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PREFACE 


Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  intention  of  the  following  Work 
than  to  widen  the  breach  among  Christians  of  different  denomi- 
nations, or  to  minister  to  the  increase  of  a  sectarian  spirit  There 
are  two  extremes  which  I  wish  to  avoid— on  the  one  hand,  a  spirit 
of  liberalism  that  supposes  the  Christian  his  own  master,  and  hesi- 
tates not  to  sacrifice  the  commandments  of  God  to  the  courtesies 
of  religious  intercourse — on  the  other,  that  sort  of  dogmatism  that 
finds  all  excellence  in  its  own  party,  and  is  reluctant  to  acknow- 
ledge the  people  of  the  Lord  in  any  denomination  but  its  own. 
Liberality  of  sentiment  is  not  a  phrase  which  I  admit  into  my 
religious  vocabulary ;  for  though  I  love  and  acknowledge  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  hold  myself  as  much  under  the  law  of  God 
in  embracing  all  the  children  of  God,  as  in  forming  the  articles  of 
my  creed.  My  recognition  of  all  Christians  I  ground  on  the 
authority  of  Jesus.  To  set  at  nought  the  weakest  of  Christ's  little 
ones,  I  call  not  illiberal,  but  unchristian.  To  disown  those  whom 
Christ  acknowledges,  is  antichristian  disobedience  to  Christ  But 
while  I  gladly  admit,  that  many  who  difiier  from  me  with  respect 
to  baptism,  are  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  I  cannot,  out  of 
compliment  to  them,  abstain  from  vindicating  this  ordinance  of 
Christ  This  wpuld  show  greater  deference  to  man  than  to  God. 
"  Every  plant,"  says  Jesus, "  that  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not 
planted,  must  be  plucked  up."  To  permit  the  traditions  of  men 
to  pass  for  the  ordinances  of  God,  is  injurious  to  the  edification  of 
Cliristians,  and  disrespectfiii  to  Christ 
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Some  are  diverted  from  the  examination  of  this  subject,  by  con- 
sidering it  as  a  thing  of  small  moment,  and  that  time  is  better 
spent  in  schemes  of  general  usefulness.  That  baptism  is  a  thing 
of  small  moment,  is  an  opinion  that  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  accounts  of  it  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  an  ordi- 
nance that  strikingly  represents  the  truth  that  saves  the  soul ;  and 
is  peremptorily  enjoined  on  all  who  believe.  But  were  it  the  very 
least  of  all  the  commandments  of  Jesus,  it  demands  attention  and 
obedience  at  the  hazard  of  life  itself.  Nothing  that  Christ  has 
appointed,  can  be  innocently  neglected.  To  suppose  that  schemes 
of  general  usefulness  ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  commandments 
of  God,  is  a  direct  aflfront  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Jehovah. 
Saul  alleged  that  he  had  substantially  obeyed  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  though  he  spared  Agag,  the  king  of  Amalek,  and  a  part  of 
the  spoil  for  a  burnt-offering;  but  the  answer  of  the  prophet 
ought  for  ever  to  deter  from  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power, 
with  respect  to  the  commandments  of  God :  "  Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the 
voice  of  the  Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice  ;  and 
to  hearken,  than  the  fat  of  rams.  For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of 
witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry :  Because 
thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  he  hath  also  rejected  thee 
from  being  king." 

.  Many  seem  alarmed  at  controversy,  and  shrink  from  it  as 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  GospeL  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  grievous 
thing,  that  controversy  should  be  necessary ;  but  as  long  as  error 
exists,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  controversy,  except  we  value  peace 
more  than  truth.  Can  we  forget  that  the  whole  life  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  was  a  scene  of  never-ending  controversy  ?  He  who 
was  love  itself,  contended  constantly  against  the  errors  of  his 
time.  There  is  not  a  truth  or  an  ordinance  of  the  Gospel  that 
Christians  can  hold  without  opposition.  From  the  manner  of 
revelation,  it  seems  evidently  the  design  of  Grod  to  manifest  what 
is  in  man ;  and  to  leave  an  opening  to  discover  the  opposition  to 
his  wisdom  in  the  minds  even  of  his  own  people,  as  far  as  it  exists. 
The  arguments  that  are  opposed  to  the  truth  on  any  subject  of 
revelation,  have  their  pjTect  on  the  mind,  not  from  their  intrinsic 
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weight,  Lut  from  their  adaptation  to  the  corraptions  of  the  heart 

We  yield  to  them,  because  what  they  are  designed  to  establish  is 

more  agreeable  than  that  to  which  they  are  opposed.   Of  this  we 

have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  disobedient  prophet  at  Bethel. 

When  he  was  sent  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  against 

Jeroboam's  altar,  he  was  forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  place. 

Yet,  after  refusing  the  hospitality  of  the  king,  he  suffered  himself 

to  be  deceived  by  another  prophet.    "  Come  home  with  me,  and 

eat  bread.    And  he  said,  I  may  not  return  with  thee,  nor  go  in 

with  thee  ;  neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  with  thee  in 

this  place.  For  it  was  said  to  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Thou 

shalt  not  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water  there,  nor  turn  again  to  go 

by  the  way  that  thou  camest   He  said  unto  him,  I  am  a  prophet 

also,  as  thou  art,  and  an  angel  spake  unto  me  by  the  word  of  the 

Lord,  saying.  Bring  him  back  with  thee  into  thine  house,  that  he 

may  eat  bread  and  drink  water.    But  he  lied  unto  him.     So  he 

went  back  with  him,  and  did  eat  bread  in  his  house,  and  drink 

water."  Many  things  might  be  plausibly  said  to  justify  or  excuse 

this  unhappy  man.    But  the  Lord  did  not  excuse  him.    "  Thus 

saith  the  Lord,  Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  disobeyed  the  mouth  of  the 

Lord,  and  hast  not'kept  the  commandment  which  the  Lord  thy 

Grod  commanded  thee,  but  camest  back,  and  hast  eaten  bread,  and 

drunk  water,  in  the  place  of  the  which  the  Lord  did  say  to  thee, 

Eat  no  bread,  and  drink  no  water ;  thy  carcase  shall  not  come 

unto  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers."  It  behoves  those  who  change 

the  mode  and  the  subjects  of  baptism,  to  consider  this   awful 

example.     If  Christ  has  conunanded  his  disciples  to  be  baptized 

on  their  belief  of  the  truth,  who  can  change  it  into  the  baptism  of 

infants  ?     If  he  has  commanded  them  to  be  immersed,  who  can 

change  it  into  pouring  or  sprinkling  ? 

In  stating  the  evidence  on  my  own  side,  and  in  refuting  the 
arguments  of  my  opponents,  I  have  from  iSrst  to  last  proceeded  as 
if  I  were  on  oath.  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  use  artifice,  or 
to  affect  to  despise  an  argument  which  I  found  myself  unable  to 
answer.  This  is  a  resource  in  many  controversialists,  that  is  both 
disingenuous  and  mean.  I  have  not  used  one  argument  to  con- 
vince others,  that  has  not  with  myself  all  the  weight  which  I  wish 
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,  it  to  have  with  them.  I  am  not  conscious  of  forcing  one  line  in 
the  word  of  Grod.  I  have  no  temporal  interest  to  serve/ by  estab- 
lisffing  my  views  of  baptism.  Interest  and  reputation  are  both  on 
the  other  side. 

.  False  first  principles,  and  false  canons  of  interpretation,  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  most  false  reasoning  and  false  criticism.  This  is 
remarkably  verified  in  the  reasonings  and  criticisms  of  my  oppo- 
nents, which  I  have  examined.  The  reader  will  find  innumerable 
instances  in  which  I  substantiate  this  charge.  Criticism  can  never 
be  a  science  until  it  founds  on  canons  that  are  self-evident.  When 
controversy  is  conducted  on  both  sides  in  this  way,  truth  will  soon 
be  established.  My  dissertation  on  the  import  of  the  word  baptizoj 
I  submit  with  confidence  to  the  judgment  of  the  really  learned. 
If  I  have  not  settled  that  controversy,  there  is  not  truth  in  axioms. 
I  earnestly  entreat  my  brethren  to  consider  the  subject  with 
patience  and  impartiality.  Though  it  may  injure  tlie  temporal 
interest  of  many  of  them,  yet  there  is  a  hundred-fold  advantage 
in  following  the  Lord.  It  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
being  the  means  of  leading  others  to  correct  views  on  this  subject 
But  I  know  human  nature  too  well  to  be  sanguine.  Something 
more  than  the  strength  of  argument  is  necessary  to  bring  even 
Christians  to  understand  the  will  of  their  Lord.  However,  should 
I  not  make  a  single  convert,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed.  My 
first  desire  is  to  approve  myself  to  my  Lord.  If  I  please  him,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to  bear  not  only  the  enmity  of  the  world, 
but  the  disapprobation  of  Christian  brethren.  I  expect  my  reward 
1^  his  appearing.  The  motto  I  wish  to  be  engraven  on  my  heart 
is  ^  Occupy  till  I  come.'* 
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As  in  the  baptismal  controversy  I  have  taken  the  side  opposed 
to  interest  and  popularity,  I  could  have  no  temptation  to  become 
a  Baptist  Knowing  the  strength  of  prejudice  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  odium  attached  to  truth  on  this  question,  I  have,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  examination  of  the  subject,  acted  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  reproach 
or  persecution.  To  me,  it  was  a  very  serious  sacriiSce  to  change  my 
views  on  this  question.  All  the  other  points  in  which  I  diflfer  from 
the  dominant  sects  of  this  country,  do  not  give  so  much  offence 
to  the  world,  as  does  the  difference  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  I 
anticipated  the  end,  I  counted  the  cost,  and  I  am  daily  paying  the 
instalments.  In  the  present  work,  I  have,  at  great  length,  laid  the 
evidence  before  my  readers,  both  in  proof  and  refutation.  In  both 
I  have  acted  with  integrity  and  candour.  I  have,  in  every  line, 
written  as  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  and  with  the  full  impression  that  I 
shall  give  account.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  attempt  to  influence 
the  views  and  conduct  of  the  Lord's  people  as  to  any  part  of  his 
will.  Nothing  I  wish  more  to  avoid  than,  in  the  day  of  God,  to 
be  found  to  have  led  his  people  away  from  his  truth  and  ordinances. 
I  have  not  used  an  argument  which  has  not  the  weight  on  my  own 
mind,  which  I  wish  it  to  have  on  my  reader's.  I  have  not  over- 
looked a  single  objection  from  a  conviction  of  its  difficulty,  nor 
given  it  an  evasive  or  sophistical  answer.     If  tmth  is  my  client,  I 
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shall  not  affront  her  by  an  unworthy  defence.  I  despise  sophistry 
on  all  subjects :  when  employed  on  the  work  of  God  I  loathe  and 
abhor  it.  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  approbation  of  honest  and 
sotmd-minded  men ;  to  these  I  confidently  appeal.  But  my  ambi- 
tion is,  to  be  recognised  by  Jesus  as  the  defender  of  his  truth, 
^when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe.*' 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  premise  some  observations  on  the 
nature  of  the  burden  of  proof  If  they  are  sound  they  will  be  of 
immense  importance  on  any  subject.  It  is  a  thing  on  which  con- 
troversialists appear  to  be  universally  mistaken.  As  it  is  essential 
to  the  manifestation  of  truth,  it  is  not  possible  that  it  can  be  either 
optional  or  conventional. 

The  nature  of  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  which  designates  the  ordinance,  I  have 
pointed  out  It  is  only  as  they  testify  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  that  they  can  be  called  in  as 
witnesses.  The  word  might  have  received  any  number  of 
secondary  meanings  after  this  period  without  affecting  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  To  speak  of  meaning  conferred  by  progress  of  ideas 
after  the  institution  of  the  ordinance,  as  being  applicable  for  proof 
on  this  subject,  is  at  the  utmost  verge  of  absurdity. 

In  order  to  make  the  work  more  agreeable  and  useful  to  the 
English  reader,  I  have  not  printed  a  single  Greek  word:  and 
there  is  hardly  a  criticism  which  men  of  a  sound  mind  without 
learning  may  not  imderstand  and  estimate.  My  canons  and  my 
criticisms  generally  apply  to  all  languages,  and  require  nothing 
in  the  reader  but  patience  and  a  sound  judgment  The  only  thing 
which  I  regret  in  following  this  plan  is,  that  it  prevents  me  from 
using  much  valuable  evidence  supplied  to  me  by  my  friends  from 
the  testimony  of  modem  Greek,  &c. 

To  a  highly  respectable  individual  who  sent  me  his  views  against 
the  perpetuity  of  Baptism,  I  reply,  that  I  had  originally  intended 
to  treat  on  this  point,  but,  on  consideration,  I  found  that  it  did 
not  lie  before  me,  and  would  require  to  be  treated  in  a  separate 
work. 

I  give  a  similar  answer  to  many  other  friends  who  have  sug- 
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gesled  points  which  they  wished  to  be  handled.  I  wish  to 
avoid  anything  but  what  is  essential  to  my  main  object,  A  writer 
who  attempts  to  do  every  thing  at  once,  will  do  nothing  well. 

Some  of  my  antagonists  speak  as  if  I  were  a  most  bigoted  and 
intolerant  Baptist.  In  replying  to  them  I  have  taken  no  notice  of 
this.  I  despise  misrepresentation ;  in  the  end  it  can  do  no  injury. 
So  far  from  fostering  a  sectarian  spirit,  no  one  can  more  thoroughly 
abhor  it  than  I  do.  It  mars  the  progress  of  the  truth,  which  with 
every  Christian  ought  to  be  paramotmt  to  all  things;  it  dis- 
honours Christ  and  his  people ;  and  it  does  injury  even  to  the 
cause  which  it  is  designed  to  favour.  While  I  defend  what  I 
consider  truth,  with  respect  to  this  ordinance,  I  cordially  embrace 
every  lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  concede  to  him  the  same 
privilege  that  I  take  to  myself.  In  my  mind  it  is  a  heinous  sin 
to  despise  the  very  weakest  of  all  the  children  of  God;  and  if  ever 
Christian  union  was  important,  it  is  so  in  the  present  time,  when 
all  the  machinations  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  are  employed  in 
combination  to  destroy  the  truth.  I  am  as  warm  an  advocate  for 
Christian  imion  as  I  am  for  BaptisnL  I  am  fully  convinced  that, 
if  Christian  union  were  fully  understood  and  acted  on  by  Chris- 
tians in  general,  right  views  of  Baptism  would  soon  prevail. 
Among  all  the  causes  that  prevent  Christians  from  impartial  and 
earnest  inquiry,  a  sectarian  spirit  is  the  chief:  it  shuts  them  out 
from  confidential  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  disinclines 
them  to  think  of  the  subject. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  zeal  for  any  of  the  things  in  which 
Christians  differ,  is  inconsistent  with  zeal  for  Christian  union. 
Accordingly,  while  some,  on  the  one  hand,  from  zeal  for  their 
peculiarities,  are  unfriendly  to  Christian  union,  others,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  zeal  for  Christian  union,  think  themselves  bound  to 
undervalue  and  neglect  the  things  in  which  Christians  differ. 
Nothing  can  be  more  imfounded  and  dishonourable  to  truth  than 
this.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  zeal  for  a  particular  opinion  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  utmost  regard  for  Christian  union.  Chris- 
tian union  is  not  founded  on  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to.  all 
the  will  of  God,  but  agreement  about  the  truth  that  unites  them 
all  in  one  body  in  Christ.    No  difference  consistent  with  this,  can 
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really  separate  them.  •!  press  my  views  on  my  brethren:  if  I 
succeed,  I  do  them  service ;  if  I  fail,  I  discharge  my  duty,  but  have 
no  cause  of  complaint  against  theuL  They  are  not  accountable  to 
me,  and  it  is  the  essence  of  popery  to  assume  any  authority  but 
that  of  argument  In  the  field  of  battle,  I  strike  in  earnest,  but 
even  then  it  is  the  ai^^uments,  or  the  talents,  or  the  harmony  of 
my  opponent,  at  which  I  ainL  I  never  judge  the  heart !  I  am 
united  in  heart  with  all  who  are  united  to  Christ 
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Those  who  undertake  to  record  the  lives  of  literary  men,  often  com* 
plain  of  a  want  of  stirring  incidents,  such  as  enliven  tlie  histories  of  war* 
riors  and  statesmen.  The  man  of  letters  is  compelled,  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  pursuits,  to  spend  much  time  in  retirement,  and  in  labours  whichy 
however  useful,  possess  but  little  interest  in  narration. 

The  beloved  individual,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  give  an  account,  was 
peculiarly  fond  of  seclusion,  and  passed  nearly  all  his  time  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  flock,  without  ever  attemping  to  urge  his  way  into  the  bustle  of 
the  great  world.  Yet  his  life  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  important  events, 
which,  if  properly  presented,  cannot  fail  to  interest  at  least  the  christian 
reader.  He  was  a  fearless  warrior,  who  fought,  not  for  an  earthly,  but  a 
heavenly  crown ;  and  whose  victories  were  gained,  not  by  destroying,  but 
in  labouring  to  save  his  fellow  men.  ITe  was  a  profound  and  skilful 
statesman,  expounding  the  laws,  not  of  Heeting  human  governments,  but 
of  that  divine  and  spiritual  kingdom,  which  is  the  last  and  noblest  work 
of  the  Creator.  ShaU  bloody  conquerors  have  their  annalists,  while  the 
soldiers  of  Immanuel  are  forgotten  ?  No  !  never.  The  names  and  me* 
morials  of  God's  people  must  live,  when  earth's  empires  have  perished, 
and  oblivion  shall  cover  all  their  glories. 

*Iii  attempting  the  preparation  of  the  following  article,  the  writer  feels  that  an  apo* 
logj  is  due  fVom  him  to  the  pablic.  The  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Caraon,  occuring  just  at 
his  work  on  Baptism  was  aboat  to  be  republished  in  this  country,  seemed  to  require  that 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  should  accompany  it ;  in  order  that  American  readers  might 
know  something  of  the  character  of  a  man  whose  productions  they  so  highly  prize.  At 
the  request  of  the  Publication  Society,  the  writer,  with  much  diflSdence,  consented  to 
perform  this  service.  He  had  no  materials  for  the  purpose  on  hand  ;  and  time  could 
not  be  afforded  him  to  procure  them  from  Ireland.  He  has  described  the  events  from 
recollection,  and  the  testimony  of  others.  He  has  aimed  to  give  a  faithful  picture.  If 
inaccuracies  should  be  found,  he  hopes  they  will  be  pardoned,  as  incidental  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed. 
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The  scene  of  Dr.  Carson's  labours,  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  yeara, 
was  Tubbermore,  a  smnll  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  containing  about 
2,000  inhabitants.  71ie  place  is  so  mean  in  appearance,  and  so  unim- 
portant, that  geographers  and  trayellers— those  universal  describers— >have 
scarcely  deigned  to  notice  it.  Its  principal  buildings  consist  of  two  meet- 
ing-houses and  a  post-office.  The  rural  scenery  around  it  is  much  dis- 
figured by  the  vicinity  of  a  large  Irish  bog,  on  one  side  of  which,  fronting 
towards  the  miry  waste,  stands  the  white- washed  cottage  of  Alexander 
Carson.  As  the  traveller  passes  from  Tubbermore  in  the  direction  of 
Deny,  his  eye  rests  only  upon  a  vast  extent  of  mountain  land,  thinly 
covered  with  stunted  heath,  over  which  he  may  toil  the  livelong  day  amid 
the  solitudes  of  nature,  uncheered  by  any  abode  of  man,  except  one 
miserable  hut  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  expanse. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Ireland  are  a  mixed  race,  the  majority 
being  of  Scottish  origin,  whose  ancestors  fied  thither  from  prelatical  per- 
secution, because  they  could  there  enjoy  their  beloved  Presbyterianism, 
unharassed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  English  king.  Into  their  new  home 
they  carried,  not  only  their  stable  religious  principles,  but  their  sober  in- 
dustry, and  careful  attention  to  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  By  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  steadiness  and  intelligence,  so  characteristic  of  the 
land  from  which  they  sprung,  the  north  of  Ireland  has  been  made  to  dififer 
as  widely  from  the  nide  and  uncultured  south,  as  if  they  were  not  both 
parts  of  the  same  green  isle.  Almost  every  thing  in  this  region  is  Scot- 
tish. Three  fourths  of  the  people  are  Presbyterians ;  a  few,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  gentry  and  their  dependants,  belong  to  the  Episcopal  or 
established  church ;  the  remainder  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Scottish 
population  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  broad  Scotch  dialect,  which 
has  crossed  the  water,  and  still  continues  among  them ;  while  the  original 
inhabitants  are  equally  well  marked  by  their  ruddy  complexions,  sandy 
hair,  Irish  brogue,  and  strong  Roman  Catholic  superstitions.  Education 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  the  working  classes,  and  especially  those  engaged 
in  agriculture,  are  much  better  instructed  and  more  intelligent,  than  the 
same  classes  in  England.  The  people  of  Tubbermore  partake  largely  of 
the  characteristics  both  of  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland.  Their  little 
village  lies  almost  upon  the  boundary  line  between  Popery  and  Protest- 
antism, where  the  two  races  and  religions  meet  and  mingle  on  somewhat 
equal  terms.  In  this  community,  some  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Carson  was 
settled  as  Presbyterian  minister.  His  birth  was  in  a  place  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  called  Artrae.     He  had  received  his  education  in  the  Uni- 
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Tersity  of  GlaiflDW,  at  the  same  time  with  a  large  number  of  other  stu- 
dents, who  have  since  become  eminent  in  the  religious  worid.  His 
preparatory  classical  course  was  of  the  most  thorough  kind ;  and  the 
closeness  of  his  application,  during  his  residence  at  the  University,  was 
evinced  by  his  graduating,  with  the  first  honours,  in  a  large  class,  contain- 
ing, among  others  aflerwards  distinguished,  such  men  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  of 
Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Brown  of  Langton.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  published 
works  contain  replies  to  some  productions  of  each  of  these  his  former 
classmates. 

On  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  speedily  manifested  that  a  solid 
foundation  had  been  laid  for  future  eminence.  Among  his  earlier  writtngs, 
was  a  work  on  the  figures  of  speech,  in  which  he  developed  those  self- 
evident  principles  in  the  philosophy  of  language,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
has  since  been  able  to  clear  his  way  through  all  the  sophistries  that  had 
entangled  and  obscured  the  imagery  of  Scripture.  This  work  has  been 
regarded  as  a  standard  one  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

As  a  Presbyterian  minister,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren, 
and  generally  considered  one  of  the  first  minds  connected  with  that  body 
in  Ireland.  It  is  very  creditable  to  both  parties,  that,  although  he  left 
their  connection,  and  has  since  been  much  engaged  as  a  controversialist, 
dealing  heavy  blows  upon  all  who  will  not  fully  obey  the  institutions  of 
Christ ;  yet  the  Presbyterians,  both  ministers  and  people,  still  speak  of 
him  with  the  greatest  respect  as  a  christian  of  devoted  piety,  and  award 
to  him  as  a  scholar  the  highest  rank  in  the  country.  The  writer  has  ofiea 
heard  them  express  their  regret  that  Mr.  Carson  did  not  remain  in  their 
communion,  as  in  that  case  he  would  probably  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Belfast,  as 
the  best  qualified  man  in  Ireland  for  that  situation. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Carson^s  induction  into  the  christian  ministry,  re- 
ligion had  sadly  declined  in  Ireland.  The  ministers,  who  first  planted 
Presbyteriamsm  there,  were  men  of  burning  zeal  and  holy  devotedness. 
They  had  lost  all  for  religion,  and  for  its  sake  were  exiles  from  their  na- 
tive land.  They,  therefore,  knew  well  how  to  value  it ;  and  they  infused 
the  same  spirit  into  the  congregations  which  they  gathered.  Filled  with 
a  first  love,  those  churches  then  stood  forth  **  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as 
the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.*'  Their  steps  were  free ; 
for,  although  the  government  of  the  country  was  against  them,  still  they 
were  not  persecuted,  and  were  amenable  only  to  King  Jesus.  Courting 
not  the  smile  of  the  world,  and  fearing  not  its  frowns,  they  gave  their 
whole  hearts  to  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
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But,  alas !  in  an  evil  day  for  Ireland,  Satan,  unable  to  destroy  Ae  men 
of  God  by  the  flood  nvhich  he  cast  after  thetn,  laid  a  plan  to  entrap  them 
in  the  deceitful  snare  of  riches,  and  to  paralize  their  zeal  by  ^e  withering 
influence  of  secular  patronage.  The  Irish  Presbyterians  were  supposed 
to  be  unfriendly  to  the  existing  form  of  government ;  and  cunning  states* 
men,  well  instructed  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  saw  that  the  most  eflectual 
way  of  gaining  them  over  to  toryism,  was  to  pension  their  dergy.  Over- 
tures  were  accordingly  made  to  them ;  and  almost  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  became  at  once  voluntary  stipendiaries  of  the  govern- 
ment,  receiving  an  annual  gift  from  the  public  treasury,  termed  **  Regium 
Donum.'' 

This  device  had  the  eflfect  which  its  authors  intended.  The  ministers 
soon  ceased  to  bear  testimony  against  the  evils  and  corruptions  of  the  age. 
They  became  worldly-minded,  and  spent  their  time  in  cultivating  their 
fine  farms,  instead  of  faithfully  preaching  the  gospel,  and  laboriously  tend- 
ing the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Religion  was  soon  allowed  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Church  discipline  fell  into  neglect.  Evangelical  truth  gave  place 
to  moral  essays,  and  of)en  to  absolute  socinianism,  in  which  the  whole 
scheme  of  human  redemption  was  neutralized.  Regeneration,  and  holi- 
ness of  beart  and  life  were  scouted  as  unnecessary  and  &natical.  The 
church-courts  became  arenas  for  angry  debate  between  the  Orthodox  and 
the  Arians  ;  and  true  piety  almost  abandoned  the  land.* 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Carson  entered  upon  the  ministerial  oflice  at  Tub- 
bermore.  In  tlie  general  disregard  of  religion  which  prevailed,  the  peo- 
ple of  his  charge  were  not  behind  their  neighbours.  Horse-races,  cock- 
fights, and  other  forms  of  sinful  diversion  were  frequent,  and  were^ 
numerously  attended  even  by  professing  christians.  The  soul  of  this 
pious  servant  of  God  was  deeply  grieved.  He  knew  well  the  heaven- 
bom  excellence  of  Christianity,  and  clearly  understood  what  should  be 
^  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;"  but  he  beheld  around  him  only  the  works  of 
the  devil.  He  rode  into  the  throng  tliat  crowded  the  race-course,  and 
there  saw  the  members  of  his  own  church  flying  in  every  direction  to 
escape  from  his  sight.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  preached  the  truth 
fiilly — had  warned  the  ofllenders  of  their  danger,  and  set  before  them  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord.     But  now  he  felt  that  there  was  another  step  to  be 

*  Since  the  period  here  referred  to,  the  state  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Ireland 
has  greatly  improved.  The  separation  of  the  Unitarian  congregations  from  the  Synod 
pf  Ulster,  and  the  introduction  of  Sunday  schools,  have  effected  a  very  delightful  re- 
formation in  that  body.  They  are  now  as  evangelical  in  doctrine,  and  as  zealous  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  as  any  class  of  Presbyterians  in  the  world. 
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«iken.  ThiB  was  the  exercise  of  Scriptural  discipline  upon  those  who 
would  not  live  as  christians ;  a  task  easy  in  thought,  but  which  he  found 
most  difficult  in  execution.  These  people  had  been  introduced  into  the 
church  just  eight  days  after  their  entrance  into  the  world.  They  had 
drank  in  their  religion  with  their  infant  nourishment  They  had  been 
permitted  to  approach  the  sacramental  table  as  soon  as  they  possessed  the 
important  qualification  of  being  able  to  repeat  the  **  Shorter  Catechism.'* 
They  paid  the  stipend  regularly— had  their  own  pews  in  their  meeting- 
house^—and  felt  that,  while  they  attended  divine  service  on  Sunday,  brought 
forward  their  children  for  baptism,  and  committed  no  gross  immorality, 
they  had  an  unquestioned  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  ought 
not  to  be  placed  ^  ex  cathedra  "  for  such  trifling  matters  as  vain  amuse- 
ments, and  a  worldly  life.  In  short,  they  held  themselves  perfectly  inde^ 
pendent,  and  spurned  all  the  restraints  of  discipline.  Aid  was  then  sought 
by  Mr.  Carson  from  the  higher  court,  the  Presbytery.  Here  certainly  ha 
might  expect,  that  delinquents  would  be  dealt  with  according  to  tlieir 
merits.  Here  lay  the  great  statute-book  of  the  kingdom  of  the  cleigy 
-^he  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Here  also  was  the  lesser  Ught* 
the  **  Code  of  Discipline,"  containing  the  enactments,  pardy  of  the  Bible, 
and  partly  of  the  Church,  with  all  the  legal  rules  of  proceedmg  in  cases 
of  '*  fama  clamosa."  And  here  were  the  Reverend,  the  Clergy,  lords  of 
Grod's  heritage,  ready  to  execute  the  laws.  Surely,  could  he  onee  put  Ihis 
mighty  machinery  in  motion,  his  infected  flock  must  speedily  be  purified 
from  unworthy  members.  But  no !  far  firom  it  This  vast  system  of 
church-laws  had  not  been  framed  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  spiritual 
body,  like  the  primitive  churches— for  whose  government  the  rules  of  the 
Bible  would  have  been  sufficient — ^but  to  hold  together,  in  a  state  of  reli- 
gious formalism,  the  unnatural  and  discordant  amalgam  of  saint  and  sin- 
ner, the  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  church  and  the  world.  Now  this  was 
precisely  the  condition  of  the  people  at  Tubbermore.  They  had  the 
^  form  of  godliness,"  but  were  destitute  of  its  power ;  and  the  legislation 
of  a  formal  church  could  supply  no  remedy. 

Abandoning  his  hope  of  church  improvement  from  the  workings  of  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  Mr.  Carson  now  gathered  around  him  all  that  had  been 
written  upon  church  government,  and  toiled  his  way  through  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  by  which  he  was  encompassed ;  until,  casting  aside  all  human 
teaching,  and  guided  only  by  the  light  of  inspiration,  his  eye  rested  on 
the  simple,  scriptural  model,  of  a  congregation  of  spiritual  men,  govern- 
ing themselves  solely  by  the  word  of  God.  Then  did  he,  for  the  first 
lime,  perceive  the  reid  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  placed.     His 
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church  was  composed  of  worldly  people,  whom  neither  force  nor  peniixa* 
sion  could  bring  into  subjection  to  the  laws  of  Christ.  The  work  thus 
extended  before  him  into  one  of  awful  magnitude,  and  in  it  rain  was  the 
help  of  man.  The  building  was  to  be  laid  anew  of  lively  atones  of 
members,  fitted  by  a  renovated  nature,  to  have  place  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  The  well  defined  outline  of  the  house  of  Grod— -the  beautiful  ex* 
emplar  of  New  Testament  Christianity— -now  rose  before  him,  in  all  ite 
harmonious  proportions,  and  radiant  with  its  first  loveliness ;  concentrat- 
ing upon  itself  his  most  ardent  afifections,  and  strengthening  his  faith,  thai 
he  might  be  able  fearlessly  to  execute  the  task  of  developing  it  before  hie 
fellow-men. 

One  of  his  first  objects  was  to  regain  his  religious  freedom  by  abas* 
doning  the  Synod.  In  a  work  which  he  published  at  this  time,  entitled 
**  Reasons  for  leaving  the  Synod  of  Ulster,"  he  sets  down  this  as  hie 
second  reason  for  taking  that  important  step.  **  I  cannot,"  he  says,  **  be 
a  member  of  the  Greneral  Synod,  without  renouncing  my  christian  liberty« 
and  submitting  my  conscience  to  be  ruled  and  lorded  over  by  man.  I  am 
not  allowed  to  be  directed  by  my  own  conscience  in  the  service  of  my 
Master.  I  must  not  act  on  my  own  conviction  of  what  ie  right  and 
wrong ;  but  according  to  the  caprice  of  others ;  nay«  of  those  whom  I 
esteem  the  decided  enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

In  this  production,  he  maintains,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  the  pri* 
mitive  independence  of  the  churches.  From  his  argument  on  this  point» 
we  extract  a  few  passages,  in  order  to  show  the  principles  by  which  he 
was  actuated  in  this  interesting  crisis  of  his  history. 

**  That  form  of  church  government  which  is  capable  of  the  least  abuse, 
is  the  most  likely  to  be  divine.  Now,  unquestionably,  this  is  Indepea- 
dency.  If  a  particular  church  on  this  plan  degenerates,  becomes  errone* 
ous,  or  indifferent,  it  has  no  power  to  injure  others,  or  draw  them  into  ite 
errors.  If  all  the  independent  churches  of  a  nation  were  to  degenerate 
except  one,  that  one  cannot  be  compelled  or  overawed  to  follow  their  ex* 
ample.  But  it  is  quite  contrary  with  Presbyterianism.  I  know,  indeed, 
it  is  said,  that  the  Presbyterian  system  is  better  calculated  to  prevent  error 
from  creeping  into  congregations,  by  the  power  which  the  majority  claims 
over  the  minority.  But  how  should  one  man,  or  one  congregation,  keep 
another  from  error  ?  By  compulsion,  or  persuasion  ?  I  apprehend  there 
is  no  lawful  means  for  one  church  to  keep  another  from  error,  but  by  re- 
monstrance and  exhortation.  If  these  fail,  pains,  penalties,  imprison- 
ments, confiscations,  and  death,  would  be  useless.  Force  may  make  hypo- 
crites, but  can  never  make  a  christian.     But  let  the  history  of  Synods 
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▼oucb  their  utility  and  efficiency  in  restraining  error,  and  preserving  vital 
religion.  They  may  for  a  time  preserve  orthodoxy  in  the  Utter,  but  mid- 
night darkness  may  reign  with  an  orthodox  creed.  *  The  natural  man  can* 
not  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned.' Vital  religion  seems  in  a  great  measure  extinguished,  even  among 
those  who  make  the  highest  pretensions  to  orthodoxy.  A  violent,  wrathful 
spirit  of  party,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  human  forms  and  human  creeds,  seem 
pretty  generally  substituted  for  spirituality,  and  catholic  christian  love." 

''Again,  that  form  of  church  government  which  cannot  preserve  purity 
of  doctrine  without  human  expedients,  is  not  so  likely  to  be  the  scripture 
model,  as  that  which  can  attain  and  preserve  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  vital  religion,  as  well  as  purity  of  doctrine,  without  admitting,  in  any 
instance,  the  devices  of  the  wisdom  of  man.  Now  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  Presbyterians  themselves,  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  uni- 
formity of  opinion  among  them,  without  a  formula,  or  Confession  of  Faith, 
to  be  publicly  recognized  by  all  the  members.  But  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  anprejudiced  person,  that  there  is  no  formula  in  the  Scriptures. 
That  constitution,  then,  which  requires  one  to  maintain  purity,  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  God." 

^  Lastly,  that  form  of  church  government  which  leads  us  most  to  tlie 
Scriptures,  and  requires  in  church  members  the  greatest  acquaintance  with 
them,  is  the  most  likely  to  be  that  of  the  New  Testament  Now,  with- 
out an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  Independents  cannot  advance 
a  step  in  church  affairs.  I  might  speak  from  what  I  have  witnessed  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  among  Independents.  But  I  speak  only 
of  its  necessity,  arising  from  tlie  constitution  of  their  churches.  With 
them  it  is  absolutely  essential,  not  merely  in  church  rulers,  but  in  private 
members.  The  Bible  is  their  code  of  laws ;  they  have  no  other  confesf- 
sion  or  book  of  discipline.  They  can  do  nothing  without  it ;  it  must  be 
continually  in  their  hands ;  the  rulers  rule  only  by  the  word  of  God.  But 
a  man  may  be  a  Presbyterian  all  his  life,  either  pastor  or  private  member, 
with  a  very  slender  acquaintance  with  the  Bible.  A  knowledge  of  forma 
and  of  ancient  usages,  of  ecclesiastical  canons  and  books  of  discipline,  is 
the  chief  qualification  necessary  for  a  Presbyterian  judicatory." 

Influenced  by  views  such  as  these,  and  strong  in  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  had  arrived,  Mr.  Carson  threw  up  his  government  salary,  and 
removed  from  the  fiurm.  he  had  formerly  occupied,  that  he  might  devote, 
himself  more  entirely  to  his  ministerial  work.  It  was  deemed  at  the  time 
a  most  astonishing  occurrence,  that  a  man  high  in  public  &vour,  of  splen- 
did talents,  and  elevated  piety,  should  abandon  a  ehurch  in  what  was 
c9 
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called  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  to  take  Dp  his  ahotle  with  poverty  and  corf* 
tempt.  Little  could  the  people  comprehend  the  power  of  christian  priii- 
ciple  by  which  he  was  impelled.  Hence  they  concluded  with  respect  to 
him,  as  Festus  did  concerning  Paul,  that  '^  much  learning  had  made  him 
mad;"  and  his  presumed  insanity  was  received  by  many,  as  the  only 
rational  explanation  of  a  course  of  conduct  so  far  above  the  wisdom  of 
this  world.  He  was  then  married,  and  had  a  rising  family.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Leidly,  a  linen-bleacher  of  wealth  and  respect^ 
ability,  residing  in  the  same  county.  On  hearing  the  sad  tale  of  the  heresy 
of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Leidly  immediately  visited  him,  and  spent  a  long 
time  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  the  Synod.  Tired  of 
his  importunities,  and  well  knowing  what  would  be  the  result,  Mr.  Car- 
flon  told  him  that  he  would  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  decision  of  his 
wife.  With  renewed  hope  the  father  betook  himself  to  his  daughter: 
placed  before  her  the  good  that  might  be  done,  and  the  comforts  which 
they  might  enjoy,  by  retracing  their  steps ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  set 
forth,  in  gloomy  colours,  the  poverty  into  which  they  would  be  thrown 
by  continuing  in  their  present  position ;  declaring  the  firm  determination 
to  which  he  had  come,  never,  in  that  case,  to  relieve  them ;  and  assuring 
her  that  her  children  would  soon  be  starving  for  bread.  But  how  full  of 
serene  faith  and  pious  confidence  was  her  reply  !  '*  Father,"  said  she, 
••  God  feeds  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry  unto  him;  and. I  cannot 
believe,  that,  while  we  are  striving  to  do  his  will,  he  will  let  the  young 
Carsons  starve."  Thus  did  that  noble  woman  sustain  and  cheer  on  her 
husband  in  his  trying  hour,  and  forsake,  not  only  houses  and  lands,  but 
father  and  mother,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ.  From  that 
day,  she  was  to  her  parents  as  a  stranger.  What  a  sublime  spectacle  is 
it,  to  behold  the  christian  struggling,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  earth  holds 
dear,  to  free  himself  from  the  domination  of  his  fellow  men,  and  from  the 
customs  of  the  world — not  that  he  may  enjoy  a  licentious  liberty,  and 
walk  after  the  imagination  of  his  own  heart ;  but  that  he  may  bring  his 
soul  into  more  complete  subordination  to  the  statutes  of  Heaven's  King, 
and  devote  his  life  more  unreservedly  to  the  service  of  God — that  thus 
God  may  be  "  all  in  all !" 

For  some  years  after  his  secession  from  the  General  Synod,  Mr.  Car- 
son continued  to  occupy  his  former  place  of  worship,  and  to  preach  to 
the  congregation  as  before.  But  he  had  now  embraced  a  principle  which 
contained  within  it  the  germ  of  yet  further  reform.  He  had  recognized 
the  Bible  as  the  only  law-book  in  the  kingdom  of  Chirist ;  and  had  taught 
those  members  of  his  church  who  still  adhered  to  his  ministry,  to  risd 
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•bove  haman  aathority  and  human  customs  in  religion,  and  bring  all 
tilings  to  the  Word  and  Testimony  of  Qod.  It  was  by  losing  sight  of  thii 
radical  principle,  that  eaiiy  Christianity  degendrated  into  Romish  supersti* 
lion.  Elcclesiastical  authority  laid  the  foundation,  and  worldly  policy 
raised  the  superstructure  of  that  mass  of  abominations,  which  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  brighmess  of  the  Lord's  coming.  The  partial  applica* 
tion  of  this  principle  shook  the  Papal  hierarchy,  and  brought  forth  the 
Reformed  churches  from  its  dark  embrace.  And  it  is  to  its  full,  fearless, 
and  faithful  application  alone,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  complete  emanci- 
pation from  the  trammeb  of  will-worship,  and  from  the  various  admix** 
tures  and  penrersions  by  which  men  have  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel.  This  use  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  law-book,  and  the  rejection 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  carried  Mr.  Carson  and. his  congregation  to  re- 
sults, of  which,  in  the  beginning,  they  litde  dreamed.  Of  such  progress, 
however,  they  are  far  from  being  solitary  examples.  The  history  of  relhi 
gious  reformations  demonstrates,  that  in  all  cases  where  tliis  single  ele^ 
mental  truth  has  been  cleady  developed,  and  wisely  brought  into  exercise* 
it  has  uniformly  led  in  the  same  direction ;  and,  consequently,  has  pro 
duced  a  new  basis  of  christian  union,  differing  widely  from  any  which 
human  systems  have  ever  afforded.  In  the  Baptist  Memorial  of  July^ 
1844,  we  find  an  account  of  the  rise  and  establishment  of  the  Baptist 
ehurch  in  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts.  The  narrative  informs  us,  that,  in 
the  preaching  of  Whitfield  and  the  Tennants,  a  principle  was  held  forth 
and  inculcated,  which  led  to  conclusions  that  they  themselves  neither 
adopted  nor  contemplated.  ^  They  taught  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  The  consequences  of  this  position* 
however,  those  excellent  men  did  not  follow  out  in  their  full  length* 
But  others,  guided  by  the  light  which  this  sentiment  sheds  upon  the  mind* 
began  vigorously  to  inquire,  not  only  what  are  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  but  also  what  are  tlie  ordinances  of  Christ's  house.  The 
result  was,  that  many  of  the  converts  of  those  days,  became  Baptists*' 
Taking  the  Scriptures  for  their  only  guide,  they  arrived  by  a  plain  and 
direct  course  of  reasoning  at  this  result.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Sturbridge.  At  first  they  believed  in  and  practised  in- 
fant sprinkling.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  an  ordinance  of  Scripture,  had 
probably  never  entered  their  minds.  But  still  tlie  other  principles  which 
they  had  adopted,  especially  that  of  making  tlie  Bible  the  supreme  arbiter 
in  religion,  prepared  the  way  for  their  giving  up  that  unscriptural  cere- 
mony." 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Carson  led  the  Prn^yterians  in  Ireland, « 
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mighty  movement  towards  primitive  christianitj  also  took  place  in  Scodand 
The  Haldanes,  together  with  Wardlaw,  Ewing,  and  Innis,  had  become 
alive  to  the  unscriptural  character  of  worldly  churches  ;  and  were  busy  in 
organizing  christian  societies  upon  the  Bible  only,  with  the  sincere  deter- 
mination to  regulate  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  house  in  accordance  with 
the  plain  dictates  of  Revelation.  They  adopted  the  congregational  ordery 
and  weekly  communion,  throughout  Scotland ;  but  were  not  Baptists. 

In  the  year  1807,  James  Haldane,  after  having  sprinkled  an  infant,  was 
accosted  by  his  little  son,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  with  the  pertinent  quea- 
tion,  **  Father,  did  tliat  child  believe  ?"  **  No,"  said  the  surprised  parent, 
^  why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?*'  '*  Because,  father,  I  have  read 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  I  find  that  all,  who  were  baptized, 
believed.  Did  the  child  believe  ?"  It  was  enough.  God's  simple  truth, 
which  had  been  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  was  revealed  to  the 
babe.  The  strange  question,  **  Did  the  child  believe  ?"  haunted  the  mind 
of  that  &ther,  until,  after  a  thorough  examination,  he  renounced  his  for- 
mer errors,  and  was  publicly  immersed.  His  brother  Robert  soon  fc^ 
lowed  his  example.  Whole  churches  saw  the  light  of  this  ordinance 
flashing  upon  them ;  and  thousands  of  the  most  devoted  men  of  Scotland, 
who  had  taken  the  Bible  as  their  sole  directory,  reformed  their  ^  Taber- 
nacle Reformation,"  and  followed  the  Lord  fully. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  when  Mr.  Carson  withdrew  from  the  Presbyte- 
rian connection,  he  had  no  idea  of  becoming  a  Baptist.  Indeed,  several 
ef  his  flock  were  before  him  in  discovering  the  fact  that  believers  only 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  For  when  the  question  was  first 
mooted  among  them,  and  some  became  convinced  that  infant  sprinkling 
was  never  instituted  by  Chrisir— although  he  did  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  their  obedience— yet  he  took  ground  against  the  novelty ;  and,  as  he 
/limself  says,  **  defended  the  citadel,  while  he  had  any  ammunition  in  the 
atore-house."  But  the  mind  of  Carson  could  not  but  advance  to  right 
conclusions.  His  reasoning  powers  had  been  too  thoroughly  disciplined, 
for  insufficient  evidence  long  to  satisfy  him — especiaUy  now,  when  the 
aws  of  the  church  could  no  more  settle  the  matter,  but  the  appeal  must 
oe  made  direcdy  to  the  Bible.  Truth  was  his  fortune-— his  delight — his 
all ;  and  for  the  truth  of  God  he  was  ready  to  sufler  trials  even  greater 
than  had  yet  fallen  to  his  lot.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  in 
the  religious  world  so  Uttle  real  love  for  truth ;  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
M>  little  inclination  to  enter  upon  those  inquiries  which  might  issue  in  its 
attainment.  Heathen  sages,  by  calm  and  candid  investigation,  were  able 
to  rise  far  above  the  superstitious  customs  of  their  countrymen  i  and  foi 
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fueh  scattered  rays  of  divine  light  as  fell  on  the  mind  of  a  Socrates,  were 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives.  But  now  the  painful  fact  cannot  be  con- 
eealed,  that,  while  the  glories  of  Heaven^s  Revelation  are  beaming  upon 
us,  we  suffer  prejudice  to  retard  our  researches,  or  fear  of  consequences 
to  prevent  us  from  doing  our  duty.  Mr.  Carson  deserves  no  praise.  He 
only  did  what  every  christian  ought  to  do.  He  received  and  he  obeyed 
the  truth.  But  what  vast  multitudes,  with  the  truth  shining  clearly  befcre 
them,  refuse  to  follow  where  it  leads ! 

The  object,  moreover,  for  which  Mr.  Carson  was  striving,  could  not 
be  gained  without  the  surrender  of  infant  church-membership.  He  saw 
around  him  manifold  evidences  of  tlie  fearful  danger  which  resulted  to  the 
souls  of  men,  from  allowing  those,  who  had  nothing  of  Christianity  but 
the  name,  to  share  the  privileges  of  the  church  relation.  He  had  re- 
nounced the  Synod,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  a  purer  communion,  and 
be  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  all  men.  This  noble  purpose  led  him  directly 
to  the  inquiry,  in  what  the  quaUfications  for  church-membership  consisted. 
He  perceived  that  the  house  of  God  was  designed  to  be  wholly  spiritual* 
eomposed  of  lively  stones  united  to  Christ,  the  living  Head.  From  that 
inspired  volume,  to  whose  teachings  he  implicidy  bowed,  he  learned,  that 
the  true  members  of  the  christian  family  were  sons,  bom  not  of  blood. 
nor  of  the  wiU  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God — ^begotten 
by  him  through  the  incorruptible  seed  of  his  truth  which  abideth  forever: 
that  faith  is  indispensable  to  a  union  with  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  faith 
eometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, infants,  incapable  alike  of  hearing  and  of  believing,  and  growing 
up  with  all  the  manifestations  of  a  carnal  nature,  were  not  lawful  subjects 
for  admission  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  renewed.  Could  he  introduce 
these  unregenerate  offspring  of  Adam  into  the  church  of  Christ,  on  the 
right  of  their  natural  birth,  and  in  the  vague  anticipation  that  they  might 
aAerwards  be  bom  again  ?  And  if  he  did  thus  mingle  the  seed  of  men  with 
the  sons  of  God,  could  he  expect  to  guard  against  the  tendencies  in  such 
a  society  to  a  merely  formal  religion  ?"  Could  he  admit  the  children  of 
believers  to  religious  privileges  along  with  believers  themselves,  and  yet 
have  a  pure,  regenerated  church,  qualified  for  spiritual  communion  with 
its  Lord  ?  No ;  this  was  more  than  he  could  accomplish ;  and  never  wiD 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  with  all  its  multifarious  devices,  be  able  to  effect  iU 
It  is  impossible !  The  very  attempt  is  an  absurdity  whose  folly  and  hope 
kssness  all  history  and  all  experience  have  conclusively  demonstrated. 

When  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Carson,  so  far  from  being  likely  to  return 
to  the  Synod,  was  proceeding  yet  further  in  his  course  of  reform,  the  hoe* 
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tflity  of  the  dtsafiected  portion  of  his  own  charch  could  no  longer  he 
restrained.  Vigorous  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  Presbyterians  to  dis- 
possess him  of  the  meeting-house.  A  party  was  organized,  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  eject  him  by  force.  While  he  was  preaching,  on  a  Lord's 
day,  to  a  large  congregation,  they  entered,  and  announced  their  intention 
of  thrusting  him  from  the  pulpit.  He  quieted  the  rising  tumult,  and  re- 
questing the  intruders  to  wait  until  the  close  of  his  discourse,  assured 
them  that  he  would  then  voluntarily  retire.  They  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  remained.  After  the  services  were  concluded,  as  he  descended  from 
the  pulpit,  and  was  passing  out,  one  of  his  deacons  liAed  the  Bible  from 
the  desk,  swung  it  upon  his  shoulder,  and  taking  up  his  march  in  the  reai 
of  his  pastor,  exclaimed,  '*  let  all  who  wish  to  follow  the  Bible  come 
this  way,**  The  house  was  instantly  emptied.  A  vast  mass  congregated 
in  a  green  field  near  by ;  and  there,  guided  by  the  Bible,  as  by  a  Sheki- 
nah  of  glory,  a  little  band,  sixteen  in  number,  partook,  with  hearts  jo3rful 
amid  their  tribulations,  of  the  emblems  of  their  Redeemer's  love.  This 
was  the  feeble  beginning  of  greater  things — ^the  chrysalis  from  which  was 
to  spring  a  glorious  gospel  church,  walking  in  the  ordinances  of  Chnst 
blameless,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  surrounding  region.  From 
that  period,  the  Lord  has  been  constantly  adding  unto  them  the  saved, 
insomuch  that  their  present  number  approaches  500,  although  very  many 
baptized  into  their  fellowship  have  removed  from  the  district  They  have 
also  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  other  churches  rising  up  around  them, 
on  the  same  apostolical  model,  and,  aniihated  by  a  kindred  spirit,  observing 
and  promoting  a  strict  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Saviour. 

After  they  had  left  their  meeting-house,  they  assembled  for  worship, 
during  summer,  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  winter,  in  an  old  bam  kindly  lent 
them  for  the  purpose.  Thus  they  continued  to  meet,  untU  the  shell  of 
their  new  house  was  erected.  We  say  the  ahell,  for  their  means  enabled 
them  to  do  little  more  than  to  put  up  the  walls  and  enclose  the  building* 
For  many  years  they  occupied  that  house,  and  saw  it  crowded  by  laige 
congregations,  although  only  an  earthen  floor  supported  them,  and  the  eye 
was  permitted  to  scan  the  rude  frame-work  of  a  roof  unrelieved  by  an 
ornamented  ceiling.  Latterly,  they  have  considerably  enlarged  it  to  ao* 
commodate  their  increasing  numbers ;  and  we  believe  that  the  improving 
taste  of  the  age  has  been  evinced  in  removing  some  of  its  more  glaring 
architectural  defects.  Still,  however,  the  English  visitor  is  apt  to  return 
to  his  own  more  favoured  Isle,  with  his  imagination  filled  with  strange 
pictures  of  Irish  ruralness  and  simplicity.  Yet  humble  as  that  building 
is,  that  can  be  said  of  it  which  was  never  true  of  many  a  gorgeous  cathe- 
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Aral— that  for  many  years  a  pure  gospel  has  resounded  there  ;  and  that 
there  the  living  word  has  heen  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  a  mul- 
titude of  souls,  who,  though  some  of  them  are  scattered  far  from  their 
native  village,  will  evei  remember  the  hallowed  spot  which  witnessed 
their  birth  into  an  everlasting  kingdom. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Carson,  at  the  period  when  he  thus  went  forth 
from  his  old  connections,  was  peculiarly  trying.  His  regular  means  of 
subsistence  were  now  all  gone.  He  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  volun* 
tary  offerings  of  Gad's  people ;  they  were  willing  to  do  what  they  could ; 
but  that  was  little,  as  the  more  wealthy  of  his  former  eongr^tion  had' 
remained  by  **  the  stuffs  Another  minister  was  called  to  occupy  the 
pulpit  which  he  had  vacated ;  and  the  men  of  means  and  influence  soon 
rallied  around  the  standard  of  the  thingn  that  had  been.  For,  at  all 
times,  as  in  the  time  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  question  goes,  **  Have  any 
of  the  rulers  believed  on  him  ?*'  Unfortunately  it  occurs,  that  our  little, 
petty  aristocracies  can  hardly  ever  find  their  way  to  truth,  unless  truth 
happens  first  to  find  it8  way  to  popular  favour,  by  the  help  of  God  and 
the  poor.  Then,  indeed,  when  it  has  become  fashionable,  they  will 
awake  as  from  a  dream,  and  graciously  patronize  it.  Thus  did  the  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Tubbermore  abandon  in  his  difficulties  a  man  whom 
the  world  will  admire,  and  elect  to  themselves  another  christian  teacher 
who  will  scarce  ever  be  heard  of  beyond  his  own  two-mile  circle.  Nobly, 
however,  have  the  people  of  the  district  since  redeemed  their  character, 
by  flocking  around  the  banner  of  Bible  truth  which  Mr.  Carson  un- 
furled. Never  did  a  man  more  fearlessly  trust  the  promises  of  God,  and 
never  were  those  promises  more  faithfully  verified  than  in  his  case.  He 
has  at  no  time  received  from  his  people  more  than  $250,  per  annum ;  and 
for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  the  events  we  have  been  narrating,  the 
support  which  they  were  able  to  afford  him  was  far  less.  Yet  he  has 
always  lived  in  comparative  comfort ;  has  been  blessed  with  a  numerous 
frmily ;  has  educated  them  well ;  and  placed  them  in  respectable  situa^ 
tions  of  usefulness  to  themselves  and  to  society.  To  this  result,  the  ex- 
tensive sale  of  his  valuable  writings  has  no  doubt  materially  contributed. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  minister  who  was  installed  in  the  Tubbermore  church 
after  Mr.  Carson's  secession,  was  a  man  of  rather  combative  propensi- 
ties ;  and,  mistakuig  his  vocation,  he  considered  himself  as  placed  in  a 
eort  of  dangerous  pass,  for  the'  defence  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Presbyteri- 
anism.  Hence  he  has  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostile  demonstrations, 
which,  if  he  had  more  correctly  estimated  his  own  abilities,  and  the 
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Strength  of  his  caose,  he  would  have  studiously  avoided.  AAer  the  pob* 
lication  of  Mr.  Carson's  work  on  '*  The  Mode  and  Subjects  of  Baptism," 
an  attempt  at  reply  was  made  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  a  rejoinder  was  also 
published  by  the  author.  This  little  controversy  finally  extended  to  per- 
haps two  pamphlets  on  each  side.  In  tlie  present  revised  edition  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Carson  has  embodied  nearly  all  the  pamphlets  which  he  previ- 
ously issued  in  answer  to  the  criticisms  of  various  eminent  men  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America ;  but  he  has  shown  his  sense  of  the  futility 
of  Mr.  Brown's  reviews,  by  omitting  altogether  his  refutations  of  them. 
This  Tubbermore  discussion,  although  not  worthy  of  being  handed  down 
to  posterity  in  the  following  immortal  work,  yet  served  to  convince  many 
in  that  immediate  vicinity,  that  their  previous  practice  was  not  so  capable 
of  defence  as  they  had  fondly  hoped.  The  consequence  was,  that  Mr. 
Carson's  church  began  rapidly  to  increase ;  and  the  people,  lapng  aside 
their  former  notion  of  his  insanity,  now  listened  to  hun  as  one  more  com* 
petent  to  expound  the  Scriptures  than  the  men  by  whom  he  was  suiw 
rounded. 

The  church  at  Tubbermore  became  Baptist  by  degrees.  Some  of  the 
members  were  baptized  before  the  pastor.  Owing,  probably,  in  part  to 
this  circumstance,  they  have  never  regarded  an  obedience  to  this  ordinance 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  admission  to  the  Lord's  supper.  Indeed* 
they  have  carried  the  principle  of  open  communion  to  the  utmost  extent, 
by  receiving  members  into  their  body  simply  upon  evidence  of  their  con- 
version,* with  but  little  inquiry  whether  they  agreed  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  Baptism,  expecting  that  whenever  they  became  convmced  of 
their  duty  to  be  immersed,  they  would  attend  to  it. 

To  the  great  majority  of  Baptists  it  will  appear,  that  this  practice,  to- 
gether with  their  open  communion,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
ample of  those  primitive  churches,  which,  in  other  points,  it  was  Mr. 
Carson's  delight  toamitate ;  and  that  its  tendency  must  be  to  throw  into 
the  shade  an  ordinance  prominent  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  dissever 
baptism  from  the  gospel  of  which  it  is  so  expressive  an  emblem.  Cei^ 
tain  it  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Carson  believed  this  plan  to  be  consistent 
with  the  will  of  the  Lord ;  and  this  fact,  while  it  may  seem  to  show  that 
his  views  of  gospel  order  were  not,  in  all  respects,  precise  and  clear,  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  strong  proof  of  his  extreme  liberality  and  kindness  of 
dis})08ition.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  bespeak  for  his  writings  a  very  favour- 
able attention  from  those  who  are  so  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  want 
ef  charity  among  Baptists.     He  was  as  charitable  as  their  hearts  could 
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"Wish ;  end  was  erer  more  ready  to  hold  fellowship  even  with  Aose  Pedo- 
baptiflts,  who  otherwise  taught  a  pure  gospel,  than  with  such  Baptists  as 
he  mi^t  conceive  to  have  departed  from  genuine  orthodoxy. 

He  united,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  an  enlarged  charity  with  the  holiest 
boldness  in  defence  of  truth.  In  all  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  he 
eminendy  displayed  the  humility  and  gentleness  of  the  christian  charac* 
ter.  Indeed,  he  seemed  simple  and  childlike  even  to  a  fault.  Yet  his 
productions  are  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  originality  of  the  thoughts, 
the  strengd}  of  the  arguments,  and  the  severity  of  the  rebukes,  which  they 
contain.  Many  have  conceived  a  most  erroneous  impression  of  his  whole 
eharacter  from  the  apparent  harshness  of  his  criticisms.  This,  however, 
arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  what  may 
be  called  ^  the  attic  salt ''  in  writing.  The  author  of  Junius  was  proba- 
bly a  very  goodnatured  man,  although  his  writings  are  fearfully  severe. 
He  knew  that  the  disease  which  he  had  to  treat,  required  a  powerful  re- 
medy ;  and  he  applied  a  caustic  one.  No  man  of  ill  temper  can  write 
keenly.  As  the  razor,  when  its  edge  becomes  ruffled,  will  not  cut  freely ; 
so  angry  passion  weakens  the  force  of  argument,  and  prevents  criticism 
from  taking  effect.  The  man  who  would  criticise  with  vigour,  must 
possess  the  power  of  self-control  in  a  large  degree.  Coolness  will 
enable  him  to  polish  his  shafls,  and  direct  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
Anger  and  wrath  evaporate  in  abuse.  But  no  one  will  find  this  applied 
by  Mr.  Garsmi  to  his  opponents.  True,  he  will  not  allow  impertinent 
qmbblers,  who,  to  support  the  system  of  their  own  party,  continue  still  to 
argue  against  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  Scripture,  to  pass  without  re- 
buke. And  where  is  the  ardent  lover  of  truth,  who  will  not  say  that  such 
ought  to  be  rebuked  and  made  to  retire  ashamed,  that  the  public  mind 
may  no  more  be  darkened  by  their  perversions  ?  We  frankly  confess  that 
the  more  we  read  on  the  Baptismal  controversy,  the  more  our  charity 
eompds  ns  to  strug^e  against  the  conviction  which  forces  itself  upon  us, 
that,  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  light  that  is  most  wanted — ^but  rdigiouB 
honesty. 

If,  beyond  this,  it  should  still  be  supposed  that  tliere  are,  in  Mr.  Car- 
ton's writings,  instances  of  unwarrantable  severity,  we  would  submit,  in 
aUeviation,  the  national  character.  The  Irish  people  are  remarkable  for 
▼igorous  conceptions  and  strong  feelings,  which  they  express  with  very 
little  attention  to  soflness  and  suavity  of  language ;  and  when  this  Irish 
▼ehemence  is  united  with  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  dislike  of  subtle 
perversions,  it  may  give  to  their  publications  an  appearance  of  unkindness 
which  ii  really  very  foreign  to  the  writers  themselves*  Certain  it  is,  that 
D 
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Mr.  Carson  has  been  most  favourably  known  as  a  peace-maker ;  and 
when  troubles  have  arisen  in  eome  of  the  little  churches  of  Ulster,  his 
presence  and  prudent  counsels  have  generally  contributed  to  settle  their 
difficulties,  and  to  calm  their  agitations. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  very  remarkable.  He  possessed  all  the  solid 
qualifications  of  an  orator,  without  any  of  the  pomp  and  display  usnaUy 
attendant  upon  those  who  are  regarded  as  good  speakers.  His  manner 
was  natural  and  graceful.  His  illustrations  were  very  abundant,  but  never 
learned  or  &r-fetched.  The  scenes  of  rural  life  supplied  him  with  a  rich 
fond  of  incidents  and  analogies,  that  enabled  him  to  make  truth  plain  to 
the  weakest  capacity,  and  which  told  powerfully  on  the  unsophisticated 
sympathies  of  human  nature.  His  usual  course  was,  not  to  sermonize^ 
but  to  expound  the  word  of  Grod,  by  passing  regulariy  through  its  succes 
give  portions.  This  plan  afforded  him  full  opportonity  to  bring  out  all 
the  latent  resources  of  his  mmd,  and  to  apply  his  vast  learning  to  the  im- 
portant practical  purpose  of  solving  the  various  difficulties  which  his  hear- 
ers might  encounter  in  their  reading  i  while  it  enabled  him  completely  to 
avoid  that  petty  ingenuity  which  is  too  oflen  exercised  in  building  a  dis- 
course upon  some  insulated  or  perverted  sentence. 

The  results  of  expository  teaching  have  always  been  of  the  most  de- 
lightful kind.  It  was  the  invariable  custom  of  Scottish  preachers,  in  for- 
mer times,  to  employ  the  forenoon  of  every  Lord's  day  in  the  exposition 
of  a  chapter.  This  they  denominated  lecturing ;  and  so  highly  did  the 
people  value  this  exercise,  that,  in  calling  a  young  minister  to  a  parish,  the 
great  question  was,  not  how  he  could  preach,  but  how  he  could  lecture. 
Of  these  congregations,  as  compared  with  those  of  our  own  time,  we  be* 
lieve  it  might  ahnost  be  said,  '*  There  were  giants  in  those  days.'*  The 
ha  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  professors  m  this  age,  though  evidently  dis- 
playing a  more  enlightened  and  christian  liberality  than  their  forefathers, 
are  &r  behind  them  in  familiar  acquaintance  with  their  Bibles ;  and  must, 
we  fear,  remain  so  while  the  practice  contmues  of  making  preaching  con- 
sist mainly  in  uninstructive  appeals  to  feeling.  In  religion,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  the  judgment  ought  to  be  the  regulator  both  of  the  affections 
and  the  conduct.  The  great  facts  of  Bible  history  form  a  solid  foundation 
on  which  Christianity  rests,  plain  to  every  mind,  and  speaking  to  every 
heart.  The  piety  that  is  built  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these,  and 
a  cordial  faith  in  them,  can  weather  all  storms ;  while  that  which  depends 
upon  the  changing  eddies  of  human  emotion,  can  withstand  nothmg,  and 
is  entirely  delusive. 

Under  the  mode  of  teacliing  above  described,  the  church  over  which 
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Mr.  Carson  presided  grew  exceedingly  in  scriptural  intelligence,  and  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  divine  things.  In  this  particular,  the 
writer  regards  them  as  having  surpassed  any  christian  society  with  which 
it  has  ever  been  his  lot  io  mingle ;  and  his  opportunities  for  observation 
have  not  been  limited  within  a  narrow  circle.  Among  them,  many  young 
men  have  been  trained  up,  who  are  now  scattered  abroad,  labouring  in 
the  gospel,  either  as  city  missionaries,  or  as  pastors  of  churches.  Tha 
high  state  of  intelligence  to  which  this  people  have  been  brought,  may 
also  be  partly  owing  to  the  abundant  opportunities  afforded  the  members 
finr  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  their  gifts.  It  has  generally  been  their 
custom  to  allow  such  brethren  as  were  skilled  in  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness, to  speak  to  their  fellow  men  in  the  public  assembly,  in  accordance, 
as  they  believe,  with  the  direction  of  the  Apostle.  ^  Let  us  wait — ^him 
that  teacheth  on  teaching,  and  him  that  exhorteth  on  exhortcUion,*^ 

This  practice,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  been  carried  by  the  Scotch  Bap- 
tists to  a  most  extravagant  length.  Many  of  them  have  concluded  that 
the  members  of  a  church  have  a  right  to  talk,  whether  it  be  to  the  edifi- 
cation or  the  annoyance  of  others.  As  those  least  qualified  to  speak  well, 
are  oflen  most  fond  of  hearing  tlieir  own  voice,  the  custom,  when  thus 
licentiously  indulged,  has  invariably  banished  the  congregation,  and  left 
the  would-be  orator  to  address  himself  to  empty  benches.  It  has  also 
eontributed  to  destroy  the  regular  ministry  which  Christ  has  instituted, 
by  leading  the  members  of  churches  to  suppose  that  it  was  better  for 
them  to  do  the  work  of  christian  teaching  by  turns,  than  to  sustain  any 
one  man  as  a  constant  preacher  of  the  gospel.  These  are  some  of  its 
abuses.  But  what  good  thing  may  not  be  abused  ?  It  must,  we  think, 
be  obvious  to  every  mind,  that  all  which  is  to  be  done  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  in  a  congregation,  was  never  intended  by  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  to  be  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man ;  but  that  all 
the  members  of  the  body  should  bear  their  part,  each  in  his  appropriate 
sphere,  and  in  that  department  of  duty  to  which  he  is  best  adapted.  In 
this  way,  by  a  prudent  and  judicious  employment  of  the  gifts  which  God 
has  bestowed,  the  talents  of  the  church  may  be  brought  out,  and  many  a 
christi^  fitted  for  usefulness,  whose  capacity  for  doing  good  might  other* 
wise  have  remained  comparatively  hidden  and  unknown. 

The  congregation  at  Tubbermore  was  also  divided  into  districts ;  and 
in  each  locality  meetings  were  held,  which  were  addressed,  with  great 
effect,  by  a  band  of  brethren  who  gave  themselves  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and  who  were  competent,  from  their  knowledge  and 
piety,  to  aet  as  preachers  in  almost  any  situation.    Thus  the  word  of  the 
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Lord  had  free  course  and  was  glorified ;  while  the  pastor  had  leisure  to 
make  full  preparation  for  his  public  duties.  * 

Every  Lord's  day,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  this  church  commemo- 
rated the  Saviour's  death  by  the  breaking  of  bread,  regarding  it  as  binding 
upon  them  to  do  so,  as  oi\en  as  the  return  of  hallowed  time  calls  them  to 
remember  his  resurrection.  This  is  a  universal  practice  amongst  all  the 
Congregational  and  Baptist  churches  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As 
authority  for  it,  they  appeal  to  Acts  xz.  7 :  ''And  upon  the  first  day  of  tlie 
week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached 
unto  them."  From  this  they  infer  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects 
for  which  the  churches  met  on  that  day,  was  the  breaking  of  bread.  In 
their  belief  that  such  was  the  primitive  custom,  they  consider  themselves 
sustained  by  what  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  christian  institutions 
were  observed  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles.  On  this 
point,  they  cite  the  testimony  of  Justin  Mart3rr,  who,  in  his  Second  Apo- 
logy for  Christianity,  says,  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  all  christians,  in 
the  cities  and  in  the  country,  are  wont  to  assemble  together,  because  it  is 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection.  They  then  read  the  sacred  writings ; 
listen  to  an  oration  from  the  bishop ;  join  together  in  prayer ;  partake  of 
the  Lord's  supper ;  and  close  by  a  collection  for  the  widows  and  poor." 
This  may  be  viewed  as  an  interesting  picture  of  Apostolical  order  in  its 
native  simplicity,  before  the  rude  hand  of  corruption  had  marred  its  fair 
proportions. 

The  increasing  frequency  with  which  this  ordinance  is  observed,  among 
most  evangelical  denominations,  is  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  present  day ; 
and  we  cannot  but  regard  the  extensive  change  from  annual  communioi^ 
a  custom  derived  from  the  superstitions  of  Easter— to  its  monthly  cele- 
bration, as  a  cheering  approach  to  primitive  example.* 

Mr.  CarEon's  church  were  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  supper  in  the 

*  Note  bt  the  Committee  or  Pubucatxoit. — In  admittiDg  this  account  of  the  pecu. 
liaritiei  of  their  Scotch  and  Irish  brethren,  the  committee  wish  not  to  be  understood  a« 
ikTOuring  all  the  views  and  practices  described,  or  as  encouraging  their  propagation  in 
this  country.  They  believe  that  mixed  communion,  and  the  admission  of  unbaptized 
persons  to  church-fellowship,  are  in  direct  violation  of  scriptural  authority ;  that  pub* 
lie  exhortation  by  laymen  in  Lord's  day  assemblies,  is  an  irregularity,  tending  to  pro- 
duce disorder,  and  many  other  evils ;  and  that  Christ  has  given  us  no  express  precept 
for  the  weekly  observance  of  the  supper— but  has  simply  required  that,  '<  <u  eflen  as  we 
do  it,  we  should  do  it  in  remembrance  of  him.'*  Yet  as  the  object  of  this  memoir  ia 
not  to  drfend  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  order,  but  only  to  sketch  the  history  of  a 
most  eminent  and  beloved  minister,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  keep  back  none  of  the 
facts  necessary  to  throw  light  on  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  tbt 
eonrse  which  he  pursned. 
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|mblie  assembly,  during  the  morning  service,  believing  that,  in  this  man* 
Her*  they  made^t  an  mstmment  of  really  showing  forth  the  Lord's  death, 
and  proclaiming,  by  visible  emblem,  the  great  facts  of  his  Gospel ;  and 
deeming  tlie  ordinance  iar  more  lively  and  impressive  when  thus  admin- 
istered in  the  midst  of  surrounding  spectators,  than  when  observed,  as  is 
often  the  case,  in  the  general  absence  of  the  congr^tion. 

The  peculiarities  of  church  order  to  which  we  have  now  alluded, 
iienred,  for  a  long  period,  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  denominational  distinction 
between  the  churches  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  Eng* 
luh  Baptists.  It  was  thought  by  the  former,  that  too  litde  attention  was 
paid,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  the  scriptural  model  of  church  govern- 
ment ;  while,  by  the  churches  of  Scotland  especially,  a  narrow-minded 
and  unlovely  spirit  was  manifested  towards  all  who  did  not  practi^  like 
themselves.  In  1840,  Dr.  Maclay  of  New  York  visited  Ireland,  spent 
some  time  in  Tubbermore,  admired  the  harmony,  doctrinal  soundness,  and 
efficiency  of  the  church,  and  was  deeply  grieved  that  minute  points  of 
difference'  should  continue  to  separate  brethren,  who  ought  to  be  uniting 
their  energies  for  the  advancement  of  Zion.  On  passing  to  London,  he 
represented  the  state  of  the  Tubbermore  church  to  some  of  the  ministers 
there.  Informed  them  of  the  great  liberality  of  Mr.  Carson's  disposiiion, 
and  advised  them  to  seek  a  plan  of  mutual  co-operation  with  him.  This 
opened  the  way  for  his  introduction  to  the  English  churches. 

For  several  years,  a  missionary  society,  sustained  and  managed  by  the 
Baptists  in  England,  had  been  labouring  to  evangelize  the  dark  portions 
of  Ireland.  Schools  were  established,  bible-readers  employed,  and  min- 
isters sent  forth  to  itinerate  among  the  destitute  population.  At  length  it 
was  determined  that  a  change  in  the  mode  of  the  society's  operations 
would  be  expedient  Many  believed  that  some  of  the  places,  on  which 
large  sums  had  been  expended,  were  so  completely  immersed  in  Popish 
darkness,  and,  withal,  so  unimportant  as  centres  of  influence,  as  not  to 
present  the  best  points  for  missionary  effort.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
was,  to  occupy  in  future,  as  far  as  possible,  the  more  commanding  posi- 
tions in  that  country,  and  from  these  to  extend  their  colonies  by  degrees 
into  other  and  darker  sections.  From  this  time,  the  attention  of  the 
society  was  directed  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  hitherto 
overlooked ;  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  being  a  native  of  that  region, 
was  the  first  missionary  appointed  to  the  field.  The  little  churches  pre- 
viously existing  there,  seemed  to  the  society  to  present  favourable  begin 
nings  for  more  extended  labours ;  while  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 

eoosert  with  them,  arose  from  the  little  peculiarities  of  their  church  order 
d2  f 
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This  the  society^  with  a  liberality  much  to  be  commendei],  removed,  by 
allowing  their  missionaries  to  organize  churches  upon  any  plan  which 
might  seem  to  them  and  their  people  most  in  harmony  with  Scripture. 
Thus  all  appearance  of  estrangement  is  vanishing  among  the  Baptists  of 
Ireland.  The  New  Testament  is  universally  taken  by  them  as  their  only 
guide,  and  they  endeavour  scrupulously  to  follow  its  example.  They  are 
neither  Scotch  nor  English  Baptists  distinctively,  but  catholic  christians, 
extending  their  fellowship  to  both.  The  result  of  union  in  this  instance, 
has  been  truly  an  accomplishment  of  the  dying  prayer  of  Jesus,  that  his 
followers  might  be  one,  that  the  world  might  know  that  the  Father  had 
sent  him.  Interesting  churches  are  now  rising  up  throughout  the  northern 
counties.  One  was  oiganized  at  Bangor,  near  Belfast,  by  the  writer, 
which  continues  to  prosper.  Another  has  been  gathered  at  Goleraine,  to 
which  a  son  of  Mr.  Carson  ministered,  until  he  was  removed  from  open* 
ing  usefubess  by  an  early  death.  It  is  now  under  the  care  of  a  mis- 
sionary. In  both  these  places  convenient  houses  of  worship  have  been 
erected.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Carson  are  every  where  preparing  the  way 
for  much  wider  success  than  has  yet  been  realized.  A  Presbyterian  min- 
ister,  and  two  or  three  students  for  the  ministry,  have  forsaken  the  Gene- 
ral S3mod,  and  are  now  setting  forth,  not  only  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  but 
his  ordinances,  in  their  original  simplicity.  Thus,  by  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Carson,  and  the  union  effected  between  him  and  the  English  brethren,  a 
wide  and  effectual  door  has  been  opened  for  the  introduction  of  a  pure 
Gospel  into  Ireland. 

In  1840  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Carson  by  Bacon 
CoU^,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  To  an  American  oollc^  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  done  justice  to  a  man,  who  deserved  the  highest  honours 
which  literary  institutioiis  can  bestow,  but  who  was  shut  out  from  receiv- 
ing the  merited  reward  of  his  scholarship  in  his  own  country,  by  his 
feithfiil  adherence  to  primitive  example. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Carson  was  induced  occa* 
sionally  to  visit  England,  and  take  part  in  the  missionary  meetings  of 
London  and  Bristol.  He  appeared  before  the  congregations  of  the  British 
metropolis,  not  with  studied  and  artificial  eloquence,  but  in  the  most  sim- 
ple and  natural  manner,  illustrating  the  word  of  Grod  by  plain  allusions  to 
the  events  of  rural  life ;  yet  enkindling  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  his 
own  holy  devotedness,  and  stirring  them  up  to  greater  zeal  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord. 

The  first  edition  of  his  unrivalled  Treatise  on  Baptism  having  become 
exhausted,  he  was  requested  to  enlaige  it,  and  prepare  it  anew  for  publi- 
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ettion.  Tl.e  English  churches,  with  their  accustomed  liberality,  deter- 
mined to  raise  such  a  subscription  list,  as  would  compensate  him  for  his 
arduous  researches,  and  show  their  high  estimate  of  his  character  and 
labours.  Without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  a  numerous  list  of  sub- 
•cribera  was  immediately  obtained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  in  adopting  and  issuing  the  work 
in  this  country,  resolved  to  afford  its  author  a  share  of  the  profits  arising 
from  his  mental  toils. 

From  the  midst  of  these  delightful  tokens  of  the  esteem  of  his  breth- 
ren, he  has  been  suddenly  called  to  an  imperishable  reward  in  heaven. 
His  mission  is  accomplished.  His  literary  career  has  now  terminated-^ 
bot  not  before  his  great  task  was  done.  Death  could  not  touch  him,  until  he 
had  put  the  finwHing  hand  to  this  masterly  production,  in  which  his  name 
and  his  memory  shall  live  through  all  future  time.  He  who,  like  Dr. 
Carson,  has  vindicated  and  rendered  prominent  an  ordinance  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  disentangling  it  from  the  web  of  human  sophistry  and  per- 
version, has  done  better  for  the  world,  than  if  he  had  founded  a  king- 
dom ;  and  has  reared  for  himself  a  monument  more  lasting  tlian  pillars  of 
marble. 

The  solemn  and  painful  circumstances  of  his  death,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers,  by  presenting  them  with  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  was  studying  with  him,  to  Dr.  Maclay  of 
New  York. 

"Dear  Sir, 

Yoar  letter  of  the  6th  of  July  last  to  the  late  Dr.  Carson  lies 
before  me.  As  his  hand  is  cold  in  death,  and  his  sons  are  greatly  afflicted, 
it  devolves  on  ma  to  acknowledge  your  favour. 

Knowing  that  you,  and  many  others  of  our  American  brethren,  will  be 
anxious  to  learn  when  and  how  he  died,  I  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  you 
with  a  true,  though  brief  account. 

He  went  over  to  England  in  July,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Baptist 
missionary  society.  For  this  purpose,  he  travelled  through  many  parts 
of  England,  and,  I  believe,  most  of  Wales.  When  on  his  return,  about 
the  end  of  August,  he  was  waiting  in  Liverpool  for  the  sailing  of  the  Bel- 
fast steamer.  It  was  night  fall ;  and  in  taking  out  his  watch  to  ascertain 
the  hour,  he  approached  unawares  to  the  edge  of  the  dock,  and  was  im- 
mediately precipitated  into  the  water,  where  it  was  twenty-five  feet  deep. 
Providentially,  there  were  persons  near  at  the  time,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
a  ladder,  sacceeded  in  rescuing  him  from  a  watery  grave.     His  shoulder 
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having  been  dislocated  by  the  fall,  he  had  it  set,  and  waa  conveyed  on 
board  the  steamer.  During  the  passage  he  became  dangerously  ill ;  and 
though,  on  his  arrival  at  Belfast,  he  had  the  aid  of  the  physicians  there, 
together  with  that  of  his  son  and  son-in-law,  Doctors  Carson  and  Clarke 
of  Coleraine,  it  was  ail  in  vain ;  he  must  go  to  his  rest,  and  receive  what 
he  often  termed  the  reward  of  grace.  On  Saturday  morning,  August  24tht 
1844,  he  departed  in  peace,  aged  68. 

His  remains  were  taken  for  interment  to  his  residence  at  Tubbermore. 
Oh,  what  tears  were  shed,  and  what  voices  of  lamentation  were  heard, 
over  the  dear  departed  warrior  I  Never  was  there  such  an  exhibition  of 
sorrow  in  this  country  before.  It  would  have  pierced  the  soul  of  any  one, 
to  have  beheld  the  anguish  of  the  old  veterans  who  had  stood  by  him  for 
the  last  forty-five  years.  They  looked  for  their  captain,  but  he  was  gone  I 
they  sought  their  general,  but  he  was  no  more  I  Having  supplied  his 
pulpit,  most  of  the  time  during  his  absence,  it  became  my  painful  duty  to 
do  so  on  the  first  Lord's  day  after  his  departure  from  our  world.  But 
such  a  house  of  weeping  hearers  I  never  saw  before,  and  hope  I  never 
may  again. 

You  may  be  able,  in  some  measure,  to  calculate  the  loss  which  the 
churches  of  Christ  have  sustained,  when  I  tell  you  of  what  he  intended 
to  accomplish.  AAer  the  death  of  his  beloved  and  excellent  wife,  he  told 
me  that  he  never  intended  to  take  another  holyday  in  this  world.  *'  I 
will,"  said  he,  "  leave  them  all  for  heaven."  At  another  time,  he  said, 
^  My  head  is  full  of  books ;  I  will  write  on  till  I  empty  myself."  One 
of  the  first  which  he  intended  to  have  given  us,  was  a  Treatise  on  the 
Atonement  Would  that  he  had  been  spared  to  execute  it.  But  Grod*8 
purposes  must  be  fulfilled.  The  eyes  of  all  the  Presbyterians  of  this 
country,  with  a  part  of  the  Scotch  church,  as  well  as  many  of  other  de- 
nominations, were  on  him  for  some  time,  expecting  this  work.  At  length 
he  consented  to  satisfy  their  wishes.  He  had  the  subject  thoroughly 
studied — the  plan  formed-— authors  read— notes  taken— «nd  the  book 
itself  all  but  written.  When  lo !  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  He 
intended  also  to  write  a  book,  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  the  Churches 
He  thought  that  ministers  in  general  were  lamentably  deficient  in  this 
matter.  When  I  think  of  all  he  designed  to  do,  and  which  he  could  do  so 
well,  I  am  almost  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  You  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  he  has  left  a  good  deal  behind  him  yet  unpublished.  He  had  just 
completed  a  work  on  "  Tlie  characteristic  style  of  Scripture,^* — show- 
ing its  purit}',  simplicity,  and  sublimity,  and  contrasting  the  God  of  the 
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Bible,  as  ihereiii  displayed,  with  U)e  gods  of  the  Heathen,  as  described 
by  their  poets.  He  has  also  lef\  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  with  many  smaller  articles. 

How  irreparable  is  his  loss !  How  successful  and  brilliant  has  been  his 
oouTse !  What  labours  has  he  undergone,  what  results  has  he  achieved, 
what  privations  and  sacrifices  has  he  endured  !  How  like  was  he  to  the 
apostles  and  primitiTe  disciples !  He  preached  the  Gospel,  through  good 
report,  and  evil  report  Nothing  could  cool  his  zeal.  Onward !  was 
ever  his  motto.  When  Christ  was  to  be  served,  his  laws  obeyed,  or 
his  tni^  defended,  no  force  of  opposition  could  discourage  or  intimidate 
him.  Many  an  Alps  has  he  crossed.  His  arm  was  mighty  when  fight* 
ing  the  battles  of  the  Faith. 

**  He  wu  a  warrior  in  the  Christiaii  field. 
Who  noTer  mw  the  iword  he  could  not  wield.** 

What  shall  I  say  of  his  assiduity  ?  For  the  last  fifty  years  or  more,  he 
was  never  known  to  be  idle  one  day.  He  laboured  hard  for  knowledge. 
What  shall  I  say  of  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic  T  Viewed  in  this  light, 
he  was  far  above  either  praise  or  censure.  The  grand  peculiarity  of  his 
mind  was  eritieal  aettmen.  He  always  saw  to  the  bottom  of  any  sub* 
ject  which  he  undertook  to  handle.  The  foundations  of  his  reasonings 
were  laid,  either  in  self-evident  truths,  or  in  explicit  statements  from  the 
Holy  Seriptores ;  while  his  honesty  of  heart  would  not  allow  him  to  de- 
riate  a  single  iota  from  truth,  to  accomplish  any  sectarian  object.  What 
shall  I  say  of  him  as  a  Christian  ?  Only  this,  that  with  all  his  classical, 
philological,  and  philosophical  acquirements,  he  had  especially  learned 
the  humility  of  his  lowly  Master.  With  the  colossal  stature  of  a  giant, 
he  possessed  the  meekness  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  May  we  all  in  this 
respect  imitate  his  example.  What  shall  I  say  of  him  as  a  theologian 
and  a  minister  T  Nothing.  Let  his  works  and  his  church  speak  for  him. 
Might  I  not  safely  challenge  the  world  to  produce  such  a  church  T  In 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  its  members  could  teach 
many  a  minister.  And  is  it  possible  that  such  a  man  can  ever  be  for- 
gotten T  Never,  till  the  last  trumpet  sounds.  He  himself  once  said  of 
Luther,  **  It  requires  an  age  to  produce  a  great  man  in  some  departments." 
But  a  Carson  is  not  to  be  found  once  in  a  millenary.  Who  is  so  blind  as  not 
Id  see  that  Ood  made  him  expressly  for  his  work  T  Had  not  the  fire  of 
God  kindled  his  soul,  would  courage  so  '  jmantic,  have  led  him  to  attaek 
the  hosts  of  the  ^  Man  of  sin,"  in  theii  strongest  entrenchment  ?  His 
feith  was  bold  as  that  of  Jonathan,  when,  with  his  armour-bearer  alone, 
be  assailed  the  thronged  ranks  of  the  Philistines.    Of  him  may  be  saki 
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that  which  was  once  said  of  Robert  Hall : — ^  He  is  gone,  and  has  left  the 
world  without  one  like  him." 

Tours  truly, 

G.  C.  MOORE. 

Tubbermore^  Sept.  97,  1844.*' 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence  I  It  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  that  this  eminent  servant  of  God,  whose  habits 
were  so  retiring,  that  he  scarcely  ever  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
flock,  except  at  the  imperative  call  of  duty,  would  have  been  permitted  to 
breathe  his  last  amid  the  quiet  scenes  which  he  so  fondly  loved,  and  which 
had  witnessed  his  sacrifices  and  his  toils.  And  yet,  in  a  journey  under- 
taken to  promote  the  Redeemer's  triumphs,  and  while  far  away  from  the 
spot  in  which  were  concentrated  all  the  objects  of  his  earthly  affection— 
he  is  summoned  suddenly  away,  and  borne,  as  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  to 
glory.  But  the  Christian  is  prepared  for  all  events.  At  home  or  abroadt 
in  safety  or  in  peril,  he  is  alike  enfolded  by  the  arms  of  a  faithful  God. 
Carson  dies  in  peace.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  had  eminently 
served  his  generation,  and  made  it  his  highest  joy  to  do  the  will  of  his 
Heavenly  Father.  For  Christ's  sake  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things 
His  Lord  declares  it  is  enough— «nd  the  messenger  comes  quick  from  the 
eelestial  realm,  to  bear  him  to  that  bright  world,  where  he  shall  rest  from 
his  labours,  and  wear  forever  the  crown  of  those  **  who  turn  many  to 
righteousness."  Well  may  it  be  the  ambition  of  every  Christian  minister 
to  die,  like  him,  on  the  field  of  batde,  fluslied  with  conquest,  girded  with 
heavenly  armour,  wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  leaving  it  recorded 
over  his  grave,  that  his  last  work  on  earth  was  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  to  perishing  men. 

llie  writings  of  Dr.  Carson  are  many,  though  not  vduminous.  A  list 
of  them  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  vdume.  It  may  be  sufficient  for 
us  to  commend  to  particular  attention  his  **  Principles  of  Biblical  Inter' 
pretation;**  his  work  on  **Ditnne  Providence;**  his  ^Etwwledge  of 
Jesus  the  most  excellent  of  the  Sciences  ;"  and  the  accompanying  work 
on  ^* Baptism.**  These  are  not  local  or  ephemeral  productions ;  but  are 
calculated  for  any  latitude,  and  destined  to  live  throughout  all  time. 

He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  family.  His  wife  was  truly  a  com- 
panion and  helper,  cheering  him  on  in  his  toils,  sustaining  him  in  his 
trials,  and  taking  upon  herself  the  entire  management  of  his  domestic 
concerns.  She  was  also  useful  to  him  in  his  studies,  by  finding  the  quo» 
-tatbHs  he  required,  and  reading  them  while  he  wrote.  She  has  gone  to 
the  world  of  spirits  a  little  before  him.    He  was  exceedingly  careful  to 
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train  up  his  duldren  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  con- 
ducted their  education  himself,  and  experienced,  in  their  subsequent  cha- 
racter, the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise,  that  those  who  have 
been  early  instructed  in  the  fear  of  God,  will  not,  in  after  years,  depart 
from  it.  His  was  a  happiness  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  parents.  He 
lived  to  see  all  his  children,  thirteen  in  number,  converted  to  God,  and 
openly  professing  their  faith  in  Christ,  by  following  him  into  the  baptis- 
mal grave.  He  was  also  called  to  experience  the  sorrows  of  a  father,  and 
the  joyv  of  a  Christian,  in  the  happy  death  of  some  of  them.  His  son. 
Dr.  Carson  of  Cderaine,  died  of  brain  fever,  just  as  he  was  about  to  be 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  only  two  weeks  aAer  he  had  written  a 
memoir  of  his  two  sisters,  who  were  removed  within  a  short  time  of  each 
other,  by  consumption.  They  departed  in  the  triumphs  of  faith.  One 
of  them,  when  expiring,  said,  ^  Father,  grieve  not  for  me.  I  am  only 
going  before.**  It  was  even  so !  Father,  mother,  son,  daughters,  have 
now  united  their  hallelujahs  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  For 
rach  meicy  bestowed  upon  fallen  humanity,  let  God  have  all  the  praise. 


ON  BAPTISM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TIHI  DOCTKINE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELET  ON  TBI 
SUBJECT  OF  THE  BURDEN  OF  PROOF,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ITS  BEARING 
ON   INFANT   BAPTISMy  EPISCOPACY^  AND   REUGIOUS   RITES. 

I  BNTiRELT  sgrec  with  the  present  distinguished  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
that,  in  the  discussion  of  any  question,  it  is  of  immense  importance  to 
ascertain  with  precision  on  which  side  lies  the  necessity  of  proof.  But 
I  utterly  disagree  with  his  Grace,  in  his  doctrine  on  this  subject  I 
shall,  therefore,  as  the  question  of  infant  baptism  is  concerned  in  the 
decision,  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  examination  of  what  has  been 
advanced  by  this  learned  writer. 

"  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance,"  says  the  Archbishop,  *'  to  decide 
in  each  case,  at  the  outset,  in  your  own  mind,  and  clearly  point  out  to 
the  hearer,  as  occasion  may  serve,  on  which  side  the  presumption  lies, 
and  to  which  belongs  the  [onus  prolKmdi]  burden  of  proof.  For  though 
it  may  often  be  expedient  to  bring  forward  more  proofs  than  can  fairly 
be  demanded  of  you,  it  is  always  desirable,  when  this  is  the  case,  that  it 
should  be  known,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  cause  should  be  estimated 
accordingly."  This  passage  expresses  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
often  advanced,  and  what  I  have  always  practised.  Controversy  cannot 
be  skilfully  conducted  without  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  this  matter.  But  in  what  follows  this  quotation,  I  differ 
from  his  Grace  in  almost  every  step.  "  According  to  the  most  correct 
ose  of  the  term,"  says  the  author,  **  a  presumption  in  favour  of  any  sup- 
position means,  not  (as  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  imagined,)  a  pre- 
ponderance of  probability  in  its  favour,  but  such  a  pre-occupation  of  the 
ground  as  implies  that  it  must  stand  good  till  some  sufficient  reason  is 
Adduced  against  it ;  in  short,  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  side 
of  him  wIm  would  dispute  it" 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  this  account  of  the  most  correct  use  of  the 
word  premmpHon^  in  the  phrase  to  which  he  refers,  is  at  all  a  just  one 
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And  he  has  given  no  examples  from  use  to  justify  what  he  apprdres,  or 
to  condemn  what  he  censures.  Mere  assertion  is  no  proof;  and  nothing 
but  instances  from  the  language  can  have  a  right  to  a  hearing  on  this 
question.  In  opposition  to  his  Grace,  I  contend  that  the  phrase  **  a  pre^ 
sumption  in  favour  of  any  supposition/'  always  implies  that  there  is 
something  which  renders  such  supposition  probable,  previously  to  the 
examination  of  the  proof,  or  independently  of  it.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
might  allege  innumerable  examples.  ''  If  one  opinion  is  universally  pre- 
valent," says  Zinmierman  on  Solitude,  "  it  amounts  to  a  presumption 
that  no  one  has  a  sentiment  of  his  own."  Does  this  imply  no  degree 
of  antecedent  probability  ? 

Dr.  Johnsoo  assigns  as  the  strict  meaning  of  this  word,  **  an  argument 
strong,  but  not  demonstrative, — a  strong  probability."  As  an  example  he 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  Hooker :  ''  The  error  and  unsufficience 
of  their  arguments  doth  make  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  presumption, 
that  God  hath  not  moved  their  hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he  hath 
not  enabled  them  to  prove."     Here  the  word  imports  probability. 

I  may  here  observe,  incidentally,  with  respect  to  the  strict  meaning 
assigned  to  this  word  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  what  I  have 
asserted  with  respect  to  the  caution  necessary  in  taking  secondary 
meanings  from  lexicons  and  dictionaries.  This  greatest  of  lexicographers 
alleges  the  passage  from  Hooker  as  using  the  word  presumption  for  a 
strong  probability.  But  the  idea  of  strength  is  not  in  the  word  presun^ 
tion ;  the  epithet  strong  is  added  to  it, — "  a  strong  presumption." 

But  where  does  this  writer  find  any  passages  in  which  the  word 
presumption  signifies  pre-'Occupation  of  the  ground  ?  I  can  think  of  none 
either  in  vulgar  or  in  correct  use.  I  appeal  to  the  universal  practice  of 
the  language.  When  we  say  that  there  is  "  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
any  supposition,"  we  always  mean  that  there  is  something  which  makes 
it  probable  antecedently  to  the  consideration  of  the  direct  conclusion, — 
never  that  it  has  such  a  preoccupation  of  the  ground,  as  casts  the  bur* 
den  of  proof  on  the  side  of  him  who  would  dispute  it 

With  respect  to  the  burden  qf  proof ,  I  shail  submit  the  following 
observations : 

First, — ^If  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  one  side  of  every  question,  it  is 
sel^vident  that  there  must  be  a  self-evident  principle  to  determine,  in 
every  case,  on  which  side  it  lies.  It  is  oflen  said,  that  controversy  has  no 
end ;  but  if  there  is  not  in  every  case  a  self-evident  principle  to  deter* 
mine  on  which  side  lies  the  burden  of  proof  controversy  could  have 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  Discretionary  laws  can  have  no  place, 
because  they  have  no  authority. 

Second, — ^Is  it  self-evident  that  j>rc-ocfifpiif ion,  which  may  be  acci- 
dental, necessarily  casts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other  side  ?  It  is 
not  self-evident  It  is  a  mere  arbitrary  figment,  totally  destitute  of  sel^ 
evident  authority. 

Third, — It  is  self-evident  that  pre-occupation  of  ground  does  not  cast 
the  biirden  of  proof  on  the  opposite  side,  for  this  might  establish  errcnr 
rather  than  truth. 

Fourth, — If  proof  IB  a  burden,  it  is  still  more  clearly  self-evident  that 
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theifi^  must  be  a  self-evident  principle,  in  all  cases,  to  determine  the 
bearing  of  this  burden.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose 
that  a  pre-oceupoHon^  implying  no  probability,  could  confer  such  a 
prerogative. 

Fifth, — Eren  the  highest  antecedent  probability  aJQfects  not  the  burden 
ef  proof . 

Sixth, — ^It  is  sdf-evident  that  in  every  question  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  the  side  of  the  affirmative.  An  affirmation  is  of  no  authority 
without  proofl  It  is  as  if  it  had  not  been  affirmed.  He  who  denies  has 
nothing  to  do  till  proof  is  advanced  on  the  other  side.  Can  he  refute 
evidence  till  it  is  advanced  ?  Does  not  his  Grace  himself  not  only  admit 
but  assert  this  when,  in  his  censure  of  those  who  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  casting  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  opposite  side, 
declares  that  in  such  a  case  there  is  "  absolutely  nothing  in  the  other 
scale  V  If,  then,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  opposite  scale,  can 
it  be  necessary  to  fill  the  other  scale  to  outweigh  nothing  7 

This  may  be  brought  to  the  most  decisive  test.  Let  the  combatants 
disagree  as  to  the  side  on  which  lies  the  burden  of  proof  and  both  per- 
versely refuse  to  commence  the  encounter ;  the  person  who  affirms,  in 
every  instance,  loses  his  cause.  If  he  submits  no  arguments  in  proof, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  it  cannot  rationally  be  received. 
The  negative,  without  speaking  a  word,  has  all  it  needs :  if  nothing  is 
alleged  in  proof,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  disprove.  This  law  of 
eontroversy  has  always  appeared  to  me  perfectly  self«vident ;  and  it  is  one 
of  great  importance.  For  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  is  asserted 
by  the  Archbishop,  on  the  importance  of  knowing  and  respecting  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  burden  of  proof  When  a  man  engages  to  prove,  in 
a  ease  in  which  proof  lies  on  his  antagonist,  he  always  injures  his  cause, 
and  in  some  cases  he  may  bring  it  unjustly  into  suspicion,  or  even 
destroy  it  For  sometimes  the  negative  may  be  capable  of  no  other 
proof,  than  that  the  affirmative  is  not  proved;  and  this  is  perfectly 
sufficient 

The  burden  of  proof  must  necessarily  lie  on  the  side  that  needs  the 
proofl  This,  surely,  is  the  side  that  cannot  subsist  without  an  exliibition 
of  its  evidence.  If  one  Me  remains  safe  as  long  as  the  other  proves 
nothing,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  that  side  to  undertake  proof.  For 
if  neither  attempts  proof,  the  negative  is  proved.  If  P  assert  a  doctrine, 
I  must  prove  it ;  for  until  it  is  proved  it  can  have  no  claim  to  reception. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  exists  only  on  its  proof,  and  a  mere  affirmation  of 
it  is  only  an  existence  on  affirmation.  If  I  obstinately  refuse  proof,  1 
leave  my  doctrine  without  foundation,  and  a  simple  denial  of  it  is  suffi- 
cient No  man  can  be  called  on  to  disprove  that  which  alleges  no  proof. 
What  is  disproof,  but  the  refutation  of  proof?  And  what  has  no  proof 
needs  no  refutation. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  though  the  burden  of  proof  always  lies  on 
him  who  holds  the  affirmative,  yet  when  he  has  alleged  his  proof,  the 
objector  is  bound  to  proof.  That  is,  the  objection  must  be  proved  before 
it  can  be  admitted  against  the  evidence.  An  objection  can  have  no 
ibroe  till  it  is  proved.    In  fact,  till  it  is  proved  it  does  not  properly 
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exist  as  an  objection.  He  who  objects,  must  affinn  something  to  be 
inconsistent  with  that  to  which  he  objects.  If  he  refuses  to  prove,  his 
objection  ceases  to  exist  It  is  perfectly  the  same  thing  as  if  he  did  not 
object.  If  a  man  must  prove  his  doctrine,  an  objector  must  prove  his 
objection.  Every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden.  He  who  affirms 
must  bear  the  burden  of  proving  his  affirmation :  he  who  objects  must 
bear  the  burden  of  proving  his  objection.  This  is  a  rational,  clear,  and 
self-evident  law.  Indeed,  the  very  phrase,  burden  of  proof,  or  if  the  Latin 
is  more  edifying,  the  onus  probandi,  necessarily  refers  to  proof  and  not 
to  refutation.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  burden  of  proof  should 
lie  on  him  whose  only  business  is  to  disprove.  The  burden  of  proof,  as 
to  different  things,  lies  on  both  sides  of  any  question.  The  holder  of  the 
doctrine  is  bound  to  submit  the  evidence  on  which  his  doctrine  is 
founded:  the  objector  to  the  doctrine  must  prove  anything  that  he 
alleges  as  an  objection.  Every  man  must  prove  that  which  his  cause 
requires.  If  I  do  not  prove  my  doctrine,  it  falls :  if  my  opponent  does 
not  prove  his  objections,  they  fall.  Here  each  of  us  must  affirm,  and 
each  must  prove  what  belongs  to  himself,  but  neither  of  us  is  to  prove 
that  which  belongs  to  the  other.  How  different  is  this  law  from  the 
erroneous  principle  employed  by  this  great  logician,  to  regulate  the 
matter  in  question.  I  proceed  not  a  step  but  with  the  torch  of  seli^ 
evidence  in  my  hand ! 

My  view  of  this  subject  is,  I  find,  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  learned 
Lord  Chancellor  King,  in  the  following  passage  from  his  **  Inquiry  into 
the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive 
Church,"  p.  41.     Part  11:  1691 : 

"  Now  this  being  a  negative  in  matter  of  fact,  the  bare  assertion  of  it 
is  sufficient  prool^xcept  its  affirmative  can  be  evinced.  Suppose  it  was 
disputed  whether  ever  St.  Paul  writ  an  epistle  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  bare  negation  thereof  would  be  proof  enough  that  he  dull^,  except 
it  could  be  clearly  evidenced  on  the  contrary  that  he  did.  So  unless 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  ancients  had  fixed  liturgies  and  prayer4xx>ks, 
we  may  very  rationally  conclude  in  the  negative,  that  they  had  none 
at  all." 

I  will  admit  the  law  which  I  here  lay  down,  to  be  equally  binding 
in  all  inquiries  afler  truth.  When  I  contend  with  the  Archbiahopi  I  am 
bound  to  proof:  my  opponent  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  reRite  my  proo£ 
He  is  bound  to  prove  all  his  objections ;  and  a  merely  possible  solution 
of  a  difficulty  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  objection.  So  also  with  respect 
to  every  doctrine,  and  every  institution  that  pretends  authority  from  the 
word  of  God.  There  is  another  observation  of  great  importance  on 
this  subject.  The  procedure  is  the  same  with  respect  to  every  indivi« 
dual,  were  there  no  one  in  the  world  to  dispute  with  him.  I  believe  it 
is  very  generally  supposed  that  a  man  may  safely  retain  such  institu- 
tions as  he  believes  to  have  the  privilege  of  casting  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  side  of  those  who  dispute  them,  till  he  is  forced  by  his  opponents. 
This  W  a  monstrous  mistake.  Were  there  no  one  to  dispute  with  us 
about  any  of  our  doctrines  or  ordinances,  we  are  equally  bound  to  the 
proof  of  what  we  receive.     And  in  considering  objections,  we  are  to 
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admit  none  that  are  not  proved.    We  are  fairly  to  act  the  part  of  both 
parties.     In  this  way  only  can  we  legitimately  expect  to  arrive  at  truth. 

The  Archbishop  refers  to  the  procedure  at  law  for  a  confirmation  of 
his  doctrine.  **  Thus/'  says  he,  *'  it  is  a  well  known  principle  of  the  law, 
thai  every  man  (including  a  prisoner  brought  up  for  trial,)  is  to  be  prc" 
nmud  innocent  till  his  guilt  is  established.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  we  are  to  take  for  granted  he  is  innocent;  for  if  that  were  the 
case,  he  would  be  entitled  to  immediate  liberation :  nor  does  it  mean  that 
it  is  antecedently  mm'e  Hkely  than  not  that  he  is  innocent" 

Upon  this  I  observe;  First,  though  his  Grace  is  the  first  logician  of  the 
age,  he  here  confounds  two  distinct  meanings  of  the  word  in  question, 
and  considers  them  as  one.  When  it  is  said  that  a  prisoner  is  to  be 
presumed  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  the  word  presumed  signifies 
stippased,  considered,  treated  in  law:  that  is,  he  is  not  to  be  legally 
jmdgtd  as  guiUy,  till  his  guilt  is  established.  In  fact,  neither  guilt  nor 
innocence  is  properly  presumed.  If  innocence  is  presumed,  it  must  be 
on  account  of  something  that  makes  guilt  unlikely:  if  guilt  ib  presumed^ 
it  most  be  from  something  that  makes  guilt  more  likely  than  innocence. 
The  law  anticipates  nothing  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence;  it  pronounces 
no  judgment  till  it  hears  the  proof. 

Bat  the  word  presumption  in  the  phrase,  "  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
any  supposition,"  has  a  very  different  meaning,  both  in  common  use, 
and  according  to  his  Grace's  definition  of  it.  Accordingly,  while  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  legally  considered  innocent,  there  may  be  the  strongest 
presumption  that  he  is  guilty.  He  cannot,  then,  in  the  same  sense,  be 
presumed  both  innocent  and  guilty.  Besides,  the  prisoner's  being  le- 
gally considered  as  innocent,  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  is  never  designated 
as  '' a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner."  There 
is  noty  then^aten  a  legal  use  of  the  phrase,  in  his  Grace's  sense.  In 
any  case  iillwlu<^h  it  is  said  that  there  is  "  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
prisoner/'  it  will  be  understood  by  both  learned  and  unlearned,  both  by 
the  coort  and  by  the  crowd,  that  there  is  something  that  renders  inno- 
cence probable. 

Second,— His  Grace  here  confounds  a  law  regulating  those  who  judge 
in  civil,  matters  for  others,  with  a  law  that  respects  every  individual  in 
regnlatite  "himself,  as  to  his  views  of  divine  things.  A  jury,  whatever 
may  be  tSeir  opinion,  are  not  to  find  a  man  guilty,  but  on  evidence  sulv 
mitted  in  court;  but  the  prisoner  himself  is  not  to  form  his  judgment 
by  this  standard. 

Third, — ^The  prisoner  is  to  be  legally  considered  innocent,  till  he  is 
proved  gniltv,  but  this  is  not  from  a  preoccupation  of  the  ground. 
There  is  nothing  here  that  can  be  like  pre-occupation. 

Fourth, — ^The  treatment  of  the  prisoner  is  grounded  on  self-evident 
truths.  If  he  did  not  commit  the  crime,  he  is  actually  innocent  of  it; 
and  if  it  is  not  proved  that  he  committed  it,  he  is  legally  innocent  of  it 
If  there  is  no  proof  of  guilt,  why  should  he  be  accounted  guilty?  Here 
the  burden  of  proof  is  regulated  by  the  same  self^vident  prmciple.  The 
accuser  most  affirm  and  prove  his  affirmation.  If  he  refuses,  the  charge 
fidla.  It  is  the  accuser  who  needs  the  proof.  The  want  of  proof  of 
b8 
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guilt,  is  legal  proof  of  innocence.  If  there  is  no  affirmation  of  guilt, 
there  is  no  pretence  for  trial :  if  the  affirmation  of  guilt  is  not  proved, 
there  can  be  no  legal  conviction.  All  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
my  doctrine. 

The  author  next  gives  an  example  fironx  possession  as  to  property. 
"  Thus  again/'  says  he,  "  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  any  individuals  or  bodies  corporate  to  the  property  of  which  they  are 
in  actual  possession.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are,  or  are  not, 
likely  to  be  the  rightful  owners;  but  merely  that  no  man  is  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  possessions  till  some  claim  against  him  shall  be  established.' 

On  this  I  observe,  First, — It  is  true  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  atk 
him  who  disputes  the  right  of  the  present  possessor ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  this  is  called  a  "presumption  in  his  favor."  It  is  true,  also,  gen 
erally  speaking,  that  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  possessor, 
but  the  sense  in  which  this  assertion  will  be  generally  admitted,  is  not 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  defined  by  the  writer,  but  the  sense  which  he 
disclaims.  It  will  universally  be  understood  to  mean  some  degree  of 
probability  that  the  possessor  is  the  rightful  owner  of  the  property.  It 
is  never  employed  to  designate  merely  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on 
the  side  of  him  who  disputes  the  right  of  the  possessor. 

Second, — ^The  principle  on  which  the  law  proving  possession  as  to 
property,  must  undoubtedly  be  founded  on  an  opinion  of  previous  pro- 
bability, otherwise  it  would  be  most  unjust  and  absurd. 

Third, — ^There  is  actually  an  antecedent  probability  on  the  side  of 
possession  as  to  property.  There  are  a  million  of  cases  against  one,  in 
which  the  possessor  is  itie  legal  owner.  The  law,  then,  is  founded  on 
self-evident  truth.  There  b  the  soundest  reason  directing  the  proce* 
dure  of  the  law  in  this  instance. 

Fourth, — ^To  put  the  proof  aa  the  possessor  would  unhinge  property, 
and  be  most  evidently  unjust  Many  rightful  possessors  might  not  be 
able  to  give  any  other  evidence  of  their  right  than  possession.  But  with 
respect  to  religious  doctrines  and  institutions,  there  is  no  antecedent 
probability  that  those  in  existence  at  any  time  are  actually  in  Scripture. 
The  vast  majority  of  religious  rites  used  under  the  Christian  name  are 
the  mere  invention  of  men ;  and  not  a  single  institution  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
as  it  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  has  been  left  unchanged ;  and 
it  is  no  injustice  to  put  each  of  them  to  the  proof,  because,  if  they  are 
in  Scripture,  proof  is  at  all  times  accessible.  There  is  no  similarity 
between  religious  ordinances  and  property.  As  to  a  man's  right  to- re- 
tain his  faith  and  practice,  it  not  only  continues  till  his  doctrine  and 
rites  are  disproved  by  Scripture,  but  equally  after  this  as  before  it  He 
is  to  be  lefl  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  religion  afler  the  clear* 
est  demonstration  of  its  falsehood  and  its  absurdity. 

Fifth, — ^The  civil  law  actually  establishes  the  procedure  as  to  posses- 
sion in  property :  the  Scriptures  nowhere  recognise  the  claims  of  posses- 
sion as  to  doctrines  or  institutions. 

His  Grace,  after  some  very  just  and  appropriate  observations  on  the 
importance  of  deciding  on  which  side  lies  the  burden  of  proof  and  hav* 
i|ig  illustrated  them  with  suitable  examples,  speaks  of  him  who  neglects 
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it  as  leaving  oat  "  ont^  perhaps^  of  his  strongest  arguments"    Now  how  ' 
does  this  consist  with  the  assertion,  that  the  presumption  referred  to  im- 
plies not  a  prerious  probability  I     Can  anything  be  an  argument  which 
has  no  evidence  ?    If  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  presumption,  what 
gives  it  so  much  weight? 

**  The  fc^lowing,"  says  the  author,  "  are  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
is  important,  though  very  easy,  to  point  out  where  the  presumption  lies. 

"  There  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  any  existing  institution.  Many 
of  these  (we  will  suppose  the  majority)  may  be  susceptible  of  alteration 
for  the  better ;  but  still  the  *  burden  of  proof  lies  with  him  who  propo- 
ses an  alteration ;  simply  on  the  ground  that,  since  a  change  is  not  a 
good  in  itself,  he  who  demands  a  change  should  show  cause  for  it." 

With  respect  to  civil  institutions,  there  is,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term,  a  presumption  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  the  le- 
gislature when  they  were  enacted.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  alter  them, 
except  they  can  be  improved.  But  even  with  respect  to  a  civil  law,  the 
moment  that  the  legislature  consents  to  bring  it  into  discussion,  it  must 
prove  its  utility  or  perish :  proof  of  this  lies  on  its  friends.  It  is  self> 
evident  that  the  advocates  of  a  law  must  show  the  arguments  that  sup- 
port it  If  these  are  refuted,  it  perishes  without  further  assault  If  it 
is  a  useless  law,  why  should  it  be  law  1 

But  with  req;>ect  to  existing  religious  institutions,  there  is  no  pre- 
8uoq>tioa  in  their  favour,  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  Their  present  exist- 
ence is  a  presumption  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
iostitutor,  but  not  that  they  are  of  Divine  origin.  He  who  holds  them 
must  prove  them.  He  who  assails  them  has  only  to  refute  what  is  al- 
leged from  Scripture  in  their  support.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
institution  is  useful  or  injurious,  but  whether  it  is  founded  in  Scripture. 
Had  an  institution  existed  from  the  time  of  Noah,  it  has  not  the  small- 
est authority  from  its  age.  It  must  prove  its  origin  to  be  from  God. 
"  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word,  it  is  because  there  b  no  light  in  them.'' 

"  Every  book  again,  as  well  as  person,"  says  the  author,  «  ought  to  be 
presumed  harmless  (and,  consequently,  the  copyright  protected  by  our 
courts,)  till  something  is  proved  against  it  It  is  a  hardship  to  require 
a  man  to  prove,  either  of  his  book  or  of  his  private  life,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  any  accusation ;  or  else  to  be  denied  the  protection  of  his 
coiintry.    The  burden  of  proof  in  each  case,  lies  fairly  on  the  accuser." 

**  The  burden  of  proof  in  the  cases  referred  to,  certainly  rests  justly, 
as  his  Grace  determines ;  but  not  from  a  presumption  of  innocence,  nor 
from  ^  pre^occupaiion  of  the  ground,  but  from  self-evident  truth.  No- 
thing could  be  more  self^vidently  unjust  than  to  oblige  a  man  to  prove 
his  own  innocence.  He  might  be  innocent,  yet  quite  unable  to  prove 
h.  What  other  proof  could  he  justly  be  called  on  to  £rive  of  his  inno- 
cence of  a  crime,  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  he  did  it  1  In  some 
cases  he  is  able  to  do  more,  as  when  he  proves  an  alibi;  but  more  is 
not  necessary.  If  he  is  not  proved  guilty,  he  is  innocent  of  course. 
His  accuser,  then,  must  affirm  guilt,  and  prove  it 

And  how  could  he  prove  that  his  book  is  innocent,  but  by  denying 
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thai  it  is  guilty,  and  challenging  his  opponent  to  proof?  Instead  of 
ffoing  over  every  sentence,  and  8lK>wing  that  it  is  innocent,  he  challJIngefl 
his  adversary  to  prove  guilt  in  any  sentence.  If  all  this  pr<j&eeds  on  the 
foundation  of  self^vident  truth,  why  lodge  it  on  the  slippery  ground 
of  presumption  of  innocence,  and  pre-occupation  t  It  is  an  abuse  of 
terms. 

"  There  is  a  presumption,"  says  his  Grace,  "  against  every  thing|Nira- 
doxical,  i.  e.,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion :  it  may  be  true ;  but 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  hun  who  maintains  it ;  since  men  are  not  to 
be  expected  to  abandon  the  prevailing  belief  till  'Some  reason  is  shown." 

The  burden  of  proof  lies  indeed  with  him  who  holds  anjrthing  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  opinion;  but  not  more  so  than  with  him  who  holds 
what  ift^n  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion.  Every  opinion  is  to  be 
supported  by  the  holders  of  it,  with  the  arguments  on  which  it  rests ; 
and  the  business  of  him  who  rejects  it  is  to  disprove  these  arguments. 
If  a  man  is  not  to  be  expected  to  abandon  the  prevailing  belief  till  some 
reason  is  shown,  neither  is  he  rationally  to  be  expected  to  adopt  or  re- 
tain the  prevailing  belief  till  he  has  a  reason  that  convinces  himself, 
though  he  is  not  lK)und  to  convince  others.  As  to  the  burden  of  proof, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  between  the  wildest  singularity  and 
the  most  prevailing  faith.  Every  thing  that  claims  belief  must  submit 
its  evidence,  else  it  cannot  be  rationally  received.  Every  thing  believed 
must  rest  on  evidence,  else  it  cannot  be  rationally  retained.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  lies  necessarily  on  the  side  of  the  opinion  believed :  the 
burden  of  disproof,  or  of  showing  that  the  arguments  alleged  in  proof 
do  not  prove,  lies  on  the  other  side.    Each  side  has  its  own  peculiar  proof. 

It  is  not  only  a  fantastic,  but  an  absurd  and  pernicious  principle,  that 
relieves  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  burden  of  proof.  If  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  that  the  Man  of  the  Moon  has  a  beard  down  to  his  knees, 
am  I  obliged  to  make  an  expedition  to  that  planet  to  determine  the 
question  by  actual  measurement  ?  Proof  lies  on  the  opinion,  not  on  its 
opposers.  Besides,  the  very  fact  that  his  Grace  gives  a  reason  why  men 
should  not  be  expected  to  abandon  the  prevailing  belief  till  some  reason 
is  shown,  destroys  his  doctrine :  for,  if  he  gives  a  reason,  then  he  rests 
not  on  a  mere  pre-occupation  without  evidence. 

Again,  if  mere  pre-occupation  determines  the  burden  of  proof,  then 
the  holder  of  the  most  singular  opinion  should  not  give  it  up  till  some 
reason  is  shown ;  that  is,  he  may  cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  side  of 
the  prevailing  opinion,  for  the  singular  opinion  has  preK)Ccupation  \a 
regard  to  him. 

Still  further,  if  the  prevailing  opinion  enjoys  this  prerogatif  e,  it  will, 
in  many  cases,  be  a  contest  which  is  the  prevailing  opinion.  The  doc- 
trine of  his  Grace,  on  the  burden  of  proof,  is  perfectly  absurd.  '- 

I  have  another  observation.  His  Grace  says :  "There  is  a  presump* 
tion  against  every  thinsr  paradoxical."  Now  I  ask  every  reader,  what  is 
the  sense  that  the  English  language  naturally  assigns  to  the  word  pre* 
sumption  in  this  sentence?  Is  it  not  a  degree  of  antecedent  proDabiHty  ? 
But  this  is  not  his  Grace's  meaning.  He  means  merely  that  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  with  him  who  holds  the  paradox,  without  expressing  any 
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Opinioa  of  probability.  If  my  observation  is  just,  his  Grace  has  unne- 
ceaihrily  chosen  to  express  himself  in  phraseology  that  is  not  English  in 
the  sense  m  which  he  uses  it.     The  expression  is  paradoxical. 

If  it  wCTe  not  foreign  to  the  present  controversy,  I  would  dispute  his 
Grace's  application  of  the  word  paradazical.  He  says,  '*  Correct  use  is 
in  favour  of  the  etymological  sense.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  correct 
English  never  uses  the  word  for  what  is  merely  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing belief  Indeed  in  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  vulgar 
and  classical  usage.  The  word  is  never  used,  either  by  scholars  or  the 
illiterate,  in  thesense  in  which  it  is  explained  by  this  writer.  In  its  best 
sense,  it  always  implies  something  at  first  sight  incredible,  or  apparently 
false,  or  contradictory, — ^never  simply  that  a  thing  is  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  belief.  It  is  said,  that  his  Grace  has  an  opiiftoiv  on  the 
sabbath,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  belief;  but  I  should  consider  it  calum- 
nious, to  assert  that  he  holds  a  paradoxical  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
sabbath.  The  most  singular  opinions  are  not  paradoxical,  simply  from 
their  sinffularity ;  I  know,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  meanings  assigned  to 
this  wOTd  by  Dr.  Johnson,  coincides  with  that  given  by  his  Grace ;  but 
he  has  given  no  example  for  proof;  and  he  gives  the  others  which  this 
writer  denies.  ParadoXf  Dr.  Johnson  explains  as  '<  a  tenet  contrary  to 
received  opinion ;  an  assertion  contrary  to  appearance ;  a  position  in 
appearance  absurd."  From  correct  use,  he  exemplifies  all  but  the  first : 
that  he  does  not  exemplify,  and  I  cannot  think  of  an  example  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  given  merely  on  the  authority  of  etymology, 
which  is  no  authority  at  all.  Mere  contrariety  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
is  not  a  paradox  in  the  sense  of  the  English  language.    This  is  another 

Koof  of  the  necessity  of  caution  in  using  the  authority  of  lexicons.  If 
r.  Jc^inson  is  guilty  of  such  an  inaccuracy  in  the  account  of  the  mean- 
ing of  an  English  word,  what  may  we  not  fear  from  lexicographers  in 
dnd  or  foreign  languages!  Nothing  but  examples  from  a  language  can 
be  ultimate  proof  of  the  meaning  of  words.  The  authority  of  lexico- 
graphers and  critics  is  only  secondary. 

"Accordingly,"  says  his  Grace,  ''there  was  a  presumption  against 
the  Gospel  in  its  first  announcement."  In  the  English  sense  of  the  term, 
there  was  no  presumption  against  the  Gospel  on  its  first  announcement. 
But  7.  admit  that  proof  lay  on  that  side.  This,  however,  is  not  from  any 
preK>ccupation  of  ground  on  the  other  side;  it  was  on  the  common,  se]& 
evident  principle,  that  every  doctrine  or  opinion  must  show  its  proof, 
else  it  must  cease  to  have  a  rational  existence.  He  who  denies  it  has 
nothing  to  do  but  refute  what  is  alleged  in  its  favour.  This  holds  uni- 
versally. ^  Indeed,  his  Grace  himself  rests  his  assertion  on  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  the  self-evidence  of  the  case,  not  on  pre-occupation.  "  A 
Jewiajb  peasant,"  savs  he, ''  claimed  to  be  the  promised  Deliverer,  in  whom 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  The  burden  of  proof 
lay  with  Him.  No  one  could  be  fairly  called  on  to  admit  his  preten- 
sions till  He  showed  cause  for  believing  in  Him."  Here  the  author  does 
not  rest  on  the  authority  of  an  arbitrary  principle,  but  gives  a  reason  for 
his  assertion.  And  if  it  is  true,  that  "  no  one  could  be  fairly  called  on  to 
admit  his  pretensions  till  He  showed  cause  for  believing  on  him,"  it  is  on 
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the  same  ground,  then,  that  no  one  can  be  fairly  called  on  to  bdiere 
anything  till  evidence  is  presented. 

*^Now"  continues  the  writer,  ''the  case  is  reversed.  Christianity 
exists :  and  those  who  deny  the  Divine  origin  attributed  to  it,  are  bound 
to  show  some  reasons  for  assigning  to  it  a  human  origin." 

This  indeed  b  a  most  chimerical  principle.  The  same  doctrine  is  at 
one  time  bound  to  proof,  at  another  it  has  the  privilege  of  casting  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  other  side;  (rom  the  mere  circumstance  of  exts- 
tetice.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  If  at  first  it  is  bound  to  proof, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  it  can  cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other 
side,  its  reception  must  be  evidence  of  its  truth,  or  the  ground  of  its 
reception  is  irrational  and  insufiicient  Now  the  presumption  for  which 
his  Grace  contends,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  evidence  at  ail. 

This  doctrine  is  utterly  without  foundation.  Christianity  is  as  much 
bound  to  proof  this  day,  as  it  was  the  first  day  of  its  publication.  Its 
opponents  are  not ''  bound  to  show  some  reasons  for  assigning  to  it  a  human 
origin."  If  they  refute  the  arguments  on  which  Christianity  rests,  they 
have  done  their  business.  The  establishment  of  Christianity  considered 
in  connexion  with  its  nature  and  means  of  propagation,  is  indeed  evi- 
dence of  its  truth,  but  no  reason  to  cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  its  enemies. 

On  what  does  such  an  arbitrary  principle  rest?  Do  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  as  soon  as  any  doctrine  or  position  is  established,  or  received, 
proof  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  dispute  it?  No  such  thing  is  pre- 
tended. Is  it  a  self-evident  truth  ?  Instead  of  this,  the  author  himself 
denies  this  presumption  to  be  even  a  previous  probability.  Every  ulti- 
mate reason  must  be  self-evident  But  here  we  have  an  ultimate  reason 
that  has  not  even  the  nature  of  evidence. 

His  Grace  rests  on  the  simple  existence  of  Christianity.  But  did  not 
Christianity  exist  irom  the  first  day  of  its  recepticm  by  the  first  individua. 
who  received  it  ?  According  to  this  doctrine,  then,  with  respect  to  all 
who  fi-om  the  first  moment  received  it,  proof  lay  <m  the  other  side.  Be- 
sides, with  respect  to  infidels  and  all  who  have  not  received  Christianity, 
proof  must  still  lie  on  it.  They  must  not  give  up  their- old  systems  till 
proof  is  submitted.  There  is  nothing  but  concessions  <«  this  principle 
of  settling  the  burden  of  prood  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  its  existence 
rests  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  dispute  it;  yet  all  who  dilute  it 
have  the  same  reason  to  cast  the  burden  of  proof  upon  it  Their  belief 
had,  with  respect  to  themselves,  a  previous  existence.  If  each  has  a 
right  to  cast  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  other,  they  never  can  contend. 

The  author  himself  forsakes  his  own  principle,  and  in  the  following 
passage,  gives  a  reason  why  the  burden  of  proof  should  now  lie  on  the 
opposers  of  Christianity.  «  The  burden  of  proof,"  says  he, ''  now  lies 
plainly  on  him  who  rejects  the  Gospel ;  which,  if  it  were  not  established 
by  miracles,  demands  an  explanation  of  the  greater  miracle,  its  having 
been  established  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  by  human  contrivance." 
Here  instead  of  relying  on  simple  existence,  he  relies  on  miraculous 
propagation,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition.  This  indeed  is  an  argument 
in  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity — ^not  a  reason  to  relieve  it  firom  the 
burden  of  proofl 
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"  The  burden  of  proof,  again/'  says  the  Archbishop,  *'  lay  on  the 
authors  of  the  Reformation :  they  were  bound  to  show  cause  for  every 
change  they  advocated ;  and  they  admitted  the  fairness  of  this  requisi- 
tion, and  accepted  the  challenge.  But  they  were  not  bound  to  show 
cause  for  retaining  what  they  left  unaltered.  The  presumption  was,  in 
these  points,  on  their  side ;  and  they  had  only  to  reply  to  objections. 
This  important  distinction  is  often  lost  sight  of,  by  those  who  look  at  the 
'  doctrines,  (S&c,  of  the  Church  of  England  as  constituted  at  the  Reform- 
ation,' in  the  mass,  without  distinguishing  the  altered  from  the  unaltered 
parts.  The  framers  of  the  Articles  kept  this  in  mind  in  their  expression 
respecting  infant  baptism,  that  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  rUained, 
They  did  not  introduce  the  practice,  but  left  it  as  they  found  it ;  con- 
sidering the  burden  to  lie  on  those  who  denied  its  existence  in  the 
primitive  church,  to  show  when  it  did  arise." 

The  burden  of  proof  did  not  lie  on  the  Reformers.  They  who  held 
the  established  doctrine  and  rites  at  that  time,  were  bound  to  show  that 
they  are  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  New  Testament  The  business 
of  the  Reformers  was  to  refute  any  arguments  from  Scripture  alleged  in 
support  by  their  opponents.  What  is  the  thing  controverted  ?  Is  it  not 
whether  certain  doctrines  and  rites  are  instituted  in  Scripture  1  If  this 
protestant  Archbishop  receive  the  common  protestant  maxim,  the  BibU^ 
the  whole  BihUy  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  he  cannot  controvert  this. 
And  if  this  is  the  controversy,  is  it  not  necessarily  the  business  of  those 
who  hold  them  to  be  in  Scripture,  to  produce  the  proof  that  they  are  in 
Scripture?  The  business  of  the  other  is  to  refute  the  alleged  evidence. 
This  is  a  self^vident  truth.  If  any  doctrine,  or  rite,  declines  to  show 
its  proof,  firom  the  admitted  standard,  it  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground 
for  want  of  proo£  To  deny  it  is  to  disprove  it  If  it  will  not  bear  the 
burden  of  proof,  it  is  unproved.  The  opposers  of  it  have  nothing  to  do. 
They  cannot  refute  proof  that  is  not  submitted  to  them.  If  pre-occupsp 
tion  is  rested  on,  that  pre-occupation  must  either  be  evidence,  or  the 
thing  is  believed  without  evidence.  But  pre-occupation  is  not  proof, 
ind  the  Archbishop  himself  does  not  make  it  even  probability. 

Besides,  as  soon  as  the  Reformers  had  received  their  new  system,  that 
system,  with  respect  to  themselves,  had  pre-occupation.  It  was  in  pos- 
session, and  according  to  the  Archbishop's  doctrine,  they  had  a  right  to 
cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other  side.  There  is  a  confusion  in  the 
Archbishop's  doctrme,  which  I  am  surprised  to  And  in  the  views  of  so 
great  a  logician.  Pre-occupaiion  he  at  one  time  applies  with  reference 
to  the  date  of  the  doctrine  or  institution ;  at  another  with  reference  to 
the  reception  of  the  doctrine  or  rite  by  individuals.  He  grants  the 
privilege  of  pr&-oceupation  to  every  man  with  respect  to  his  own  system, 
or  the  system  of  his  party.  There  is  nothing  akin  in  these  two  pre- 
occupations. 

The  distinction  on  which  the  Archbishop  rests  all  the  rites  retained 
by  the  Reformation,  is  indeed  a  very  important  one,  but  it  is  a  distinction 
that  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  support  either  in  Scripture  or  in  self-evident 
truth.  If  a  man  is  bound  to  show  cause  for  every  change,  he  is  equally 
bound  to  do  so,  with  respect  to  every  thing  which  he  retains.     He  most 
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submit  evidence  for  every  thing  which  he  holds,  or  be  charged  with  the 
absurdity  of  believing  without  evidence.  If  the  Reformers  renounced 
extreme  unction  because  it  was  not  instituted  in  Scripture^  why  did  they 
retain  infant  baptism,  or  any  other  human  invention  1 

How  could  the  Reformers  disprove  what  they  rejected  ?  Was  it  not 
by  proving  that  the  rejected  doctrines  and  rites  were  not  taught  in 
Scripture  ?  And  was  not  this  as  easily  to  be  done  with  respect  to  many 
things  which  they  retained,  as  it  was  with  respect  to  those  which  they 
rejected  1  And  how  was  this  to  be  done  with  respect  to  either,  but  by 
denying  that  they  are  in  Scripture,  and  challenging  th^ir  opponents  to 
proof?  Were  they  to  quote  the  whole  Scriptures,  sentence  by  sentence, 
showing  as  they  proceeded  that  the  rejected  doctrines  and  rites  were 
not  there  ?  This  absurdity  is  imported  in  the  doctrine  that  proof  lay 
with  the  Reformers.  It  is  a  truth  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  that,  in 
every  instance,  proof  lies  with  the  affirmative,  or  with  the  holders  of  the 
doctrine  or  rite. 

But  even  if  proof  of  the  rites  and  institutions  retained  by  the  Reform- 
ers, lay  with  their  opponents,  what  is  it  they  have  to  prove  ?  Is  it  not 
merely  that  the  things  objected  to,  are  not  instituted  in  Scripture  7  But 
the  Archbishop  unjustly  calls  for  the  proof  of  a  very  different  thing,  a 
thing  that  in  no  case  can  be  demanded.  He  demands  of  the  opponents 
of  the  rejected  rite,  or  institution, ''  to  show  when  it  did  arise."  I  care 
not  when  it  arose.  It  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  my  cause,  that  it  is  not 
in  Scripture.  Let  its  friends  trace  its  genealogy.  This  demand  is 
arbitrary,  unscriptural,  irrational.  You  might  as  well  demand  the  author 
of  the  rite  as  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  rite.  Do  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  every  rite  in  existence  is  to  be  continued,  unless  the  time  of 
its  introduction  shall  be  ascertained  t  Is  it  a  self^vident  truth  that  every 
thing  ought  to  be  retained  as  divine,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  its  origin  T 
Here  is  a  forged  bank  note  that  has  passed  over  half  the  kingdom,  im- 
posing on  the  best  judges,  but  is  at  last  rejected  by  the  bank ;  will  the 
Archbishop  think  himself  bound  to  receive  it  in  payment,  unless  he  can 
trace  it  to  its  origin  ?  This  bank  note  has  pre-^Kcupation,  yet  I  will 
engage  that  his  Grace  will  shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  his  own  shoul- 
ders. His  demand  is  not  founded  on  any  self-evident  principle  of  evi- 
dence, but  has  been  first  invented  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  a 
sanction  to  the  circulation  of  human  forgeries  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  The  case  of  Episcc^acy,"  says  his  Grace,  "  is  exactly  parallel ;  but 
Hooker  seems  to  nave  overlooked  this  advantage :  he  sets  himself  to 
prove  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  institution,  as  if  his  task  was  to  intro' 
duce  it  Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  arguments  so  adduced,  it  is 
plain  they  must  have  far  more  force  if  the  important  presumption  be  kept 
in  view,  that  the  institution  had  notoriously  existed  many  ages,  and  that 
consequently,  even  if  there  had  been  no  direct  evidence  of  its  being 
coeval  with  Christianity,  it  might  fairly  be  at  least  supposed  to  be  so, 
till  some  other  period  should  be  pointed  out  at  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced as  an  mnovation." 

The  case  of  episcopacy  is,  indeed,  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  infant 
baptism;   and  equally  groundless.     Hooker  showed  his  judgment  in 
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declining  a  mode  of  defence  which  is  so  completely  irrational.  Epis- 
copacy, and  every  doctrine  and  institution,  must  submit  their  proof,  or 
be  charged  as  being  without  proof.  To  prove  an  existing  institution 
o  be  scriptural,  and  to  introduce,  as  scriptural,  one  which  has  been 
neglected,  demand  the  same  process.  The  question  to  be  discussed  is, 
whether  the  institution  is  in  Scripture,  not  whether  it  is  in  practice 
among  any  denomination.  What  is  the  ground  on  which  this  distinc- 
tion rests?  Do  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  an  institution  in  practical 
existence,  has  a  pre-occupation  that  entitles  it  to  be  received  as  Divine, 
until  it  is  convicted  of  human  origin  1  Is  it  a  sell^videut  truth  ?  No 
such  thing :  it  is  a  figment  forged  to  sanction  the  doctrines  and  tradi- 
tions of  men. 

But  even  if  proof  did  lie  on  the  opposer  of  episcopacy,  what  is  he  to 
prove  ?  Surely  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  not  in  Scripture.  Yet  the 
Archbishop  puts  him  to  another  proof  He  obliges  hira  to  paint  out  a 
period  at  which  it  arose  as  em  innovation.  I  resist  such  a  demand,  as 
unscriptural,  irrational,  and  without  countenance  from  self-evident  truth. 
No  man,  in  order  to  disprove  error,  is  obliged  to  hunt  afler  its  origin. 
If  I  knew  the  pedigree  and  the  birth  of  episcopacy  to  a  moment,  I  would 
not  make  use  of  my  knowledge,  without  a  caution  that  the  thing  is  not 
necessary  to  my  case. 

What  is  presumption  in  the  explained  sense  of  his  Grace  ?  It  is  a 
pre-occupatum  of  the  ground,  that  does  not  take  the  thing  for  granted^ 
or  mean  thai  it  is  more  likely  than  not.  But  what  is  this  presumption 
about  episcopacy  ?  It  is  a  presumption  by  which  "  it  might  fairly,  at 
least,  be  supposed  to  be  so,  till,"  6lc.  Does  not  this  take  the  thing  for 
granted,  till  contrary  proof  is  submitted? 

In  the  foregoing  extract  it  is  assumed  that  if  episcopacy  existed  at  a 
certain  period,  it  roust  be  of  Divine  origin.  This  I  deny.  Were  I 
writing  against  episcopacy,  I  would  trample  on  the  evidence  with  regard 
to  its  date.  I  care  not  if  it  was  coeval  with  Adam,  if  it  is  not  appointed 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  also  insinuated  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
direct  evidence  for  episcopacy.  Does  this  mean  Scripture  evidence? 
Will  the  very  learned  and  liberal  Archbishop  of  Dublin  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  Scriptures  make  the  bishop  an  officer  superior  to  the 
presbyter  ? 

It  is  here  supposed  that  the  fact  that  episcopacy  notoriously  existed 
many  ages,  is  ground  to  believe  that  it  is  coeval  with  Christianity,  unless 
the  period  can  be  pointed  at  which  it  had  been  introduced.  The  writer 
»  universally  acknowledged  as  the  first  logician  in  Europe ;  yet  this  is 
not  logic.  It  might  be  coeval  with  Christianity,  and  not  be  Christian . 
it  might  have  existed  many  ages,  and  not  be  coeval  with  Christianity, 
even  although  the  period  of  its  introduction  could  not  be  pointed  out 
Freemasonry  has  existed  for  many  ages.  Are  we  to  believe  the  brother- 
hood that  it  is  of  Divine  origin,  or  that  it  was  instituted  by  Hiram  the 
great  architect  of  Solomon,  unless  we  are  able  to  trace  its  origin  ? 

"  In  the  case  of  any  doctrines,  again,"  says  the  writer, ''  professing  to 
be  essential  parts  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  \\i%  fair  presumption  is,  thai 
we  shall  find  all  such  distinctly  declared  in  Scripture." 
P 
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Here,  it  seems,  his  Grace  abandons  his  defined  sense  of  the  word 
presumption,  and  uses  it  in  the  sense  which  he  condemns — the  common 
English  sense,  importing  a  degree  of  probability.  I  ask  every  reader 
whether  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  the  words  last 
quoted.  Does  he  not  mean  that  the  thing  referred  to,  is  more  probable, 
or  more  likely  than  the  contrary  ?  It  respects  not  the  burden  of  proof, 
nor  pre-occupation  of  the  ground ;  but  the  antecedent  probability  of  the 
thing  asserted.  Why  is  the  thing  to  be  presumed  ?  Is  it  not  because 
of  its  probability  ? 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  itself,  while  it  is  not  only  probable,  but 
self^vidently  true,  that  every  thing  revealed  by  God,  will  be  revealed 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  clearness,  and  that  every  thing  is  revealed 
which  he  commands  to  be  believed  or  practised,  yet  as  to  the  manner 
and  degree  of  clearness  of  the  revelation,  there  can  be  no  just  anticipa- 
tion. Here  the  anticipations  of  human  wisdom  have  always  failed. 
How  a  thing  is  to  be  revealed,  we  learn  from  the  revelation,  not  from 
our  own  anticipations.  It  is  sufficient  if  a  truth,  or  duty,  is  revealed  in 
any  manner.  Has  the  Archbishop  a  design  of  protecting,  by  his  pro' 
sumption,  disbelief  of  certain  doctrines,  as  not  being  essenticd  parts  of 
revklation,  because  their  opponents  may  allege  that  they  are  not  tfts- 
tinctly  declared  in  Scripture  1 

*'  And  again,  in  respect  of  commands  or  prohibitions,  or  to  any  point," 
Bays  the  author,  "  delivered  by  our  Lord  or  his  apostles,  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  Christians  are  bound  to  obey."  why  speak  of  this  as  a 
presumption  ?  Can  anything  be  more  certain  than  that  all  the  com- 
mands and  prohibitions  delivered  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  are  to 
be  obeyed  by  those  who  profess  subjection  to  him  ? 

"  If  any  one,"  continues  the  writer,  "  maintain  on  the  ground  of  tra- 
dition the  necessity  of  some  additional  articles  of  faith  (as  for  instance 
that  of  purgatory)  or  the  propriety  of  a  departure  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment precepts  (as  for  instance  in  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  in 
the  Eucharist)  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  him." 

In  such  cases,  instead  of  calling  for  proof,  I  would  assert  that  the 
things  supposed  are  incapable  of  proof.  It  is  assumed  that  the  things 
referred  to  are  not  in  Scripture ;  but  are  additional  articles  of  faith. 
Now,  if  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard,  how  can  anything  not  in 
the  Scriptures,  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures  t  If  any  man  adds  trc^ 
dition  to  his  standard,  we  have  not  a  common  standard,  and  cannot  rea- 
son as  to  the  conformity  or  nonconformity  of  certain  doctrines  to  our 
standard.  We  must  dispute,  not  about  doctrines,  but  about  the  standard 
of  our  doctrines.  If  any  one,  professing  to  be  guided  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment, asserts  the  propriety  of  a  departure  from  New  Testament  precepts, 
I  would  not  call  on  him  for  proof;  I  would  assert  that  the  thing  is 
absurd.     How  can  a  standard  teach  that  it  is  not  a  standard  ? 

"  It  should  be  also  remarked,  under  this  head,"  says  the  author,  "  that 
in  any  one  question  the  presumption  will  oflen  be  found  to  lie  on  differ- 
ent sides,  in  respect  of  different  parties — e.  g..  In  the  question  between  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  Presbyterian,  or  member  of  any 
other  church,  on  which  side  does  the  presumption  lie  ?  Evidently,  to  each, 
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in  faTOor  of  the  rdigioas  community  to  which  he  at  present  belongs. 
He  18  not  to  separate  from  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  without 
haring  some  sufficient  reason  to  allege." 

In  the  Archbishop's  sense  of  the  word  presumption,  this  appears  to 
me  a  paradox  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  impossible  that  two 
parties  can  have  previous  possession  of  the  same  thing.  One  may  have 
pre-occupation  of  one  part  of  the  disputed  property,  and  another  of  an- 
other ;  but  unless  they  are  as  clever  as  St.  Dennis,  who  kissed  his  own 
head,  they  cannot  be  both  put  in  possession  of  the  same  thing. 

And  the  paradox  is  obviously  founded  on  a  confounding  of  things 
that  are  different  The  presumption  of  the  episcopalian  is  not  the 
presumption  of  him  who  holds  the  bishop  and  the  presbyter  to  be  the 
same  officer.  The  pre^^fccupation  of  the  episcopalian,  as  the  Archbishop 
ibrmerly  stated,  is  a  present  occupation  preceded  by  a  previous  occupa- 
tion of  notoriously  many  ages'  duration.  But  here  the  pre-occupation 
respects  present  possession,  that  is,  to  have  authority  with  none  l)ut 
themselves  respectively.  In  this  kind  of  pre-occupation,  the  episcopa- 
lian is  only  on  a  footing  with  his  opponent.  And  this  is  a  most  useless 
pre-occupation  that  equally  belongs  to  all  opinions,  and  is  to  have  influ- 
ence only  on  those  who  hold  them.  This  cannot  affect  the  burden  of 
proofl  The  pre4>ccupation  in  which  episcopacy  glories,  is  not  the  pre- 
occupation here  recognised. 

If  this  is  presumption,  and  if  presumption  has  the  privilege  of  casting 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other  side,  then  every  man  has  a  right  to 
decline  defending  his  own  opinions,  and  to  cast  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
those  who  dispute  them.     Can  anything  be  more  monstrous  ? 

"  It  is  worth  remarking,"  says  the  author,  ''  that  a  presumption  may 
be  rebutted  by  an  opposite  presumption,  so  as  to  shifl  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  other  side :  e.  g,,  Suppose  you  had  advised  the  removal  of 
some  existing  restriction :  you  might  be,  in  the  first  instance,  called  on 
to  take  the  burden  of  proof,  and  allege  your  reasons  for  the  change,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  a  presumption  against  every  change.  But  you 
might  fairly  reply,  True,  but  there  is  another  presumption  which  rebuts 
the  former :  every  restriction  is  in  itself  an  evil ;  and  therefore  there  is 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  removal,  unless  it  can  be  shown  necessary 
for  prevention  of  some  greater  evil ;  I  am  not  bound  to  allege  any 
spetific  inconvenience ;  if  the  restriction  is  unnecessary ,  that  is  reason 
enough  for  its  abolition :  its  defenders  therefore  are  fairly  called  on  to 
prove  its  necessity." 

It  is  true  that  a  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  an  opposite  presump- 
tion, if  the  word  is  taken  in  its  common  English  sense.  But  I  cannot 
see  how  this  is  true  accordinsr  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Archbishop.  If  one  thing  pretends  pre-occupation,  how 
can  it  be  rebutted,  as  to  pre-occupation,  but  by  proving  that  its  preten- 
sions to  pre-occupation  are  false  1  If  by  pre-occupation  it  has  the  privilege 
of  casting  the  burden  of  proof  on  its  opponent,  how  can  this  burden  be 
east  upon  it,  except  it  is  proved  not  to  have  the  pre-occupation  which  it 
pretended  ?  One  of  them  only  can  have  pre-occupation ,  and  consequently 
that  one  only  can  have  presumption.     Can  each  of  them  be  before  the 
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Other  ?    ThU  would  be  like  the  seven  ladies,  who  were  each  of  them 
handsomer  than  another. 

A  change  is  in  itself  neither  good  nor  evil ;  it  is  good  or  evil  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing  changed :  consequently  it  cannot  be  a 
sound,  just  principle  that  *'  there  is  a  presumption  against  every  change." 
A  presumption,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  that  lies  against  a 
change,  must  be  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  thins  sought  to  be 
changed,  was  at  first  the  result  of  wisdom,  or  at  least  oi  deliberation. 
This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  all  laws.  But  mere  pre-occupation  has 
not  the  smallest  authority.  And  though  when  a  legislator  calls  for  the 
change  of  a  law,  it  is  implied  that  he  considers  it  either  bad  or  useless, 
vet  in  all  cases  the  defender  of  the  law  is  bound  to  prove  the  utility  or 
innocence  of  the  law :  his  opponents  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  disprove 
his  arguments  and  show  that  he  has  failed  to  prove  its  innocence,  or  its 
utility.     If  they  succeed,  the  law  is  justly  dead. 

What  does  the  learned  author  mean  by  presumption  when  he  says 
that  "  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  every  restrict 
Hon,  unless  it  can  be  shown  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  some  greater 
evil  V*  If  every  restriction  is  in  itself  an  evil,  can  certainty  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  it  should  be  removed,  if  unnecessary  ?  Here  presumption 
turns  out  to  be  self-evidence,  and  the  restriction  being  unnecessary,  is 
never  enough  for  its  removal.  Here  presumption  is  more  than  prt^ch 
hility,  and  rests  on  self-evident  truth. 

But  does  not  the  Archbishop  here  abandon  his  own  doctrine?  Has 
not  the  restriction  pre-occupation  ?  According  to  the  author,  then,  the 
burden  of  proof  falls  on  those  who  dispute  it.  Yet  he  puts  the  burden 
of  proof  on  those  who  defend  the  restriction,  on  the  ground  of  self> 
evident  truth.  *'  Its  defenders,''  he  asserts,  ''  are  fairly  called  on  to 
prove  its  necessity."     If  so,  pre-occupation  has  no  authority. 

The  following  passage,  quoted  by  the  writer  from  Dr.  Hawkins,  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  my  doctrine.  "  In  no  other  instance  perhaps 
besides  that  of  religion,  do  men  commit  the  very  illogical  mistake  of 
first  canvassing  all  the  objections  against  any  particular  system  whose 
pretensions  to  truth  they  would  examine,  before  they  consider  the  direct 
arguments  in  its  favour."  Now,  if  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  doctrine, 
or  system,  are  first  to  be  considered,  who  is  it  that  is  obliged  to  state 
these  arguments?  Must  it  not  be  the  person  who  holds  the  doctrine  or 
iBystem  ?  How  can  the  objector  reply  to  arguments  that  are  not  laid 
before  him  ?  And  it  is  perfectly  the  same  thing  with  a  man  examining 
his  own  system,  or  doctrine :  he  must  first  consider  the  arguments  in 
proof,  and  afterwards  the  objections :  for  it  is  an  important  truth  that 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  that ''  there  may  be  truth,  and  truth  supported 
by  irrefragable  arguments ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  obnoxious  to  ob- 
jections, numerous,  plausible,  and  by  no  means  easy  of  solution."  I  go 
farther ;  there  may  be  truth  liable  to  objections  that  to  us  may  be  un- 
answerable, while  the  proof  is  irrefi'agable. 

But  the  next  quotation  is  not  in  accordance  with  this.  He  adds,  "  that 
sensible  men,  really  desirous  of  discovering  the  truth,  will  perceive  that 
reason  directs  them  to  examine  first  the  arguments  in  favour  of  that  side 
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of  the  question  where  the  first  presumption  of  truth  appears.  And  the 
presumption  is  manifestly  in  favour  of  that  rehgious  creed  already  adopt- 
ed by  the  country."  Reason  directs  to  begin  the  inquiry  as  to  the  truth 
of  any  religion,  by  examining  the  evidences  alleged  in  its  favour,  whether 
antecedent  probability  be  favourable  or  unfavourable.  But  it  is  monstrous 
to  suppose  that  there  is  a  "presumption  of  truth'*  in  favour  of  the  re- 
ligion of  a  man's  country.  What  relation  to  truth  has  the  relation  of  a 
man  to  his  country?  According  to  this  doctrine  there  is  a  presumption 
of  the  truth  of  every  religion  in  the  world.  What  is  the  value  of  that 
presumption  in  favour  of  any  religion,  which  is  equally  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  every  other  religion? 

Upon  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of  the  learned  and  scientific  Archbishop, 
on  the  subject  of  the  burden  of  proof,  is  neither  scriptural  nor  philo- 
sophical :  it  is  self^vidently  false.  Presumption  is  not  pre^ocrupation  of 
the  ground,  and  preoccupation  decides  not  the  privilege.  The  burden 
of  proof  cannot  be  directed  by  any  arbitrary  principle,  but  must  be  de- 
termined by  self^vidence  from  the  nature  of  the  theory.  The  side  that 
affirms  needs  the  proof;  and  the  side  that  needs  the  proof  must  produce 
it.  Infant  baptism,  then,  and  episcopaci/,  and  all  religious  rites,  must 
show  their  authority  in  Scripture,  or  perish  with  the  other  human  in- 
▼enti<Mi8  discontinued  at  the  Reformation.  **  Every  plant  which  my 
heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  plucked  up.'' 

I  will  close  my  observations  on  his  Grace's  doctrine,  with  stating  a 
presumption.  I  appeal  to  every  man  of  candour,  is  there  not  a  vehe- 
ment presumption  against  the  supposition  that  infant  baptism  is  in  Scrip- 
ture, when  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  labours  so 
hard  to  find  it  a  slippery  foundation  in  pre-occupation?  Were  it  in 
Scripture,  Dr.  Whatley  is  the  man  who  could  defend  its  title  against 
every  exponent. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE   MODE   OF   BAPTI81C. 

Meaning  of  the  ward  BAVTO^^Difference  between  bapto  and  baptizo. 

Section  I.— The  word  BAPTO,  from  which  is  fonned  BAPTIZO, 
signifiefl  primarily,  to  dip;  and,  as  a  secondary  meaning  obviously  de- 
rived from  the  primary,  it  denotes  to  dye.  Every  occurrence  of  the  word 
may  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these  acceptations.  It  has  been  said, 
that  it  signifies  also  to  wash;  but,  though  this  is  given  by  the  lexicogra- 
phers as  one  of  its  meanings,  and  is  admitted  by  many  Baptist  writers, 
it  b  not  warranted  by  a  single  decisive  example,  either  m  the  Scriptures, 
or  in  the  classical  authors.  It  has  also  been  said  that  it  is  a  generic 
word,  and,  without  respect  to  mode,  or  inclusive  of  all  modes,  denotes 
any  application  of  water.  So  far  from  this,  the  idea  of  water  is  not  at 
all  in  the  word.  It  is  as  applicable  to  every  fluid  as  to  water.  Nay,  it  is 
not  confined  to  liquids,  but  is  applied  to  every  thing  that  is  penetrated. 
The  substance  in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed,  may  be  oil, 
or  wax,  or  mire,  or  any  other  sofl  matter,  as  well  as  water.  Except 
when  it  signifies  to  dye,  it  denotes  mode,  and  nothing  but  mode. 

Bapto  and  Baptizo  are  considered  by  most  writers  as  perfectly  iden- 
tical  in  their  signihcation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  writers  on  this 
subject,  on  both  sides  of  the  great  question,  who  have  assigned  a  differ- 
ence of  meaning,  which  is  merely  fanciful.  Some  have  alleged,  that  the 
termination  zo  makes  baptizo  a  diminutive;  but  utterly  without  counte- 
nance from  the  practice  of  the  language.  Others  have  erred  as  far  on 
the  other  side,  and  equally  without  authority  make  6apftzo  a  frequentative. 
The  termination  zo  has  no  such  effect  as  either  class  of  these  writers  sup- 
pose ;  and  the  history  of  the  word,  both  in  sacred  and  classical  use,  justi- 
fies no  such  notion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  early  church  history  shows 
that  Baptism  was  performed  by  three  immersions;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  this  is  neither  scriptural,  nor  indicated  by  the  termination  of  the 
verb.  Even  had  Christ  appointed  trine  immersion,  the  frequency  could 
not  have  been  expressed  by  this  word.  We  should  recollect  that  the 
word  was  not  formed  for  this  religious  ordinance ;  but,  being  taken  from 
the  language,  must  be  used  in  the  common  sens^.  The  termination  zo 
does  not  make  a  frequentative  according  to  the  practice  of  the  language 
in  other  words;  and  the  verb  baptizo  is  not  used  as  a  frequentative  by 
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Greek  writers.  It  could  not  become  such,  then,  in  an  ordinance  of 
Christ.  When  Tertullian  translates  it  by  mtrgitart,  he  might  wish  to 
countenance  the  trine  immersion ;  but  it  is  strange  that  he  should  be 
followed  by  Vossius  and  Stephens.  It  is  strange,  also,  to  find  some  Bap- 
tists still  speaking  of  hapiizo  as  a  frequentative  verb,  since  they  cannot 
suppose  that  it  is  such  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  It  is  a  sufficient 
induction  from  the  actual  history  of  a  language,  and  not  speculations 
firom  theory,  that  can  settle  a  question  of  this  kind. 

The  learned  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  Reflections  on  Mr.  Wall's  History  of 
Infant  Baptism,  after  giving  us  a  copious  list  of  quotations,  in  which 
he^o  and  baptizo  are  used,  says :  "  I  think  it  is  plain,  firom  the  instances 
already  mentioned,  that  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  to  signification/* 
As  far  as  respects  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  I 
perfectly  agree  with  the  writer.  That  the  one  is  more  or  less  than  the 
other,  as  to  mode  or  frequency,  is  a  perfectly  groundless  conceit.  Yet 
there  is  a  very  obvious  difierence  in  the  use  of  the  words,  and  a  differ- 
ence that  naturally  affects  the  point  at  issue.     This  difference  is,  bapto 

U  NEVER  USED  TO  DENOTE  THE  ORDINANCE  OF  BAPTISM,  AND  BAPTIZO 

NEVER  SIGNIFIES  TO  DYE.  The  primitive  word  bapto  has  two  significa- 
tions, the  primary  to  dip,  the  secondary  to  di/e.  But  the  derivative  i;« 
formed  to  modify  the  primary  only;  and  in  all  the  Greek  language,  I 
assert  that  an  instance  is  not  to  be  found  in  which  it  has  the  secondary 
meaning  of  the  primitive  word.  If  this  assertion  is  not  correct,  it  will 
be  easy  for  learned  men  to  produce  an  example  in  contradiction.  That 
b^0  is  never  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  any  one  can  verify, 
who  is  able  to  look  into  the  passages  of  the  Greek  Testament,  where  the 
ordinance  is  spoken  of  Now,  if  this  observation  is  just,  it  overturns 
all  those  qieoulations  that  explain  the  word,  as  applied  to  baptism,  by 
an  allusion  to  dyeing;  for  the  primitive  word  that  has  this  secondary 
meaning  is  not  applied  to  the  ordinance;  and  the  derivative  word,  which 
is  appointed  to  express  it,  has  not  the  secondary  signification  of  dytinfr. 
Bapto  has  two  meanings;  baptizo  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Greek 
language  has  but  one.  It  not  only  signifies  to  dip  or  immerse,  but  it  never 
has  any  other  meaning.  Each  of  these  words  has  its  specific  province, 
into  which  the  other  cannot  enter;  while  there  is  a  common  province  in 
wiuch  either  of  them  may  serve.  Either  of  them  may  signify  to  dip 
generally;  but  the  primitive  cannot  specifically  express  that  ordinance  to 
which  the  derivative  has  been  appropriated ;  and  the  derivative  cannot 
signify  to  dfjre,  which  is  a  part  of  the  province  of  the  primitive.  The 
diflference  is  precise  and  important  Most  of  the  confiision  of  ideas  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  with  respect  to  the  definite  meaning  of  the 
word  baptism,  has  arisen  firom  overlooking  this  difference.  Writers,  in 
genera],  have  argued  firom  the  one  word  to  the  other,  as  if  they  perfectly 
corresponded  in  meaning. 

To  show  that  derivatives  in  to  are  equivalent  to  their  primitives,  Dr. 
Oale  gives  us  a  number  of  examples.  Now,  in  every  thing  essential  to 
his  purpose,  this  is  perfectly  true;  and  in  innumerable  instances,  no 
variation  may  be  capable  of  being  traced.  Yet  I  apprehend  that  such 
were  not  introduced  merely  to  vary  the  sound,  bat  that  they 
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were  ori^nally  designTed  to  modify  the  action  of  the  primitiye  reibSi 
The  termination  zo,  when  employed  to  form  a  derivative,  appears  to  me 
to  have  served  some  such  purpose,  as  the  Hebrew  causal  form,  and  to 
denote  the  making  of  the  action  of  the  verb  to  be  performed.  Mere 
speculation  is  of  no  value.  The  most  ingenious  theory,  not  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  language,  ought  to  have  no  authority.  To  ground  any- 
thing on  conjectures,  with  respect  to  a  subject  that  concerns  the  faith  or 
obedience  of  the  people  of  God,  would  be  not  only  unphilosophical  but 
impious.  But  that  my  observation  is  just,  may  be  fully  verified  by 
examples.  There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  Greeks  did 
form  derivatives  on  this  plan.  Could  I  produce  no  other  instance,  the 
following  from  iElian's  Varia  Historia,  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
my  doctrine.  It  occurs  in  the  anecdote  he  relates  with  respect  to  the 
beneficence  of  Ptolemy  Lagides.  "  They  say  that  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  took  great  delight  in  enriching  his  friends.  He  said  that  it  is 
better  to  enrich  others  than  to  be  rich,"  197.*  Here  plauteo  is  to  be 
rich,  and  phuiizo^  to  make  rich. 

We  have  another  instance  in  Heraclides,  "of  whom  he  provide 
many  with  a  su[^par."  Deipneo  is  to  sup ;  ddpnizo  signifies  to  give  a 
supper. 

Such,  then,  indubitably  was  originally  the  use  of  derivatives  with  this 
termination,  though  in  many  cases  they  and  their  primitives  may  be 
interchangeable ;  and  although  in  some  the  distinction  cannot  at  all  be 
traced. 

In  this  view  haptizo  would  signify  originally  to  make  an  object  dip. 
Its  use  then,  would  be  to  apply  to  the  dipping  of  things  too  heavy  to  be 
sustained  by  the  dipper.  Its  use  in  classicd  occurrence,  I  think,  will 
accord  with  this.  Compared  with  its  primitive,  its  occurrence  in  profane 
MTiters  is  very  rare,  and  it  generally  applies  to  objects  that  are  too 
heavy  to  be  lifted  or  borne  by  the  dipper.  It  applies  to  ships  which  are 
made  to  dip  by  the  weight  of  the  lading.  As  to  the  general  idea  of  dip* 
ping,  the  primitive  and  the  derivative  are  interchangeable.  The  primi* 
tive  may  be  used  with  respect  to  the  largest  body  that  can  be  immersed ; 
but  it  will  not  express  the  modification  denoted  by  the  derivative.  The 
derivative  may  be  applied  to  the  smallest  object  that  is  dipped ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  if  we  dip  an  object  in  any  way,  we  cause  it  to  dip  or  sink. 
I  shall  illustrate  this  observation  further  when  examples  actually  come 
before  us.  In  the  mean  time  I  observe,  that  whatever  may  orij^rinallj 
have  been  the  modification  of  the  termination  in  question,  the  difference 
in  the  use  of  bapto  and  baptizo  is  clearly  established.  To  ascertain  a 
difference,  and  to  account  for  that  difference,  are  two  very  different 
things.  In  the  former  our  success  cannot  be  doubted,  whatever  may  be 
thought  with  respect  to  the  latter. 

From  some  instances  in  the  application  of  this  word.  Dr.  Gale  was 
induced  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  so  necessarily  express  the  action  of 
patting  under  water,  as  that  the  object  is  in  that  state.  But  this  is 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  not  at 

*  ^ee  my  former  edition  for  the  original  of  dU  my  translatioBs. 
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iB  demanded  by  the  examples  on  which  he  founds  it  "  The  word 
i^pfizp/'  says  he,  '*  perhaps  does  not  so  necessarily  express  the  action  of 
jMtting  under  water,  as  in  general  a  thing  being  in  that  condition,  no 
matter  how  it  comes  so,  whether  it  is  put  into  the  water,  or  the  water 
comes  over  it"  Now,  were  this  observation  just,  every  thing  lying 
ooder  water  might. have  this  literally  applied  to  it  But  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  must  acknowledge  that  the  word  has 
not  literally  such  an  application.  In  any  particular  instance  when  this 
word  is  applied  to  an  object  lying  under  water,  but  not  actually  dipped, 
Che  mode  essentially  denoted  by  it  is  as  truly  expressed  as  in  any  other 
instance  of  its  occurrence.  Indeed,  the  whole  beauty  of  such  expressions 
consists  in  the  expression  of  a  mode  not  really  belonging  to  the  thing 
expressed.  The  imagination,  for  its  own  gratification,  invests  the  object 
with  a  mode  that  does  not  truly  belong  to  it ;  and  if  that  mode  were  not 
suggested  to  the  mind,  the  expression  would  lose  its  peculiar  beauty. 
Common  conversation  exemplifies  this  mode  of  expression  every  day ; 
and  mere  children  understand  its  import.  When  a  person  has  been 
drenched  with  rain,  he  will  say  that  he  has«  got  a  dipping.  Here  dipping 
does  not  lose  its  modal  import,  but  immediately  suggests  it  to  the  mind, 
and  intends  to  suggest  it  But  were  the  English  language  one  of  the 
dead  languages,  and  this  expression  subjected  to  learned  criticism,  it 
would  be  alleged  that  the  word  dipping  does  not  denote  mode,  but  wettings 
without  reference  to  mode. 

The  very  example  alleged  by  Dr.  Gale  is  formed  on  this  principle. 
It  is  brought  from  the  works  of  Aristotle.  "  The  Phenicisms  who 
inhabit  Cadiz  relate,  that,  sailing  beyond  Hercules'  Pillars,  in  four  days, 
with  the  wind  at  east,  they  came  to  a  land  uninhabited,  whose  coast  was 
full  of  sea-weeds,  and  is  not  laid  under  water  at  ebb ;  but  when  the 
tide  comes  in,  it  is  wholly  covered  and  overwhelmed."  Now,  though 
the  water  comes  over  the  land,  and  there  is  no  actual  exemplification  of 
the  mode  expressed  by  this  word,  yet  it  still  expresses  that  mode;  and 
the  word  has  been  employed  for  the  very  purpose  of  expressing  it.  The 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  expression  consists  in  figuring  the  object,  which  is 
Buccessively  bare  and  buried  under  water,  as  being  dipped  when  it  is 
covered,  and  as  emerging  when  it  is  bare.  In  the  same  style  we  might 
say  that,  at  the  flood,  God  immersed  the  mountains  in  the  waters,  though 
the  waters  came  over  them. 

No  example  can  more  clearly  disprove  the  notion,  that  this  word 
denotes  to  pour  or  sprinkle  a  little  water  on  an  object  The  thing  here 
supposed  to  be  baptized  was  wholly  buried  under  water.  The  beach 
is  said  to  be  baptized  when  the  tide  comes  over  it  Can  any  child,  then, 
be  at  a  loss  to  learn  from  this,  that  baptism  means  to  lay  under  water  T 
Should  we  say  that  God  baptized  the  earth  at  the  flood,  we  should  use 
an  expression  exactly  like  the  above.  Who,  then,  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptism  ? 

This  example  tends  to  confirm  my  observation  with  respect  to  the 
peculiar  import  of  derivatives  in  zo.  This  was  a  large  object,  that  watf 
not  supposed  to  be  taken  up  and  dipped,  but  to  be  caused  to  dip,  as  it 
were  bj  nking. 
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The  distinction  which  I  have  observed  between  the  use  of  btqfio  and 
baptize,  will  enable  us  to  refute  the  interpretaticm  of  the  word  baptism 
by  Mr.  Robinson  of  Cambridge.  **  The  English  translators/'  says  he, 
*'  did  not  translate  the  word  baptize,  and  they  acted  wisely ;  for  there 
is  no  one  word  in  the  English  language  which  is  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Greek  word,  as  the  New  Testament  uses  it,  containing  the  precise 
ideas  of  the  evangelists,  neither  less  nor  more.  The  difficulty,  or  rather 
the  excellence  of  the  word  is,  that  it  contains  two  ideas,  inclusive  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  baptism.  Baptize  is  a  dyer's  word,  and  signifies 
to  dip,  so  as  to  colour.  Such  as  render  the  word  dip,  give  one  true 
idea ;  but  the  word  stood  for  two,  and  one  is  wanti^  in  this  rendering. 
This  defect  is  in  the  German  Testament.  Matt.  iii.  1 :  '  In  those  days 
came  John  der  Tauffer,  John  the  Dipper ;'  and  the  Dutch :  *  In  those 
days  came  John  dtr  Dooper,  John  the  Dipper.'  This  is  the  truth,  but 
it  b  not  the  whole  truth.  The  Saxon  Testament  adds  another  idea,  by 
naming  the  administrator,  John  k  FuUuhtere^  John  the  Fuller.  The 
Icelandic  language  translates  baptism  skim,  scouring.  These  convey  two 
ideas,  cleansing  by  washing,  but  neither  do  these  accurately  express  the 
two  ideas  of  the  Greek  baptize ;  for  though  repentance,  in  some  cases 
accompanies  bqptism,  as  it  does  prayer,  yet  not  in  every  case.  Jesus 
was  baptized  in  Jordan,  but  he  was  not  cleansed  from  any  moral  or 
ceremonial  turpitude  by  it,  nor  was  any  repentance  mixed  with  his 
baptism.  Purification  by  baptism  is  an  accident ;  it  may  be,  it  may  not 
be, — ^it  is  not  essential  to  baptism.  The  word,  then,  conveys  two  ideas, 
the  one  literal,  dipping,  the  other  figurative,  colouring;  a  figure,  how* 
ever,  expressive  of  a  real  fact,  meaning  that  John,  by  bathing  persons 
in  the  river  Jordan,  conferred  a  charatter,  a  moral  hue,  as  dyers,  by 
dipping  in  a  dyeing  vat,  set  a  tinct  or  colour ;  John,  by  baptism,  discri- 
minating the  disciples  of  Christ  from  other  men,  as  dyers,  by  colouring, 
distinguish  stuffii.  Hence  John  is  called,  by  early  Latins,  John  Tinctor, 
the  exact  Latin  of  Joannes  Baptistes,  John  the  Baptist" 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  talents  and  of  extensive  reading ;  but 
whatever  other  accomplishment  he  might  possess,  the  above  specimen 
shows  that  he  was  no  critic.  Such  a  combination  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  meaning  of  a  word,  is  unphilosophical ;  and,  I  am  bold  to 
say,  that  in  no  language  was  it  ever  really  exemplified.  It  is  a  mere  .v 
speculation,  and  a  speculation  that  no  man  at  all  acquainted  wi)^  the  phi- 
losophy of  language  could  indulge.  Did  Mr.  Robinson  8a|]|pdse  that 
bapHzo  had  this  double  import  in  common  and  classical  use  ?  If  he  did, 
he  must  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  various  occurrences  of  the  word ; 
for  in  no  instance  is  his  observation  verified.  Did  he  suppose  that  the 
word,  in  its  appropriation  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  received  this  new 
meaning  ?  If  he  did,  he  supposes  what  is  absurd,  and  what  cannot  be 
exemplified  in  any  word  in  the  Bible.  If  words  could  receive  such  an 
arbitrary  appropriation  in  Scripture,  the  Book  of  God  would  not  be  a 
revelation.  Words  must  be  used  in  Scripture  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  understood  by  those  who  speak  the  language,  otherwise  the  Bible 
would  be  a  barbarian  both  to  the  learned  and  to  the  unlearned.  <<  Baptize," 
he  says,  "  is  a  dyer's  word."     Baptize  is  not  a  dyer's  word.    Bapto,  in  i 
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•eeondarj  sense,  signifies  to  dye ;  but  bapiizo  never  does.  It  is  strictlt 
UNiTOCAL.  What  a  ridiculous  thing  to  suppose  that,  by  immersion  in 
pare  water,  Christians  received  a  discriminating  hue,  like  cloth  dipped 
m  the  dyer's  vat  1  What  mark  does  it  impress  ?  Are  we  to  take  the 
eiplanation  of  the  import  of  an  ordinance  of  Christ  from  the  creations 
of  genius,  rather  than  fi'om  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  Apostles  7 
Such  a  meaning  the  word  in  question  never  has.  Such  a  combination 
of  primary  and  secondary  meaning  no  word  in  any  language  could 
have.  Such  a  meaning  has  nothing  in  the  ordinance  to  verify  it.  It 
b  infinitely  more  important  to  resist  such  explanations  of  baptism,  even 
though  their  authors  should  agree  with  us  with  respect  both  to  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  that  ordinance,  than  to  combat  the  opinion  of 
cmr  brethren  who  on  these  points  differ  from  us.  It  is  the  truth  itself, 
and  not  any  ritual  ordinance,  that  our  Lord  has  appointed  to  be  the 
bond  of  union  among  his  pec^le.  A  disproportionate  zeal  for  baptism 
may  sometimes  lead  to  danger  of  seduction  from  the  Gospel,  by  frater- 
nizing with  its  cormpiers,  firom  agreement  with  them  in  a  favourite 
ordinance. 

**  Not  long  before  the  death  of  Professor  Porson,"  says  Dr.  Newman, 
**  I  went,  in  company  with  a  much  respected  friend,  to  see  that  cele- 
brated Greek  scholar  at  the  London  Institution.  I  was  curious  to  hear 
in  what  manner  he  read  Greek.  He  very  condescendingly,  at  my  re- 
quest, took  down  a  Greek  Testament,  and  read,  perhaps  twenty  verses 
in  one  of  the  gospels,  in  which  the  word  bapto  occurred.  I  said,  *  Sir, 
yoo  know  there  is  a  controversy  among  Christians  respecting  the  mean- 
ing of  that  word.'  He  smiled  and  replied,  *  The  Baptists  have  the 
advantage  of  as !  He  cited  immediately  the  well-known  passage  in  * 
Pindar,  and  one  or  two  of  those  in  the  gospels,  mentioned  in  this  letter  ; 
I  inquired,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  baptizo  must  be  considered  equal 
to  hapio^  which,  he  sud,  was  to  tinge,  as  dyers.  He  replied  to  this 
effect;  that  if  there  be  a  difference,  he  should  take  the  former  to  be 
the  strongest  He  folly  assured  me,  that  it  signified  a  total  immersion. 
This  conversation  took  place  August  27,  1807." 

I  should  like  to  know  in  what  respect  this  eminent  scholar  considered 
btqtiizo  to  be  a  stronger  term  to  denote  immersion ^  than  its  primitive 
hapto.  I  wish  we  had  his  opinion  more  in  detail  on  this  subject.  As 
I  ipmHtBii  of  mode,  the  derivative  cannot  go  beyond  its  primitive.  As 
to  UiaSty  of  immerrioH,  the  one  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  other. 
Bat,  as  I  observed  before,  bapio  has  two  senses,  and  baptizo  but  one ; 
and  therefore,  in  this  respect,  the  word  used,  with  respect  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  is  stronger  in  support  of  immersion,  as  being  univocal. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  professor.  The  additional  modify- 
ing meaning,  which  I  pointed  out  in  the  derivative,  adds  nothing  to  th(5 
strength  of  signification  as  to  mode,  though  it  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  use  of  the  derivative  to  the  exclusion  of  the  primitive,  in  every 
instance,  with  respect  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

The  just  and  most  obvious  method  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  a 
word.  Is  to  examine  its  origin  and  use  in  the  languatre.  It  may  wander 
6r  fiom  its  rooCy  but  if  that  root  is  known  with  certainty,  the  connexion 
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maj  still  be  traced.  The  deriTative,  howeTer,  may  reject  ideas  con* 
tained  in  the  primitive,  or  it  may  receive  additional  ideas,  which  can 
be  learned  only  by  being  acquainted  with  its  history.  That  baptizo  is 
formed  from  bapto  is  a  thing  beyond  dispute.  But  as  I  have  shown 
that  they  are  not  perfectly  coincident  in  their  application,  I  shall  examine 
them  separately,  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  writers  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I  shall  give  a  copious  list  of  examples,  as  it  is 
from  this  that  my  readers  will  be  enabled  independently  to  form  their 
own  judgment.  This  method  will,  doubtless,  appear  tedious  and  unin- 
teresting to  many ;  but  it  is  the  only  method  entitled  to  authority.  For 
a  writer  on  controverted  subjects  to  give  merely  his  own  opinion  of  the 
import  of  his  documents,  accompanied  wilh  a  few  examples  as  a  speci- 
men of  proof,  would  be  the  same  as  if  an  advocate  should  present  a 
judge  and  jury  with  his  own  views  of  evidence,  instead  of  giving  them 
all  his  facts  and  circumstances  in  detail,  to  enable  them  to  decide  with 
knowledge.  A  work  of  this  kind  is  not  for  amusement,  but  requires 
patience  and  industry  in  the  reader,  as  well  as  in  the  writer.  If  the 
one  has  ransacked  documents  to  most  readers  inaccessible,  to  collect 
evidence,  the  other  should  not  grudge  the  toil  of  examining  the  evidence, 
seeing  it  is  only  by  such  an  examination  that  he  can  have  the  frillest 
conviction  of  the  truth.  Is  the  meaning  of  this  word  to  be  eternally 
disputed  t  If  one  party  says  that  it  has  this  meaning,  and  another  that, 
while  a  third  differs  from  both,  and  a  fourth  is  confident  that  all  three 
are  wrong,  what  method  can  legitimately  settle  the  oontroversr,  but  an 
actual  appeal  to  the  passages  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  t  These  are 
the  witnesses,  whose  testimony  must  decide  this  question ;  and  conse- 
.  quently  the  more  numerous  and  definite  the  examples,  the  more  anthori- 
tative  will  be  the  decision.  And  as  it  is  possible  to  tamper  with  evi- 
dence, the  witnesses  must  be  questioned  and  cross-questioned,  that  the 
truth  may  be  ascertained  without  a  doubt.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making 
an  apology  for  the  number  of  my  examples,  and  the  length  of  the  obser- 
vations that  ascertain  their  meaning,  the  only  thing  I  regret  is,  that  I 
have  not  every  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  Greek  language. 
Never  was  the  meaning  of  a  word  so  much  disputed :  no  word  was  ever 
disputed  with  less  real  grounds  of  difficulty. 

Section  II. — ^As  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  generic  word, 
signifying  every  application  of  water  without  any  respect  to  mode,  I 
shall  first  give  a  specimen  of  examples,  showing  that  it  not  only  signifies 
mode,  but  that  the  idea  of  water  is  not  in  the  word  at  all.  The  nature 
of  the  fluid  is  not  expressed  in  the  verb,  but  is  expressed  or  understood 
in  its  regimen. 

*  Near  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Idyl  of  Theocritus,  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  dipping  of  a  vessel  in  honey.  "  Instead  of  water,  let  my  maid  dip 
her  pitcher  into  honey-combs." 

Here  such  abundance  of  honey  is  supposed,  that  in  the  rooming,  the 
maid-servant,  instead  of  going  to  draw  water,  will  dip  her  pitcher  into 
honey-combs.  Not  water,  then,  but  honey,  is  the  substance,  with 
respect  to  which  the  vejb  in  question  is  here  applied.    And  that  dipping 
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IB  tbe  mode  there  can  be  no  question.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of 
pouring,  or  sprinkling,  or  washing,  or  wetting  an  uru  into  honey-combs. 

Aristotle  also  applies  it  to  the  dipping  of  hay  into  honey  for  the 
curing  the  flux  in  elephants.  "  Dipping  hay  into  honey,  they  give  it 
them  to  eat." — Hist  Animal,  lib.  viii.  26.  Though  it  would  be  possible 
to  sprinkle  hay  with  honey,  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  sprinkling 
or  pourinff  hay  into  honey.  The  preposition  eis,  with  which  the  verb  is 
connected,  forbids  it  to  be  translated  by  any  other  word  but  dip,  even 
were  it  possessed  of  different  significations. 

The  same  author,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  applies  the  word  to  wax. 
''  If  one  dip  anything  into  wax,  it  is  moved  as  far  as  he  dips." — Lib.  iii. 
12.  This  surely  is  not  an  application  of  water.  Nor  can  the  mode  be 
any  other  than  dipping.  Neither  pouring  nor  sprinkling,  washing  nor 
wettinff,  can  be  imported  here. 

In  the  last  line  of  the  First  Idyl  of  Moschus,  the  word  is  applied  to 
immersion  in  fire.  Speakin?  of  the  gifts  of  Cupid,  it  is  said,  "  For  they 
are  all  dipped  in  Are."  This  is  a  baptism  in  fire,  and,  beyond  dispute, 
dipping  was  the  mode. 

2SIian  applies  the  word  to  ointment :  Stephanon  ds  muron  hapsas,^' 
Lib.  xiv.  cap.  xxxix.     "  Having  dipped  a  crown  into  ointment." 

The  learned  friend  who  writes  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Ewing's  Essay  on 
Baptism,  translates  this  example  thus :  '*  Having  tinged  (imbued  or 
impregnated)  with  precious  ointment  a  crown  (or  garland), — the  crown 
was  woven  of  roses."  This  translation,  however,  is  not  made  on  sound 
principles  of  interpretation.  It  rests  on  no  basis.  The  author  has  not 
produced  one  instance  in  which  the  word  hapto  incontestably  and  con« 
feflsedly  must  signify  to  tm&uf ,  except  in  the  sense  of  dyeing.  To  tinge 
1  crown  of  flowers,  is  not  to  imbue  it  with  additional  fragrance,  but  to 
coloar  it  The  author  violates  both  the  Greek  and  the  English.  When 
we  speak  of  the  tingt  of  a  flower,  we  refer  to  its  colour,  not  to  its  per- 
fhrne.  To  tine^e  with  ointment  to  give  a  fragrant  smell,  is  not  an  English 
expression.  The  translation  labours  under  another  disease.  jE7i5  muron 
cannot  be  translated  with  ointment,  but  must  be  rendered  into  ointment. 
To  tingt  into  ointment  is  a  solecism.  The  verb  then  cannot  here 
be  translated  tinge,  or  irnibue,  or  impregnate,  even  though  it  had  these 
fligniflcations  in  other  places.  The  expression  cannot  bear  any  other 
transition  than — **  He  dipped  the  crown  into  ointment."  The  learned 
writer  thinks  it  improbable  that  a  crown  of  roses  would  be  dipped  in 
Tiscid  oil  in  order  to  improve  its  fra^ance.  I  admit  that  it  would  not 
be  to  my  taste.  But  does  the  gentleman  forget  that  it  was  the  oddity 
of  the  thing  that  induced  the  historian  to  mention  it?  Had  it  been  a 
common  thing,  it  would  not  have  had  a  place  in  Elian's  anecdotes. 
The  person  to  whom  it  was  presented,  observed  that  he  accepted  it  as  a 
token  of  the  good-will  of  the  giver,  but  that  the  natural  fragrance  of  the 
flower  was  corrupted  by  art.  It  is  no  improvement  to  gild  a  statue 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  Shall  we,  thereft>re,  force  the  words  of  the 
historians,  that  assert  this  of  a  certain  Roman  emperor,  to  assume 
another  sense  ?  Shall  we  say,  that,  as  it  was  no  improvement  to  the  statue 
to  be  gildedy  the  language  must  signify  merely  that  it  was  washed  ?  To 
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proeeed  on  such  principles  of  interpreta|ion,  would  render  the  precise 
^meaning  of  language  utterly  jinattainahlift  It  is  absurd  and  chimerical 
in  the  highest  degree.  In  some  points  of  view,  \  respect  this  writer 
very  much.  But  he  reasons  without  first  principles,  and  therefore,  has 
no  basis  for  his  conclusions.  He  is  extensively  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature;  but  had  he  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  in  his  memory^ 
he  cannot  be  a  critic,  so  long  as  he  multiplies  the  meanings  of  words  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  according  to  his  view  of  particular  exigencies.  In 
his  very  next  example,  he  makes  the  word  hapto  signify  to  purify  ^  from 
a  differei4t  exigency.  Jamblichus,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  relates,  as 
one  of  the  directions  of  the  philosopher  to  his  disciples, — oude  eis  perir* 
ranterion  em^d^etn,  which  the  writer  of  the  Appendix  translates,  "  not 
to  purify  in  the  perirranterion."  Here,  again,  he  proceeds  without  first 
principles.  He  has  not  alleged  one  instance  in  which  the  verb  must 
signify  to  purify.  He  has,  then,  no  ground-work  on  which  to  rest 
this  assumption.  And  the  preposition  m,  occurring  here  both  sepa- 
''  rately  and  in  conjunction  with  the  verb,  determines  uiat  the  action  of 
the  verb  was  directed  into  the  perirranterion,  or  basin.  Besides,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  purify  in  it,  but  out  of  it  Persons  e)>rinkled 
at  the  door  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  are  not  said  to  be  purified  tJi 
the  vessel  that  contains  the  holy  water.  But  the  writer  alleges  that  the 
*  perirranterion  was  too  smaU  ibr  dipping.  Very  true,  if  it  is  meant  that 
It  was  too  smaU  to  dip  the  body  m ;  but  it  was  not  too  small  to  dip 
the  thing  that  is  here  understood  to  be  dipped,  that  is,  the  sprinkling 
instrument  Had  the  writer  considered  that  the  phrase  is  elliptical,  as 
referring  to  a  thing  so  well  known  that  the  regimen  of  the  verb  is 
understood  without  being  expressed,  he  would  have  had  no  .necessity 
for  giving  a  new  and  an  unauthorised  meaning  to  the  word  bog^.  In 
the  next  direction  given  by  Jamblichus,  we  have  a  similar  ellipsis. 
"  Nor  to  bathe  in  a  bath,"  that  is,  nor  to  bathe  the  body  in  a  bath.  We 
ourselves  use  the  same  ellipsis.  Pythagoras  prohibited  these  things  to 
hb  disciples,  because  it  was  not  certain  that  all  who  had  fellowship  with 
them  in  the  perirranterion  and  bath  were  pure.  Do  not  dip  in  the 
perirranterion ;  do  not  use  the  perirranterion ;  do  not  dip  the  sprinkling 
mstruroent  in  order  to  purify.  Nothing  can  be  more  unphiloeophiciu 
than  the  conduct  of  this  writer.  As  oflen  as  he  meets  a  difficulty,  he 
gives  a  new  meaning  to  suit  the  situation.  Now,  though  I  could  make 
no  sense  of  the  passage  at  all,  I  would  resolutely  rei^se  to  ad(^  an? 
meaning  but  one  that  the  word  confessedly  has  in  some  other  place,  it 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  such  a  translation  will  make  sense;  it  must  be 
the  sense  that  the  word  is  known  to  express. 

Another  difficulty  with  respect  to  a  passage  in  Suidas  de  Hierocle, 
induces  this  writer  to  translate  hapto^  to  wet.  He  might  as  well  trans- 
late it,  to  dry.  A  person  was  scourged  before  the  tribunal,  "  and, 
flowing  with  blood,  having  wetted  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  sprinkles 
It  on  the  judgment  seat."  The  word,  however,  never  signifies  to  wet ; 
and  even  this  translation  does  not  suit  the  writer's  own  commentary. 
He  explains  it  as  referring  to  the  catching  of  the  blood  flowing  from 
his  wounds,  or  letting  the  pouring  blood  fill  the  hollow  of  his  hand.    To 
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»ei  15  far  enough  from  repiesenting  such  a  process.  There  can  be  i^ 
doubt  that  the  word  bimas  m  here  to  b#  translated  in  its  usual  senso^ 
"  And  having  dipped  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  sprinkles  the  tribunal." 
It  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  process,  but  of  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  there  can  be  no  doubt  If  the  blood  was  flowing  down  his 
body,  he  might  strike  the  palm  of  his  hand  on  his  skin,  and  gather  up 
the  blood  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Whatever  was  the  way  in  which 
the  operation  was  performed,  the  writer  calls  it  a  dipping  of  the  hoUow 
of  his  hand. 

In  the  Nubes,  Aristophanes  represents  Sodrates  as  ludicrpMsly  dippin| 
the  feet  of  a  flea  into  wax,  as  an  ingenious  expedient  te  measure  its  leap. 
**  Having  melted  the  wax,  he  took  the  flea  and  dipped4ts  feet  into  the 
wax."  Here  the  liquid  is  wax,  and  the  mode  can  be  nothing  but 
dipping.  Such  an  instance  determines  the  meaning  of  the  word  beyond 
all  reasonable  controversy. 

But,  though  the  word  is  most  usually  and  properly  applied  to  fluids, 
it  is  often  applied  even  to  solids  that  are  penetrated.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  ap^ies  it  to  the  thrusting  of  a  spear,  hapscu,  between  the  ribe 
of  a  man.  In  like  manner,  we  might  say  that  a  soldier  plunged  his 
sword  into  the  bowels  of  his  enemy. 

In  Matt  xxvi.  23,  the  action  of  putting  down  the  hand  into  a  dish  is 
expressed  by  this  word,  when  the  hand  was  not  actually  immersed  in  the 
fluid  at  the  bottom.  "  Who  dippeth  his  hand  in  the  dish."  Now,  it  is 
true  that,  according  to  ancient  manners,  the  fingers  were  actually  dipped 
in  taking  up  food  from  the  dish ;  yet  it  is  quite  proper  to  speak  thus  of 
the  action  of  putting  down  the  hand  in  the  inside  of  a  bowl  or  dish.  An 
excise  officer  might  be  said  to  dip  a  vessel  even  when  empty :  and  we 
speak  of  phmging  into  a  wood.  Miners  also  speak  of  the  dip  of  a  rock  as 
being  north  or  south,  by  referring  to  the  direction  of  its  sinking  or  slope. 

Lycophron  represents  Cassandra,  foretelling  the  death  of  Clytemnestra 
by  the  hand  of  her  own  son,  as  saying,  "  with  his  own  hand  he  shall  dip 
his  sword  into  the  viper's  bowels." 

Here  the  word  is  applied  to  the  penetrating  of  solids,  in  the  sense  of 
thrusting  or  piercing.  In  like  manner,  we  speak  of  burying  a  weapon 
in  the  bowels.  Pourings  sprinkling,  washing,  have  no  countenance  here, 
but  are  entirely  excluded. 

Ajax  is  represented  by  Sophocles  as  dipping  his  sword  into  the  army 
of  the  Greeks.  In  all  such  instances,  there  is  a  figurative  stretch  of  the 
word  with  a  fine  effect  on  composition ;  but  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
expression  consists  in  the  reference  to  the  proper  and  modal  meaning  of 
the  term. 

Section  m.^— Having  proved  the  application  of  the  word  to  mode, 
without  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  I  shall  now  at  random  produce 
examples. 

In  the  Thirteenth  Idyl  of  Theocritus  we  have  an  example  of  it,  in  the 
account  of  the  drowning  of  the  boy  Hylas,  who  went  to  a  fountain  to 
draw  water  for  the  sapper  of  Hercules  and  Telamon.  "  The  youth  held 
the  ciqpacious  urn  over  the  water,  hasting  to  dip  it,"  d&c.    Can  anything 
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^MDore  definite  than  thist  Can  any  one  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  a 
j^itcher  is  filled  with  water  at  a  fountain  t  Can  an  onprejudiced  reader 
■^  demand  a  clearer  example  than  this,  to  show  the  modal  meaning  of 
hapto  7  Even  the  unlearned  reader  may  judge  for  himself  in  this  matter. 
Indeed,  from  the  connexion  in  which  the  word  is  found,  he  may,  in 
almost  all  the  examples,  judge  whether  the  translation  of  the  term  is 
natural  or  forced.  I  hope,  then,  the  unlearned  reader  will  not  pass  over 
even  this  part  of  the  subject  as  altogether  beyond  him. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  "  Take  a  vessel,  an- 
cient servant,  and  having  dipped  it  in  the  sea,  bring  it  hither." 

Dr.  Gale  informs  us,  that  the  explanation  of  the  word  in  this  place,  by 
one  of  the  Greek  scholiasts,  is — ^^Baptein  signifies  to  let  down  anything 
into  water,  or  any  other  liquid."  Can  we  wish  for  better  authority  for 
the  meaning  of  a  Greek  word  Y 

Aristophanes,  in  the  play  entitled  Eirene,  affords  us  an  example  of  the 
word :  "  Bring  the  torch,  that  I  may  take  and  dip  it." 

Dr.  Gale  obierves,  that  the  Greek  Scholiast  and  Florent.  Christianus, 
preceptor  to  Henry  IV .  of  France,  refer  this  to  the  manner  of  purifying 
among  the  Greeks,  by  dipping  a  lighted  torch  in  water,  and  so  sprinkling 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  purined.  This  explains  the  Pythagorean 
(Hrecept,  quoted  in  Mr.  Swing's  Appendix. 

Dr.  Gale  has  given  us  some  fragments  of  this  author,  preserved  by 
Harpocratian,  where  the  general  meaning  is  more  obscure,  but  in  which 
the  peculiar  meaning  of  this  word  is  not  at  all  doubtful.  <*  When  I  have 
dipped^  I  will  cite  the  strangers  before  the  judges."  *'  This  passage 
would  have  been  very  obscure,"  says  he,  "  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
anything  would  have  given  light  to  it,  if  Suidas  had  not  attempted  it ; 
for  I  take  this  to  be  the  passage  he  refers  to,  when  he  says,  *  when  I  have 
dipped  the  oar,'  d&c,  which  helps  us  to  the  sense  of  the  word  htq^sas,  in 
this  place,  though  it  does  not  clear  up  the  whole.  Or,  perhaps,"  says 
he,  '*  it  may  be  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  dyers,  who  say,  for  instance, 
I  will  dip  it,  and  make  it  a  black."  Athencus  has  preserved  two  other 
fragments  of  the  same  author,  in  which  the  word  occurs;  one  is,  ''what 
a  wretch  am  I,  to  be  thus  dipped  over  head  and  ears  in  brine,  like  a 
pickled  herring !" '  We  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of  Suidas,  that 
bi^tein  applies  to  the  dipping  of  an  oar  in  the  water. 

Aristotle,  speaking  of  a  kind  of  fish,  says :  "  They  cannot  bear  great 
changes,  as  the  tmmernan  of  them  into  cold  water,  even  in  summer." 
Can  anything  be  more  decisive  t  We  could  not  speak  of  sprinklings 
or  pourings  or  wetting  a  fish  into  water. 

Speaking  of  the  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  certain  kind  of  snake  in  Africa, 
he  says :  "  Of  which  the  remedy  is  said  to  be  a  certain  stone,  which  they 
take  from  the  sepulchre  of  a  king  of  ancient  times,  and,  having  immersrd 
it  in  wine,  drink  it"  Here  the  virtue  of  the  stone  is  supposed  to  be 
extracted  by  the  wine  in  which  it  is  dipped.  They  do  not  sprinkle  the 
stone  with  wine,  nor  pour  wine  upon  it,  but  they  dipped  the  stone,  and 
then  drank  the  wine  in  which  it  was  dipped.  Even  the  unlearned 
reader  can  be  at  no  loss  with  respect  to  the  mode  imported  by  the  word 
in  this  process. 
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The  same  author  applies  the  word  to  the  immersion  of  animals  in  a 
pool  of  Sicily,  which  had  the  property  of  resuscitating  them  when  put 
into  it  after  suffocation.  What  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this?  If 
anything  can  be  more  decisive,  it  is  an  example  from  the  same  author, 
in  which  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  some  nations  to  cbjp  their 
children  into  cold  water,  soon  after  birth,  in  order  to  harden  them. 

Herodotus  decisively  fixes  the  meaning  of  this  word,  when  he  applies 
it  to  the  Scythian  ceremony  of  dipping  certain  things  in  a  mixture  of 
blood  and  water,  in  concluding  an  alliance.  "  The  Scythians,  in  con- 
cluding a  league  with  any  one,  make  it  in  the  following  manner : — Hav- 
ing poured  wine  into  an  earthen  vessel,  they  mingle  with  it  the  blood  of 
the  parties,  making  a  slight  incision  in  the  body  by  a  knife  or  a  sword. 
After  thisy  they  dip  into  the  vessel  a  scimitar  and  arrows,  a  hatchet  and 
a  javelin.  When  they  have  done  this,  they  utter  many  imprecations ; 
and  they  who  make  the  league,  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  com- 
pany, drink  the  mixture."  The  phrase  apobapsantes  es  ten  kulika,  can 
mean  nothing  but  dipping  in  the  bowl.  Pouring,  sprinkling,  washing, 
wetting,  and  all  other  fancies,  are  entirely  excluded. 

The  setting  of  a  constellation  is  termed,  by  Aratus,  dipping  in  the 
ua.  Is  there  any  doubt  with  respect  to  mode  in  this  example  ?  When 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  descend  below  our  horizon,  when  we  stand  on 
the  shore,  they  appear  to  dip  in  the  sea.  All  nations  speak  in  phrase- 
ology that  imports  this.     We  have  some  beautiful  examples  in  Virgil. 

The  same  authcNr  applies  the  wor^,  just  in  our  manner,  to  the  setting 
sun :  ''  If  the  sun  dips  himself,  without  a  cloud,  into  the  western  sea." 

Again  he  says :  *'  If  the  crow  dips  his  head  into  the  river."  Can  any 
one  need  a  commentary  to  point  out  the  mode  imported  by  the  word  heret 

"  Ccmstantine,"  says  Dr.  Gale,  '*  observes,  from  an  epigram  of  Her- 
molaus.  He  dipped  his  pitcher  in  the  water.  The  mysterious  Lycophron 
affi>rds  us  an  instance  parallel  to  this  in  Callimachus:  dipping  with 
strange  and  foreign  buckets."  And  again,  to  this  may  be  added  what 
Aristotle  says  in  his  Mechanical  Questions :  **  The  bucket  must  be  Jirst 
let  down,  or  dipped,  and  then  be  drawn  up  again,  when  it  is  full."  Can 
anything  be  supposed  more  specifically  to  express  dipping,  than  bapto, 
in  these  instances  1 

Homer  employs  the  word  in  the  Odyssey,  in  a  situation  where  the 
meaning  cannot  be  doubted.  He  compares  the  hissing  of  the  eye  of 
Polyphemus,  when  bored  by  a  red-hot  stake,  to  the  hissing  of  the  water 
when  a  smith  dips  his  iron  in  order  to  temper  it 

**  As  when  the  ■mith,  an  hutehet  or  lanre  axe, 
Temperlnc  with  iikill,  plu»gts  the  bitiint  blade 
Deep  la  cold  water.    (Whence  the  strength  of  steel.)" 

Cowrn. 

No  one  who  has  seen  a  horse  shod  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  mode 
of  the  application  of  water  in  this  instance.  The  immersion  of  the  newly 
formed  ^loe  in  water,  in  order  to  harden  the  metal,  is  expressed  by  the 
word  baptein.  An  instance  of  the  same  kind  we  have  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Book  of  Ecclesiasticusy  where  iron  heated  in  the  furnace  is  said  to 
e3 
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be  tempered  by  immersion  in  water.    The  note  of  Didymus  on  the  place 
is :  **  the  dipping  <^  red-hot  iron  in  cold  water  hardens  it" 

Anacreon,  in  his  Ode  on  the  Arrows  of  Cupid,  represents  them  as 
forged  by  Vulcan,  and  dipped  by  Venus  in  honey,  into  which  Cupid  put 
a  mixture  of  gall. 

The  manner  of  poisoning  arrows  by  dipping  their  points  in  the 
poisonous  matter,  sufficiently  explains  this.  Here  we  see,  also,  that 
this  word  applies  to  honey,  and  even  to  gall— to  poisoning  as  well  as  to 
washing. 

Hermlotns,  speaking  of  a  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  employs  this  word 
in  a  sense  entirely  analogous  to  the  use  of  bctptizein^  in  the  ordinance 
of  baptism.  He  applies  it  to  a  ceremonial  or  religious  purification  of 
the  person  and  garments,  by  immersion  in  a  river  after  defilement 
**  The  £2g3rptians  consider  the  swine  so  polluted  a  beast,  that  if  any  one 
in  passing  touch  a  swine,  he  will  go  away  and  dip  himself  with  his  very 
garments,  going  into  the  river."  Here  is  a  religious  baptism,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  from  defilement ;  and  it  is  by  immersion,  expressed 
by  baptein.  Can  any  one  require  a  more  definite  example  T  The  per^ 
son  dips  himself;  therefore  it  is  bttptOf  to  dip,  and  not  baptize,  to  cause 
to  dip.  All  the  occurrences  of  the  word  in  the  Septuagint  are  confirmap 
tory  of  this  view  of  its  meaning. 

Ex.  xii.  22.  **  And  ye  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dipping  it 
in  the  blood  which  is  at  the  door,"  6lc.  The  effect  of  the  thing  done 
is  not  washing :  it  is  smearing.  The  mode  b  not  pouring  or  sprinkling, 
but  dipping. 

Lev.  iv.  6.  **  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood,  and 
sprinkle  of  the  blood,"  6lc,  Here  we  have  the  action  both  of  dipping 
ttid  sprinkling;  and  ba^to  applies  to  the  former,  while  raino  applies  to 
the  latter.     Can  anything  be  more  decisive  than  this  ? 

Lev.  iv.  17.  **  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  and  sprinkle  it,"  die. 

Lev.  ix.  9.  **  And  he  dipped  his  finger  into  the  blood."  He  could 
not  sprinkle  or  pour  his  finger  into  the  blood. 

Lev.  xi.  d2.  **  It  must  l^  put  into  water."  Literally,  '*  It  shall  be 
dipped  into  water."     This  cannot  admit  even  of  plausible  evasion. 

Lev.  xiv.  6.  **  And  shall  dip  them  and  the  living  bird  in  the  blood,"  &c. 

Dr.  Wall  has  asserted  that  the  word  bemsei  here,  cannot  be  understood 
dipping  all  over ;  far  the  blood  of  the  bird  in  the  basin  could  not  be 
enough  to  receive  the  living  bird,  and  the  cedar  wood,  and  the  scarlet, 
and  the  hyssop,  all  into  it.  To  this  the  answer  of  Dr.  Gale  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  blood  of  the  slain  bird  was  received  in  a  vessel  of 
running  water,  in  which  mixture,  as  appears  from  verse  51,  the  things 
M'ere  to  be  dipped.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  makes  the  figure  have  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  the  double  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
It  washes  as  well  as  atones ;  and  though  this  might  be  exhibited  by  sepa- 
rate dippings,  yet  the  union  is  seen  more  clearly  in  the  combination  of 
blood  and  water.  But  that  the  word  baptein  is  employed  when  only  a  part 
of  an  object  is  dipped,  is  most  freely  admitted ;  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  very  word  dip  itself.  Thus  we  speak  of  dipping  a  pen  in  ink^ 
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when  onlj  the  pcmit  <^  the  pen  is  dipped.  What  should  we  say  of  the 
foreigner  who  should  allege  that  the  English  word  dip,  when  applied 
>n  the  expression,  Tkey  dipped  the  man  in  the  river ,  does  not  necessarily 
unply  that  they  dipped  him  all  over,  because  he  finds  from  the  expression, 
dip  a  pen  in  ink^  it  b  applied  sometimes  when  only  a  part  is  dipped  I 
Tet  grave  doctors,  when  they  criticise  in  a  dead  language,  make  them* 
■elres  such  fools  1  and  their  folly  is  concealed  only  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  language  is  dead  with  respect  to  which  they  make  their  silly 
obserrations.  Every  person  at  all  accustomed  to  philosophise  on  language, 
knows  that  such  a  figure  is  quite  common ;  but  that  it  never  alters  or 
•ffectfl  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  The  figure,  in  fact,  is  not  in  the 
▼erb,  bat  in  its  regimen.  In  all  such  expressions,  both  bapto  and  dip 
have  their  proper  and  entire  significations,  and  express  mode,  as  fully  as 
when  there  is  no  figure.  The  expression,  dip  a  pen,  determines  mode  as 
dearly  as  when  the  object  is  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  never  to  arise. 
A  writer  must  be  perverse  indeed,  who  indulges  himself  in  such  quibbles ; 
yet  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  learned  writers  have  urged  this  objec- 
tion. It  must  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Wall,  though  he  is  a  friend  to  infant 
baptism,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  immersion.  With  respect  to  all  such 
elliptical  phrases,  I  observe,  that  they  are  used  only  about  common  opera- 
lions,  when  the  part  to  be  dipped  is  so  well  known  as  to  prevent  obscurity. 
But  granting  to  the  authors  of  this  objection  all  their  demands,  I  hope 
we  shall  fii^  them  dipping  at  least  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  person 
baptised.  It  is  strange  to  find  Christians  arguing  that  the  word,  though 
it  signifies  to  immerse,  may  be  applied  when  only  a  part  is  dipped  ;  yet 
in  their  own  practice,  dipping  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part,  but  substitut- 
ing pmtrtn^  or  sprinkUng  in  its  place. 

Lev.  xiv.  16.  "  That  the  priest  shall  dip  his  right  finger  in  the  oil 
that  is  in  his  left  hand,  and  shall  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  finger  seven 
times  before  the  Lord."  Here,  also,  we  see  the  characteristic  distinction 
betfveen  dipping  and  sprinkling.  The  action  of  putting  the  oil  on  the 
finger  is  expressed  by  betpto;  that  of  applying  it  to  the  object,  by  raino. 
Tit  word  occurs  &gain  in  the  51st  verse,  with  reference  to  the  same 
process  as  that  described  in  verse  6. 

Namb.  xix.  18.  "  And  a  clean  person  shall  take  hyssop,  and  dip  it 
in  the  water,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  house." 

Dent  xxxiii.  24.  '<  Let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil."  Here  the  great 
abundance  of  oil  is  expressed  by  representing  the  possessor  as  dipping 
his  foot  in  it  The  unlearned  reader  may  perceive,  that  in  all  these 
instances  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question  is  so  clear  and  definite, 
that  even  our  translators,  who  were  no  practical  immersers,  render  it  as 
we  do.    Can  it  then  admit  a  doubt,  that  this  is  the  proper  rendering? 

Josh.  iii.  15.  '*  And  as  they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  Jordan, 
tnd  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of 
the  water." 

Ruth  ii.  14.     '<  Dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar." 

1  Sam.  xiv.  27.  "  And  Jonathan  heard  not  when  his  father  charged 
die  people  with  the  oath ;  wherefore  he  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  that 
in  his  hand,  and  dipped  it  in  a  honey-comb."     Here  the  mode  it 
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most  determinately  fixed.  He  stretched  forth  his  rod,  and  dipping  the 
point  of  it,  ate  the  honey  off  the  rod. 

2  Kings  viiL  15.  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  morrow  he  took 
a  thick  cloth,  and  dipped  it  in  water" 

Job  ix.  31.  What  our  translators  render,  "  yet  shalt  thou  plunge  me 
in  the  ditch/'  &.C.,  in  the  Greek  is.  Thou  hast  dipped  me  deeply  inJiUh, 
Here  we  not  only  have  the  mode  signified  by  this  word,  but  evidence 
that  the  word  is  as  applicable  when  the  object  of  dipping  is  to  defile^  as 
when  the  object  is  to  uxish.  It  denotes  the  mode  only,  without  any 
reference  to  the  intention  with  which  it  is  used. 

Psalm  Ixviii.  23.  '<  That  thy  feet  may  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  thine 
enemies,  and  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  in  the  same."  Here  the  person  is 
supposed  to  wade  through  blood,  to  denote  the  great  slaughter. 

In  2  Mac.  i.  21,  the  word  is  used  to  signify  the  drawing  of  water  from 
a  deep  pit  (compare  verse  19) :  ''He  ordered  them  to  draw,"  literally  dip. 

The  use  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  examples  which  have  been  quoted  from  other  writers.  Matt.  xxiv.  23, 
has  already  been  referred  to.  The  same  transaction  is  related  Mark 
xiv.  20 :  '<  It  is  one  of  the  twelve  that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish." 
John  xiii.  26,  relaxes  the  fact,  omitting  the  circumstance  that  the  betrayer 
was  dipping  with  him  in  the  dish,  and  giving  a  circumstance  omitted  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  namely,  that  Jesus  pointed  out  the  betrayer  by 

giving  him  a  sop,  after  he  had  dipped  it.     The  word  here  refers  to  the 
ipping  of  the  bread  in  the  bitter  sauce.    Neither  pouring  nor  sprinkling 
could  have  any  place  here. 

Luke  xvi.  24.  "  And  he  cried  and  said.  Father  Abraham.,  have  mercy 
on  me ;  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  ofhisjinger  in  water, 
and  cool  my  tongue." 

Rev.  xix.  13.  "  And  he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood.'* 
The  glorious  Redeemer  is  here  represented  as  going  forth  to  the  de* 
struction  of  his  enemies,  and,  as  an  emblem  of  his  work,  he  is  figured 
as  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood.  This  gives  the  most  awful 
image  of  the  approaching  slaughter.  Dr.  Gale,  indeed,  has  alleged  some 
reasons,  to  prove  that  we  have  not  here  the  genuine  reading.  **  The 
authority  of  Origen,"  says  he, "  whose  writings  are  older  than  any  copies 
of  the  Old  Testament  we  can  boast  of,  and  therefore  that  he  described 
from  more  ancient  copies,  must  be  more  considerable  than  any  we  have. 
Now  he,  in  his  Commentary  on  St  John's  Gospel,  cites  these  words  from 
ver.  11,  to  ver.  16,  inclusively,  almost  verbatim  as  they  are  in  our 
edition,  but  reads  sprinkled,  instead  of  dipped;  which  makes  this 
passage  nothing  to  our  purpose.  However,  I  should  not  think  this  single 
authority  of  Origen  sufficient  to  justify  my  altering  the  word ;  but  I  have 
likewise  observed  that  the  Syriac  and  i£thiopic  versions,  which,  for 
their  antiquity,  must  be  thought  almost  as  valuable  and  authentic  as  the 
original  itself,  being  made  from  prinTitive  copies,  in  or  very  near  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  and  rendering  the  passage  by  words  which  signify 
to  sprinkle,  must  greatly  confirm  Origen's  reading  of  the  place,  and  very 
strongly  argue,  that  he  has  preserved  the  very  same  word  which  was  in- 
ihe  autograph."     These  reasons,  however,  do  not  in  the  least  bring  the 
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eommon  reading  into  suspicion  in  my  mind,  and  I  will  never  adopt  a 
reading  to  serve  a  purpose.  Misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
passage,  it  is  much  more  likely,  has  substituted  sprinkled  for  dipped. 
The  warrior  is  represented  as  going  out,  and  not  as  returning,  and  the 
nrment  is  emblematically  dyed  to  represent  his  work  before  it  was 
begun.  Dr.  Cox's  repljrto  Mr.  £  wing's  observations  on  this  verse,  is  a 
triumphant  refutation  of  the  objection  which  misconception  has  founded 
on  thu  passage,  and  must  silence  it  for  ever. 

Section  IV. — Before  I  proceed  farther,  I  shall  advert  to  some  exam- 
ples in  which  bapto  has  been  supposed  to  signify  to  w<Msh ;  but  in  alJ  of 
which  it  retains  its  own  peculiar  meaning. 

Aristophanes  applies  the  word  to  the  cleansing  of  wool  in  warm  water ; 
must  not  wash  or  ekanse,  then,  be  one  of  its  meanings?  By  no  means. 
Let  us  examine  his  words :  '*  First  they  dip  the  wool  in  warm  water, 
according  to  ancient  custom."  What  is  asserted  is,  that  they  dip,  or 
immeru,  or  pbmge  the  wool  into  warm  water.  Washing  is  the  consequence 
of  the  operation,  but  is  not  the  thing  expressed  by  the  verb.  It  might 
be  rendered  by  wash  in  a  free  translation ;  but  this  would  be  to  give  the 
sense,  not  an  exact  version  of  the  words.  Had  he  used  the  word  pluno, 
then  the  washing  would  have  been  expressed,  and  the  dipping  would 
have  been  necessarily  supposed.  Both  these  words  might  be  used  for  the 
same  thing  in  many  situations ;  still  each  of  them  would  have  its  peculiar 
meaning.  Accordingly,  Suidas  and  Phavorinus  interpret  baptousi  here 
by  pbaumsi.  It  argues  very  shallow  philosophy,  however,  to  suppose, 
that  on  this  account  the  words  are  perfectly  synonymous.  We  could, 
even  in  our  own  language,  say  indifferently,  that  sheep  are  dipped  in  the 
river  before  they  are  shoim,  or  sheep  are  washed  in  the  river  before  they 
are  sharHy  yet  this  does  not  make  dip  and  wash  synonymous  in  our 
language. 

Words  may  be  so  far  equivalent,  as  in  certain  situations  to  be  equally 
fitted  to  fill  the  same  place,  when  each  continues  even  m  such  situations 
to  have  its  characteristic  meaning.  Ignorance  of  this  important  prin- 
ciple in  the  application  of  words,  has  led  writers  into  the  greatest  absur- 
dities, in  determining  the  meaning  of  terms  in  a  dead  language.  When- 
ever they  find  one  word  used  in  explanation  of  another,  or  where  another 
would  serve  the  purpose,  they  think  the  words  are  synonymous.  This 
is  a  false  first  principle,  and  all  reasonings  founded  on  it  must  be  un- 
sound. Tet  this  is  the  most  plausible  argument  that  Dr.  Wall  and 
others  can  find  to  prove  that  bapto  signifies  to  wash,  Suidas  and  Pha- 
vorinus explain  it  by  phmo,  therefore  they  think  it  must  signify  to  wash. 
To  convince  the  unlearned  reader  of  the  fallacy  of  this  principle,  let  him 
open  an  Elnglish  dictionary,  and  try  if  all  the  words  given  in  explanation 
are  strictly  synonymous  with  those  which  they  are  used  to  explain.  Yet 
OD  this  principle,  it  is  supposed  to  be  irresistibly  evident  that  bapto  sig-* 
nifies  to  wash,  because  baptism  is  referred  to  in  the  expression,  «  having 
your  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,"  Heb.  x.  22.  When  a  person  is 
dipped  in  pure  water,  he  is  washed:  still  dipping  and  washing  are  two 
different  things.     Baptism  is  a  washing,  not  from  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  itself,  for  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  4aaight  be  a  defilemeol; 
but  because  it  is  an  on  immersion  inmtrt  waiter. 

The  passage  from  Herodotus,  in.w|^k>'he  represents  swine  as  an^ 
abomination  to  the  £2gyptians,  coincides  entirely  with  this  doctrine.  If 
an  Egyptian  touches  a  swine,  he  runs  immediately  to  the  ri?er  and  dqw 
himself.  That  he  dips  himself,  is  the  thing  expressed;  but  as  the  pur* 
pose  of  the  dipping  is  cleansing,  or  rel^ous  washing,  the  same  fad 
might  be  substantidiy  reported  by  saying,  that  he  VHuhed,  or  cleansed, 
or  purified^  or  bathed  himself  in  the  river.  Yet  hapto  no  more  signifies 
to  wash  Of  purify  here,  than  it  does  in  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  with 
respect  to  Job,  when  applied  to  plunging.in  filth.  The  word  has  here 
its  own  peculiar  meaning,  imd  makes  not  the  smallest  intrusion  into  the 
province  of  lotto,  Mr.  Swing's  remarks  on  tMb  passage  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. The  Egyptian,  i(  seems,  performed  this  operation  on  himself,  but 
the  Christian*  is  baptized  by  anotheri  And  can  Mr.  Ewing  really  think 
that  this  is  anything  to  the  purpose  7  Was  it  ever  supposed  that  it  is 
firom  the  verb  hapto  that  we  are  to  learn  whether  a  believer  is  to  dip 
himself,  or  to  be  dipped  by  another,  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  ?  It  is 
enough  that  the  word  informs  of  the  mode :  other  things  must  be  learned 
fi'om  their  proper  sources.  From  Herodotus,  in  the  story  of  the  £2gy  ptian, 
we  may  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  from  Scripture,  we  muse 
learn  whether  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  to  the  believer  by  him- 
self, or  by  another.  Was  ever  tmything  so  unreasonable,  as  to  expect  a 
perfect  coincidence  between  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  a  superstitious 
custom  of  heathens?  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  quite  unaffected, 
whether  the  person  dips  himself  or  is  dipped  by  another.  Does  Mr. 
Ewing  doubt  whether  hapto  can  apply  when  the  operation  respects  a 
thing  different  from  the  agent  ?  This  cannot  be  his  meaning,  for  almost 
all  the  examples  of  its  use  refer  to  such  cases.  Does  he  mean,  that 
among  the  innumerable  things  which  are  said  to  be  dipped,  as  expressed 
by  hapto^  a  human  being  is  not  to  be  found,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
performing  the  operation  for  himself?  If  this  is  his  meaning,  it  is  not 
to  the  purpose ;  for  though  an  example  could  not  be  found  in  which  one 
person  is  said  to  dip  another,  the  command  of  Christ  warrants  the 
practice,  and  the  word  hc^to  will  apply  to  one  thing  as  well  as  another. 
But,  as  Dr.  Cox  has  observed,  there  is  an  example  in  the  case  of  the 
drowning  of  Aristobulus,  which  we  shall  afterwards  consider :  and  we 
have  already  seen  an  example  in  the  Scythian  custom  of  immersing  their 
new-bom  infants.  But  I  will  never  consent  that  any  such  example  is 
necessary.  The  demand  is  founded  on  a  false  principle  of  criticism. 
A  passage  from  the  Hymns  of  Callimachus,  in  which  this  word  is  mis- 
understood by  some,  is  set  in  its  proper  light  by  Dr.  Gale.  "My 
opinion,"  says  he,  "  is  confirmed  also  by  Callimachus,  in  his  Hym^ 
when  he  says  :  *  Ye  Grecian  watermen  (they  furnished  private  houses 
with  water,  as  some  do  among  us),  dip  not  your  vessels  in  the  river 
Inachus  to-day.'  The  hymn  was  made  on  the  solemnizing  the  festival 
of  washing  the  statue  of  Pallas;  which  ceremony  was  performed  by 
persons  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  in  the  river  Inachus,  a  little  befere 
clay ;  fi'om  this  river  the  inhabitants  were  usually  supplied  with  water. 
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vUch  makes  the  poet,  in  liaeratum  to  the  goddew,  charge  the  waters 
«  nen  here  not  to  dip  their  pitchers  in  the  river  on  that  day." 

This,  however,  is  of  importance,  rather  for  the  understanding  of  the 
poet,  than  for  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question.  For 
whether  the  purpose  o£  the  waterman  was  to  wash  their  pitchers  by 
(Upjnmg  them,  or  to  fill  them  by  dipping  them,  (Upping  is  the  only  thing 
ezprened  by  the  word  bapio.^ 

In  Dao.  ir.  30,  and  r.  21,  this  Ford  is  rendered  by  wei  in  our  vcrsicn^ 
which  may  seeioB  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  uniformity  of  its  signi- 
fication of  mode.  This  instance  is  thought  to  support  their  opinion,  who 
assert  that  bapto  is  a  generic  tlK>rd,  denoting  the  bringing  of  anything  into 
a  state  of  wetness.  Bu^  there  is  here  no  exception  to  the  peculiar 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  term  wet  gives  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage  well  enough,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  trans&ion  of  the  word  in  the 
original,  nor  of  that  employed  by  the  Septuagint  It  ought  to  have  been 
rendered  according  to  the  usual  modal  meaning,  which,  instead  of 
being  harsh,  would  have  found  corresponding  expressions  in  all  lan- 

Sages.  By  employing  a  general  word,  our  translators  in  this  instance 
ve  lost  tl^  peculiar  beauty  of  the  original,  without  in  the  least  adding 
to  the  perspicuity.  The  words  of  the  Septuagint  are,  "  His  body  was 
immersed  in  the  dew."  In  the  translation, ''  His  body  was  wet  with  the 
dew,**  the  general  effect  is  the  same,  but  the  eloquence  of  expression  has 
evaporated.  But  a  soulless  critic  will  reply, ''  there  was  here  no  literal 
immersioo ;  the  word  cannot  then  be  used  in  that  sense."  Were  we  to 
pass  through  the  poets,  conforming  their  language  to  this  observation, 
what  havoc  should  we  make  of  their  beauties !  How  dull  and  lifeless 
would  become  their  animated  expressions  1  I  have  seen  no  explication 
of  this  passage  that  appears  to  develop  the  principle  of  this  application, 
thoaffh  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  is  well  enough  understood.  As 
the  theory  of  generic  meaning  in  hapto^  including  every  application  of 
water  wiUiout  reference  to  mode,  has  no  other  plausible  foundation  but 
the  common  version  of  this  passage,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  settle  the 
question,  thouffh  it  should  occupy  some  pages. 

Dr.  Gale  awrds  us  many  materials  to  prove  that  the  word  has  here 
its  ordinary  sense ;  but  I  think  he  fails  in  his  attempt  to  analyze  the 
expression.  His  observations  on  the  copiousness  of  the  eastern  dews  are 
much  to  the  purpose ;  a  part  of  which  I  shall  transcribe.  "  Philosophi- 
cally speaking,"  says  he, "  the  hottest  climates  and  clearest  skies  naturally 
abound  most  with  dew,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  constant  experience. 
It  is  commonly  known  to  be  so  in  her  Majesty's  Leeward  Islands  in 
America, — where  one  season  of  the  year,  when  they  have  no  rains  for  a 
considerable  time  together,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  be  burned  up, 
wAe  it  not  for  the  dews  that  fall  plentifully  in  the  night.  That  incom 
parable  mathematician,  Captain  Halley,  observed,  when  making  son* 
experiments  in  St.  Helena,  that  the  dews  fell  in  such  abundance  as  Uk 
make  his  paper  too  wet  to  write  on,  and  his  glasses  unfit  for  use  without 
firequent  wiping.  And  as  to  Africa,  in  particular,  where  part  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's £>minions  lay,  Pliny  tells  us  the  ni^irhts  were  very  dewy 
Egypt  haa  little  or  no  rain;  but  is  fed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
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and  by  constant  noctoraal  dews ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  kept  his  codrt 
in  a  country  of  near  the  same  latitude,  and  consequently  of  the  like 
temperament" 

This  is  very  useful  as  a  ground-work  for  the  analysis  of  the  expression; 
but  it  does  not  in  the  least  give  a  reason  why  a  wetting  with  a  copious 
*  fall  of  dew  is  called  an  immersion.  Had  this  monarch  been  wet  even  by 
a  shower-bath,  why  is  his  wetting  called  tt  dipping  ?  If  all  the  water  in 
the  ocean  had  fallen  on  him,  it  would  not  have  been  a  literal  immersion. 
The  mo(k  would  still  be  wanting.  Our  opponents,  if  they  know  their 
business,  may  admit  this,  and  still  deny  the  consequence  which  this 
writer  draws  from  it.  Nor  does  this  gentleman  succeed  better  in  ana- 
lyzing the  expression.  **  Hence  it  .appears  i«ry  clear,"  says  he,  *'  that 
both  Daniel  and  his  translators  designed  to  express  the  great  dew 
Nebuchadnezzar  shoidd  be  exposed  to,  more  emphatically,  by  saying,  he 
should  lie  in  dew,  and  be  covered  with  it  all  over,  as  if  he  had  been 
dipped ;  for  that  is  so  much  like  being  dipped,  as  at  most  to  differ  no 
more  tlian  being  in,  and  being  put  in ;  so  that  Uie  metaphor  is  easy,  and 
not  at  all  strained."  But  Daniel  does  not  say  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
should  he  in  dew,  and  be  covered  with  it  aU  over.  Had  this  been  his 
expression,  it  would  have  been  quite  literal.  Dr.  Gale  absurdly  supposes 
that  bctpto  means  to  cover  with  water  without  reference  to  mode,  and  at 
the  same  time  metaphorically  alludes  to  dipping.  Neither  Daniel  nor 
his  translators  say,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  be  as  wet  as  if  he  were 
dipped ;  for  if  that  had  been  the  expression,  there  could  have  been  no 
dispute  about  it. 

Dr.  Cox's  reply  to  Mr.  Ewing,  with  respect  to  the  analysis  of  this 
expression,  appears  to  me  not  quite  satisfactory.  **  It  was,"  says  Mr. 
Ewing,  ** popped  upon,  not  even  by  effusion,  but  by  the  gentlest  distillaHon 
that  is  known  in  nature."  "  To  this  it  has  been  generally  replied,"  sayi 
Dr.  Cox,  "  and  I  think  satisfactorily,  that  a  body  exposed  to  eastern 
dews  would  be  as  wet  as  if  plunged  into  water."  Now,  this  is  valid,  as 
proving  that  the  body  ought  to  be  completely  wetted  in  baptism ;  but  it 
leaves  the  mode  unaccounted  for.  Mr.  Ewing  might  grant  this,  yet  still 
insist,  from  this  passage,  that  mode  is  not  contained  in  the  word.  Many 
persons  do  plead  for  a  copious  efiusion  of  water  in  baptism  ;  and  they 
might  yield  to  the  above  reasoning,  still  contending  that  the  mode  is  not 
essential,  or  that  it  is  not  immersion.  The  most  complete  wetting  by 
dew  or  rain  is  not  dipping  literally.  If  we  would  fairly  meet  this 
passage,  we  must  show,  not  merely  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  completely 
wetted,  but  that  a  wetting  in  one  mode  may  be  figuratively  designated 
by  the  words  that  properly  denote  a  wetting  in  another  mode.  I  will 
not  hide  one  particle  of  the  strength  of  our  opponents'  cause,  nor  an 
apparent  weakness  in  our  own.  Let  Christianity  itself  sink,  rather  than 
use  one  insufficient  argument. 

Dr.  Cox  continues:  "The  passage,  however,  merits  a  little  more 
detailed  explanation.  The  verb  is  used  in  the  passive  voice,  in  the 
second  aorist,  and  the  indicative  mood,  implying  consequently  that  the 
action  was  past,  and  indefinite  as  to  time."  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  that 
the  voice,  tense,  and  mood  of  the  verb,  have  any  concern  in  this  debate* 
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In  an  ToiceSy  tenses,  and  moods,  a  verb  must  have  its  characteristic 
meaning.  ''It  does  not,"  continues  Dr.  Cox,  ''imply  the  manner  in 
which  5ie  eflfect  was  produced,  but  the  effect  itself;  not  the  mode  by 
which  the  body  of  the  king  was  wetted,  but  its  comUtion,  as  resulting 
from  exposure  to  the  dew  of  heaven."  Without  doubt,  the  verb  expresses 
mode  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  To  smppose  the  contrary  givei  up 
the  point  at  issue,  as  far  as  mode  is  concerned.  This  in  fact  makes 
bii^0  signify  simply  to  wet,  without  reference  to  mode. 

Dr.  Cox  gives  an  illustration,  but  unfortunately  it  can  give  no  relief, 
as  it  fails  in  an  essential  point  of  similarity.  "Suppose,"  says  he,  "  by 
way  of  illustration,  we  select  another  word,  and  put  it  into  the  same 
voice  and  tense;  as  ehlahe  upo  sou,  'he  was  hurt  by  you.'  It  is  obvious 
that  this  representation  might  refer  to  an  injury  done  long  ago,  and 
would  predicate  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  inflicted,"  6lc. 
Very  true.  Nothing  of  manner  is  here  expressed,  and  for  an  obvious 
reason,  nothing  of  manner  is  expressed  by  the  verb  hlapto.  But  will 
Dr.  Cox  grant  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  verb  baptof  If  he  does, 
about  what  is  he  contending?  Bapto  not  only  necessarily  implies  mode, 
but  literally  expresses  nothmg  but  mode.  Instead  of  literally  denoting 
'.Jetting  in  any  manner,  it  does  not  literally  include  wetting  at  all.  This 
is  as  true  in  this  passage,  as  it  is  in  any  other.  Mode  is  as  much  ex- 
pressed here,  as  it  is  in  the  commission  of  our  Lord  to  the  apostles. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  thing  that  is  here  called  an  immersion  was 
so  only  figuratively.  I  claim  this  passage  as  much  as  I  do  the  plainest 
example  in  the  New  Testament. 

That  the  word  in  question  ought  here,  as  in  all  other  places,  to  be 
rendered  immerse,  is  necessary  from  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  is  utterly  unwarrantable  to  give  a  meaning  to  the  word  which  it 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  in  some  unquestionable  examples.  To  assign  a 
meaning  not  so  justified,  is  to  reason  without  first  principles — to  build 
without  a  foundation.  This  suits  the  visionary,  but  can  never  be  the 
resource  of  true  criticism.  Now,  t]^e  whole  history  of  the  word  does 
not  afford  a  single  example  in  which  it  must  signify  to  wet.  Whatever, 
then,  may  be  the  principle  on  which  this  wetting  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
eall^  immersion,  immersion  it  is  called. 

2.  This  is  confirmed,  as  Dr.  Cox  has  observed,  by  the  original.  The 
word  in  the  original  signifies  to  dip;  if  so,  why  should  not  the  Greek 
word  by  which  it  is  translated  have  its  own  peculiar  meaning?  How 
can  mode  be  excluded,  if  it  is  in  both  the  original  and  the  translation? 

3.  The  Syriac  version,  as  Dr.  Oale  remarks,  renders  the  original  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  LXX.  "  The  authors  of  the  ancient  and  valu- 
able Syriac  version,"  says  he,  "  who  were  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Baby- 
lon, and  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  large  dews  in  those  parts,  and 
endeavored  to  give  an  exact  literal  translation,  have  shunned  this  error." 
If,  then,  the  Syriac  translators  have  rendered  the  original  by  a  term  thnt 
signifies  to  dip,  why  should  not  bapto  in  the  translation  of  the  LXX. 
have  the  same  meaning  ?  To  me  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Gale  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

4.  The  eiqpression  is  intelligible  and  beautiful  in  our  own  language, 
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and,  I  have  no  doubt,  might  be  exemplified  in  all  languages.  Alluding 
to  the  flood,  we  might  say,  that  God  immersed  the  world  in  water ;  or  of 
a  rock  when  covered  by  the  tide,  that  it  is  immersed  in  the  sea.  Do  we 
not  every  day  hear  similar  phraseology?  The  man  who  has  been 
exposed  to  a  summer-plump  will  say  that  he  has  got  a  complete  dipping. 
This  is  the  very  expression  of  Daniel.  One  mode  of  wetting  is  figured 
as  another  mode  of  wetting,  by  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination.  The 
same  figure  meets  us  almost  in  every  page  of  the  poets.  Virgil  will 
supply  us  with  instances  in  abundance : — 

**  Pottquam  collaptS  clnerei,  et  flamma  qnlevh  ; 
Relliquiai  vino  et  bibulam  lav^re  IkTillam." 

Tbey  washed  the  relics,  and  tbe  warm  tpark,  in  whit. 

Who  washes  ashes,  and  bones,  and  embers?  On  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Swing's  criticism,  we  might,  fi*om  this  passage  of  Virgil,  deny  that 
lavo  properly  signifies  to  wash,  and  assert  that  it  denotes  to  drench,  to 
quench f  to  wet,  to  moisten,  &c.  What  avails  it,  then,  to  tell  us  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  wet  with  the  gentlest  distillation  in  nature?  The 
effect  of  that  gentle  operation  may  be  so  like  that  of  another  more  violent 
operation,  that  the  language  of  the  imagination  may  designate  the  more 
ffentle  by  the  characteristic  denomination  of  the  more  violent  A  wetting 
by  dew  may,  in  the  language  of  animation,  be  called  a  dipping.  Lan- 
guage violates  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  logic,  without 
scruple ;  or  rather  it  does  not  at  all  own  subjection  to  them.  It  owes 
allegiance  only  to  the  laws  of  mind.  Things  most  absurd,  if  explained 
according  to  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy,  and  most  untrue,  according 
to  the  laws  of  logic,  are  true  and  beautiful  when  tried  by  their  proper 
standard.  Why  did  Virgil  make  such  an  application  of  the  word  kwo 
here  ?  Was  it  for  lack  of  proper  terms  to  express  his  ideas  ?  Of 
these  he  had  abundance.  Was  it  to  deceive  or  puzzle  ?  Neither ;  for 
his  meaning  appears  at  a  glance.  He  uses  lavo  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Daniel,  used  the  word  signifying  to  immerse,  when 
speaking  of  the  wetting  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by  the  dew,  to  enliven  the 
style.  Every  reader  must  observe  that  much  of  the  beauty  of  this  pas- 
sage in  Virgil  is  owing  to  the  use  of  the  word  lavo  in  thb  figurative, 
catachrestic  sense.  Literal  accuracy  would  have  been  comparatively 
tame.  And  had  not  the  word  bapto  been  a  term  whose  meaning  affects 
religious  practice,  the  above  expression  of  Daniel  and  the  Septuagint, 
instead  of  tormenting  commentators  and  controversialists,  would  have 
been  admired  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  "  Wetting  by  the  gentlest 
distillation  in  nature,"  would  the  critic  say,  "  is  here,  in  the  most  lively 
and  imaginative  language,  figured  as  an  immersion,**  But  what  is  an  ele- 
gance in  the  classics,  is  a  ground  of  never-ending  quibble  to  theologians, 
who,  instead  of  seeking  the  laws  of  language  in  the  human  mind,  subject 
the  words  of  the  Spirit  to  the  laws  of  logical  truth.  No  doubt,  were 
Virgil  of  authority  in  religion,  and  were  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  deter* 
mined  by  his  writings,  the  above  expression  would  have  been  as  vari* 
ously  interpreted  as  that  in  Daniel.    Many  a  time  we  should  hear,  tha* 
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favOy  fiom  this  ezampley  does  not  signify  to  wash,  but  to  wet,  to  mohten^ 
todrenck, 
Virgil  affords  us  another  example  in  the  same  word :  # 

**  nil  altffrnaiitefl  multa  vi  prclia  miicent 
Vttlneribiii  crebrla :  tmvit  ater  corpora  ftanffuia.** 

In  the  encounter  of  the  two  bulls,  the  black  blood  washes  their  bodies. 
Here  it  might  be  said^  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Ewing^s  criticism,  the  black 
blood  could  not  wash ;  nay,  it. would  defile  the  b<xlies  of  the  contending 
animals.  Lavo,  then,  cannot  signify  to  washf  but  to  smear.  But  every 
one  must  see  that  the  word  Uwo  has  here  its  peculiar  signification,  and 
that  the  whole  beauty  of  the  expression  depends  on  this  circumstance. 
Every  man  who  has  a  soul  at  aJl,  knows  well  that  lavo  is  here  much 
more  beautiful,  than  if  the  poet  had  chosen  a  term  hterally  signifying  to 
smear.  That  which  was  a  real  dejilement  is  called  a  washings  to  express 
figurati?ely  the  copiousness  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  mutual 
wounds  of  the  contending  bulls.  This  gives  a  feast  to  the  imagination, 
where  literal  expression  would  afford  no  food.  Audire  habenas^  to  hear 
the  reins,  signifying  to  obey  the  bridle,  is  an  expression  of  the  same  kind. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  poets  without  being  presented  with 
examples  of  this  phraseology. 

Section  V.-— Having  examined  those  examples  in  which  this  word 
has  been  supposed  to  signify  to  w<uh  or  to  wet,  but  in  each  of  which  it 
is  to  be  explained  according  to  its  characteristic  meaning,  I  shall  now 
proceed  with  other  examples.  The  word  occurs,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  frequently  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates :  and  as,  in  medical  use, 
there  is  occasion  to  refer  repeatedly  to  every  mode  of  the  application  of 
liquids,  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  this  great  physician,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  we  shall  find  the  characteristic  meaning  of  bapto.  Ac* 
cordingly,  we  do  find  it  in  numerous  instances ;  and  in  all  these,  I  do 
not  recollect  any  but  one,  in  which  it  has  not  the  sense  of  dip.  In  that 
one,  it  signifies  to  dye,  according  to  its  secondary  import. 

The  first  occurrence  of  it  which  I  have  observed  in  tiiis  author,  is  in 
his  treatise  De  Superfmt  p.  50,  edit  Basil.  *'  Dip  the  probes  in  some 
emollient"  ^ 

At  the  bottom  of  the  next  page,  we  have  another  example :  ''  Dipping 
the  rag  in  white  sweetpsmelling  Egyptian  ointment" 

In  the  treatise  De  Victus  Ratione,  p.  104,  the  following  example 
occurs :  "  Let  the  food  be  cakes  dipped  hot  in  sour  wine." 

In  the  treatise  De  Usu  Humidor  urn,  we  have  the  following  example : 
**  But  for  the  sake  of  cooling  the  wound,  wool  is  either  sprinkled  with 
the  sour  wine,  or  put  into  it,  or  it  may  be  dipped  into  the  coldest  water." 

In  continuation  from  the  last  words,  the  following  immediately  suc- 
ceed, p.  113:  "  As  a  cooler,  black  wine  is  sprinkled  on  wood,  whereas 
beeUleaves  and  linen  are  for  the  most  part  dipped. 

In  the  treatise  De  Morbis,  we  have  the  following  examples,  lib.  xi. 
p.  145 :  "  Dipping  sponges  in  warm  water,  apply  them  to  the  head." 

Id  the  next  page,  at  top,  we  have  the  following  example :  *'  As  an 
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external  application,  dipping  sponges  into  warm  water,  let  them  be 
applied  to  the  cheeks  and  jaws.  A  similar  example  occurs  near  the 
top  /)f  the  next  page :  "  Dipping  a  sponge  into  warm  water,  apply  it" 
Page  149 :  **  Give  garlic,  dipping  it  into  honey." 

In  page  151,  we  have  the  following  example :  "  Let  him  not  sup  scmp, 
nor  even  dip  his  bread  into  it."  In  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Swing's  Essay 
on  Baptism,  written  by  a  friend,  we  find  a  very  odd  view  of  this  passage. 
I  shall  quote  his  observations  at  large.  "  Hippocrates  (de  Morb.  lib.  ii.) 
uses  baptesihai  to  denote  the  application  of  a  liquid  to  the  skin ;  zamos 
de  me  pkoreito  me  de  baptesthai,  '  neither  sip,  nor  p<nir  (or  sprinkle) 
broth ;'  using  baptesihai  in  this  sense,  I  suppose,  from  the  idea  that  the 
application  of  the  liquid  would  strongly  affect  the  place  to  which  the 
application  was  made ;  at  all  events,  it  would  require  no  small  ingenuity 
to  discover  in  this  passage  the  idea  of  immersion."  In  this  criticism  there 
is  a  complication  of  errors  and  false  principles.  1.  Why  does  the  author 
translate  baptesihai  hjpour  or  sprinkle  ?  Is  there  one  instance  in  which 
it  confessedly  must  have  this  meaning  in  the  whole  compass  of  Greek 
literature  ?  If  not,  to  apply  such  a  meaning  in  any  particular  emergency 
is  to  reason  without  first  principles.  2.  If  the  author  read  the  whole  of 
the  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  I  am  convinced  he  did,  must  he  not  have 
found  a  multitude  of  examples  in  which  the  word  6apto  unquestionably 
has  the  meaning  dip  ?  He  might  reply,  such  a  meaning  could  not  apply 
here.  But  even  if  he  could  not  find  any  view  in  which  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  could  apply  in  this  instance,  would  it  not  have  been  more 
candid  to  grant  the  usual  signification  of  the  word,  and  confess  a  diffi- 
culty, than  to  assign  a  meaning  altogether  at  random,  without  a  shadow 
of  authority  either  from  the  word  or  the  context?  3.  How  does  he 
bring  the  skin  of  the  patient  into  requisition  in  this  place  ?  Where  does 
he  find  this?  Neither  in  the  expression,  nor  in  any  usual  ellipsis.  He 
might  as  well  have  supposed  the  feet  or  the  head.  4.  Is  it  a  fact  that 
broth  or  soup  would  have  such  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  skin  ?  The 
solution  of  this  surpasses  my  medical  knowledge.  5.  It  requires  no  in- 
genuity to  find  here  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  baptesihai,  as  im- 
porting to  dip.  It  is  well  known  that  at  table  the  ancients  dipped  their 
bread  into  the  soup,  or  other  liquid  which  they  used  as  a  seasoning. 
What,  then,  can  be  so  natural  as  to  fill  up  tlfc  ellipsis  with  the  bread 
which  was  dipped  ?  An  ellipsis  of  the  regimen  in  things  so  common 
was  quite  usual.  The  evangelist  uses  the  same  ellipsis,  where  he  says, 
**  he  that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish,"  that  is,  he  that  dippeth  his  hmid 
with  me  in  the  dish,  as  another  evangelist  expresses  it ;  or  "  he  that 
dippeth  his  bread  with  me"  mijorht,  with  equal  propriety,  be  supplied  as 
the  supplemental  matter.  6.  The  elliptical  matter  must  be  supplied  by 
the  connexion.  In  an  ellipsis  we  are  never  lefl  to  wander  abroad  to  look 
for  the  thing  that  is  wanting.  It  is  always  omitted,  because  it  is  so  obvious 
that  it  cannot  be  missed.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  ellipsis  is  used, 
and  on  no  other  is  it  justifiable.  Were  it  otherwise,  all  language  would 
consist  of  riddles.  This  is  the  reason  why  ellipsis  is  so  common  in  con- 
versation, and  about  the  most  common  things.  What  is  omitted  i; 
omitted  because  every  hearer  will  instantly  supply  it.     We  say  of  r 
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nan,  that  he  is  a  great  drinker—drinker  of  what  ?  Drinker  of  water  ? 
No  Drinker  of  milk  ?  No.  But,  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  we 
understand  it  to  be  drinker  of  ardent  spirits.  Just  so  in  the  present  pas- 
sage. The  elliptical  matter  must  be  supplied  from  the  connexion,  and 
this  lea?es  no  doubt  what  it  is.  The  writer  was  giving  direction  about 
the  food  of  his  patient  In  the  words  immediately  preceding,  he  pre- 
scribed boiled  mutton,  fowl,  gourd,  and  beet.  In  the  passage  quoted,  he 
forbids  him  to  eat  broth,  or  even  to  elip^-dip  what  ?  Dip  his  bread,  or 
his  food,  whatever  it  was,  in  the  broth.  What  else  could  he  mean  ?  In 
this  view,  the  passage  has  a  natural  and  a  rational  meaning.  In  some 
cases,  a  patient  might  be  forbidden  to  partake  freely  of  broth,  when  he 
might  be  permitted  to  season  his  morsel  by  dipping  it  in  the  savoury 
liquid.  But  in  this  case,  it  seems,  even  this  indulgence  was  not  permitted. 
But  upon  what  principle  could  the  skin  of  the  patient  be  supplied  as  the 
supplemental  matter  1  It  is  not  in  the  connexion,  and  is  as  arbitrary  as 
if  we  should  supply  the  coat  of  the  patient.  It  may  be  added,  that,  in 
the  immediately  succeeding  connexion,  the  patient  is  permitted  to  eat 
fish.  The  whole  passage  speaks  of  diet.  7.  Whatever  is  forbidden  in 
a  medical  prescription,  must  be  a  thing  that  is  likely  to  be  done,  if  not 
forbidden.  No  physician  would  act  so  absurdly  as  to  prohibit  what 
there  b  no  probability  his  patient  would  do.  Now,  there  was  no  proba- 
bility that  the  patient  here  would  sprinkle  broth  on  his  skin,  had  the 
physician  been  silent  on  the  subject.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  custom . 
and  against  even  accidental  sprinkling  he  was  sufficiently  guarded,  by 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  use  the  fluid  as  food 
There  was  surely  no  danger  of  sprinkling  his  skin  with  broth,  if  he  was 
not  permitted  to  eat  br^h.  This  gloss  is  one  of  the  wildest  that  1 
ever  met 

The  word  occurs  again  in  the  same  book,  p.  153.  "  Dipping  linen 
rasn  into  water,  apply  them  to  the  breast  and  back." 

Liib.  iii.  p.  163.  "  A  livid  blister  rising  on  the  tongue,  as  of  iron 
dhped  into  oil" 

P.  164.  "  Having  dipped  a  piece  of  fine  linen  into  moist  Eretrian 
earth,  well  pounded  and  warm,  cover  the  breast  round  with  it." 

In  the  treatise  De  Intemarioim  Partium  AfTectibus,  we  have  the  fol- 
fewing  examples  from  the  same  author : — 

P.  1^3.  "  Dipping  beet  in  cold  water,  apply  it  to  the  body,  especially 
to  a  new  pain ;  or  dipping  rags  in  cold  water,  afler  wringing  out  the 
water,  apply  them." 

In  the  same  page  we  have  another  example : ''  Let  him  eat  green  mar- 
joram, for  the  most  part  dipping  it  into  honey." 

P.  199.  Having  prescribed  a  variety  of  things  to  be  eaten  by  his 
patient,  he  adds :  "  These  are  of  a  very  dry  nature ;  and  let  him  not  rf// 
them  into  the  broth."  This  passage  is  a  decisive  commentary  on  the 
ellipsis  which  Mr.  Ewing's  friend  has  so  strangely  misunderstood.  The 
different  kinds  of  food  here  mentioned  are  prescribed  on  account  of  the- 
quality  of  dryness,  and  the  patient  is  expressly  forbidden  to  dip  them  in 
the  soup  or  broth,  as  was  usual.  He  is  not  forbidden  to  sprinkle  hiH 
■kin  wHh  broths  which  no  man  ever  thought  of  doing;  but  he  is  for- 
u2  6 
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bidden,  in  the  eating  of  the  things  prescribed,  to  dip  them  in  the  scNip, 
which  he  was  likely  to  do,  had  he  not  been  forbidden. 

P.  202.  "Bum  it  with  spindles  of  box-wood,  dipping  them  into 
boiling  oil." 

P.  203.  **  Let  him  use  radish  and  parsley,  dipping  them  into  Tinegar." 

In  the  treatise  De  Natura  Muliebri,  p.  119 :  **  Dipping  (the  flies)  into 
the  oil  of  roses." 

P.  226.  '*  Dipping  the  softest  wool  in  a  pipkin." 

P.  228.  **  Dipping  the  balls  into  the  juice  of  the  fig-tree.'' 

P.  231.  **  Dipping  Ifhe  plaster)  into  white  Egyptian  oil." 
In  the  treatise  De  Morb.  Mul.  the  following  examples  occur : 

P.  249.  "  Taking  a  sponge,  or  dipping  soft  wool  into  warm  water.** 
And  in  the  next  Ime :  "  Then  dipping  again  the  sponge,  or  the  wool| 
into  pure  wine." 

P.  250.  Speaking  of  a  number  of  things  boiled  together,  he  says : 
"  Then  dipping  wool  into  this." 

P.  254.  Speaking  of  a  certain  mixture,  he  says :  ''  After  this,  having 
dipped  it  into  the  oil  of  roses,  or  Egyptian  oil,  let  it  be  applied  during 
the  day."  In  the  same  page,  we  have  another  example :  "  After  sapper, 
let  her  eat  onions,  dipping  them  into  honey." 

P.  257.  When  a  blister  is  too  painful  to  the  patient,  he  orders  it 
to  be  taken  away ;  and  *'  dipping  wool  into  the  oil  of  roses,  let  her 
apply  it." 

P.  258.  "  Having  boiled  nitre  with  rosin,  and  forming  them  into  a  ball, 
dipping  it  into  the  fat  of  a  fowl,  apply  it." 

P.  261.  <*  Dipping  the  ball  into  white  Egyptian  oil."  '<  Having 
dipped  nut-gall  into  honey,  or  the  gall  of  a  bull  into  E^gjrptian  oil, 
let  it  be  applied." — lb.  **  Make  an  oval  ball,  and  dip  it  into  white 
oil."— i6. 

P.  262.  **  Then  put  a  fine  rag  about  it,  in  wool,  dipping  it  into 
Egyptian  oil."  **  Dipping  (the  thing  prescribed)  into  white  Egyptian 
oU."— i6. 

P.  263.  **  Having  rolled  a  bit  of  galbanum  the  size  of  an  olive  into  a 
piece  of  linen,  and  having  dipped  it  into  cedar-oil." 

P.  264.  Having  prescribed  different  kinds  of  flesh  to  his  patients,  he 
directs,  "  Cooked  without  pepper,  dipping  it  into  vinegar." 

P.  269.  Speaking  of  wool  rolled  round  a  quill :  "  Dip  it  either  in 
white  oil,  or,"  &c.  And  within  a  few  lines:  ** Dip  the  feather  in 
vinegar  " 

P.  273.  "  Dip  the  leaden  mstrument  into  cold  water." 

P.  279.  "  Apply  the  fat  of  the  deer,  melted,  dipping  soft  wool  into  it" 

P.  279.  "  Dipping  wool  into  ointment" 

P.  280.  "  Put  this  mixture  into  clean  soft  wod,  and  let  her  dip  it  in 
white  Egyptian  oil." 

P.  284.  **  Dipping  the  unscoured  wool  in  honey." 

P.  288.  **  Form  it  into  a  ball,  and  dip  it  into  some  liquid."  <'  Roll 
around  a  quill  the  gall  of  a  bull,  rubbed ;  and  dipping  it  into  Egyptian 
oi.,  apply  it" — lb,  "  Or  cyclaminus,  the  size  of  a  die,  with  the  flower 
of  brass ;  or  a  head  of  anemone,  bruising  it  with  meal,  and  putting  tht 
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mixture  into  white  wool,  around  a  quill,  dip  it/'  as  directed  above.    Fo^ 
firion^  some  read  elaion ;  dip  it  into  white  oil:  oleo  cdbo  intingito. — lb, 

P.  289.  "  Having  pounde^i  finely  a  drachm  of  the  fibres  of  fiax  with 
tbe  stalks,  steep  them  thoroughly  for  the  night  in  the  sweetest  white 
wine ;  then,  having  strained  and  warmed  it,  dip  the  softest  wool  in  it" 
Literally,  dip  in  it  with  the  softest  wool;  just  as  we  might  say  dip  the 
Uquor  with  the  wool,  instead  of  dip  the  wool  in  the  liquor. 

P.  290.  **  Mixing  myrrh  and  rosin  tosrether,  and  putting  them  in  wine, 
dip  a  piece  of  linen  in  the  mixture,  and  apply  it." 

De  Steril.  P*  ^^92.  **  Dip  the  probe  in  the  unguent" 

P.  293.  "  Working  them  into  a  little  ball,  roll  it  in  wool,  except  the 
tap ;  then  having  dipped  it  in  the  sweetest  oil,  apply  it" 

P.  297.  SpesJiing  of  a  mixture  the  size  of  a  nut-gall,  he  says: 
**  Dipping  it  in  the  ointment  of  fleur-de-luce." 

P.  299.  **  Taking  lead  and  the  magnetic  stone,  rub  them  smooth,  and 
tie  them  in  a  rag ;  then  having  dipped  them  in  breast  inilk,  apply  them." 

"  Dipping  unwashed  wool  into  honey." — lb, 

De  Morb.  Pass.  Grass,  p.  339.  Speaking  of  a  shoemaker  who  was 
killed  by  the  prick  of  his  awl  in  the  thigh,  he  says,  **  The  instrument 
dipped  about  a  finger's  length." 

P.  362.  <'  Dipping  sponges." 

De  Ratione  Victus  Acutorum,  p.  383.  "  Dipping  hot  cakes  in  black 
wine  and  oil." 

Ck>acae  Prscognitiones,  p.  435.  **  If  a  livid  blister  rise  on  the  tongue 
at  the  beginning,  as  of  iron  dipped  in  oil,  the  cure  becomes  the  more 
difficult" 

De  Ulceribus,  p.  514.  ''The  other  things  being  the  same;  but  in 
place  of  the  wine,  take  the  strongest  vinegar  of  white  wine.  Dip  into 
this  tbe  most  greasy  wool."  "  Dip  the  wool  in  the  smallest  quantity  of 
water  possible ;  then  pouring  into  it  of  wine  a  third  part,  boil  it  to  a 
good  thickness." — lb, 

P.  5^.  "  Dipping  the  raw  liver  of  an  ox  in  honey." 

Thus  we  have  seen  in  what  a  vast  multitude  of  examples  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  to  signify  to  dip ;  and  that  quite  irrespectively  of  the 
nature  of  the  fluid.  Indeed,  he  not  only  uses  it  so  firequently  in  this 
signification,  but  he  uses  it  in  no  other  signification,  except  once  in  the 
sense  of  to  dye ;  and  it  is  the  only  word  which  he  employs  to  denote 
the  mode  in  question :  for  I  have  intentionally  omitted  no  instance  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  all  his  works.  Besides,  we  have  in  this  wri- 
ter the  words  which  signify  every  application  of  water,  and  other  fluids, 
from  the  gentle  distillation  from  the  nipple,  to  the  bathing  of  the  whole 
body.  He  uses  roino,  aioneo,  diiC,  for  sprinkle ,  and  for  pour  he  uses  cheo 
with  its  compounds,  which  occurs  times  innumerable.  For  wet,  moisten, 
soak,  steep,  he  uses  deuo,  brecho,  teggo,  &c. :  the  first  of  which  meets  us 
in  almost  every  page ;  the  second  is  often  used ;  and  of  the  last  there 
are  several  examples.  For  bathing  the  whole  body,  he  constantly  uses 
huo,  and  he  makes  a  very  fi-ee  use  of  the  bath,  both  hot  and  cold  :  for 
washing  a  part  of  the  body,  he  uses  nipto,  with  its  compounds ;  and 
oecaaioDallj  the  conqKHmds  of  phtno.    If  it  is  possible  to  settle  the 
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'meaning  of  a  common  word,  surely  this  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  meaninff 
of  bcq^to  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy.  In  the  works  of  the  father  of 
medicine,  in  which  he  has  occasion  to  treat  of  every  mode  of  the  appUca^^ 
tion  of  liquids,  and  which  cofisist  of  no  less  than  five  hundred  andfort^ 
three  closely  printed  folio  pages,  all  the  words  of  mode  are  applied^  and 
bapto  invariably  is  used  when  he  designates  immersion. 

Section  VI. — Having  established  the  meaning  of  this  word,  as  signi- 
ficant of  mode,  I  shall  now  show  that  it  signifies  also  to  dye.  That  it  has 
this  signification,  I  believe,  is  not  doubted  by  any.  But  while  one  party 
contends  that  this  is  its  primary  signification,  the  other  errs  as  far  on 
the  opposite  side ;  contendmg  that  this  meaning  is  only  by  consequence, 
and  that  the  word,  when  it  relates  to  dyeing,  always  denotes  dyeing  by 
dipping,  as  the  mode.  Now,  while  I  contend  that  dyeing  is  the  secon- 
dary meaning  of  this  word,  I  contend  also  that  this  is  a  real  literal  mean- 
ing, independent  of  consequence.  Although  this  meaning  arose  firom 
the  mode  of  dyeing  by  dipping,  yet  the  word  has  come  by  appropriation 
to  denote  dyeing,  without  reference  to  mode.  Were  this  a  point  of 
mere  philological  accuracy,  I  would  pursue  it  no  farther ;  but  as  it  is  c^ 
material  importance  in  this  controversy,  I  shall  establish  it  by  a  number 
of  examples  that  will  put  the  fact  beyond  question.  One  truth  can 
never  injure  another;  and  if  it  has  the  appearance  of  doing  so,  we  may 
depend  that  there  is  something  about  the  matter  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand. The  advocates  of  truth  often  labour  in  the  proof  of  what  cannot 
be  proved,  the  proof  of  which  their  cause  does  not  require,  and  which 
sometimes  would  be  injurious  rather  than  profitable.  That  hapto  signi- 
fies to  dye  in  any  manner,  is  a  truth  which,  instead  of  being  against  us, 
serves  to  solve  difficulties  that  have  been  very  clumsily  got  over  by  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  on  this  side  of  the  question.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  plausible  objections  is  by  this  fact  removed  to  a  demonstration. 

Nothing,  in  the  history  of  words,  is  more  common  than  to  enlarge  or 
diminish  their  signification.  Ideas  not  originally  included  in  them  are 
often  affixed  to  some  words,  while  others  drop  ideas  originally  asserted 
in  their  application.  In  this  way,  hapto,  from  signifying  mere  mode, 
came  to  be  applied  to  a  certain  operation  usually  performed  in  that  mode. 
From  signifying  to  dip,  it  came  to  signify  to  dye  by  dipping,  because 
this  was  the  way  in  which  things  were  usually  dyed.  And  afterwards, 
from  dyeing  by  dipping,  it  came  to  denote  ^yeing.sn  any-mannpr.  JLr- 
like  process  might  be  shown  in  the  history  of  a  ififiiisand  othst  vrorm, 
CandMtiek  originally  denot^  a  stick  to  hold  a  calidIe,jmtho^!die  uy^sil^' 
employed  to  h^d  a  c^dle  is  calleif  a  candlestick,  even  wheimt  is  olgpld; 

The  only  instance  in  which  I  have  observed  the  word-  bapto  in  this 
signification,  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  he  employs  it  to  denote  dyeing 
by  dropping  the  dyeing  liquid  on  the  thing  dyed:  **  When  it  ^ops  upon 
the  garments,  they  are  dyedJ*     This  surely  is  not  dyeing  by  dipping. 

There  is  a  similar  instance  in  Arrian's  Expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  only  one  in  which  I  have  found  the  word  at  all  in  that  work. 
"  Nearchus  relates  that  the  Indians  dye  their  beards."  It  will  not  be 
contended  that  they  dyed  their  beards  by  immersion. 
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•  We  meet  this  word,  or  its  derivatiyes,  several  times  in  iEIian,  in  the 
tense  of  dyeings  and  sometimes  when  the  process  was  not  by  dipping. 
Speaking  of  an  old  coxcomb,  who  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  age  by 
dyeing  his  hair,  he  says,  **  He  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  hoariness  of 
fails  hair  by  dyeing  it"  Baphe  here  denotes  dyeing  in  general ;  for  hair 
on  the  head  is  not  dyed  by  dipping.  In  the  title  of  this  anecdote,  the 
old  man  is  styled :  <'  The  old  man  with  the  dyed  hair."     Lib.  vii.  c.  xx. 

Speaking  of  a  lady  whose  yellow  locks  were  not  coloured  by  art,  but 
by  nature,  he  uses  the  word  baphsais.     Lib.  xiii.  c.  i. 

Nicolas  of  Damascus,  speaking  of  parasites  as  obliged  to  flatter  their 

Satrons,  says,  '*  Does  a  patron  affect  to  be  younger  than  he  is  T  or  does 
e  even  dye  his  hair  V* 

.£schylus,  in  the  Choephorie,  p.  85,  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way : 
'^  This  garment,  dyed  by  the  sword  of  iEgisthus,  is  a  witness  to  me." 
The  garment  must  have  been  dyed  by  the  blood  running  down  over  it. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  word  hapto  signifies 
to  dye  in  general,  though  originally  and  still  usually  applied  to  dyeing 
by  dicing.  Having  such  evidence  before  my  eyes,  I  could  not  deny 
this  to  my  opponents,  even  were  it  a  difficulty  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
mode  of  baptism.  In  a  controversialist  nothing  can  compensate  for 
candour ;  and  facts  ought  to  be  admitted,  even  when  they  appear  unfa- 
vourable. It  is  an  unhallowed  ingenuity  that  strains  to  give  a  deceitful 
colouring  to  what  cannot  be  denied,  and  cannot  ultimately  serve  a  good 
cause.  Truth  will  be  sooner  made  to  appear,  and  will  sooner  be  received, 
if  on  all  sides  there  is  openness  and  honest  dealing,  without  any  attempt 
to  conceal,  or  to  colour.  To  force  through  difficulties,  employ  insufli- 
eient  evidence,  refuse  admissions  that  integrity  cannot  deny,  and  by 
rhetorical  artifice  cut  down  whatever  opposes,  is  the  part  of  a  religious 
gladiator,  not  of  a  Christian  contending  earnestly  for  Divine  institutions. 

On  the  subject  of  this  application  of  the  word  bapio,  I  cannot  but 
Uame  some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  one  side,  supposing  it  to  be  necessary,  or  at  least  service- 
able, to  prove  that,  when  the  word  relates  to  dyeing,  it  is  always  dyeing 
b?  dipping,  they  have  evidently  strained,  and  have  employed  false  criti- 
cism. With  respect  to  the  other  side,  to  say  nothing  of  the  straining  to 
squeeze  out  of  the  word  the  several  significations  of  sprinkling,  pouring, 
masking,  wetting,  &c.,  for  which  there  is  not  any  even  plausible  ground, 
the  obvious  fact,  that  it  signifies  dyeing  by  any  process,  has  been  uncri- 
tically pressed  to  prove,  that  when  it  relates  to  the  application  of  pure 
water  it  denotes  all  modes  equally.  There  is  neither  candour  nor  phi- 
losophy in  such  attempts.  It  manifests  little  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  the  signification  of  words.  In  real  ity  this  admitted 
fact  is  nothing  in  their  favour,  as  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  history 
of  the  meanings  of  a  numerous  class  of  words.  Use  is  always  superior  to 
etymolcHfy  as  a  witness  on  this  subject  A  word  may  come  to  enlarge 
its  meanings,  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  its  origin.  This  fact  must  be  obvious 
to  every  smatterer  in  philology.  Had  it  been  attended  to,  Baptists  would 
hvrt  fonnd  no  necessity  to  prove  that  btjqtto,  when  it  signifies  to  dye., 
always  properly  signifies  to  dye  by  dipping;  and  their  of^nents  would 
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have  seen  no  advantage  from  proving,  that  it  signifies  dyemg  in  any  ircdn 
fur.  The  word  candlestick  applies  now  as  well  when  the  material  is  gold, 
as  when  it  is  timber.  He  would  not,  however,  be  worth  reasoning  with, 
who  should  from  this  circumstance  deny  that  the  name  points  out  the 
materials  of  which  candlesticks  among  the  Saxons  were  originally  made. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Gale  on  this  subject  fall  in  some  degree  under 
the  above  censure.  "  The  Grecians,"  says  he,  **  very  frequently  apply 
the  word  in  all  its  various  forms  to  the  dyer's  art,  sometimes  perhapj 
not  very  properly,  but  always  so  as  to  imply  and  refer  only  to  its  true 
natural  signification  to  dip" 

What  does  this  learned  writer  mean  when  he  expresses  a  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  this  usage  ?  Does  he  mean  that  such  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  words  id  in  some  degree  a  trespass  against  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage ?  But  such  a  usage  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  lan« 
guage;  and  the  history  of  a  thousand  words  sanctions  this  example. 
Language  has  not  logical  truth  for  its  standard  ;  and  therefore  agamst 
this  it  cannot  trespass.     Use  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  language  ;  and 

WHATEVER  IS  AGREEABLE  TO  THIS  AUTHORITY,  STANDS  JUSTIFIED  BEYOND 

IMPEACHMENT.  CandUstick  is  as  properly  applied  to  gold  as  to  timber ; 
bapto  signifies  to  dye  by  sprinkling,  as  properly  as  by  dipping,  though 
originally  it  was  confined  to  the  latter. 

Nor  is  he  well  founded  when  he  asserts^  that  the  word  in  such  appli- 
cations always  implies  and  refers  to  its  primary  signification  only.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  produced  some  examples,  and  he  himself  has  pro- 
duced others,  in  which  candour  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  such  impli- 
cation or  reference.  From  such  examples  it  could  not  be  known  even 
that  bapto  has  the  meaning  of  dip.  They  relate  to  dyeing  wholly  with- 
out reference  to  dipping ;  nay,  some  of  them  with  an  expressed  reference 
to  another  mode.  This  is  a  fact,  and  were  it  even  against  me,  I  could 
not  but  admit  it. 

Nor  are  such  applications  of  the  word  to  be  accounted  for  by  metaphcnr, 
as  Dr.  Gale  asserts.  They  are  as  literal  as  the  primary  meaning.  It  is 
by  extension  of  literal  meaning,  and  not  by  figure  of  any  kind,  that 
words  come  to  depart  so  far  from  their  original  signification.  The  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  which  Dr.  Gale  produces,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
his  philosophy.  **  Magnes,  an  old  comic  poet  of  Athens,  used  the  Lydian 
music,  shaved  Ms  facet  ond  smeared  it  over  with  taumy  washes,"  Now, 
surely  baptomenos  here  has  no  reference  to  its  primary  meaning.  Nor 
is  it  used  figuratively.  The  face  of  the  person  was  rubbed  with  the  wash 
By  anything  implied  or  referred  to  in  this  example,  it  could  not  be  known 
that  bapto  ever  signifies  to  dip, 

Ornis  baptos,  a  coloured  bird.  This  expression  is  indeed  figurative. 
But^he  fi^re  has  no  reference  to  dipping,  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  to  dyeing.  The  bird  is  said  to  be  dyed,  though  its  colours 
were  natural.  By  the  same  fisrtire  we  should  say  a  painted  bird,  though 
its  colours  were  not  conferred  by  the  pencil.  This  example  stTonsfly 
confirms  my  view  of  the  word  in  Daniel.  Here  even  in  the  verbal 
f baptos)  of  the  very  word  bapto,  we  have  the  same  figrnre  which  I  h'^ve 
pointed  out  in  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  above  contested  passage.     The 
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coloun  of  a  biMmre  laid  to  be  dyed,  by  a  beautiful  figure  founded  on  like* 
beas;  just  as,  iu  Daniel,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  said  to  be  immersed  in  dew, 
though  literally  the  dew  fell  on  him.  What  a  Goth  should  we  reckon 
the  critic  who  would  philosophize  on  such  expressions  as  painted  bird, 
oa  the  principle  of  the  objection  to  dipping  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
m  the  expression  used  by  Daniel  1  "  The  plumage  of  the  bird/'  says 
the  philologist,  **  is  natural,  and  not  conferred  by  either  painter  or  dyer. 
The  word  painted,  therefore,  and  the  word  dyed,  when  applied  to  birds, 
designate  properly  natural  colours.  Baptos,  therefore,  in  the  expression 
used  by  Aristophanes,  does  not  signify  dyed,  but  denotes  colour,  whether 
artificial  or  natural."  A  foreigner,  on  the  same  principle,  might  show 
the  depth  of  his  philosophy  on  the  phrase  painted  bird,  "  Here,"  says 
he,  '*  a  bird  is  said  to  be  painted.  Now  we  know  that  the  colours  of  a 
bird  are  not  given  by  the  pencil,  but  by  the  Creator.  The  proper  sense, 
then,  of  the  English  word  painted,  is  not  coloured  by  the  pencil,  but 
coloured  in  any  way."  This  might  appear  to  have  great  depth  and 
justness  to  people  as  little  acquainted  with  the  language  as  himself, 
and  who  should  not  venture  to  dip  into  the  philosophy  of  the  criticism. 
But  a  mere  child  who  speaks  English  would  laugh  at  it  Yet  it  is  the 
?erj  criticism  employed  by  celebrated  scholars  on  the  passage  in  Daniel. 
If  theologians  had  as  much  taste  as  they  have  ingenuity  and  learning,  it 
would  save  themselves  and  their  readers  an  immensity  of  useless  labour. 

The  pidtB  volucres  of  Virgil  is  a  perfectly  similar  example  in  the  Latin 
language.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  dyed  birds,  Virgil  of  painted  birds. 
Let  the  criticism  on  the  passage  in  Daniel  be  applied  to  the  phrase  of 
Virgil.  ''  Here,"  says  the  critic,  **  instead  of  colours  laid  on  by  the 
pencil  of  the  painter,  the  colour  is  given  by  the  invisible  hand  of  nature 
PieUB,  then,  cannot  signify  painted,  or  have  any  allusion  to  painting,  but 
must  denote  properly  natural  colouring"  This  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
criticism  on  the  passage  in  Daniel.  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  say,  was  not 
immersed  in  dew, — therefore  the  word  bapto  must  here  signify  the 
disHllaium  of  dew. 

Our  own  Milton  uses  the  same  figure  when,  speaking  of  the  wings  of 
the  angel  Raphael,  he  says,  colours  dipped  in  heaven,  though  he  does  not 
mean  that  they  were  either  dipped  or  dyed.  The  foreigner,  who,  from 
this  authority,  should  argue  that  the  English  word  dip  does  not  signify 
the  mode  which  we  understand  by  it,  would  find  his  justification  in  the 
criticism  on  the  above  passage  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

Dr.  Gale  gives  us  another  passage  from  Aristotle,  which  is  as  little  to 
his  purpose,  namely,  to  prove  that  the  word,  when  it  signifies  to  dye,  has 
always  a  reference  to  dipping,  and  implies  it.  "If  it  is  pressed,  it  dyes 
and  colours  the  hand."  Surely  there  is  no  reference  to  dippincr  here ; 
the  hand  is  dyed  by  pressing  the  thing  that  dyes.  Here,  also,  the 
critical  eye  will  see  a  confirmation  of  my  view  of  the  principle  that 
operates  in  the  application  of  the  word  bc^o  in  the  passage  of  the  book 
of  Daniel.  Things  are  said  to  be  dyed  by  nature,  on  the  same  principle 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  said  to  be  immersed  in  dew. 

Having  found,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  bapto,  in  its  secondary 
ii  is  employed  UteraUy  and  properly  to  denote  dyeing,  even  when 
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there  is  no  dipping,  we  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  in  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  which  has  been  so  obsti- 
nately contested;  and  which  hitherto  has  been  the  most  plausible 
resource  of  those  who  have  laboured  to  prove  that  at  least  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  word  is  to  pour.  The  blood  was  poured  into  the  lake, 
therefore  it  is  thought  b(q>to  must  signify  to  pour.  But  in  reality,  the 
passage  favours  neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other.  It  expresses  neither 
pouring  nor  dipping,  but  dyeing,  without  reference  to  mode.  If  bc^o, 
as  we  have  proved,  signifies  to  dye  in  any  mode,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
the  advocates  of  immersion  in  baptism  to  find  immersion  in  the  word, 
as  it  signifies  to  dye.  This  simple  fact  settles  the  c<Hitroversy  about  this 
passage  forever. 

''  He  feU,  and  breathed  no  more,  and  the  lake  was  tinged  with  blood ;" 
or,  according  to  the  translation  of  Cowper, 

**  Bo  felt  Crombophainii,  and  from  that  thW 
Never  aroee«  but  r§dd»nnit  with  bis  blood 
The  wave,"  4tc. 

To  suppose  that  there  is  here  any  extravagant  allusion  to  the  literal 
immersion  or  dipping  of  a  lake,  is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  taste.  The 
lake  is  said  to  be  dyed,  not  to  be  dipped,  nor  poured,  nor  sprinkhd. 
There  is  in  the  word  no  reference  to  mode.  Had  Baptists  entrenched 
themselves  here,  they  would  have  saved  themselves  much  useless  toil, 
and  much  false  criticism,  without  straining  to  the  impeachment  of  their 
candour,  or  their  taste.  What  a  monstrous  paradox  in  rhetoric  is  the 
figuring  of  the  dipping  of  a  lake  in  the  blood  of  a  mouse !  Yet  Dr. 
Gale  supposes  the  lake  dipped  by  hyperbole.  ''  The  literal  sense,"  he 
says,  "  is,  the  lake  was  dipped  in  blood**  Never  was  there  such  a  figure. 
The  lake  is  not  said  to  be  dipped  in  blood,  but  to  be  dyed  with  blood. 

They  might  have  found  a  better  commentary  to  this  passage  in  the 
battles  of  Homer's  heroes  in  the  Diad.  The  expression  evidenuy  alludes 
to  one  in  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Siad,  with 
respect  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Trdjans  by  Achilles  in  the  river  Xanthus : 

**Tht  waten  u  they  ran  rUitntd  with  blood."— Cowpbb. 

In  allusion  to  this,  in  the  burlesque  poem,  fi-om  which  the  disputed  pas- 
sage is  taken,  the  whole  lake  is  said  to  be  dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  mouse, 
which  fell  in  battle  on  its  edge. 

The  monthly  reviewers,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Booth,  understood  the 
expression  in  this  paradoxical  sense.  '*  In  a  poem  attributed  to  Homer," 
they  say,  <'  called  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  it  is  said  a  lake  was 
baptized  with  the  blood  of  a  wounded  combatant — a  question  hath  arisen 
in  what  sense  the  word  baptize  can  be  used  in  this  passage."  This 
should  never  have  been  a  question ;  for  this  lake  is  not  said  to  be  beq^ 
tizS,  The  word  bapto,  not  baptizo,  is  used.  Again,  the  lake  was  not 
dipped,  as  these  fi'iends  of  dipping,  or  at  least  of  profiise /Mwrtii^,  assert 
The  expression  is  literal,  and  has  not  the  smallest  difficulty. 

Section  VH. — ^The  derivatives  of  this  word,  both  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  meaning,  prove  that  it  denotes  immersion.    Bamma,  sauce  or 
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mmp  into  which  bread  or  other  food  is  dipped  in  eating ;  also  a  dye  into 
which  the  thing  to  be  dyed  is  dipped^  as  distinguished  from  chroma, 

Bapke,  immersion^  &c.,  Soph,  in  Ajace :  "  I  who  endured  horrible 
things,  as  iron  dipped  in  water."  Baphc  siderou  is  also  used  for  the 
edge  of  iron ;  because  the  edge,  or  sharpness,  is  given  in  the  tempering 
bj  immersion  in  water. 

Btmsis,  the  act  of  dipping:  as  bapsis  chalkou  kai  siderou ,  the  temper* 
ing  of  brass  and  iron ;  quoted  by  Scapula  from  Pol.  ex  Antiphonte.  Now 
metal  is  tempered  in  water  by  immersion. 
Baj^isiSf  a  Uwer^  or  bathing  piace^  used  by  Lucian. 
Dibapkos^  dyed  by  being  twice  dipped;  just  as  dyers  with  us  speak 
of  giving  their  cloth  one  dip^  or  two  or  three  dips. 

Oxubaphas^  oiubaphan^  and  ombaphion,  quoted  by  Scapula  from 
Athen.  lib.  ii. :  the  small  vessel  which  was  used  to  hold  the  vinegar  with 
which  they  seasoned  their  food.  This  the  ancients  did  by  dipping.  T<9 
this,  doubtless,  our  word  saucer  owes  its  origin,  however  differently  it  is 
used  at  present  This  b  an  instance  of  the  process  by  which  words  extend 
their  signification  beyond  the  ideas  originally  contained  in  them.  The 
word  saucer f  from  signifying  a  small  vessel  for  holding  sauce,  now  signifies 
one  for  cooling  tea.  This  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  process  by  which 
ftopfo,  from  signifying  to  dip,  came  to  signify  to  dye  by  dipping,  and  at 
l&sl  dropping  me  mode,  to  due  in  any  manner.  The  foreigner  who  should 
allege  that  the  English  word  saucer  cannot  signify  a  small  vessel  for  tea, 
but  must  always  denote  one  for  sauce,  would  reason  as  correctly  as  those 
who  attempt  to  force  bn^to,  when  signifying  to  dye,  always  to  look  back 
to  its  origin. 

This  compound,  mentioned  above,  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a 
measure,  doubtless  because  this  vessel  was  at  first  used  as  the  measure 
of  the  quantity  so  designated.  At  last,  however,  it  would  come  by  a 
natural  process  to  denote  the  measure,  without  any  reference  to  the 
vessel 

In  medical  language,  this  compound  was  also  applied  to  the  deep 
cavities  or  cups  in  which  bones  turn  in  the  joints— doubtless  taking  the 
name  firom  the  shape.  Here  the  socket  of  a  joint  is  called  a  vinegar  cup. 
Opsobaphon,  taken  also  by  Scapula  from  Poll.  lib.  vii.  denotes  the 
small  vessel  in  which  these  things  were  served  up,  which  were  eaten 
with  bread,  and  which  were  always  used  by  dipping.  Xenophon  repre- 
sents the  hands  of  the  king  of  Media,  as  smeared  in  this  operation. 

The  verbal  baptos,  to  be  dipped,  or  that  may  be  dipped,  we  have  al- 
ready seen  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Euripides  in  justification  of  the 
translation  of  a  passage  m  Hippocrates.  The  negative  abaptos  may  also 
be  alleged  as  confirmatory  of  the  application  of  the  root  in  the  sense  of 
dipping.  Abaptos  sideros  is  untempered  iron,  literally  undipped  iron,  fi^r 
iron  b  tempered  by  dipping. 

Abaptistos  also  signifies  that  cannot  be  immersed,  and  is  applied  by 
Pindar,  as  Scapula  observes,  to  cork.  This  fact  is  perfectly  decisive. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  property  of  cork,  not  to  sink  in  water. 
is  referred  to  by  Pindar. 

Abeq^tam,  a  trepan^  a  surgical  instrument,  so  called  because  it  was 
I  7 
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80  formed  as  not  to  sink  too  deeply,  lest  it  should  injure  the  membrane 
of  the  brain.  This  shows  that  the  word  from  which  it  is  derived  siguifies 
to  dip. 

In  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  hapto,  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  us  to 
examine  also  some  of  its  compounds,  and  also  the  prepositions  with 
which  it  is  construed.  In  composition,  we  find  it  sometimes  joined  with 
prepositions  that  point  to  the  meaning  for  which  we  contend,  and  which 
will  not  suit  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  our  opponents.  Besides,  it 
admits  no  preposition  in  composition  or  construction  with  it^  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  this  meaning.  If  this 
position  can  be  made  good,  it  will  aiSbrd  the  strongest  confinnation  to 
our  doctrines. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  numerous  examples  quoted,  that  it  admits  both 
the  prepositions  eis  and  en  to  be  compounded  with  it,  as  well  as  to  con- 
strue with  it  in  regimen.     A  mere  glance  at  the  examples  may  convince 
any  one  that  this  would  not  suit  either  pour  or  sprinkle,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  things  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  operation  of  the 
verb.     We  could  not,  for  instance,  say,  pour  or. sprinkle  wool  in  or  into 
the  river.    If,  then,  the  word  signified  pour  qr  sprinkle,  it  could  not 
admit  these  prepositions  either  in  composition  or  in  regimen,  with 
respect  to  many  things  that  are  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  the  verb. 
Both  the  prepositions  eis  and  en,  in  composition  with  this  word,  have 
the  same  form.     Embapto  is  the  compound  word  with  respect  to  both. 
The  regimen,  however,  is  different.     If  em  is  put  for  eis,  the  verb  b 
'  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
verb  is  performed,  either  without,  or  more  generally  with  the  preposition 
itself  repeated  before  it.     Emhapto  eis  to  udor,     W  hen  em  is  put  for  en^ 
the  verb  is  construed  with  the  dative  of  the  thing  in  which  the  operation 
of  the  verb  is  performed,  either  with  the  same  preposition  repeated 
before  it,  or  without  it. — Embapto  en  iff  elaio. 

When  eis  is  used  either  in  the  compound  or  before  the  substantive, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  all  idea  of  pouring  or  sprinkling  is  excluded. 
And  though  en  may  sometimes  be  translated  with,  it  never  has  this 
acceptation  in  composition.  Indeed,  this  form  is  so  decisive,  that  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Owen  asserts,  that  it  is  this  that  makes  the  verb  signify 
to  dip.  "  Baptiw,  says  he,  "  does  not  signify  properly  to  dip  or  plunge^ 
for  that,  in  Greek,  is  embapto  and  embaptizo.'*  This  observation  is  not 
worthy  of  the  learning  of  that  great  and  good  man.  If  the  verb  6i^to 
did  not  of  itself  signify  to  dip,  the  preposition  in  question  could  not  give 
it  that  meaning.  Dr.  Owen's  criticism  is  well  exposed  by  the  cool  good 
sense  of  Mr.  Booth.  "  Besides,"  says  he,  ''  I  appeal  to  the  learned 
whether  Dr.  Owen  might  not  as  well  have  asserted,  that  mergo  does  not 
properly  signify  to  dip  or  plunge^  for  that,  in  Latin,  is  immergo?  Nay, 
does  not  the  Dr.  himself,  in  the  same  discourse,  acknowledge,  that  *  the 
original  and  natural  signification  of  the  word  imports  to  dip,  to  phmge, 
to  dye,  to  wash,  to  cleanse  ?* " 

Embamma  signifies  sauce,  or  any  liquid  into  which  food  is  dipped  in 
order  to  be  eaten — something  to  be  dipped  into.  This  compound  could 
not  suit  either  pouring  or  sprinkling.    Embaphion,  a  saucer  or  vessel 
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toehold  die  liquid  for  seasoning  food,  which  was  used  by  dipping.  It 
came  also  to  denote  a  certain  measure, — ^no  doubt  from  the  circumstance 
that  this  vessel  was  employed  as  a  measure.  In  this  sense,  Hippocrates 
uses  it  several  times. 

Kaiabapio  signifies,  literally,  to  dip  daum,  that  is,  to  dip  deeply,  or 
thoroughly.  The  preposition  is  designed  to  increase  the  action  of  the 
verb.    AcGordinf^Iy,  kaiabapton  signifies  a  difer, 

Epibapto^  to  dip  upcm.  We  find  this  compound  once  used  by  Hippo- 
crates, and,  although  it  affords  us  no  evidence,  it  takes  none  from  us. 

The  use  of  aplb  with  this  word  may  appear  more  strange,  but  it  is 
explicable.  It  is  used  both  in  composition  and  following  the  verb;  and 
sometimes  it  is  used  in  composition  when  eis  follows  the  verb.  Apobapto 
appears  to  designate  to  dip,  as  intimating  the  departure  of  the  thing 
dipped  from  the  thing  in  which  it  is  dipped.  When  apo  follows  bapto, 
it  respects  the  point  from  which  the  finished  dipping  has  proceeded. 
Bapie  ape  Uu  aimaios,  I  dip  it  from  the  blood.  The  blood  is  the  point 
from  which  the  thing  dipped  proceeded,  after  the  operation. 

The  preposition  ek  is  also  construed  with  apobapto,  in  one  of  the 
examples  taken  from  Hippocrates.  This  makes  it  still  more  evident, 
that  apo,  in  construction  with  this  verb,  denotes  the  point  from  which 
the  dipping  was  effected.  Ek  views  the  thing  dipped  as  proceeding 
ami  of  the  thing  in  which  it  was  dipped. 

Scapula  seems  to  think  that  apo  in  composition  with  this  word,  is 
designed  to  intimate  the  gentleness  of  the  operation,  as  he  translates  it, 
immergo  leniter,  I  dip  gently ;  and  refers  to  Dioscorides,  lib.  v.  apo- 
kapsai  eis  udor. 

But  though  it  may  be  used  with  respect  to  the  gentlest  dipping,  it 
cannot  intimate  this.  But  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  effect  of  this 
prepositioii  in  composition  with  bapto,  and  on  whatever  principle  its  use 
IS  to  be  accounted  for,  the  fact  that  the  compounded  word  is  sometimes 
•sed  in  construction  with  eis,  removes  all  appearance  of  objection  to  our 
view  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb. 

SscnoN  Vlil. — Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  a  few  passages  in  which 
hi^io  is  used  figuratively,  as  this  also  may  cast  some  light  back  upon  its 
literal  meaning.  Aristophanes  says :  **  Lest  I  dip  you  into  a  Sardinian 
dye"  The  figure  is  but  low,  and  is  just  the  same  as  if  a  pugilist  with 
■s  shonld  say,  I  will  dip  you  in  vermilion.  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  dyer's 
arty  and  means,  I  will  beat  you,  tiUyou  shall  be  covered  all  over  with  your 
mon  blood.  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  allege,  that,  when  a  man  is 
beaten,  he  is  not  literally  dipped  in  his  blood,  but  the  blood  runs  over 
him.  This  would  indicate  a  total  misconception  of  the  figure.  The 
likeness  does  not  consist  in  the  manner,  but  in  the  effects.  As  the  refer- 
ence 18  to  the  art  of  dyeing,  so  the  expression  must  be  suited  to  the  usual 
mode  of  dyeing.  I  will  dip  you  in  vermilion,  is  exactly  the  expression 
of  the  poet  in  English.  He  would  be  a  sorry  critic,  who,  from  this, 
should  allege  that  the  English  word  dip  signifies  to  run  over,  as  blood 
from  the  wounded  body.  In  fact,  pour  and  sprinkle  are  as  little  appli- 
eaUe  here,  in  a  literal  sense,  as  dip  itself.    When  a  man  is  beaten,  there 
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is  no  pouring  or  sprinkKng,  more  than  dipping.  The  blood  is  not  put  on 
the  beaten  person  by  the  beater,  in  any  manner, 

Marcus  Antoninus  Pius  speaks  of  the  man  of  virtue  as  hthammenon^ 
dipped  or  dyed  in  justice.  I  would  not  explain  this  with  Dr.  Gale, 
*'  dipped  as  it  were  in,  or  swallowed  up  with  justice."  Justice  is  here 
represented  as  a  colouring  liquid,  which  irol^ues  the  person  who  is  dipped 
in  it.  It  communicates  its  qualities  as  in  the  operation  of  dyeing.  The 
figure  can  receive  no  illustration  from  the  circumstance,  that  '*  persons 
given  up  to  their  pleasures  and  vices,  are  said  to  be  immersed  or  swal- 
lowed up  with  pleasures."  The  last  fi^re  has  a*reference  to  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  bc^to,  and  points  to  the  drowning  effects  of 
liquids ;  the  former  refers  to  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
has  its  resemblance  in  the  colouring  effects  of  a  liquid  dye.  The  vir- 
tuous man  is  dipped  to  be  dyed  more  deeply  with  justice ;  the  vicious 
man  is  drowned  or  ruined  by  his  immersion.  Perfectly  similar  is  the 
figure  in  an  observation  of  the  same  writer,  where  he  asserts  that  the 
thoughts  are  tinctured  by  the  mind.  We  use  the  word  imbue  in  the 
same  way.  He  uses  the  same  word  also  when  the  dye  injures  what  it 
colours.     He  cautions  against  bad  example,  Ust  you  he  infected. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  use  of  this  word  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  not 
only  always  consistent  with  my  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  word,  but 
that  it  frequently  illustrates  its  primary  import 

Section  IX. — ^That  hapto  signifies  to  dip  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance,  that  dyeing,  which  it  also  imports,  was  usually  performed, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  immersion.  If  the  word 
originally  denoted  to  dip,  it  might,  by  a  natural  process,  <come  to  signify 
to  dye,  which  was  performed  by  dipping.  But  if  the  word  originally 
signified  to  pour  or  to  sprinkle,  no  process  can  be  supposed  by  which  it 
would  come  to  denote  to  dye.  Upon  our  view,  there  is  a  connecting 
^nk  which  joins  these  two  meanings  together,  notwithstanding  their 
great  diversity.  They  are  seen  by  our  doctrine  as  parent  and  chikL 
On  the  view  of  our  opponents  there  is  no  relation.  The  two  meanings 
cannot  have  any  consanguinity.  Now,  that  dyeing  anciently  was  com- 
monly performed  by  dipping,  and  that  it  still  is  so,  admits  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Dr.  Gale  has  well  observed  this,  and  has  given  evidence  of  the 
fact,  should  any  be  so  perverse  as  to  deny  it.  Afler  producing  some 
passages,  he  observes,  "  I  will  only  observe,  you  will  please  to  consider 
dipping  as  the  only  probable  and  convenient  way ;  and  in  every  respect 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  to  that  sense  of 
the  word,  which  is  very  considerable.  We  see  it  is  the  only  way  with 
us;  and,  which  carries  the  parallel  still  farther  between  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  us,  as  they  used  hapto,  we  used  the  word  dip,  both  among 
the  workmen  in  the  shop,  and  in  ordinary  conversation ;  for  what  is 
more  common  than  to  talk  of  such  or  such  a  thing  dipped,  meaning  in 
the  dyer's  copper,  or  in  some  odours?"  ''  Besiijes  it  is  observable,  that 
the  Grecians  made  a  difference  between  dye,  and  other  colouring  matter. 
Thus  Plutarch  distinguishes  between  chromata  and  hammata ;  and  Pollux 
r^oes  the  same ;  hammata  signifying  only  that  sort  of  colouringnnatter 
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into  which  anything  is  dipped,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  word,  as  I 
see  Stephens  also  has  remarked.  And  there  is  a  passage  in  Seneca  very 
clear  to  this  purpose.  *  Interest  qaamdiu  macerata  est,  crassius  medicfr- 
mentum  an  aquatius  traxerit,  sepius  mersa  est,  et  excocta,  an  semel 
tincta.'  Tkert  is  a  difference  also,  how  long  it  lies  infused;  whether  the 
dye  be  thick  and  gross,  or  waterish  and  faint ;  and  whether  dipped  very 
tften  and  bailed  thoroughly,  or  only  once  tinctured.  And  Phavorinus 
and  Pollux  use,  katabapton,  which  on  all  hands  is  allowed  most  empha- 
tically to  signify  dipping,  plunging,  immersing,  as  a  synonymous  word 
kft  b^on  and  chronnus,  in  English,  a  dyer." 

**  Tnis  makes  it  necessary  to  suppose  they  dyed  by  dipping ;  as  well 
as  another  word  used  by  them  in  these  cases,  namely,  epsein,  to  boil : 
tkty  boiled  it  in  kettles,  says  Aristotle ;  and  when  tJie  fowers  are  boiled 
hng  enough  together,  at  length  all  becomes  of  a  purple  " 

A  most  decisive  passage  to  the  same  purpose,  he  thus  translates  from 
Plato  de  Republica,  lib.  iv.  p.  636.  *'  T'he  dyers,  when  they  ewe  about 
to  dip  a  quantity  of  wool,  to  make  it  of  a  purple  colour,  cull  out  the 
whitest  of  the  fleece,  and  prepare  and  wash  it  with  a  world  of  trouble, 
thai  it  may  the  better  take  the  grain ;  and  then  they  dip  it.  The  dye 
of  things  thus  dipped  is  lasting  and  unchangeable,  and  cannot  be  fetched 
out  or  tarnished^  either  by  fair  water,  or  any  preparations  for  the  dis" 
charging  of  colours.  But  things  which  are  not  dyed  after  this  m^xnner, 
you  know  what  they  are ;  no  matter  what  dye  they  are  dipped  in,  they 
never  took  well;  without  this  preparation  they  take  out  a  nasty  colour,  and 
that  if  easily  washed  out  too.  And  thus  in  like  manner  our  choosing  sol- 
durt^  and  instructing  them  in  music,  and  those  exercises  which  consist  in 
agility  of  body,  you  must  imagine  our  design  is  only  to  make  them  the 
better  receive  the  laws,  which  are  a  kind  of  dye, — that  their  temper  being 
formed  by  a  proper  discipline,  may  be  fixed  and  unalterable  by  terror, 
4*c-9  and  thar  tincture  may  not  be  washed  out  by  any  medicaments  of 
the  most  powerfully  expelling  nature ;  as  pleasure,  which  is  stronger  to 
this  efect  than  any  dye,  as  is  likewise  griefs  fear,  or  desire^  and  the  like." 

Here  is  the  most  complete  evidence,  that  both  amon^  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  dyeing  was  usually  performed  by  dipping.  Indeed,  nothing  but 
perverseness  can  make  a  question  of  this,  though  there  was  no  evidence 
of  the  fact  from  history.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  fluids  can  be 
extensively  applied  in  dyeing,  but  by  dipping. 

The  truth  <^  this  fact  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Ewing,  that  dyeing,  staining,  and  painting  were  originally  similar 
operations,  having  been  first  suggested  by  the  accidental  bruising  of 
iirnits,  &,c.  Though  this  were  a  fact  recorded,  instead  of  a  conjecture, 
it  could  be  of  no  service  on  this  subject.  Arts  are  not  necessarily  con- 
ducted in  the  way  in  which  they  were  originally  suggested.  Whatever 
was  the  origin  of  dyeing,  dipping  was  the  common  way  of  performing  it 
as  an  art  It  is  the  usual  mode  of  performance,  and  not  the  accidental 
mode  of  discovery,  that  could  give  its  name  to  the  art.  Dr.  Cox's 
answer  to  this  objectimi  is  quite  satisfactory.  "  In  reply  to  this,"  says 
he,  "  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  process 
primarily  discovered,  the  correct  meaning  of  the  term  which 
I2 
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expresses  it^'inTolTes  the  idea  of  immersion,  and  did  so  at  the  Terj  period 
when  the  contested  words  were  in  colloquial  use.  Plinj  states,  *  the 
Egyptians  began  by  painting  on  white  cloths,  with  certain  drugs,  which 
in  themselves  possessed  no  colour ;  but  had  the  property  of  abstracting 
or  absorbing  colouring  matters ;  but  these  cloths  were  afterwards  tm* 
mersed  in  a  diluted  dyeing  liquor ^  of  a  uniform  colour,  and  yet,  when 
removed  from  it  soon  after,  that  they  were  found  to  be  stained  with  in- 
delible colours,  differing  from  one  another,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  drugs  which  had  been  previously  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
stuff.'  In  this  passage,  we  are  favoured  with  an  intelligible  distinction 
between  paintings  immersing  (or  the  art  of  dyeing),  and  staining ;  yet 
we  are  required  to  admit  that  they  were  one. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  view  of  the  connexion  between  the  seoondary 
meaning  of  this  word  and  the  primary,  we  have  a  great  number  of  the 
branches  which  have  the  same  double  import,  from  the  same  connexion. 
liamma,  sauce  into  which  food  is  dipped, — and  a  dye  into  which  things 
are  to  be  dipped.  Baphe,  dipping  and  dyeing  stuff,  or  the  tincture 
received  from  dyeing.  Baphtkos,  both  dipping  and  dyeing, — and 
baphike,  the  dyer's  art.  Baptos,  to  be  dipped,  and  to  be  dyed,  6lc.  d&c. 
In  all  these,  there  is  no  other  common  idea  but  mode :  this  is  the  link  that 
connects  these  two  things  that  are  altogether  different.  If  the  same  word 
has  the  same  double  meaning  in  so  many  of  its  branches,  there  must 
surely  be  at  the  bottom  some  natural  relation  between  these  meanings. 

This  view  of  the  primary  meaning  of  hapto,  and  the  secondary,  is 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  other  languages.  The  same  primary 
and  secondary  meanings  are  found  in  the  corresponding  word,  in  many 
other  languages.  The  Septuagint  translation  gives  parahapta,  in  Ezek. 
xxiii.  15.  The  Hebrew,  to  which  this  corresponds,  signifies  dyed  rm^ 
ment.  Here  we  see  that  the  Hebrew,  which,  as  Dr.  Gale  observes,  every 
one  must  own,  signifies  to  dip,  is  used  also  for  dye.  This  analogy  is 
complete,  and  must  arise  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  that  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  dyeing  was  commonly 
performed  by  dipping.  The  same  word,  in  the  Chaldee  also,  as  Dr. 
Cox  has  observed,  signifies  both  to  dip  and  to  dye. 

In  the  Latin,  also,  the  same  word,  tingo,  signifies  to  dip  and  to  dye. 
To  this  Mr.  Ewing  replies,  that  **  Tingo  is  the  Greek  teggo,  [pron.  tengo,"] 
which  is  very  properly  translated  in  the  Lexicons,  madefado,  humid^, 
mollio ;  I  moisten,  wet,  soften,  or  mollify"  That  tingo  is  derived  from 
^^g'o  is  undoubted  ;  but  to  assert  that  it  has  all  the  significations  of  its 
parent,  and  that  it  has  no  other,  would  be  as  unphilological  in  theory,  as 
it  is  inconsistent  with  fact.  Teggo  does  not  signify  to  dye ;  tingo,  its 
derivative,  has  this  signification.  Where  did  it  find  it?  Teggo  signifies 
to  moisten,  &c. ;  tingo  has  not  this  signification.  I  am  aware  that  weak 
is  given  as  one  of  its  meanings  in  the  dictionaries,  but  I  have  seen  as  yet 
no  authority  for  this  from  the  classical  use  of  the  word.  Besides,  wash 
is  not  the  same  as  moisten,  wet,  d^c.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  the  word  may 
be  used  when  washing ,  wetting,  moistening ,  softenings  6lc.,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  dipping.  Still,  however,  this  is  not  literally  contained 
in  the  expression.    Though  any  of  these  words  might  be  given  in  certain 
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ntaatiofns  m  a  translation,  yet  such  a  translation  would  not  be  literal. 
TiHgo  exprcbses  appropriately  dipping  and  fiynnff,  and  these  only. 

Indeed,  the  meaning  of  tingo  is  to  be  learned  from  its  use  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  not  from  tiie  use  of  its  root  in  the  Greek.  When  this  is 
ascertained,  then  the  philologist  may  look  into  its  origin,  to  discover  a 
correspondence.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  root  will  contain  some 
idea  which  has  been  a  foundation  to  its  use  in  the  derived  language. 
But  a  correspondence  in  all  their  meanings  would  often  he  looked  for  in 
vain.  The  derived  word  oAen  drops  every  meaning  of  the  root  but  one, 
and  takes  others  that  the  root  never  possessed. 

Does  Mr.  Ewing  deny  that  tingo  signifies  to  dip  ?  If  he  does,  the 
classical  use  of  that  word  will  contradict  him.  The  dipping  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  in  the  ocean,  as  we  should  express  it,  is  in  the  language 
of  the  Latin  poets  expressed  by  tingo.  If  he  does  not  deny  this,  his 
assertion  in  the  above  extract  is  nothing  to  his  purpose. 

If  there  was  any  need  of  authority  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
tingo^  we  have  it  in  Tertullian.  He  understoiMl  the  Latin  language,  and 
beuses  ^iji^o  for  dip.  It  is  well  known  that  he  believed  that  proper  baptism 
consisted  in  three  immersions ;  and  he  translated  the  G  reck  w(»rd  by  tingn. 

The  same  analogy  is  recognised  by  our  own  language ;  and  though  I 
would  not  say  with  some,  that  dip  has  dyr  as  a  secondary  signification, 
yet  in  certain  circumstances  it  may  have  this  import  by  consequence, — 
*'  colours  dipped  in  heaven.**  Since,  then,  the  analogy  of  so  many  lan- 
guages connects  dipping  and  dyeing  by  expressing  them  by  the  same 
word,  why  should  not  the  same  thing  be  supposed  in  the  Greek  ?  and 
hapto,  as  it  has  the  secondary  meaning  of  dt/e,  have  also  the  primary 
meaning  of  dip  ?  It  may  be  added,  that  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  poets,  to  translate  bapto  by  tingo,  in  the  sense  of  dipping.  As  the 
Greek  poets  apply  bapto  to  the  setting  of  a  constellation,  or  its  dipping 
in  the  ocean,  the  Latin  poets  express  the  same  thing  by  mergo  and  tingo. 

Section  X. — Having  viewed  bapto  in  every  light  in  which  it  can  assi&t 
OS  on  this  subject,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  examples  of  the 
occurrence  of  baptizo  itself,  which,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  root,  is 
applied  to  the  Christian  rite.  Bapto,  the  root,  I  have  shown  to  possess 
two  meanings,  and  two  only,  to  dip  and  to  dye.  Baptizo,  I  have  asserted, 
has  but  one  signification.  It  has  been  formed  on  the  idea  of  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  root,  and  has  never  admitted  the  secondary.  Now,  both 
these  things  have  been  mistaken  by  writers  on  l)oth  sides  of  this  contro- 
versy. It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  two  words  are 
equally  applicable  to  baptism ;  and  that  they  both  equally  signify  to  dye. 
Both  of  them  are  e apposed,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  signify  to  fra.sh  or 
moisten.  I  do  not  admit  this  with  respect  to  either.  I  have  already 
proved  this  with  respect  to  bapto  ;  the  proof  is  equally  strong  with 
respect  to  baptizo.  My  position  is,  that  it  always  sir.NiFiEs  to  dip  ; 
NEVER  EXPRESSING  ANYTHING  BUT  MODE.  Now,  as  I  have  all  the  Icxico- 
graphers  and  commentators  against  me  in  this  opinion,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  saT  a  word  or  two  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  lexicons. 
Many  majr  oe  startled  at  the  idea  of  refusing  to  submit  to  the  unanimous 
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authority  of  lexicons,  as  an  instance  of  the  boldest  scepticism.  Are 
lexicons,  it  may  be  said,  of  no  authority  ?  Now,  I  admit  that  lexicons 
are  an  authority,  but  they  are  not  an  ultimate  authority.  Lexicographers 
have  been  guided  by  their  own  judgment  in  examining  the  various  pass- 
ages in  which  a  word  occurs :  and  it  is  still  competent  for  every  man 
to  have  recourse  to  the  same  sources.  The  meaning  of  a  word  must  uUi^ 
mately  he  determined  by  an  actual  inspection  of  the  passages  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  often  as  any  one  chooses  to  dispute  the  judgment  of  the  lezi^ 
cographer.  The  use  of  a  word,  as  it  occurs  in  the  writers  of  authority 
in  the  English  language,  is  an  appeal  that  any  man  is  entitled  to  make 
against  the  decision  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself.  The  practice  of  a  lan- 
guage is  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  competent  to  revise  the  decisions 
of  all  dictionaries. 

But  though  it  is  always  lawful  to  appeal  from  lexicons  to  the  language 
itself,  it  is  seldom  that  there  can  be  any  necessity  for  this,  with  respect 
to  the  primary  meaning  of  words.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  primary 
meaning  of  common  words,  I  can  think  of  no  instance  in  which  lexicons 
are  to  be  suspected.  This  is  a  feature  so  marked,  that  any  painter  can 
catch,  and  faithfully  represent.  Indeed,  I  should  consider  it  the  roost 
unreasonable  scepticism,  to  deny  that  a  word  has  a  meaning,  which  all 
lexicons  give  as  its  primary  meaning.  On  this  point,  I  have  no  quarre* 
with  the  lexicons.  There  is  the  most  complete  harmony  among  them, 
in  representing  dip  as  the  primary  meaning  ofbapto  and  baptizo.  Except 
they  had  a  turn  to  serve,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  a  word  commonly  used.  Accordingly,  Baptist  writers  have  always 
appealed,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  to  the  lexicons  even  of  Piedo- 
baptist  writers.  On  the  contrary,  their  opponents  often  take  refuge  in 
a  supposed  sacred  or  scriptural  use,  that  they  may  be  screened  from  the 
fire  of  the  lexicons. 

It  is  in  giving  secondary  meanings,  in  which  the  lines  are  not  so  easily 
discovered,  that  the  vision  of  the  lexicographers  is  to  be  suspected.  Nor 
is  it  with  respect  to  real  secondary  meanings  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
mistaken.  Their  peculiar  error  is  in  giving,  as  secondary  meanings, 
what  are  not  properly  meanings  at  all.  The  same  objection  that  I  have 
to  lexicons,  with  respect  to  this  word,  I  have  not  with  respect  to  it  alone, 
but  with  respect  to  almost  all  words  to  which  they  assign  a  great  variety 
of  meanings.  I  do  not  exclude  Dr.  Johnson  himself  from  this  censure. 
It  may  appear  strange  to  some,  that  the  most  learned  men  can  be 
imposed  upon  in  this  matter ;  and  with  respect  to  words  which  they  find 
in  use  in  what  they  read,  think  that  they  have  meanings  which  they  have 
not.  But  a  little  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  mistake  will  explain 
this  matter.  I  admit  that  the  meaning  which  they  take  out  of  the  word, 
is  always  implied  in  the  passage  where  the  word  occurs.  But  I  deny 
that  this  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  word.  It  is  always  made  out  by 
implication,  or  in  some  other  way. 

To  explain  this  point  more  clearly,  I  shall  lay  down  a  canon,  and  by 
this  1  mean  a  first  principle  in  criticism.  That  which  does  not  contain 
its  own  evidence  is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  critical  canon.  I  do 
not  request  my  readers  to  admit  my  canon.    I  insist  on  their  submission 
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•—let  them  denj  it  if  they  can.     My  canon  is,  that  in  certain  situa- 

TlONSy  TWO  WORDS,  OR   EVEN   SEVERAL  WORDS,  MAT,  WITH    EQUAL  PRO- 
PRIETY, FILL   THE   SAME   PLACE,   THOUGH   THET    ARE   ALL    ESSENTIALLY 

DIFFERENT  IN  THEIR  SIGNIFICATIONS.  The  physician,  for  instance,  may, 
with  equal  propriety  and  perspicuity,  say  either  '*  dip  the  bread  in  the 
wine,"  or,  "  moisten  the  bread  in  the  wine."  Yet  this  does  not  import 
that  dip  si^ifies  to  nuristcn,  or  that  moisten  signifies  to  dip.  Each  of 
these  words  has  its  own  peculiar  meaning,  which  the  other  does  not 
possess.  Dip  the  bread  does  not  say  moisten  the  bread,  yet  it  is  known 
that  the  object  of  the  dipping  is  to  moisten.  Now  it  is  from  ignorance 
of  this  principle  that  lexicographers  have  given  meanings  to  words  which 
they  do  not  possess;  and  have  thereby  laid  a  foundation  for  evasive 
criticism  on  controverted  subjects,  with  respect  to  almost  all  questions. 
In  Greek  it  might  be  said  with  equal  propriety,  deusai  en  oino,  or  bapsai 
en  oinOf  **  moisten  in  wine,  or  dip  in  wine ;"  and  from  this  circumstance 
it  is  rashly  and  unphiloeophically  concluded  that  one  of  the  meanings 
of  be^o  is  to  moisten. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  my  censure  lies  against  the  critical  exact- 
ness of  lexicographers,  and  not  against  their  integrity,  or  even  their 
general  learning  and  ability.  I  go  farther, — ^I  acquit  them  of  misleading 
their  readers  with  respect  to  the  genera]  meaning  of  the  passages,  on  the 
•othority  of  which  they  have  falsely  asAgned  such  secondary  meanings. 
The  ideas  which  they  affix  to  such  words,  are  implied  in  the  passage, 
though  not  the  meaning  of  the  words  out  of  which  they  take  them.  But 
this,  which  is  harmless  with  respect  to  most  cases,  is  hurtful  in  all  points 
of  GOQtroversy,  as  it  gives  a  foundation  for  the  evasive  ingenuity  of 
sophistry  in  the  defence  of  error.  It  may  be  of  no  importance  to  correct 
the  lexicographer,  who,  firom  finding  the  expressions  deusai  en  oino  and 
bmed  en  aino  employed  for  the  same  thing,  asserts  that  here  bapsai  sig- 
nifies to  moisten.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  when  the  error  is  brought 
to  sppiy  to  an  ordinance  of  Christ.  Besides,  it  introduces  confusion  into 
languiffe,  and  makes  the  acquisition  of  it  much  more  difficult  to  learners. 
The  mind  must  be  stored  with  a  number  of  different  meanings  in  which 
there  is  no  real  difference.  What  an  insurmountable  task  would  it  be 
to  master  a  language,  if,  in  reality,  words  had  as  many  diffi^rent  mean- 
ings as  lexicons  represent  them !  Parkhurst  gives  six  meanings  to 
hapiixo.  I  undertake  to  prove  that  it  has  but  one ;  yet  he  and  I  do  not 
diflfer  about  the  primary  meaning  of  this  word.  I  blame  him  for  giving 
diferent  meanings,  when  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
this  word.  He  assigns  to  it  figurative  meanings.  I  maintain,  that  in 
figures  there  is  no  diflferent  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  only  a  fis^urative 
application.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  always  the  same.  Nor  does 
any  one  need  to  have  a  figurative  application  explained  in  any  other 
way,  than  by  giving  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  When  this  is 
known,  it  must  be  a  bad  figure  that  does  not  contain  its  own  light.  It 
is  useless  to  load  lexicons  with  figurative  applications,  except  as  a  con- 
cordance. 

Polybius,  vol.  iii.  p.  311  ult.  applies  the  word  to  soldiers  passing 
through  water,  immersed  up  to  the  breast.    Here  surely  the  word  cannot 
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mean  pouring  or  sprinkling.  The  soldiers  in  passing  through  the  water 
were  dipped  as  far  as  the  breast.  Strabo  also  applies  the  word  to  Alex- 
ander's soldiers  marching  a  whole  day  through  the  tide,  between  the 
mountain  Climax  and  the  sea,  (lib.  xiv.  p.  982,)  6qpftxed  up  to  the 
middle.     Surely  this  baptism  was  immersion. 

Plutarch,  speaking  of  a  Roman  general,  dying  of  his  wounds,  says, 
that  having  dipped  his  hand  in  blood,  he  wrote  the  inscription  for  a 
trophy.  Here  the  mode  of  the  action  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
instrument  of  writing  is  dipped  in  the  colouring  fluid. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  the  sinking  of  animals  in  water,  says, 
that  when  the  water  overflows,  *'  many  of  the  land  animals,  immersed  in 
the  river,  perish."  This  baptism  also  is  immersion.  The  whc^e  land 
was  overwhelmed  with  water.  This  itself,  upon  a  principle  before  ex- 
plained, might  be  called  a  baptism  or  immersion,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  modal  meaning  of  the  word.  However,  it  is  not  the  land,  but 
the  land  animals,  that  are  here  said  to  be  baptized.  These  would  at 
first  swim,  but  they  would  soon  sink,  and  be  entirely  immersed.  There 
is  here  then  no  catachrestic  extension  of  the  word,  as  in  the  cases  which 
I  have  illustrated  in  another  place.  The  sinking  of  animals  in  water  is 
here  called  baptism.  What  then  is  baptism  but  immersion  ?  Upon  the 
principle  of  giving  secondary  meanings  to  words,  which  has  been  resisted 
by  me,  drown  might  be  given  as*an  additional  meaning  to  baptizo,  from 
the  authority  of  this  passage.  As  the  animals  were  droumed  by  immer* 
sion,  this  immersion  might  be  called  drowning. 

Lucian  uses  the  word  in  a  like  case,  and  with  circumstances  that 
explain  the  former  example.  Towards  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  he  makes 
Timon,  the  man-hater,  say,  that  if  he  saw  a  man  carried  down  the 
stream,  and  crying  for  help,  he  would  baptize  him — **  If  in  winter,  the 
river  should  carry  away  any  one  with  its  stream,  and  the  person  with 
outstretched  hands  should  beg  to  be  taken  out,  that  he  should  drive  him 
from  the  bank,  and  plunge  him  headlong,  so  that  he  would  not  be  Me 
again  to  lift  up  his  head  above  water.*'  Here  is  a  baptism,  the  mode  of 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Timon's  baptism  was  certainly  immersion. 
To  resist  such  evidence,  requires  a  hardihood  which  I  do  not  envj. 
Having  such  examples  before  my  eyes,  I  cannot  resist  God,  to  please 
men.  To  attempt  to  throw  doubt  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptizo^ 
is  as  vain  as  to  question  the  signification  of  the  word  dip.  The  latter 
is  not  more  definitely  expressive  of  mode  in  the  English,  Uian  the  former 
is  in  Greek.  The  only  circumstance  that  has  enabled  men  to  raise  a 
cloud  about  baptizo  is,  that  it  belongs  to  a  dead  language.  There  never 
was  a  word  in  any  language,  the  meaning  of  which  is  more  definite,  or 
which  is  capable  of  being  more  clearly  ascertained. 

The  sinner  is  represented  by  Porphyry,  (p.  282,)  as  baptized  up  to 
his  head,  in  Styx,  a  celebrated  river  in  hell.  Is  there  any  question 
about  the  mode  of  this  baptism  7 

Dr.  Gale  gives  some  striking  examples  from  Strabo.  ''  Strabo,"  says 
he,  ''  is  very  plain  in  several  instances :  Speaking  of  the  lake  near 
Agrigentum,  a  town  on  the  south  shore  of  Sicily,  now  called  Gergenti, 
he  says,  things  which  otherwise  will  not  swim,  do  not  sink  in  the  water  of 
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lie  lofey  hut  Jioai  like  wood.  And  there  is  a  rivulet  in  the  south  parts 
of  Cappadocia,  he  tells  us,  whose  waters  are  so  buoyant,  that  if  an  ar* 
mw  IS  thrown  in,  it  wiU  hardly  sink  or  be  dipped  into  them."  "  In 
another  place,  ascribing  the  fabulous  properties  of  tlie  asphaltites  to 
the  lake  Sirbou,  he  says,  the  bitumen  floats  atop,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  water ^  which  admits  no  diving ;  for  if  a  man  goes  into  it,  he  can- 
not  sink,  or  be  dipped,  but  is  forcibly  kept  above  J*  Now,  in  these  seve- 
ral passages,  the  modal  meaning  of  the  word  is  confirmed  in  so  clear, 
express,  and  decisive  a  manner,  that  obstinacy  itself  cannot  find  a  plau- 
sible objection.  Things  that  sink  in  other  water,  will  not  sink  or  be 
baptized  in  the  lake  near  Agrigentum.  This  is  mode,  and  nothing  but 
mode.  It  is  immersion,  and  nothing  but  immersion.  Sprinkling,  and 
pouring,  and  popping,  and  dropping,  and  wetting,  and  washing,  and 
purifying,  and  indndng,  and  defeating,  and  devoting,  and  consecrating, 
with  all  the  various  meanings  that  have  ever  been  forced  on  this  word, 
are  meanings  invented  merely  to  serve  a  purpose.  And  if  the  sinking 
of  an  arrow  in  water  is  called  its  baptism,  what  can  baptism  mean  but 
immersion  ?  If,  when  the  buoyancy  of  water  will  not  suffer  a  person  to 
sink,  the  idea  is  expressed  by  baptizo,  what  can  baptism  be  but  an  ope- 
ration of  the  same  nature  with  sinking  or  divings  which  are  used  here 
as  nearly  sjrnonymons  terms  with  that  which  signifies  to  baptize?  It 
may  as  well  be  said  that  sprinkling  or  pouring,  is  sinking  or  diving,  as 
that  it  is  baptism. 

Two  Greek  critics  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Gale,  as  applying  the  word  in 
exhibiting  the  beauty  of  Homer's  representation  of  the  death  of  one  of 
his  heroes :  **He  struck  him  across  the  neck  with  his  heavy  sword,  and  the 
whole  sword  became  warm  with  blood"  On  this,  Pseudo  Didymus  says, 
that  the  sword  is  represented  as  dipped  in  blood.  And  Dionysius  says, 
**In  that  phrase.  Homer  expresses  himself  with  the  greatest  energy,  signi* 
fying  that  the  sword  was  so  dipped  in  blood,  that  it  was  even  heated  by  it" 

**  Heraclides  Ponticns,"  says  Dr.  Gale,  **  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  may 
help  us  also  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the  word ;  for,  moralizing  the  fable 
of  Mars  being  taken  by  Vulcan,  he  says,  Neptune  is  ingeniously  supposed 
to  deliver  Mars  from  Vulcan,  to  signify,  that  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  ta^ 
ken  red  hot  out  of  the  fire,  and  put  into  water  (baptizetai,)  the  heat  is  re^ 
peUed  and  extinguished,  by  the  contrary  nature  of  water"  Here  we  see 
that  the  immersion  of  hot  iron  in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it,  is 
denominated  €  haptism, 

Themistius,  Orat.  IV.  p.  133,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Gale,  says,  "  The  pilot 
cannot  tell  but  he  may  save  one  in  the  voya^re  that  had  better  be  drowned, 
sunk  into  the  sea."     Such  a  baptism,  surely,  would  be  immersion. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
is  faithfully  rendered  dip  in  our  version.  2  Kings,  v.  14.  Naaman  went 
down,  and  dipped  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan,  Here  bathing  in  a  river 
IS  called  bapiigm.  What  more  do  we  want,  then,  to  teach  us  the  mode 
of  this  ordinance  of  Christ?  If  there  was  not  another  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture to  throw  light  on  the  institution,  as  far  as  respects  mode,  is  not 
Ihik,  to  every  teachable  mind,  perfectly  sufficient?  But  it  seems,  we 
«6  erying  victorf  before  the  field  is  won.    Thb  passage,  which  we 
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^  ^ihiiik  80  decisive,  has  a  far  different  aspect  to  others.  Oil  the  contrary,  it 
»  b  made  to  afford  evidence  against  us.  Well,  this  is  strange  indeed ;  but 
ingenuity  has  many  shifts.  Let  us  see  how  artifice  can  involve  the  pas- 
sage in  a  cloud.  Nothing  is  more  easy.  Does  not  the  prqphet  comman\l 
Naaman  to  wa&h  ?  if,  then,  he  obeyed  this  command  by  baptizing  him- 
self, baptizing  must  signify  washing.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will 
gntnt  this  reasoning,  for  a  mcnnent.  If  then,  this  is  so,  go,  my  brethren, 
and  wash  the  person  to  be  baptized,  as  you  think  Naaman  washed  him- 
self, from  head  to  foot.  This  will  show  that  you  respect  the  example. 
In  what  manner  soever  the  water  was  applied  to  Naaman,  he  was  bathed 
all  over.  If  the  word  signifies  to  wash  the  whole  body,  who  but  the 
Pope  himself  would  take  on  him  to  substitute  the  i^rinkling  of  a  few 
drops,  in  the  place  of  this  universal  washing? 

But  I  do  not  admit  the  reasoning,  that,  fi'om  this  passage,  concludes 
that  baptizo  signifies  to  wash,  although  no  instance  can  be  produced 
more  plausible  in  favour  of  that  opinion.  This  passage  is  a  complete 
illustration  of  my  canon.  The  two  words,  louo  and  baptizo^  are  here 
used  interchangeably,  yet  they  are  not  of  the  same  signification.  Not  of 
the  same  signification!  it  may  be  asked,  with  surprise.  Elisha  com- 
mands him  to  wash ;  he  obeys  by  baptizing  himself;  must  not  baptizing^ 
then,  be  washing?  I  think  none  of  my  opponents  will  wish  a  strooffer 
statement  of  their  objection  than  I  have  made  for  them.  But  my  doctrme 
remains  uninjured  by  the  assault.  The  true  philologist  will  not  find  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  passage  to  it.  The  words  hmo  and 
baptizo  have  their  own  peculiar  meanings  even  here,  as  well  as  every 
where  else,  without  the  smallest  confusion  .  To  baptize  is  not  to  wash ; 
but  to  baptize  tn  a  river  or  in  any  pure  water ^  implies  washing,  and  may 
be  used  for  it  in  certain  situations.  If  Naaman  dipped  himself  in  Jor- 
dan, he  was  washed  It  comes  to  the  same  thinff,  whether  a  physician 
says,  bathe  yourself  every  morning  in  the  sea,  or,  dip  yourself  every  mom' 
ing  in  the  sea,  yet  the  words  bathe  and  dip  do  not  signify  the  same  thing. 
We  see,  theUjlhat  we  can  make  the  very  same  use  of  our  modal  won) 
dip,  that  the  Greeks  made  of  their  baptizo.  No  man  who  understands 
English,  will  say  that  the  word  dip  and  the  word  bathe  signify  the  same 
thing,  yet,  in  certain  situations,  they  may  be  used  indifferently.  Per- 
sons at  bath  may  ask  each  other,  did  you  dip  this  morning?  or  did  yon 
bathe  this  morning  ?  To  dip  may  apply  to  the  defiling  of  any  thing,  is 
well  as  to  washing.  It  expresses  no  more  than  the  mode.  It  is  the 
situation  in  which  it  stands,  and  the  word  with  which  it  is  construed, 
that  determine  the  object  of  the  application  of  the  mode.  To  dip  in 
pure  water,  is  to  wash ;  to  dip  in  colouring  matter,  is  to  dye ;  to  dip  into 
mire,  is  to  defile.  None  of  these  ideas,  however,  are  in  the  word  dip 
itself.  No  word  could  determine  mode,  according  to  the  principles  of 
criticism  employed  by  writers  on  this  subject. 

The  error  in  this  criticism  is  that  which  I  have  before  exposed.  It 
supposes  that,  if  in  any  cjrcumstances  two  words  can  be  used  inteN 
chanj^eably,  they  must  signify  the  same  thing ;  and  that  controversialists 
are  at  liberty  to  reciprocate  their  meanings,  as  oflen  as  the  necessity  of 
*heir  cause  demands  it.    This  is  a  source  of  error  more  fruitful  in  false 
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eriticisra,  than  any  other  of  its  numerous  resources.    There  is  a  spe-  v.^ 
eiousness  in  it  that  has  imposed  on  lexicographers,  critics,  and  com-      >>. 
mentalors.     They  have  universally,  so  far  as  I  know,  taken  as  a  first 
principle,  that  which  is  a  mere  figment 

The  Sibylline  verse  concerning  the  city  of  Athens,  quoted  by  Plutarch 
in  his  Life  of  Theseus,  most  exactly  determines  the  meaning  of  baptizo. 

**  TlMMi  Bftywt  b«  dipped,  O  bladdtr  I  bat  tboa  art  not  fkted  to  link." 

The  remark  of  Yossius  and  Turretine  upon  this  is :  **  Hence  it  ap 
pears  that  iH^Hzein  is  more  than  epipolazein,  which  is  to  swim  lightly 
cm  the  suffacBf  and  less  than  dunein,  which  is  to  go  down  to  the  bottom^ 
80  as  to  be  destroyed."  In  the  latter  part  of  this  distinction,  they  are 
certainly  mistaken,  as  to  both  verbs.  Baptizein  may  be  applied  to  what 
goes  to  the  bottom  and  perishes ;  and  dundn  very  frequently  applies  to 
things  that  sink  without  destruction.  It  is  the  usual  word  applied  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  or  its  apparent  sinking  in  the  ocean ;  and  it  is 
the  word  which  Homer  applies  to  the  sinking  of  the  marine  deities  who 
live  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  word  has  no  more  destruc- 
tion in  it  than  baptizo  itself,  which  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  sink- 

1  ing  of  ships.  The  matter  of  fact  is,  that  whether  the  sinking  object  is 
destroyed  or  not,  is  learned  from  neither  word,  but  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  used.  If  baptizein  is  applied  to  a  ship  going  to 
the  bottom,  its  destruction  is  known  without  being  expressed  by  this 
word :  if  dimein  b  applied  to  Neptune,  Thetis,  or  a  sea  nymph,  it  is  in 
the  same  way  known  that  there  is  no  destruction.  The  obvious  and 
characteristic  distinction  between  the  words  is,  that  dunein  is  a  neuter 
verb,  signifying  to  sink,  not  to  cause  something  else  to  sink.  But  a 
thing  that  sinks  of  itself,  will  doubtless  sink  to  the  bottom,  if  not  pre- 
vented ;  and  if  it  is  subject  to  destruction  by  such  sinking,  it  will  perish. 
It  is  therefore  characteristically  applied  U)  things  that  sink  to  the  bottom. 
But  bapHxein  signifies  merely  to  dip,  without  respect  to  depth  or  conse- 
quence, and  is  as  proper  to  the  immersion  of  an  insect  on  the  surface 

'  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean,  as  to  the  sinking  of  a  ship  or  a  whale 
in  the  same.  Both  words  might  in  many  cases  be  applied  to  the  same 
tiling  indififerently,  but  in  their  characteristic  meaning,  as  in  the  above 
verse,  they  are  opposed.  The  expression  in  this  verse  is  allegorical, 
literally  referring  to  a  bladder  or  leathern  bottle,  which,  when  empty, 
swims  on  the  surface :  if  sufficiently  filled,  will  dip,  but  will  not  sink. 
In  this  Tiew,  it  asserts  that  the  Athenian  state,  though  it  might  be  occa- 
iioDally  overwhelmed  with  calamities,  yet  would  never  perish.  There  is 
another  sense  which  the  expression  might  have,  which  is  very  suitable 
to  the  VDbiguity  of  an  oracle.  **  You  may  yourselves  destroy  the  state, 
otherwise  it  is  imperishable."  A  leathern  bottle  might  be  so  filled  as 
to  force  it  to  the  bottom,  though  it  would  never  sink  of  itself  Nothing 
can  more  decisively  determine  the  exact  characteristic  import  of  btqn 
tiztin,  than  this  verse.     It  is  dip,  and  nothing  but  dip. 

Mr.  Ewing^ieamed  friend,  ra  remarking  on  this  woro,  falls  into  an 
errdi  opposite  to  that  of  Yossius  and  Turretine.  They  make  the  word 
denote  to  dip,  without  going  to  the  bottom :  he  makes  it  to  dip,  so  as  to 
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continue  under  water.  **  Our  Anti-paedo-baptist  friends/'  sajrs,  he, "  wheo 
they  contend,  that  from  the  examples  adduced  by  them,  itmnersion  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  haptizo^  in  its  literal  acceptation,  was  employed, 
do  not  seem  aware  that  almost  all  of  these  examples  imply  not  a  mere 
dipping,  or  immersion  immediately  followed  by  an  emersion,  but  a  con- 
tinued and  permanent  immersion,  a  continuance  under  water."  Now 
upon  this  I  remark,  first,  that  if  there  is  one  example  in  which  it  app  Jes 
to  an  immersion,  followed  by  an  emersion,  it  is  as  good  as  a  thousand 
to  determine  that  it  may  apply  to  such  immersions.  I  observe  in  the 
second  place,  that  not  one  of  the  examples  implies  a  continuance  under 
water.  When  the  word  is  applied  to  a  drowning  man  or  a  sinking  ship, 
it  no  more  implies  the  permanence  of  the  immersion,  than  when  Plu- 
tarch uses  it  to  signify  the  dipping  of  the  hand  in  blood..  The  word 
has  no  reference  to  what  follows  the  immersion ;  and  whether  the  thing 
immersed  lies  at  the  bottom,  or  is  taken  up,  cannot  be  learned  from  the 
word,  but  from  the  connexion  and  circumstances.  It  is  a  childish  error 
to  suppose,  that  we  must  have  a  model  for  Christian  baptism  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  that  designates  it.  But  if  this  argument  had  any 
foundation,  what  does  the  gentleman  mean  by  it?  Does  he  think  that 
baptized  persons  ought  to  be  drowned?  This  is  surely  very  perTerae:f 
When  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  word  denotes  to  dip,  they  endea- 
▼our  to  make  it  more  than  dipping.  Then  by  all  means  let  them 
have  baptism  in  their  own  way.  When  we  have  brought  them 
under  the  water,  perhaps  they  will  not  make  conscience  of  lying  at  the 
bottom. 

The  example  referred  to  by  Hammond  is  also  irresistible.  It  is  said  of 
Eupolis,  that  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  he  was  baptized.  This  baptism 
surely  was  immersion.  This  example  shows  us  also,  that  the  word  may 
be  applied  when  the  object  is  destroyed,  as  well  as  when  it  is  raised 
ag«n  out  of  the  water,  though  in  general,  things  dipped  are  taken  imme- 
diately up  after  the  dipping.  The  baptism  spoken  of  by  Plutarch,  must 
also  be  immersion, — Baptize  your$elj  into  the  ma. 

The  expression  quoted  by  Hedericus  from  Heliod.  b.  v.  is  equafly 
decisive,  to  baptize  into  the  lake.  And  that  from  iEsop,  the  ship  being 
wn  danger  of  sinking.  If  a  ship  sinking  in  the  ocean  is  baptized,  bap- 
tism must  be  immersion. 

But  the  language  of  no  writer  can  have  move  authority  mi  this  snl^ 
ject  than  that  of  Josephus.  A  Jew  who  wrote  in  the  Greek  ]an$rnag6 
in  the  apostolic  age,  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  meaning  of  Greek 
words  employed  by  Jews  in  his  own  time.  Now  this  author  uses  the 
word  frequently,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  immersion.  He  uses  it 
also  sometimes  figuratively  with  the  same  literal  reference.  Speaking 
of  the  purification  from  defilement  by  a  dead  body,  he  says,  **  and  hav- 
ing dipped  some  of  the  ashes  into  spring  water,  they  sprinkled,"  d&c 
Here  we  see  the  characteristic  distinction  between  baptizo  and  raino. 
The  one  is  to  dip,  the  other  to  sprinkle,     Antiq.  1.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  96. 

On  this  example,  Air.  Swing's  friend  remarks : — **  Now,  upon  looking 
into  the  Levitical  law  upon  this  particular  point,  (Numb.  xix.  17,)  we 
^d  the  direction  was, '  They  shdl  take  of  the  ashes,  and  running  wattf 
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hall  be  put  thereto.*  Here,  then,  the  putting  running  water  to  ashes,  is' 
esprcMlj  tenned  baiptisantes  tes  nepkras"  Let  the  gentleman  look  a  little 
more  cloeely,  and  he  will  see  that  his  observation  is  not  correct.  It  is 
true  that  Numb.  xix.  17,  and  the  above  passage  from  Josephus,  refer  to 
the  same  thing ;  but  they  do  not  relate  it  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Septuagint  directs,  that  water  shall  be  poured  upon  the  ashes  into  a 
vessel ;  Josephus  relates  the  fact  as  if  the  ashes  were  thrown  into  the 
water.  Now  this  might  make  no  difference  as  to  the  water  of  purifica- 
tioQ,  but  it  was  a  di&rence  as  to  tlie  mode  of  preparing  it.  Nothing, 
then,  can  be  farther  from  truth,  than  that  the  putting  of  the  water  on 
the  ashes,  according  to  Numb.  six.  17,  is  called  by  Josephus,  the  bap* 
tizing  of  the  ashes.  If  Josephus  speaks  of  the  baptizing  of  the  ashes,  he 
represents  the  ashes  as  being  put  into  the  water,  and  not  the  water  as 
being  poured  on  the  ashes.  He  uses  the  verb  eniemi  as  well  as  baptizo. 
According  to  Josephus,  then,  the  ashes  were  dipped,  or  put  into  the 
water ;  though,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  the  water  was  poured  out 
into  a  vessel  on  the  ashes. 

Speaking  of  the  storm  that  threatened  destruction  to  the  ship  that 
earried  Jonah,  he  says, ''  when  the  ship  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  or 
Joat  about  to  be  baptized" — 1.  ix.  c.  10,  p.  285.     What  was  the  mode  of 
tus  baptinnf 

In  the  history  of  his  own  life,  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  a  remark- 
able escape  which  he  had  in  a  voyage  to  Rome,  when  the  ship  itself 
fiNindered  in  the  midst  of  the  sea :  '*  For  our  ship  having  been  baptized 
or  immersed  in  the  midst  of  the  Adriatic  sea,"  dLc.  Is  there  any  doubt 
about  the  mode  of  this  baptism?  p.  626. 

G^>eaking  of  the  murder  of  Aristobulus,  by  command  of  Herod,  he 
aaysy  "  The  boy  was  sent  to  Jericho  by  night,  and  there,  by  command, 
haringbeai  immersed  in  a  pond  by  the  Galatians,  he  perishcHcl."  Jewish 
War,  Book  L  p.  696.  The  same  transaction  is  related  in  the  Antiqui- 
ties in  these  words :  **  Pressing  him  down  always,  as  he  was  swim- 
ming, and  baptizing  him  as  in  sport,  they  did  not  give  over  till  they 
entirely  drowned  hioL"  Can  anything  be  more  express  and  exact  than 
this?  Here  the  baptizers  drowned  the  baptized  person  in  the  pool, 
where  they  were  bathing,    p.  458. 

Describing  the  death  of  one  Simon  by  his  own  hand,  after  he  had 
killed  his  fadier,  mother,  wife,  and  children,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  he  says,  "  He  baptized  or  plunged  his  sword  up  to 
die  hilt  into  his  own  bowels."  The  mode  here  is  not  doubtftil ;  the  sword 
was  dipped  in  his  body.  We  have  previously  seen  boqtto  used  in  like 
circumstances,  and  d^apse  would  have  been  equally  proper  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  ahready  made,  that  words  which  have  a  charac- 
teristic distinction,  may,  in  certain  situations,  be  interchangeable. 
Ekaptise^  he  caused  it  to  dip,  may  denote  a  greater  effi)rt  than  ebapse, 
dipped  it,     Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  p.  752. 

A  little  afterwards,  he  applies  the  word  to  the  sinking  of  a  ship : 
**  After  this  misfortune  of  Cestius,  many  of  the  Jews  of  distinction  left 
the  city,  as  people  swim  away  from  a  sinking  ship."  Here  a  sinking 
ftap  is  nippoied  to  be  baptized  by  sinking,    p.  757. 
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He  applies  the  word  to  the  immersion  of  the  ships  which  carried  the 
people  of  Joppa,  after  heing  driven  out  of  the  citj  by  the  Romans : 
*'  The  wave  high  raised,  baptized  them."  Here  is  a  sublime  baptism. 
The  surge,  rising  like  mountains  over  the  ships,  immersed  and  snnk 
them  to  the  bottom.  Che  iurge  is  the  baptizer,  the  ships  are  baptized, 
and  this  baptism  is  the  sinking  of  them  to  the  bottom.  Joseph.  Jewish 
War,  Book  III.  p.  737. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  book,  he  thus  speaks  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  having  fled  from  the  city  of  Tariche : 
**  They  were  baptized  or  sunk  with  the  ships  themselves,  p.  792.  Here 
the  Roman  s<^diers  were  the  baptizers ;  and  in  executing  this  duty,  they 
sunk  both  ships  and  men. 

Hippocrates  uses  this  word  sometimes,  and  always  in  the  sense  for 
which  I  contend.  We  have  seen  that  he  uses  bapto  very  often :  I  have 
not  found  baptizo  more  than  four  times.  This  circumstance  sufficiently 
proves,  that  though  the  words  are  so  nearly  related,  they  are  not  per- 
fectly identical  in  signification.  The  first  occurrence  of  it  is  in  p.  254 : 
"  Dip  it  again  in  breast-milk  and  Egyptian  ointment''  He  is  speaking 
of  a  blister  which  was  first  to  be  dipped  in  the  oil  of  roses,  and  if  when 
thus  applied,  it  should  be  too  painfiil,  it  was  to  be  dij^sed  again  in  the, 
manner  above  stated.  The  first  dipping,  as  we  have  seen  from  a  pre- 
ceding quotation,  is  expressed  by  bapsas.  This  shows  that,  in  the 
radical  signification  of  dipping,  these  words  are  perfectly  of  the  same 
import ;  and  that  though  they  have  their  characteristic  distinction,  there 
are  situations  in  which  they  are  interchangeable,  where  the  character- 
btic  difference  may  be  expressed,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  same  writer  gives  us  the  clearest  insight  into  the  meaning  of  this 
word,  by  twice  comparing  a  peculiar  kind  of  breathing  in  patients,  to 
the  breathing  of  a  person  ailer  being  immersed :  "  He  breathed  as  per? 
sons  breathe  afler  being  baptized."  p.  340.  The  same  ccnnparison 
occurs  again,  p.  357,  in  the  following  words :  "  He  breathed  as  persons 
breathe  after  being  baptized."  Surely  unbelief  must  be  obstinate,  if 
this  does  not  remove  it.  The  breathing  of  persons  under  the  disease 
referred  to,  is  like  the  breathing  of  a  person  after  baptism.  Can  any- 
thing, then,  be  more  obvious,  than  that  baptism  is  an  immersion  in  wa- 
ter, even  an  immersion  over  head,  so  as  to' stop  the  breath  till  it  is  over? 

Hippocrates  applies  the  word  also  to  a  ship  sinking,  by  being  oTer- 
burthened :  **  Shall  I  not  laugh  at  the  man  who  baptizes  or  immerses 
his  ship,  by  overlading  it ;  then  complains  of  the  sea,  that  it  ingulfii 
it  with  its  cargo?"  p.  532.  What  sort  of  baptism  was  this?  Is  it 
possible  that  a  mind  really  thirsting  for  the  knowledge  of  God's  laws, 
can  resist  such  evidence  ?  Here  we  see  baptizo  not  only  most  defmitely 
signifying  to  immerse,  but  contrasted  with  another  word,  which  signifies 
this  with  additional  circumstances.  Baptizo  is  used  to  denote  that 
immersion  that  takes  place  when  a  ship  is  weighed  down  by  its  burthen, 
so  as  to  be  completely  under  water :  katabuthizo  signifies  to  make  to  go 
down  into  the  abyss.  Yet  we  have  more  than  once  met  with  instances 
in  which  baptizo  itself  is  applied  to  a  ship  going  to  the  bottom.  But  as 
'  observed  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  firom  the  word  itself  that  it  is  known 
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that  the  ship  goes  to  the  bottom,  but  from  .the  circumstances.  It  does 
not,  by  virtue  of  its  own  intrinsic  meanmg,.  denote  going  to  the  bottom, 
but  to  dip  or  immerse,  without  reference  to  depth.  It  may,  then,  be 
applied  when  the  operation  is  extended  to  the  bottom,  as  well  as  when 
it  is  confiiled  to  the  surface.  But  when  it  Is  so  applied,  it  does  not 
definitely  distinguish  the  idea  of  depth.  When  this  is  intended  to  be 
expressed,  another  word,  as  in  the  present  case,  is  employed :  katabti- 
tAixo  definitely  expresses  going  down  into  the  abyss. 

This  word  is  found  in  Polybius,  in  circumstances  that  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  signification.  He  applies  it  to  soldiers  wading  through  deep  wa* 
ter,  and  expressly  limits  its  application  to  that  part  of  the  body  wiiicli 
was  covered  with  water:  ''The  foot  soldiers  passed  with  diiliculty, 
baptized  or  iuunersed  up  to  the  breast."  Polyb.  iii.  c.  72.  Does  not  this 
decisively  determine  the  meaning  of  baptizo  ?  They  were  not,  indeed, 
plunged  over  head ;  but  for  this  reason,  a  limitation  is  introduced,  con- 
fining the  application  of  the  word  to  that  part  of  the  body  which  was 
under  water.     That  only  was  baptized  which  was  buried. 

The  same  author  gives  us  another  example  equally  decisive :  "  They 
are  of  themselves  baptized  or  immersed,  and  sunk  in  the  marshes.'' 
▼.  c.  47.  Here  haptizomai  is  coupled  with  katculuno^  as  a  word  of  similar 
import,  though  not  exactly  synonymous :  the  former  denoting  simple 
immersion ;  the  latter,  the  sinking  of  the  immersed  object  to  the  bottom. 

Dio  also  aflRMrds  evidence  decisive  of  the  same  meaning :  '*  They  are 
entirely  baptized,  sunk,  overwhelmed,  or  immersed."  xxxviii.  p.  84. 

He  applies  it,  as  we  have  seen  it  employed  by  others,  to  the  sinking 
of  ships :  '*  So  great  a  storm  suddenly  arose  through  the  whole  country, 
that  Uie  boats  were  hapHztd  or  sunk  in  the  Tiber"  xxxvii.  What, 
then,  is  baptism  but  immersion  ? 

He  applies  it  in  the  same  way,  1.  49^ :  '*  How  could  it  escape  sinkings 
from  the  very  multitude  of  rowers  ?"  We  see,  then,  that  the  classical 
writers  in  the  Greek  language,  without  exception,  know  nothing  of  this 
word  in  any  other  signification  than  that  of  immersing.  They  never 
apply  it  to  any  other  mode.  They  no  more  apply  it  to  pouring  or 
sprinklings  &c.  than  to  warming  or  cooling.  Such  significations  have 
been  conjured  up  by  profane  ingenuity,  endeavouring  to  force  the  worf is 
of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  mto  agreement  with  the  long-established  practices 
of  men,  in  perrerting  the  ordinances  of  God. 

Porphyry  applies  the  word  to  the  heathen  opinion  of  the  baptism  of 
the  wicked  in  Styx,  the  famous  lake  of  hell :  '*  When  the  accused  person 
enters  the  lake,  if  he  is  innocent,  he  passes  boldly  through,  having  the 
water  up  to  his  knees ;  but  if  guilty,  having  advanced  a  little,  he  is 
fhmgtaoi  baptized  up  to  the  head  " — De  Styge,  p.  282.  The  baptism 
of  Styx,  then,  is  an  immersion  of  the  body  up  to  the  head.  The  part 
not  dipped  is  expressly  excepted. 

Diodorus  Siculus  applies  the  word  to  the  sinking  of  beasts  carried 
away  by  a  river :  "  The  most  of  the  land  animals  beincr  caught  by  the 
mer,  nkldng  cr  bring  baptized,  perish ;  but  some  escaping  to  the  hiErher 
sroonds,  are  saved." — ^I.  p.  33.  Here  to  be  baptized,  is  to  sink  in  water. 
Thu  exvnple  also  confirms  my  observation,  that  though  when  sinking  td 
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the  hoiiamf  or  sinking  in  thegreai  deep  H  designed  to  be  dietingnished  froita 
simple  immersion,  baptizo  could  not  suit  the  situation ;  Init  another  word, 
such  as  kataduno,  katabHtkizo,  katapontizo,  dtc,  is  used :  yet  baptizo  will 
apply  to  the  deepest  imim&rsion,  and  to  destruction  by  immersion,  when 
there  is  no  contrast,  and  when  the  depth  and  destruction  are  known 
from  other  words  or  circumstances  in  the  connexion.  Baptizo  denotes 
simple  immersion,  yet  it  may  be  used  in  circumstances  when  that  im- 
mersion is  certainly  known  to  he  going  to  the  bottom,  and  b^ng  destroyed. 

Section  XI. — ^There  are  instances  in  which  the  word  is  by  some 
translated  i£^a5A,  and  in  which  the  general  meaning  may  be  thus  well 
enough  expressed  in  a  free  version.  Still,  however,  the  word,  even  in 
Mich  situations,  does  not  express  the  idea  of  washing,  but  has  its  own 
peculiar  meaning  of  mode,  the  idea  of  washing  being  only  a  consequence 
from  the  dipping.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  pretended  that 
it  musdilpply  to  purification  by  spr inking,  d&c.  Now,  as  1  am  pledged 
to  show  that  the  word  does  not  signify  to  wash  in  any  manner ,  I  am  still 
more  bound  to  show  that  it  does  not  denote  purification  by  sprinkling, 
I  shall  therefore  now  attend  to  this  part  of  the  subject 

In  Ecclesiasticus  xxxiv.  30,  it  is  said,  '*He  that  washeth  himself 
because  of  a  dead  body,  and  toucheth  it  again,  what  availeth  his  washing  f 
Now  as  baptizomenos  is  the  word  here  used,  and  as  from  Numb.  xix.  18, 
we  learn  that  such  a  person  was  to  be  purified  by  sprinkling,  does  it 
follow  that  b{q>tizo  must  signify  to  sprinkle,  or  to  purify  by  q>rinklingt 
He  that  wishes  to  see  this  objection  honestly  stated  in  all  its  strength, 
and  refuted  in  the  most  triumphant  manner,  may  consult  Dr.  Gide's 
Reflections  on  Dr.  WalFs  History  of  Infant  Baptism.  But  the  answer 
must  be  obvious  to  every  perso||  who  consults  Numb.  xix.  19,  which 
shows  that  sprinkling  was  but  a  "part  of  that  purification,  and  that'  the 
unclean  person  was  also  bathed  in  water.  It  is  this  bathing  that  is  effected 
by  baptism.  The  passage  in  questi<m  ought  to  be  translated,—-"  He  that 
dippeth  or  baptizeth  himself  because  of  a  dead  body,  and  toucheth  it 
again,  what  availeth  his  dipping  or  baptism  ?"  The  word  baptizo  has 
here  its  appropriate  meaning,  without  the  smallest  deviation. 

Besides,  had  there  been  no  immersion  or  bathing  of  the  whole  bodj 
enjoined  in  Numbers,  I  should  utterly  despise  this  objection.  Thoura 
God  had  not  made  bathing  of  the  body  a  part  of  this  purification,  might 
not  the  traditions  of  the  elders  have  made  the  addition  ?  And  would  not 
this  have  been  sufHcieA  authority  for  the  author  of  this  apocryphal 
book  to  make  a  ground  of  his  reasoning?  When  I  have  proved  the 
meaning  of  a  Greek  word,  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  consent  of 
-dreek  literature,  I  will  not  surrender  it  to  the  supposition  of  the  strict 
adherence  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
Apocrypha,  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  We  know  that  they  made  many  addi^ 
tions,  and  that  these  were  esteemed  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  rites 
of  Moses. 

For  a  very  full  and  interestinfir  discussion  of  Luke  xi.  38,  and  Mark 
vii.  4,  let  the  reader  consult  Ehr.  Gale,  p.  125.  Here  he  will  find  a 
triumphant  -answer  to  every  quibble  from  Dr.  Wall.     But  as  the  text 
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iHeH  ii^perrecdj  sufficient  for  m^  purpoae,  I  shall  not  swell  my  Tolume 
with  quotations  from  that  learned  writer.  In  our  version,  Luke  xL  3d, 
ebap^ike  is  translated  wash.  "  And  when  the  Pharisee  saw  it,  he  mar- 
velled that  he  had  not  first  washed  before  dinner.''  The  objection  is, 
does  not  bapHxo^  then,  sometimes  denote  to  wa»h  ?  Nay,  farther,  as  the 
Jews  washed  the  hands  by  having  water  poured  on  them,  and  as  this 
passage  respects  the  washing  of  the  hands,  is  there  not  here  evidence  that 
the  word  in  question  sometimes  signifies  to  wash  bjf  pouring  T  This  surely 
is  as  strong  a  statement  of  their  objection  as  our  opponents  can  wish. 
Yet,  in  all.  its  plausibihty,  I  despise  it  Even  here,  the  word  signifies 
to  dip^  and  not  to  wasL  Dipping  is  the  thing  expressed ;  washing  is  the 
consequence,  known  by  inference.  It  is  dipping,  whether  it  relates  to 
the  hands  or  the  whole  body.  But  many  examples  from  the  Jews,  aiA 
also  from  the  Greeks,  it  is  said,  prove  that  the  hands  were  washed  by 
pouring  water  on  them  by  a  servant ;  and  I  care  not  that  ten  thousand 
such  examples  were  brought  forward.  Though  this  might  be  tile  usual 
mode  of  washing  the  hands,  it  might  not  be  the  only  mode,  which  is 
abundantly  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The  possibility  of  this  is  enough 
for  me;  but  Dr.  Gale  has  proved  from  Dr.  Pococke,  that  the  Jews  some- 
times washed  their  hands  by  dipping.  People  of  distinction  might  have 
water  poured  on  their  hands  by  servants,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
was  the  common  practice  of  the  body  of  the  people,  in  any  nation.  The 
examples  from  Homer  cannot  inform  us  with  respect  to  the  practice  of 
the  common  people. 

But  I  say  this  without  any  view  to  my  argument  in  this  place,  for  it 
is  evident  that  the  word  does  not  here  refer  to  the  washing  of  the  hands. 
It  may  apply  to  any  part,  as  well  as  to  the  whole ;  but  whenever  it  is 
used  without  its  regimen  expressed^Mir  understood  in  phrases  much 
usedy  It  applies  to  tl^  whole  body.  When  a  part  only  is  dipped,  the  part 
is  mentioned,  or  some  part  is  excepted,  as  is  the  case  with  louo.  The 
passage,  then,  ought  to  have  been  translated, — "  And  when  the  Pharisee 
saw  it,  he  marvelled  that  he  was  not  immersed  before  dinner."  The 
Pharisees  themselves,  on  some  occasions,  would  not  eat  till  they  had 
used  the  bath,  and  this  Pharisee  might  expect  still  more  eminent  devo- 
tion from  Jesus.  Indeed,  to  use  the  bath  before  dinner,  was  a  very 
common  practice  in  eastern  countries ;  and  the  practice  would  be  still 
more  in  vogue  with  those  who  considered  it  a  religious  purification.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  .time,  nor  to  ransack  the 
writiiigs  of  the  Rabbins,  for  the  practice  of  the  Jews.  We  have  here 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  Jewish  custom.  He  uses  the 
word  baptizo^  and  that  word  signifies  to  dip,  and  only  to  dip.  If  I  have 
established  the  acceptation  of  this  word  by  the  consent  of  use,  even  Bxf 
inexplicable  difficulty  in  this  case  would  not  affect  the  certainty  of  my 
conclnsioDS.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  inexplicable.  What  should  hinder 
the  word  to  have  here  its  usual  import  ? 

Hark  viL  4,  our  translators  render,  *'  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not." 
Now,  my  opponents  may  say,  does  not  beqttizo  here  signify  to  wash?  I 
answer,  No.    Dipping  is  the  thing  expressed ;  but  it  is  used  in  such 

as  to  imply  washing.    The  washing  is  a  consequence  from 
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the  dipping.  It  ought  to  have  been  translated,  "  except  they  dip  them- 
selves, they  eat  not."  In  the  preceding  context,  we  are  told  that  usually 
they  do  not  eat  without  washing  their  hands.  Here  we  are  told  that  when 
they  come  from  market,  they  eat  not  till  they  are  dipped  or  baptized. 
Dr.  Campbell's  notion,  that  nipto  and  baptixo  here  both  refer  to  the 
hands,  the  one  to  washing  by  having  water  poured  on  them,  and  the 
other  by  dipping  them,  I  do  not  approve.  For,  though  baptixo  will  apply 
to  the  dipping  of  the  hands,  as  well  as  to  the  dipping  of  the  whole  body, 
yet  when  no  part  is  mentioned  or  excepted,  the  whole  body  is  always 
meant  His  view  of  the  matter  I  consider  nothing  but  an  ingenious 
conceit,  without  any  authority  from  the  practice  of  the  language.  Nipto 
cannot  denote  a  peculiar  mode  of  washing,  in  distinction  from  another 
ftiode.  Besides,  to  wash  anything  by  mere  dipping,  is  not  so.  thorough 
a  washing  as  may  be  expressed  by  nipto.  Now,  if  the  words  both  refer 
to  the  washing  of  the  hands,  the  first  will  be  the  best  washing,  which  is 
contraiy  to  Dr.  Carapbeirs  supposition.  Dr.  Campbell,  indeed,  with 
Pearce  and  Wetstein,  understands  pugme  of  a  handful  of  jnrater.  But 
they  produce  no  example  in  which  pugme  has  this  sifi^nitication,  and 
therefore  the  opinion  has  no  authority.  Indeed,  there  is  a  self^ontra- 
diction  in  the  opinion  of  these  learnt  writers  on  this  point  Pvgme 
they  properly  consider  as  signifying  the  fist,  or  shut  hand ;  and  from 
this,  suppose  that  the  word  here  denotes  as  much  water  as  may  be  held 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  with  the  fingers  closed.  But  a  fist  will  hold 
no  water ;  and  the  hand  with  the  fingers  closed  so  as  to  hdd  water,  is 
no  fist.  With  as  little  reason  can  it  be  supposed  to  signify,  as  Dr.  Camp- 
bell suggests,  that  pugme  denotes  the  manner  of  washing,  with  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  hands  when  they  wash  each  other.  In  snch  circum- 
stances, neither  of  them  is  a  fisl^  but  still  less  the  washing  hand.  In 
this  operation  the  hands  infold  one  another,  and  if  there  is  anything  like 
a  fist,  it  is  the  two  hands  united.  Dr.  Campbell  quotes,  with  approba- 
tion, the  remark  of  Wetstein :  "  baptizesthed  est  modus  acquie  immergere, 
niptesthcn  manibus  affundere."  But  the  former  does  not  signify  to  dip 
the  hands,  except  the  regimen  is  expressed ;  and  though  the  latter  applies 
to  pouring  water  on  the  hands,  it  will  equally  apply  to  washing  out  of 
a  basin.  Parkhurst,  indeed,  translates  the  phrase;  "  to  wash  the  hands 
with  the  fist  J  that  is  by  rubbing  water  on  the  palm  of  one  hand,  with  the 
doubled  fist  of  the  other."  This  distinguishes  the  infolded  hand  as  the 
rubbing  hand,  but,  as  a  jnatter  of  fact,  I  believe  that,  though  both  hands 
may  be  said  to  rub  on  each  other,  yet  the  infolding  hand  is  distinguished 
as  the  rubbing  hand.  To  wash  the  hand  with  the  fist,  is  not  an  expres- 
sion which  would  be  likely  to  be  chosen  to  express  the  operation  of 
^  washing  the  hands.  The  palm  of  one  hand  is  applied  to  the  palm  of 
the  other ;  and  when  the  palm  of  one  hand  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
other,  the  intention  is  to  cleanse  the  latter,  and  not  by  the  latter  to 
cleanse  the  former.  Besides,  the  inside  hand  is  seldom  closed  into  a 
fist.  I  prefer,  therefore,  the  explanation  of  Lightfoot,  which  is  both 
most  agreeable  to  the  meaning  of  pugme ,  and  to  the  Jewish  traditions. 
Hn  understands  it  as  denoting  the  hand  as  far  as  the  fist  ert ended.  This 
•,'fl  agreeable  to  the  definition  of  the  word  by  Pollux :  **  If  you  shut  your 
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k«iid,  the  oatside  is  called  pugnu ;"  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Jewish 
traditions,  oae  of  which  he  shows  enjoins  such  a  washing.  The  contrast 
then,  here,  is  between  the  washing  of  the  hands  up  to  the  wrist,  and  the 
immersion  of  the  whole  body.  Dr.  Campbell,  indeed,  remarks,  that  "  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  baptisonim  is  not  in  the  passive  voice,  but  the 
middle,  and  is  contrasted  with  mpsontm,  also  in  the  middle ;  so  that  by 
every  rule,  the  latter  must  be  understood  actively  as  well  as  the  former." 
But  though  I  understand  baptisontai  in  the  middle  voice,  I  do  not  ac- 
knowledge that  this  is  necessarily  required  from  a  contrast  with  nipson" 
tai.  Let  the  meaning  of  this  passage  be  what  it  will,  the  active,  passive, 
and  middle  voices,  might  be  so  associated.  I  know  no  rule  that  requires 
such  a  conformity  as  Dr.  Campbell  here  demands.  It  might  be  said  of 
Christians,  they  eat  the  Lords  supper^  and  they  are  baptized.  The 
contrast  between  nipsontai  and  baptisontai  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
does  not  require  the  same  voice.  Nipsosi,  the  active  itself,  might  have 
been  used,  and  baptisontai  in  the  passive.  I  understand  it  in  the  middle, 
not  because  nipsontai  is  middle,  but  because  in  the  baptism  referred  to, 
every  one  baptized  himself.  Had  it  been  as  in  Christian  baptism,  I 
should  understand  it  in  the  passive. 

Mr.  Ewing  translates  the  passage  thus :  "  For  the  Pharisees  and  all 
the  Jews  except  they  wash  their  hands  oil,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition 
of  the  elders.  And  even  when  they  have  come  from  a  market,  unless  they 
biptize,  they  eat  not,'  d&c  But  the  word  oft,  as  a  translation  ofpugme^ 
is  liable  to  Uie  objections  of  Dr.  Campbell,  which  I  need  not  here  repeat. 
Mr.  Ewing  snrely  should  have  obviated  them.  Besides,  neither  Mr. 
Ewing,  nor  any  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  produced  one  example,  in 
which  pugme  confessedly  signifies  oft.  Without  this  the  translation  has 
no  authority.  Mr.  Ewing  translates  kai,  and  even,  for  which  there  is 
no  authority.  That  particle  often  signifies  even,  but  never  and  even. 
Mr.  Ewing's  translation  makes  their  baptism  after  the  market,  inferior 
to  the  washing  before  mentioned.  But  this  certainly  reverses  the  true 
meaning.  Defilement  certainly  was  underst<x>d  to  be  increased  by  the 
market  Mr.  Ewing  indeed  endeavours  to  give  a  turn  to  this,  but  it  is 
a  complete  failure.  **  And  in  order  to  show  how  strictly  they  hold  this 
tradition,"  he  says,  "  they  observed  it,  not  merely  on  their  more  solemn 
occasions,  but  even  when  they  had  just  come  from  places  of  public 
resort,  and  from  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life."  But  where  did  Mr. 
Ewing  find  their  more  solemn  occasions  ?  This  is  apocryphal,  and,  like 
the  Apocrypha,  it  contradicts  the  genuine  Scriptures.  The  evangelist 
declares,  that  ei^ept  they  wash  their  hands,  they  eat  not.  This  implies, 
that  they  never  sat  down  to  table,  even  at  their  ordinary  meals,  without 
washing.  The  baptism,  after  market,  then,  must  have  been  a  greater 
or  more  extensive  purification.  Mr.  Ewing  supposes  that  the  word 
hetpHze  is  used  here  to  show  that  the  washing  was  not  for  cleanliness, 
bat  was  a  religious  custom.  But  this  is  shown  sufficiently,  if  baptize 
were  not  used.  It  is  directly  stated,  that  this  washing  was  obedience 
to  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  I  observe  farther,  that  if  the  washing 
was  not  by  other  circumstances  known  to  be  a  religioiM  custom,  this 
would  not  hava  been  known  by  the  word  baptize  more  than  by  nipto. 
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Besides,  hapiuontai  does  sot  here  explain  or  limit  nipsaitiair  r  If  ibm 
latter  could  not,  with  the  words  construed  with  it,  be  known  to  designate 
a  religious  observance,  it  can  receive  no  assistance  from  the  former. 
Mr.  £wing  understands  both  words  as  referring  to  the  same  thmg^ 
washing  the  hands  by  water  poured  on  them.  Why,  then,  is  nipto 
changed  for  baptizo  ?  Si^;ely  the  change  of  the  word  intimates  a  change 
of  the  meaning  in  such  circumstances.  **  They  eat  not,  except  they 
wash  their  hands.  And  after  market  they  eat  not,  except  they  haptizeJ* 
Surely  no  person,  who  has  not  a  purpose  to  serve,  would  suppose  that 
baptize  here  meant  the  very  same  thing  with  wash  the  hamds.  But  if  it 
is  insisted  that  baptize  here  is  distinguished  firom  nipto  as  a  religious 
washing,  then  how  will  it  determine  that  nipto  here  refers  to  a  religious 
washing?  I(  it  is  here  so  distinguished  from  nipto^  then  the  washing 
denoted  by  nipto  cannot  be  a  religious  washing.  This  would  import, 
that  the  washing  of  the  hands  first  spoken  of  by  nipto  was  not  a  religious 
washing ;  and  that  the  latter  washing  was  distinguished  frook  the  former 
by  this.  The  meaning  then  would  be :  '*  Except  they  wash  their  hands, 
they  eat  not ;  and  when  they  have  come  from  the  market,  they  eat  doI 
until  they  liave  washed  their  hands  religiously."  ^ 

But  as  respects  my  argument,  I  care  not  whether  haptisantai  here 
refers  to  thd  hands  or  the  whole  body ;  it  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  me, 
if  it  here  admits  its  usual  meaning.  Let  it  be  here  observed,  and  never 
let  it  be  forgotten,  that  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  a  ward  in  any  pas* 
sage,  the  proof  that  it  has  such  a  meaning  aheays  Ues  vp§n  him  who  uses 
it  in  that  meaning  as  an  argument  or  objection  ;  for  this  obvious  reason^ 
thai  if  it  is  not  proved,  it  is  neither  argument  nor  objection.  Now  if  I  choose 
to  bring  this  passage  as  an  argument,  or  as  additional  evidence,  I  must 
prove  its  meaning.  In  this  way  I  have  viewed  it  as  having  weight :  but 
if  I  choose  to  give  up  its  evidence,  and  stand  on  the  defence,  my  anta- 
gonist is  bound  to  prove  his  view  of  it  as  a  ground  of  his  objection,  and 
my  cause  requires  no  more  of  me  than  to  show  that  the  word  in  such  ft 
situation  is  capable  of  the  meaning  for  which  I  contend.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  it  may  have  such  a  meaning,  it  cannot  be  certain  that  it 
has  not  that  signification.  Many  a  passage  may  contain  the  disputed 
word  in  such  circumstances  as  to  afford  no  definite  evidence.  It  cannot, 
in  such  a  passage,  be  used  as  proof:  it  is  enough,  if  it  admits  the  mean* 
ing  contended  for.  This  is  a  grand  law  of  controversy,  attention  to 
which  will  save  the  advocates  of  truth  much  useless  toil ;  and  keep  them 
from  attempting  to  prove,  what  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prove,  and 
what  they  are  not  required  to  prove.  It  will  also  assist  the  inquirer  to 
.  arriye  at  truth.  Now,  in  the  present  case,  except  Mr.  Ewing  proves  that 
haj^sontai  must  here  signify  the  pouring  of  water  upon  the  hands,  or 
that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  dipping  of  the  hands  or  the  body,  he  has  done 
nothing.  I  bring  passages  without  number,  to  prove  that  the  word  must 
have  the  meaning  for  which  I  contend.  No  passage  could  be  a  valid 
objection  against  my  conclusion,  except  one  in  which  it  cannot  have  that 
signification.  These  observations  I  state  as  self-evident  truth :  the  roan 
\rho  does  not  perceive  their  justness,  cannot  be  worth  reasoning  with. 

]But«why  should  it  be  thought  incredible,  that  the  Pharisees  i 
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themselvcB  after  mkrkeiT  If  an  Egyptian,  on  touching  a  swine,  would 
run  to  the  river  and  plunge  in  with  his  clothes,  is  it  strange  that  the 
superstitious  Pharisees  should  imtuerse  themselves  after  the  pollution  of 
the  market? 

Dr.  Gale,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic, 
and  Persic  versions,  is  inclined  lo  understand  the  passage  as  relatmg  to 
the  dipping  of  the  things  bought  in  the  market  But  as  I  decidedly 
prefer  the  other  sense,  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  this  resource.  I  abhor 
the  practice  of  catching  at  any  forced  meaning  that  serves  a  temporary 
purpose,  at  the  expense  of  settmg  loose  the  meaning  of  God's  word.  I 
do  not  wish  to  force  a  favourite  mode  of  baptism  on  the  Scriptures,  but 
I  will  implicitlv  submit  my  niiud  to  the  mode  that  God  has  appointed. 
I  have  not  a  wish  on  the  subject,  but  to  know  the  will  of  Christ. 

What  our  version,  Mark  vii.  4,  calls  the  washings  &.C.,  the  original 
calls,  the  baptistMS  of  cups,  pots,  6lz.     It  may  then  be  asked,  does  not 
this  imply  that  this  word  signifies  washing?     But  I  answer,  as  before, 
that  though  these  things  were  dipped  for   washing^  yet  dipping  and 
washing  are  not  the  same  thing.     The  washing  is  not  expressed,  but 
is  a  mere  conseauence  of  the  dipping.     The  p:issage,  then,  oiight  to  be 
translated  immersions.     The  purincation  of  all  the  things  specified,  except 
the  last,  was  appointed  by  the  law,  Levit.  xi.  92,  to  be  etfectcfl  by  being 
yiut  under  water.     But  with  respect  to  the  klinai,  or  beds,  Mr.  Ewing 
asserts  that  the  translation  dippings  would  be  manifestly  absurd.     Now 
what  is  manfestly  absurd  cannot  be  true.     If  this  assertion,  then,  is  well 
founded,  Mr.  Ewing  has  opposed  a  barrier,  which  the  boldest  cannot 
pass.     But  why  is  this  absurd  t     Let  us  hear  his  own  words.     **  The 
articles  specified  in  ver.  4,  are  all  utensils  and  accommodations  of  4he 
Jewish  mode  of  eating,  al>out  which  the  evangelist  was  speaking;  from 
the  '  cups,  pots,  and  brazen  vessels'  of  the  cook  and  the  butler,  to  the 
*  beds'  of  the  triclinium,  or  dining-room,  for  the  use  of  the  family  and 
their  guests.     There  were  three  only  of  these  beds  in  one  room.     Each 
was  commonly  occupied  by  three  persons,  and  sometimes  by  five  or  even 
more.    Three  such  beds  probably  accommodated  our  Lord  and  his  dis- 
ciples at  the  last  supper.     They  must  have  been  of  such  a  size,  there- 
fore, as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  immersed,  especially  being 
(irequently  immersed,  as  a  religious  ordinance."     Now  I  will  admit  this 
account  in  every  tittle,  yet  still  contend  that  there  is  notM  ne  like  an 
absurdity  in  the  supposition  that  the  courhrs  were  immersed.  The  thing 
b  quite  possible,  and  who  will  say  that  the  superstitious  Pharisees  might 
not  practise  itt     It  would  indeed  be  a  very  inconvenient  thing,  but 
what  obstacles  will  not  superstition  overcome  ?     It  would  be  a  foolish 
.thinar;  but  who  would  expect  anything  but  folly  in  will-worship?    S||ch 
relispoiis  practice  was  indeed  absurd,  but  it  is  »n  Rbuse  of  language  to 
assert  that  it  is  on  absurdity  to  say  that  the  Pharisees  immersed  their 
coaches.     Let  Mr.  Ewing  beware  of  us'mir  such  language.     If  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  asserted  that  the  Pharisees  baptized  their  couches,  and  if  this 
word  signifies  to  immerse ,  Mr.  Ewing  has  asserted  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  asserted  an  absurdity.     This  is  no  light  matter.     It  is  an  awfiil 
Ij^arge  on  the  Spirit  of  inspiration. 
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Dr.  Wardlaw  is  equally  rash  on  this  point.  He  supposes  that  it  is 
incredible  that  they  immersed  their  beds.  How  is  it  incredible  ?  Is  the 
thing  impossible  ?  If  not,  its  credibility  depends  on  the  testimony.  But 
whether  or  not  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  the  testimony,  depends  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  If  from  other  passages  we  learh  that  it  has  this 
meaning,  this  passage  capnot  teach  the  Contrary,  if  the  thing  is  possible. 
Upon  the  principle  of  interpretation  here  recognbed  by  Mr.  Ewing  and 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  we  mighfa  reject  every  thing  in  history  not  suited  to  our 
own  conceptions ;  or  explain  them  away  by  paring  down  the  meaning  of 
words.  This  is  the  very  principle  of  the  Neological  explanation  of  the 
Scripture  miracles.  The  things  are  thought  absurd  in  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words ;  and  therefore  the  language  must  submit  to  accept 
a  meaning  suitable  to  the  conceptions  of  the  critics.  Mr.  Robinson 
thjnks  the  common  view  of  the  exploit  of  Samson  in  killing  such  a 
multitude  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  incredible,  and  he  takes  away  the 
incredibility  of  the  scriptural  account,  by  explaining  it  of  the  tooth  of  a 
rock  which  Samson  pulled  down  on  his  enemies.  Dr.  Wardlaw  says, 
with  respect  to  the  immersion  of  beds,  "  he  who  can  receive  it,  let  him 
receive  it.^*  I  say,  he  who  dares  to  reject  it,  rejects  the  testimony  of  God. 
This  is  a  most  improper  way  to  speak  on  tjie  subject.  If  immersion  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  not  optional  to  receive  or  reject  it.  Whe- 
ther or  not  this  is  its  meaning,  must  be  learned  from  its  history,  not 
from  the  abstract  probability  or  improbability  of  the  immersion  of  beds. 
If  the  history  of  the  word  declares  its  meaning  to  be  immersion,  the  mere 
difficulty  of  immersing  beds,  in  conformity  to  a  religious  tradition,  can" 
not  imply  that  it  has  another  meaning  here.  The  principle,  then,  of  this 
objection,  and  the  language  in  which  these  writers  state  it,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  reprobated.  If  adopted  on  other  questions  respecting  the 
will  of  God,  it  tends  to  set  us  loose  from  the  authority  of  his  word. 

I  will  here  reduce  my  observations  on  this  point  to  the  form  of  a  canon. 
"Vhen  a  thing  is  proved  by  sufficient  evidence,  no  oujection 

FROM  difficulties  CAN    BE    ADMITTED  AS    DECISIVE,  EXCEPT    THEY    IN- 

vdLVE  AW  IMPOSSIBILITY.  This  is  self-evident,  for  otherwise  nothing 
could  ever  be  proved.  If  every  man's  view  of  abstract  probability  were 
allowed  to  outweigh  evidence,  no  truth  would  stand  the  test.  The  exist- 
ence of  God  could  not  be  proved.  The  Scriptures  themselves  could  not 
abide  such  a  trial.  If  my  canon  is  not  self-evident,  let  no  man  receive 
it ;  but  if  it  is  just,  it  overturns  not  only  this  objection,  but  almost  all 
the  objections  that  have  been  alleged  against  immersion  in  baptism. 
Besides,  there  is  hardly  any  point  of  theological  controversy  in  which  it 
may  not  be  useful.  Many  who  are  willing  to  admit  it  on  the  subject  of 
baptism,  may  act  contrary  to  it  on  other  subjects.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  who  do  not  in  things  of  small  moment  overlook  this  principle. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Jesus,  we  shall  see  how  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  claims  was  founded  on  the  principle  which  my  canon 
reprobates.  When  he  said  that  he  was  the  bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  the  Jews  murmured,  and  replied,  "  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  whose  father  end  mother  we  know?  How  is  it  then  that  he 
r.nith,  I  came  down  from  heaven '''    John  vi.  42.     Here  was  a  d.fRcuIlf 
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that  they  thought  insaperable.  "  We  are  sure  he  was  born  among  us 
— he  could  not  therefore  have  come  from  heaven."  But  there  was  a 
solution  to  this  difficulty,  had  their  prejudices  permitted  them  to  find  it 
It  was  possible,  that  though  born  on  earth,  as  a  man,  he  might  come 
from  heaven,  as  htf^as  God.  But  they  were  glad  to  catch  at  the  appsp 
rent  inconsistency ;  and  their  prejudices  would  not  allow  them  to  attempt 
to  vindicate  themselves.  This  in  fact  is  the  very  substance  of  one  com- 
mon objection  to  the  deity  of  Christ.  The  Arians  still  collect  all  the 
passages  that  assert  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  is  a  proof  that  he  is  not  God.  Let  our  brethren  take  care  that 
it  is  not  <Hi  the  same  principle  they  allege  this  objection  to  immersion  ic 
baptism.  Were  there  no  wish  to  imd  evidence  on  one  side  only,  would 
it  be  supposed  that  it  is  absurd  or  incredible  that  the  superstitious  Phari* 
sees  immersed  even  their  couches  ? — Another  striking  instance  of  object- 
ing <Hi  this  principle  we  have,  John  vii.  41,  42.  **  Shall  Christ  comt 
out  of  Galilee?  Hath  not  the  Scripture  said,  that  Christ  conieth  of  the 
seed  of  David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was?" 
This  would  appear  to  them  a  noose  from  which  he  could  not  extricate 
himself — a  difficulty  that  he  could  not  solve.  The  Scriptures  assert, 
thai  the  Christ  will  come  out  of  Bethlehem,  but  this  man  has  come  out  of 
CraUlte,  Had  they  been  as  willing  to  see  evidence  in  his  favour,  as  evi- 
dence against  him,  they  might  have  perceived  that  the  agreement  of 
these  apparent  contradictions  was  not  impossible.  The  knowledge  of 
his  real  history  would  have  ffiven  the  solution.  But  it  was  not  a  solution 
they  wanted.  In  reading  the  history  of  Jesus  also,  it  is  not  un  instruc- 
tive to  remark,  that  many  things  which  appear  to  his  enemies  decisive 
evidence  against  him,  had  no  weight  at  all  with  his  friends.  This  dis- 
crepancy shows  how  much  our  sentiments  are  under  the  influence  of  our 
feelings,  and  consequently  the  guilt  of  unbelief,  with  respect  to  any  part 
of  the  Divine  eoonsel  which  we  reject  Though  we  have  no  right  to 
judge  one  another,  we  have  a  right,  when  God  has  given  a  revelation, 
to  ascribe  all  ignorance  of  it  to  sin.  I  make  this  observation  not  merely 
with  respect  to  the  point  now  in  debate,  or  to  criminate  my  opponents. 
The  observation  applies  to  every  error ;  and  as  no  man  has  attained  in 
every  thing  to  truth,  it  applies  to  us  all.  I  make  the  observation  to  incite 
iny  brethren  on  both  sides  of  this  subject,  to  search  without  prejudice-^ 
to  inquire  under  the  influence  of  an  impression  of  great  accountableness. 
I  will  state  farther,  that  in  proving  that  a  thing  is  not  impossible, 
THzmE  IS  NO  obligation  to  prove  that  any  op  the  possible  WATS  op 

SOLUTION  DID  ACTUALLY  EXIST.      ThE  BARE  POSSIBILITY  OF  EXISTENCE 

IS  ENOUGH.  Thb  also  is  self^vident,  and  may  be  stated  as  a  canon.  Yet 
frcNn  inattention  to  this,  the  opponents  of  immersion  are  constantly  call- 
ing on  ns  to  prove,  that  there  were,  in  such  and  such  pAces,  things 
necessary  for  dipping.  Mr.  Ewing  gauges  the  reservoirs  and  wells  of 
Jerosalem,  to  show  their  insufficiency  for  immersion.  He  may  then  call 
on  me  to  find  a  place  sufficient  to  immerse  a  couch.  But  I  will  ^  on 
DO  sach  errand.  If  I  have  proved  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I  will  believe 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  tells  me  that  the  Pharisees  baptized  their  beds,  and 
letve  the  superstition  and  industry  of  the  devotees  to  find  or  make  sCich 
*        L  10 
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t  place.  Let  the  demand  which  our  opponents  in  this  instance  makie 
on  us,  be  conceded  to  the  infidel,  and  the  Bible  must  be  given  up.  In 
replying  to  difficulties  started  by  the  deist,  the  defender  of  Christianity 
thinks  he  has  amply  done  his  duty,  when  he  shows  that  the  solution  is 
possible,  without  proving  that  the  possible  way  of  solution  did  actually 
exist  Indeed,  many  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity  undertake  too 
much,  and  lay  too  much  stress  on  actual  proof,  with  respect  to  the  way 
in  which  difficulties  may  be  removed.  When  such  proof  can  be  got,  it 
is  always  right  to  produce  it,  more  clearly  to  confound  the  infidel.  But 
it  is  extremely  injudicious  to  lay  such  a  stress  on  these  solutions,  as  if 
they  were  actually  necessary.  It  ought  always  to  be  strongly  stated, 
that  such  proof  is  more  than  the  defence  of  truth  requires.  When 
writers  think  themselves  remarkably  successful  in  this  way,  they  are  not 
disinclined  to  magnify  the  importance  of  their  discoveries,  and  are 
willing  to  rest  a  part  of  the  evidence  on  their  own  success.  This  dis* 
covers  more  vanity  than  judgment,  and  more  desire  for  the  glory  of 
discovery,  than  for  the  interests  of  the  truths  defended.  When  this 
happens,  it  is  not  strange  that  infidels  are  emboldened  to  make  the  ud> 
reasonable  demand,  which  their  opponents  have  voluntarily  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  answer.  If  I  could  prove  that  there  was  at  Jem* 
salem  a  pond  that  could  immerse  the  Hi^  Church  of  Glasgow,  I  would 
certainly  bring  forward  my  proof;  but  I  would  as  certainly  disclaim  the 
necessity.  To  give  an  example.  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Campbell's 
opinion,  that  Mark  vii.  4,  refers  to  the  dipping  of  the  hands,  Mr.  Ewing, 
as  his  proof,  alleges,  that  "  as  far  as  he  has  observed,  there  is  only  one 
way  of  washing  either  the  hyids  or  the  feet  in  Scripture,  and  that  is, 
by  pouring  water  upon  them,  and  rubbing  them  as  the  water  flows." 
Now,  were  I  of  Dr.  Campbell's  opinion  on  this  passage,  I  would  grant 
Mr.  Ewing  all  this,  yet  abide  by  my  position.  It  is  very  possible  that 
all  the  other  instances  of  washing  the  hands  that  are  mentioned  in  Scrip* 
ture  may  be  such,  yet  a  different  way  have  been  in  existence  on  some 
.^  occasions.  And  if  the  expression  were  bapiisosi  tas  ckeirasy  this  I  would 
suppose  not  only  possible,  but  undoubtedly  true.  No  number  of  exam- 
ples of  one  mode  of  washing  the  hands  can  prove  that  no  other  mod^ 
was  ever  practised.  It  is  of  vast  importance  in  every  controversy,  to 
know  what  we  are  obliged  to  prove,  and  what  is  not  necessary  to  our 
argument.  From  inattention  to  this,  Mr.  Ewing  thinks  he  has  defeated 
Dr.  Campbell,  when  he  has  never  touched  him.  His  weapons  fall  quite 
on  this  side  of  the  mark.  Now,  on  this  last  point  I  differ  firom  Dr. 
Campbell.  I  do  not  think  that  haptisantai  refers  to  the  dipping  of  the 
hands.  Yet  I  would  not  use  Mr.  Ewing's  arguments  to  disprove  this. 
Indeed,  were  Dr.  Campbell  alive,  he  would  not  be  so  easily  defeated. 
Mr.  Ewing  discredits  his  authority  on  the  subject  of  immersion  as  the 
scriptural  mode  of  baptism,  by  representing  him  as  resting  his  opinion 
on  Tertullian  among  the  ancients,  and  Wetstein  among  the  modems. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfair.  He  merely  refers  to  Tertullian,  to  show 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  baptizo  was  understood  by  the  Latin  fathers, 
and  quotes  the  opinion  of  Wetstein,  with  a  general  approbation  of  him 
^*ss  a  critic,  certainly  beyond  his  deserts,  and  with  respect  to  a  criticism 
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which  I  heliere  to  be  false.  But  Dr.  Campbell  was  not  a  man  to  found 
his  views  on  such  authority.  When  he  says,  *'  I  have  heard  a  disputant 
of  this  stamp,  in  defiance  of  etymology  and  use,  maintain  that  tlie  word 
rendered  in  the  New  Testament  baptize,  means  more  properly  to  sprinkle 
than  to  plunge ;  and  in  defiance  of  all  antiauity,  that  the  former  method 
was  the  earliest,  and  for  many  centuries  the  most  general  practice  in 
hapiizing"  does  he  not  found  it  on  his  own  knowledge  of  etymology  and 
tfse — on  his  own  knowledge  of  antiquity  ?  Will  Mr.  Ewing  venture  to 
say  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  etymology  and 
use  of  the  word  in  question  ?  From  what  modern  must  he  receive  in- 
structioD  with  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  church  history  ?  It  may  be 
tme,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Campbell  has  not  done  all  for  this  subject  that  he 
might  have  done.  But  did  he  fail  in  what  he  attempted  ?  Who  would 
eipect  that  in  his  situation  he  could  have  done  more  ?  Nor  is  his  can- 
dour in  confessing  a  mode  of  baptism  to  be  primitive,  which  he  did  not 
ad<^t,  to  be  ascribed  to  a  vanity  of  patronising  what  he  did  not  practise. 
Like  many  others,  he  may  have  thought  that  the  mode  was  not  essential 
to  the  ordinance.  And  i  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  such  an 
opinion  is  far  less  injurious  to  the  Scriptures,  than  the  attempt  of  those 
who  will  force  their  favourite  mode  out  of  the  Scriptures,  while  even 
on  the  rack  they  will  not  make  the  confession.  Such  persons  are  obliged 
to  give  a  false  turn  to  a  great  part  of  Scripture,  totally  unconcerned  in 
the  controversy.  Nay,  they  are  obliged  to  do  violence  even  to  the  classics. 
Popery  itself  is  not  obliged,  on  this  point,  to  make  such  havoc  of  the 
word  of  God.  It  has  a  happy  power  of  changing  Scripture  ordinances,  and 
therefore,  on  this  point,  can  confess  the  truth  without  injury  to  its  system. 
I  am  led  to  the  defence  of  Dr.  Campbell,  not  from  a  wish  to  have  the 
anthority  of  his  name  on  my  side  on  this  question.  In  nat  point  of 
view,  I  do  not  need  him.  I  consider  myself  as  having  produced  such  a 
body  of  evidence  on  this  subject,  that  I  am  entitled  to  disregard  the 
mere  authority  of  names.  I  have  appealed  to  a  tribunal  hi^irher  than 
the  authority  of  all  critics — to  use  itself.  I  do  not  hold  up  Dr.  Camp* 
bell  as  universally  successful  in  his  criticisms.  Many  of  them  I  am 
convinced  are  wrong ;  and  those  who  have  in  all  things  made  our  ver- 
sion of  the  Gk)spe]8  conform  to  his,  have  done  no  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  His  judgment  is  always  to  be  respected,  but  oflen  to  be  rejected. 
On  some  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  was  evidently  but  partially 
enlightened,  and  against  some  he  has  made  his  translation  and  criticisms 
to  bear.  But  as  a  man  of  integrity — as  a  candid  adversary — as  a 
philosophic  critic,  he  has  few  equals.  With  respect  to  the  philosophy 
of  language,  he  is  immeasurably  before  all  our  Scripture  critics.  1  bow 
to  the  authority  of  no  man  in  the  things  of  God,  yet  I  cannot  but 
reverence  Dr.  Uampbell.  I  respect  him  almost  as  much  when  I  dtflfer 
from  him,  as  when  we  are  agreed.  He  looks  into  language  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  and  in  controversy  manifests  a  candour  unknown  to 
most  theologians.  Mr.  Ewing's  censure  of  Dr.  Campbell  involves  the 
great  body  of  learned  men :  it  is  too  notorious  to  need  proof,  that  the 
most  learned  men  in  Europe,  while  they  practised  sprinkling  or  pourings 
have  eonfessed  immersioD  to  be  the  primitive  mode. 
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But  with  respect  to  Mark  vii.  4,  though  it  were  proved  that  the 
couches  could  not  be  immersed,  I  would  not  yield  an  inch  of  the  ground 
I  have  occupied.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  suppose  that  the 
ktinai,  or  beds,  were  the  couches  at  table.  The  word,  indeed,  both  in 
Scripture  and  in  Greek  writers,  has  this  signification ;  but  in  both  it 
also  signifies  the  beds  on  which  they  slept  Now,  if  it  were  such  beds 
that  the  Pharisees  baptized,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  immersion. 
They  were  such  that  a  man  could  take  up  from  the  street,  and  carry  to 
his  house,  Matt  ix.  6. 

Besides,  as  it  is  not  said  how  often  they  purified  in  this  manner,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  it  was  only  for  particular  kinds  of  unclean- 
ness,  and  on  occasions  that  did  not  often  occur.  Mr.  Ewing,  indeed, 
says,  '*  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  complete  observance  of  the  '  baptisms'  of 
cups,  and  pots,  and  brazen  vessels,  and  beds,  at  the  feast  of  the  marriage 
in  Cana  in  Galilee."  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  feast  there  was  a 
purification  of  all  things,  according  to  the  custom  of  a  wedding :  but 
where  did  Mr.  Ewing  learn  that  it  was  during  the  feast  that  the  couches 
were  purified?  The  water-pots  were,  no  doubt,  for  the  purification 
usual  at  a  wedding :  but  this  does  not  indicate  all  Jewish  purifications. 
The  hands  and  the  feet  of  the  guests  were  washed,  and  very  likely  also, 
the  vessels  used  at  the  feast :  but  that  the  couches  were  purified  is  not 
said,  and  is  not  likely.  It  is  not  necessary,  even,  that  all  things  puri- 
fied at  a  feast,  should  have  been  purified  out  of  these  water-pots.  It  is 
enough  that  they  were  suitable  for  the  purification  of  some  things.  If 
tl\^re  was  anything  to  be  purified  which  could  not  be  purified  in  them, 
it  may  have  been  purified  elsewhere.  It  is  not  said  that  all  things  were 
purified  in  these  water-pots.  Besides,  it  is  not  said  that  these  water- 
pots  were  but  once  filled  during  the  wedding  feast.  We  may  therefore 
fill  them  as  oflen  as  we  find  necessary.  I  do  not,  therefore,  find  it  at  all 
necessary,  with  Mr.  Ewing,  to  gauge  these  water-pots,  in  order  to  settle 
this  question. 

Mr.  Bruce  informs  us,  that  in  Abyssinia,  the  sect  called  Kenunonft 
''  wash  themselves  from  head  to  foot,  after  coming  from  the  market,  or 
any  public  place,  where  they  may  have  touched  any  one  of  a  different 
sect  from  their  own,  esteeming  all  such  unclean."  Is  it  strange,  then, 
to  find  the  Pharisees,  the  superstitious  Pharisees,  immersing  their 
couches  for  purification,  or  themselves  after  market?  I  may  add,  that 
the  couches  might  have  been  so  constructed,  that  they  might  be  con- 
veniently taken  to  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  purification.  This  I  say, 
only  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  not  believe  God  without  a  voucher. 
For  myself,  it  is  perfectly  sufficient  that  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  that  the 
Pharisees  baptized  themselves  before  eating,  after  market ;  and  that  they 
baptized  their  couches.  It  is  an  axiom  in  science,  that  no  difficulty 
can  avail  against  demonstration ;  and  with  me  it  is  an  axicrm,  that  no 
difficulty  entitles  us  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Spirit  of  inspiration. 

In  Heb.  ix.  10,  the  word  baptismois  is  translated  washings.  Is  not 
this  proof  that  the  word  signifies  to  wash?  The  reply  to  this  has 
already  been  given,  in  showing  the  difference  between  dip  and  wash. 
The  translation  ought  to  be  ''  different  immersions/'  not  "  difiereni 
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washings."  Dipping  is  the  thing  expressed,  wcuMng  is  a  consequence. 
But  Dr.  Wardlaw  olMerres,  *'  that  amongst  the  <  divers  washings'  of  the 
old  dispensation,  referred  to  Heb.  ix.  10,  must  surely  be  included  all  the 
various  modes  of  Jewish  purification ;  and  consequently  the  rantismaia, 
or  sprinklings^  which  were  the  most  numerous/'  p.  172.  But  how  is 
this  certain?  Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  baptisms  under  the 
Jaw  contained  all  the  purifications  required  by  the  law  ?  This  is  not 
said  here,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  suppose  that  every  thing  enjoined  in  the  law  must.be  included  in  thb 
things  here  mentioned.  The  apostle  designs  to  illustrate  merely  by 
^lecification,  not  to  give  a  logical  abstract  But  even  were  the  sprink* 
Ungs  to  be  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  things  mentioned,  it  may  be 
in  the  eamal  ordinances.  It  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  proving  any- 
thing, to  take  it  for  granted.  Dr.  Wardlaw  here  takes  for  granted  the 
thing  to  be  proved.  The  phrase  "  divers  baptisms,"  must  indicate  the 
sprinklings ;  therefore  baptism  must  signify  sprinkling,  as  one  of  its 
meanings.  But  we  deny  that  the  ''  divers  baptisms"  include  the  sprink" 
lings.  The  phrase  alludes  to  the  immersion  of  the  different  things  that 
by  the  law  were  to  be  immersed.  The  greatest  part  of  false  reasoning 
depends  on  false  first  principles.  Dr.  Wardlaw's  first  principle  here,  is 
like  that  of  Nathaniel  with  respect  to  Christ :  "  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth?"  If  it  is  granted  that  no  good  thing  could 
come  out  of  Nazareth,  the  proof  was  undoubted,  that  Jesus  was  not  the 
Christ.  To  refute  such  reasoning,  we  have  only  to  demand  the  proof 
of  the  premises.  • 

Judith  zii.  7,  is  another  passage  which  may  be  alleged  to  prove  that 
haptizo  sometimes  signifies  to  wash ;  but  from  what  has  frequently  been 
obeerred  on  the  like  use  of  the  word,  with  how  little  reason,  will  appear 
in  a  moment :  ''  And  she  went  out  in  the  night,  and  baptized  herself  in 
the  camp  at  a  fountain."  This  ought  here  to  have  been  translated  she 
^pped  herself.  Washing  was  the  consequence  of  dipping  in  pure  water. 
Bomer  speaks  of  stars  washed  in  the  sea,  (II.  £.  6 ;)  and  Virgil,  express- 
ing the  same  thing,  speaks  of  the  constellation  of  the  bear,  as  fearing  to 
be  dipped  in  the  ocean,  (Georg.  i.,  245.)  Now,  though  exactly  the  same 
thinff  is  referred  to,  the  expressions  are  not  exactly  equivalent.  By  the 
word  washing,  H<»ner  fixes  our  attention,  not  on  the  mere  dipping,  but 
OD  the  effect  of  it, — the  washing  of  the  stars  by  being  dipped.  Virgil 
fixes  oar  attenticm,  not  on  the  washing  of  the  stars,  but  on  their  dipping, 
with  reference  to  the  danger  or  disagreeableness  of  the  operation.  We 
may  say  either  Jill  the  pitcher,  or  dip  the  pitcher ;  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  dip  signifies  to  jiU,  In  like  manner,  the  word  he^tizo  is  used 
when  persons  smk  in  water,  and  perish.  Whiston,  in  his  version  of 
Josephus,  .sometimes  translates  it  drown.  But  does  this  imply  that 
hapHzo  signifies  to  drown,  or  to  perish  7  The  perishing,  or  the  drown' 
ingy  is  the  consequence  of  dipping  in  certain  circumstances.  The  per- 
son, then,  who  so  perishes,  may  he  said  to  be  drowned.  But  this  is  net 
a  translation ;  it  is  a  commentary.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  fallacy 
of  that  position,  which  is  a  first  principle  with  most  critics ;  namely,  the 
Mippontioiiy  that  words  are  equivalent,  which  in  any  circumstances  ara 
l2 
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interchangeable.    It  is  an  error  plausible,  but  miscbierous.    ITet,  on  nc 
better  foundation  does  Dr.  Wall,  and  innumerable  otUlars  after  him 
argue  that  hixptizo  must  signify  to  wash  in  general.    The  verb  lotmm 
applied  to  baptism  ;  therefore  kaptizo,  it  is  thought,  must  signify  to  wash, 
as  well  as  louo, 

Mr.  Ewing,  indeed,  says,  **  In  this  case,  the  washing  could  not  have 
been  by  immersion,  being  done  at  a  spring  or  fountain  of  water."  But 
what  sort  of  impossibility  is  this?  Was  it  utterly  impossible  to  have  a 
conveniency  for  bathing  near  a  fountain  f  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
very  probable  that  stone  troughs,  or  other  vessels,  were  usually  provided 
at  fountains  for  bathing  and  washing  clothes  ?  We  find  such  a  provisioii 
at  two  fountains  near  Troy,  mentioned  by  Homer,  lib.  xxii  1^ : 

**Two  fonntaiiM,  tepid  one,  hom  which  a  tmok* 
Imue*  voluminous,  as  flron  a  fire ; 
The  other,  ev'n  in  sunimer't  heats,  lilce  hail 
For  cold,  or  snow,  or  crystal  stream  (Wnt-bovad. 
B4*side  Ihem  may  be  seen  the  broad  canals 
Of  marble  scooped,  in  which  the  wives  of  Troy, 
And  all  her  dauchters  fkir.  were  wont  to  lave 
Their  costly  raiment,  while  the  land  had  rest,"  Ibc. 

Odw 


We  find  also  a  like  provision  at  a  river  in  Pheacia,  in  the  Odyssey 
lib.  vi.  86 : 

*■  At  the  dellf  ht(Ni1  rtvulet  arrived, 
*  Where  those  perennial  cisterns  were  Drepared, 

With  purest  cryatal  of  the  fountain  fed 
ProfUse,*'  Jkc.  CowrBB. 

Why,  then,  may  not  such  a  provision  have  been  at  the  fountain 
referred  to,  especially  as  it  was  in  a  camp  ?  Is  it  likely  that  in  such  a 
place  there  would  be  no  convenience  for  bathing  ?  Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  common  in  our  own  country,  than  where  there  is  no  river,  to  have 
a  vessel,  or  contrivance  of  some  kind,  for  bathing,  near  a  welL  But  I 
produce  this  evidence  as  a  mere  work  of  supererogation.  Nothing  moiB 
can  be  required  of  me  than  to  show  that  the  thing  is  not  impossible. 
Even  were  it  certain,  that  at  this  fountain  there  was  no  soch  provinon, 
might  not  some  person  have  supplied  her  with  a  vessel  ?  To  argue  as 
Mr.  Ewing  does  here,  is  to  reason  without  first  principles.  He  takes  it 
for  granted,  that  a  thing  is  impossible,  which  is  so  fiur  firom  being  impoa* 
sible,  that  it  is  not  improbable.  Were  this  a  lawful  mode  of  reasoning, 
it  would  be  easy  to  disprove  every  thing. 

Section  XH. — ^I  shall  now  try  what  evidence  can  be  found  to  det^- 
mine  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  baptizo,  from  its  figurative  appli- 
cations. When  a  word  is  used  figuratively,  the  figure  is  founded  on  the 
literal  meaning ;  and,  therefore,  by  examining  the  figure,  we  may  disco- 
ver  additional  evidence  with  respect  to  the  literal  meaning.  And  here 
I  would  first  observe,  that  some  instances  of  figurative  use  may  not  be 
decisive,  as  well  as  some  instances  of  literal  use.  It  is  enough  that 
every  instance  of  both  litoral  and  figurative  use  will  explain  fairly  on 
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the  snppoMtion  of  the  meaning  for  which  we  contend,  when  other  in- 
stances  irresiitibly  and  confessedly  imply  it.  Our  opponents  contend, 
tint  in  some  of  its  figurative  occurrences  the  allusion  is  to  pouring. 
"  In  this  sense  of  pouring  upon,  and  pouring  into"  says  Mr.  Ewing, 
'*  till  mind  and  body  are  overwhelmed,  impregnated,  intoxicated,  and  the 
circumstances  are  oppressive,  or  even  destructive,  the  word  is  very 
frequently  used  in  profane  writers.''  In  opposition  to  this,  I  assert  that 
not  one  of  all  Mr.  Ewing's  examples  necessarily  refers  to  pouring  upon^ 
or  pouring  into.  In  many  of  them,  the  translation  may  be  overwhelm; 
but  in  this  term,  the  reference  is  not  to  water  poured  upon,  or  poured 
into,  but  to  water  coming  over  in  a  current,  like  the  tide  overwhelming 
the  beach.  This  is  strictly  and  characteristically  expressed  by  kluzo. 
To  this,  some  of  the  figurative  occurrences  of  baptizo  have  a  reference ; 
and  here  there  is  a  real  immersion.  The  overwhelming  water  baptizes 
or  sinki  the  person  or  thing  baptized.  Some  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  word  is  translated  overwhelm,  may  well  enough  be  so  rendered,  as  a 
free  translation ;  yet  as  there  is  no  allusion  to  water  coming  over,  but  to 
sinking  in  water,  the  translation  is  not  literal.  I  observe  again,  that 
whether  the  water  is  supposed  to  come  over  the  object,  or  the  object  is 
supposed  to  sink  in  the  water,  there  is  not  a  single  figurative  occurrence 
of  the  word,  which  does  not  imply  that  the  object  was  completely  covered 
inth  the  water.  Now,  this  kind  of  baptism  would  be  little  relief  to  Mr. 
Swing.  The  man  who  is  covered  by  the  tide,  while  he  lies  on  the  shore, 
by  the  edge  of  the  sea,  is  overwhelmed ;  and  he  is  as  completely  covered, 
18  if  he  had  gone  into  the  sea,  and  dipped  himself  Even  were  Mr. 
Ewinff  to  pour  or  sprinkle  the  water  in  baptism,  till  the  person  baptized 
flhould  be  entirely  drenched,  it  would  afford  no  relief  from  immersion. 
Not  one,  then,  of  the  examples  ^f  figurative  use  adduced  by  Mr.  Ewing, 
eountenanoes  his  own  favourite  mode  of  baptism. 

Let  US  now  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Ewing's  examples,  in  which  the  word 
is  used  figuratively  :  **  To  have  been  drenched  with  wine."  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  translation  drench,  as  it  may  imply  that  the  object  is 
steeped  or  dipped,  so  as  to  be  soaked  in  the  fluid.  But  as  a  thing  may 
be  drenched  by  pouring  or  sprinkling,  the  translation  is  not  definitely 
exact.     Literally,  it  is  immersed  in  wine. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  pouring  or  immersing  is  the  ground 
of  the  figare,  let  us  examine  what  is  the  point  of  likeness.  It  must  be 
a  bad  li^re,  if  the  point  of  resemblance  in  the  objects  is  not  obvious. 
Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  likeness  between  the  action  of 
drinking,  and  either  the  pouring  of  fluids,  or  immersion  in  them.  Were 
this  the  point  of  resemblance,  the  drinking  of  one  small  glass  might  be 
designated  a  baptism,  as  well  as  the  drinking  of  a  cask ;  for  the  mode  is 
18  perfect  on  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale,  as  on  the  highest.  Every  net 
of  drinking,  whether  wine  or  water,  would  be  a  baptism.  Mr.  Ewing, 
indeed,  supposes  that  there  is  an  excessive  pouring,  but  as  this  cannot  be 
included  in  mere  mode,  it  cannot  be  included  in  the  word  that  designates 
ihiii,  but  must  be  expressed  by  some  additional  word.  Besides,  if  the 
word  baptizo  signifies  excessive  pourin£r,  it  must  do  so  in  baptism,  which 
eondemna  Mr.  Swing's  popping  a  little  water  on  the  face.    If  it  ia 
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supposed  that  there  is  pouring  in  the  drinking  of  a  drunkard^  which  is 
not  in  drinking  moderately,  and  that  the  design  of  this  applicaticm  of  the 
word  baptizo  is  to  designate  this ;  I  reply,  that  the  mode  of  drinking  a 
small  glass  is  as  much  pouring,  as  the  drinking  of  the  cup  of  Hercufes. 
Indeed,  there  may  be  something  of  pouring  in  the  action  of  pitting  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  into  the  mouth,  which  b  not  in  drinking  a  large 
goblet.  But  if  the  word  haptizOy  in  expressing  drunkenness,  refers  to 
the  mode  of  drinking,  there  is  then  no  figure  at  all  in  the  expression,  for 
between  pouring  wad  pouring  there  is  no  resemblance.  This  is  identity. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Ewing  does  not  treat  these  expressions  as  figurative.  He 
speaks  as  if  he  considered  that  the  word  bttptixo  was  taken  in  them 
literally.  He  supposes  that  there  b  a  ** pouring  upon  or  a  pouring  into^ 
till  mind  and  body  are  overwhelmed,"  &c.  The  wine  then  is  poured 
into  the  person  till  he  b  intoxicated^  This  might  be  true,  if  the  wine 
was  put  into  him  as  men  administer  a  drench  to  a  horse.  But  the 
drunkard  administers  the  wine  to  himself.  What  b  the  sense  of  the 
expression  he  is  poured  with  wine,  which  on  thb  supposition  b  the  literal 
meaning  ? 

But  when  baptizo  b  applied  to  drunkenness,  it  b  taken  figuratively ; 
and  the  point  of  resemblance  b  between  a  man  completely  under  the 
influence  of  wine,  and  an  object  completely  subjected  to  a  liquid  in 
which  it  b  wholly  immersed.  Thb  is  not  only  obvious  firom  the  figure 
itself,  but  from  the  circumstances  with  which  the  figure  b  sometimes 
conjoined.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  employing  the  same  figure,  says, 
baptized  into  sleep,  through  drunkenness.  Now,  baptized  into  sleep,  b 
exactly  our  figure  buried  in  sleep,  which  b  an  immersion ;  and  burial 
b  the  thing  represented  by  Christian  baptism.  Is  there  any  likeness 
between  pouring  and  sleeping  f  Is  not  the  likeness  between  comj^ele 
subjection  to  the  influence  of  sleep,  and  the  complete  subjection  of  an 
object  to  the  influence  of  a  liquid  when  immersed  in  it  ?  The  same 
father  applies  the  word  to  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  fornication. 
This  is  just  our  own  figure  when  we  q;>eak  of  plunging  headlong  into 
debauchery. 

This  view  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  same  figure  in  other  langaases. 
All  figures  that  are  founded  on  nature,  and  obvious  to  the  observatioo 
of  all  nations,  will  be  in  all  languages  the  same.  Fiffurative  language 
is  a  universal  language.  Now,  when  we  examine  thb  figure  in  the  Latin 
language,  our  view  of  it  b  put  beyond  all  doubt  Virgil  says  of  the 
Gr^ks  taking  Troy, 

**  Invadnnt  arben  somiio  yhioqae  leiNiltmin." 
They  invade  the  city  huHtd  in  ileep  and  wine. 

-  Here  burial  is  applied  both  to  sleep  and  wine.  Baptized,  therefore, 
into  sleep  and  wine,  as  used  in  the  Greek  language,  must  be  the  same 
as  buried  in  sleep  and  wine  in  the  Latin.  Surely  if  the  expression  in 
the  Greek  needed  a  commentary,  this  must  be  an  authoritative  one. 
There  can  be  no  pretence  for  taking  pouring  out  of  burial.  This  must 
be  immersion. 

Lactantius,  as  Gale  remarks,  employs  the  phrase  vitiis  imwursi^ 
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immersed  or  pbmged  in  viu ;  and  Origen,  in  his  oommentary  on  John, 
uses  the  same  figure.  The  expression  of  the  former,  therefore,  must  be 
the  best  commentary  on  that  of  the  latter.  Vices  are  not  supposed  to 
be  pomred  upom  the  vicious  person,  but  he  sinks  in  them.  We  ourselves 
•peak  in  this  manner.  We  speak  of  a  man  who  sinks  in  vice.  Martial's 
figure—^'  Lana  sanguine  conchs  ebria" — wool  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
the  shell-fish — also  affords  a  commentary  on  the  Greek  figure.  Here, 
wool  dipped  in  a  liquid  is  said  to  be  drunk  with  that  liquid  from  being 
completely  soaked  with  it  Schwarzius,  indeed,  supposes  that  Shak- 
flpeare's  figure, ''  then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood,"  counte- 
nances the  supposition  that  bapiizo,  though  it  primarily  signifies  to  dip, 
aometimes  nsnifies  pouring  or  sprinkling.  But  what  is  the  ground  of  this 
opinion  f  Why,  it  is  this.  Baptixo^  sometimes,  is  figuratively  applied 
to  ebunkennesSf  and  drunkenness  is  sometimes  figuratively  applied  to  the 
earth  drenched  with  blood.  Therefore,  since  the  earth  is  drenched  with 
blood  by  pouring  or  sprinklings  baptizo  must  sometimes  signify  pouring 
or  sprinkling.  This  states  the  evidence  as  fairly  as  any  can  desire.  But 
there  is  a  multitude  of  errors  here.  If  one  word  may  figuratively  be 
applied  to  an  object  literally  denoted  by  another  word,  does  it  follow 
that  they  mark  the  same  mode  ?  Is  there  any  likeness  between  the 
mode  of  drinking,  and  that  of  the  falling  of  blood  on  the  earth?  The 
earth  is  here  said  to  be  drunk  with  bkxxl,  not  because  there  is  a 
likeness  between  the  manner  of  drinking  wine,  and  that  of  the  falling  of 
blood,  but  firom  being  completely  drenched  with  blood,  without  any 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  received  the  blood.  Indeed,  as 
there  is  no  likeness  between  the  falling  of  blood  on  the  earth,  and  the 
mode  of  drinking,  the  above  expression  is  the  clearest  proof  that  the 
eiqireesion  hapHwdunth  wine  does  not  refer  to  the  same  mode.  It  might 
as  well  be  said,  that  the  expression,  Deut  xxxii.  42,  <'  I  will  make 
mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood,"  implies  a  proof  that  baptizo  signifies 
to  dip;  because  arrows  are  besmeared  with  blood  by  being  dipped  in  the 
body.  But  this  would  be  false  criticism.  Gkni's  arrows  are  supposed  to 
be  drank  with  Uood — not  from  the  manner  in  which  arrows  are  usually 
covered  with  blood,  but  from  the  abundance  of  the  blood  shed  by  them. 
These  observations  will  apply  to  all  the  examples  in  which  this  word 
if  applied  to  drunkenness.  I  need  not,  therefore,  examine  them  particu- 
larly :  but  I  must  refer  to  one  or  two,  to  show  how  ill  Mr.  Ewing^s 
explication  will  apply  to  them.  **  Oino  de  polio  Alexandron  baptisasa"-^ 
having  immersed  Alexander  in  wine, — that  is,  having  made  him  drunk 
with  wine.  This,  accordinff  to  Mr.  Swing's  explication,  would  bo, 
"  having  poured  Alexander  with  much  wine,"  not  **  having  poured  much 
vine  into  Alexander."  This  would  be  pouring  the  man  into  the  wino, 
instead  of  pouring  the  wine  into  the  man.  **  Baptized  into  insensibility, 
and  sleep  nnder  drunkenness."  Now,  a  baptism  into  sleep,  we  have 
llready  seen,  is  an  immersion.  Immersed,  or  buried  in  sleep,  is  a  phrase 
that  is  warrantaUe ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  being  poured  into  sleep 
and  insensibility  f  Here  it  is  not  supposed  that  sleep  is  poured  out  on 
the  person,  but  if  bAaptismenon  signifies  pouring,  the  person  must  have 
been  pornred  mtt  mIs  sleep. 

11 
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The  wordSy  dunetmis  hebiipiismene  en  to  bathei  tm  somai&s,  Mr.  Ewinf 
trfinslates,  "  a  force  infused  into  (or  diffused  in)  the  inward  parts  of  the 
body."  This  translation,  however,  is  not  onJy  unwarranted  by  the  ori- 
ginal, but  is  as  unsuitable  to  the  supposition  that  haptizo  signifies  i^ 
pour^  as  that  it  signifies  to  immerse.  To  infuse  into  would  not  be  bap^ 
tizein  en,  but  bn^tizein  eis.  Does  Mr.  Ewing  mean  to  say,  that  the 
parenthetical  words  are  explanatory,  and  that  diffused  in  is  equivalent  to 
infused  into?  or  does  he  mean  that  they  are  two  different  meanings,  of 
which  the  text  is  equally  susceptible  ?  A  strange  thing,  indeed,  if  the 
same  phrase  can  equally  signify  infused  into  and  diffused  in  !  In  English 
these  things  are  very  different  Greek,  it  seems,  has  a  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  meaning.  When  a  controversialist  indulges  himself  in  a  license 
of  this  kind,  he  may  indeed  very  easily  prove  or  disprove  anjrthing.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  but  make  the  text  speak  what  he  wants.  This  gives 
baptizo  a  new  meaning,  to  diffuse.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  word  that 
was  ever  found  in  any  language.  It  can  with  equal  facility  in  the  very 
same  phrase  denote  opposite  things.  To  diffuse  is  surely  the  opposite  <mI 
infuse.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  same  word  compounded  with  different 
prepositions  may  do  so,  as  is  the  case  with  infuse  and  diffuse  ;  but  let  it 
be  observed  that  it  is  the  very  same  phrase  that  Mr.  Ewing  makes 
equally  susceptible  of  these  opposite  meanings.  This  surely  is  philolo- 
gical legerdemain.  Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that  Mr.  Ewing  supposes  that 
the  word  baptizo  itself  in  these  examples  signifies  to  pour  upon,  or  topour 
into.  Now  where  does  he  find  the  force  of  llese  prepositions  in  the  Greek 
word  7  If  it  signifies  to  pour,  it  does  not  signify  to  pour  into,  or  to  pmar 
upon.  The  additional  idea  which  varies  Uie  word  so  materially,  mtist 
be  got  by  a  preposition  prefixed  or  following :  the  literal  translation  of 
the  above  example  is,  **  a  force  or  power  immersed  in  the  depth  of  the 
body."  To  immerse  in  the  depth  is  a  congruous  expression,  but  to  jNwr 
tit  the  depth  is  altogether  incongruous. 

The  example  from  Plutarch  will  suit  my  purpose  well  enough  in 
Mr.  Ewing^s  translation ;  "  for  as  plants  are  nouridied  by  moderate,  bat 
choked  by  excessive  watering,  (literally  waters,)  in  like  manner  the 
mind  is  enlarged  by  labours  suited  to  its  strength,  but  is  m>erwhebned 
(Gr.  baptized)  by  such  as  exceed  its  power."  Mr.  Ewing  says, "  the 
reference  here  to  the  nourishment  of  plants,  indicates  pouring  only  to  be 
the  species  of  watering  alluded  to  in  the  term."  But  in  this  figure  there 
is  no  reference  at  all  to  the  mode  of  watering  plants.  The  rdference  is 
to  the  quantity  of  water.  The  mode  is  not  mentioned ;  but  even  were  it 
mentioned,  it  would  be  merely  a  circumstance  to  which  nothing  corre- 
sponds in  the  thing  illustrated.  What  critic  would  ever  think  of  hunt- 
ing afler  such  likenesses  in  figurative  language?  There  is  actually  no 
likeness  between  the  mode  of  watering  plants,  and  the  proportioning  of 
labour  to  the  mind  of  a  pupil ;  and  Plutarch  is  not  guilty  of  such  ab- 
surdity. To  Plutarch's  figure  it  would  be  quite  the  same  thing,  if  a  pot 
of  plants  was  dipped  into  water,  instead  of  having  the  water  poured  into 
it.  The  pot  itself  might  be  dipped  in  water,  wiUiout  any  injury  to  the 
plants.  The  plants  are  injured  when  the  water  is  suffered  to  lie  about  them 
in  too  great  abundance,  in  whatever  way  it  has  been  applied.     The 
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€k§lnng  of  the  pltnt  corresponds  to  the  sufTocation  in  baptism,  or  im* 
mersioii.  The  choking  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  is  elegantly  illustrated 
br  the  chokiMg  of  the  vegetable  powers  when  a  plant  is  covered  in  water. 
There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  suffocation  of  an  animal  under  water. 
Were  Plutarch  to  rise  from  the  dead,  with  what  indignation  would  he 
remonstrate  against  the  criticism  that  makes  him  refer  to  the  mode  of 
watering  plants,  in  a  figure  intended  to  illustrate  the  bad  effects  of  too 
much  study!  How  loudly  would  he  disclaim  the  cold,  unnatural 
thought!  Is  it  not  poesibJe  figuratively  to  illustrate  something  by  a 
reference  to  the  mountains  buried  under  snow,  without  referring  to  the 
mamntt  of  its  falling,  and  pursuing  the  resemblance  to  ihtjlakts  offet^ 
tkered  smam  f  So  far  from  this,  I  assert,  that  this  manner  of  explaining 
figures  is  unwersalljf  improper.  No  instance  could  be  more  beautifully 
decisive  in  our  favour  than  the  above  figure  of  Plutarch.  Mr.  Ewing 
makes  him  compare  the  choking  of  one  thing  to  the  overwhelming  of 
another.  But  the  author  himself  compares  the  choking  of  a  plant,  or 
the  extinction  of  vegetable  lifo,  to  the  choking  or  the  extinction  of  the 
menial  powers  f  and  in  both  there  is  an  elegant  allusion  to  the  choking 
of  an  animal  under  water. 

But  even  on  Mr.  Swing's  own  system,  his  ex^^lanation  of  this  example 
is  most  fatal  to  his  popping,  Baptizo  here  he  makes  to  signify  dsith  by 
too  much  water,  as  oppoMd  to  the  moderate  application  of  water.  If 
this  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  baptizo,  it  cannot  also  denote  the 
tmalUtt  applicaiion  of  water.    It  cannot  surely  designate  the  opposite 


The  word  is  firequently  applied  to  overwhelming  debt,  or  oppressive 
taxation :  **  tarns  de  idiotas  dia  ten  ek  touton  euporian,  ou  haptizousi  tots 
eispkorais"  This  Mr.  Ewing  very  well  translates,  '*  on  account  of  the 
abundant  supply  from  these  sources,  they  do  not  oppress  (or  overload, 
6r.  b^^piixe)  the  common  people  with  taxes."  But  neither  the  original 
nor  the  translation  will  bear  to  be  explained  by  the  assertion  that  they 
are  bffou|^  to  support,  namely,  that  baptizo  sometimes  signifies  to  pour 
upon  or  potur  into.  Taxes  are  not  supposed  in  this  figure  to  be  poured 
npon^  or  potared  into,  the  people  who  pay  them ;  and  overwhelming  taxes 
are  not  supposed  to  be  poured,  while  small  taxes  are  dropped  on  the 
people.  The  people  miffht  rather  be  said  to  pour  their  taxes  into  the 
treasury.  If  baptizousi  here  signifies  to  pour  upon,  or  pour  into,  as 
Mr.  Ewing  supposes,  the  translation,  when  literal,  will  be,  "  They  do  not 
pour  the  eommon  people  with  taxes,"  or  rather,  *'  they  do  not  pour  into, 
or  pour  upon^  the  common  people  with  taxes."  If  any  man  can  take 
sense  out  of  this,  he  will  deserve  the  praise  of  invention.  But  in  this 
figure,  the  rulers  are  supposed  to  immerse  the  people,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  oppressive  taxes.  The  literal  translation  is,  «  They  do 
sot  tsiflierfe  the  common  people  with  taxes."  The  (>eople,  in  the  case  of 
oppressive  taxation,  are  not  in  such  figures  supposed  either  to  have  the 
tasles  pomrtd  mpon  them,  nor  themselves  to  be  immersed  in  the  tares,  but 
to  sink  by  being  weighed  down  with  taxes.  The  taxes  are  not  the 
element  in  which  they  sink,  but  are  the  instrumental  baptizers.  They 
pause  the  people  to  mk  by  their  weight    This  suits  the  words:  thn 
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Buitfl  the  fiffure :  this  suits  the  sense :  this  saits  every  example  whkih 
refers  to  debt :  this  suits  the  analogy  of  all  other  languages.  We  say 
ourselves  dipped  in  debt,  drowned  in  debt,  sunk  by  debt,  or  sunk  in  debt 
To  sink  in  debt  figures  the  debt  as  that  in  which  we  sink.  It  is  a  deep 
water  in  which  we  sink.  To  sink  by  debt  figures  the  debt  as  a  load  on 
our  shoulders,  while  we  are  in  deep  water.  In  this  view,  it  is  not  the 
drowning  element,  but  the  baptizer  or  droumer.  To  be  dipped  in  debt, 
supposes  that  we  owe  something  considerable  in  proportion  to  our  means. 
But  we  may  be  c&/ipei^  without  being  drowned*  The  last  cannot  be 
adequately  represented  by  baptizo,  except  when  circumstances  render  the 
meaning  definite.  The  Latin  language  recognises  the  same  analogy. 
Were  we  at  any  loss  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  figure  in  Greek, 
the  AUre  aUeno  demersus  of  Livy  is  a  commentary.  This  supposes  thai 
the  debtor  is  plunged  or  sunk  in  debt  A  man  struggling  for  his  life  in 
the  midst  of  deep  water,  and  at  last  sinking  by  exhaustion,  is  a  true  pic- 
ture of  an  insolvent  debtor.  When  baptizo  occurs  in  such  a  situation, 
the  meaning  is  substantially  giveh  in  English  by  the  word  oppress,  or 
overload;  but  neither  of  them  is  a  translation.  They  convey  the  mean- 
ing under  the  figure  of  a  load;  the  other  gives  the  idea  under  the  figure 
of  immersion. 

Th^ifSame  observation  applies  to  the  next  example,  which  Mr.  Ewinff 
quotes  from  Josephus,  p.  302,  translated  by  Mr.  Ewing,  **  those,  indeed, 
even  without  (engaging  in)  faction,  afterwards  overburdened  ot  oppressed 
(Gr.  baptized)  the  city.  The  original  is  stronger  than  the  translation. 
It  asserts  that  the  robbers  ruined,  or  sunk  the  city.  The  passage  is 
translated  by  Whiston,  '*  although  these  very  men,  besides  the  seditions 
they  raised,  were  otherwise  the  direct  cause  of  the  ciifs  destruction  also." 
The  reference  is  to  a  ship  sinking  from  being  overburdened,  and  ill* 
managed  in  the  storm,  from  the  dissensions  of  the  crew.  In  this  view, 
the  figure  is  striking  and  beautiful.  But  how  can  Mr.  Ewing  accora* 
roodate  even  his  own  trandation  to  his  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  baptizo  in  such  examples?  In  them,  he  says,  it  b  used  in  the 
sense  of  pouring  upon  and  pouring  into.  What  did  the  robbers  poor 
upon  or  into  the  city  T  Besides,  there  is  neither  upon  nor  inie  here. 
If  the  word  baptizo  signifies  to  pour,  the  translation  literally  will  be, 
''  they  ponr«Hl  the  city."  This  will  not  accommodate  to  Mr.  Ewins's 
own  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  more  than  ours.  Agam, 
even  according  to  Mr.  Ewing's  own  translation  of  this  passage,  the  word 
baptizo  here  denotes  something  in  excess.  What  Bspeci  has  Uiis  towards 
the  popping  system?     A  few  drops  of  water  is  not  an  qipressive  load. 

Josephus  uses  the  same  figure  on  another  occasion.  Speaking  of 
Herod's  sons,  he  says,  **  touto  osper  teleutaia  tkueUa  cheinuxxomenous  toms 
neaniskous  epthapHsen,"  p.  704.  This  is  a  commentary  on  the  preceding 
example,  and  limits  the  figure  to  a  ship  sinking.  In  the  fbnner  case, 
the  ship  was  overburdened,  and  there  was  a  mutiny  among  the  sailon^ 
Here  the  ship  is  attacked  by  repeated  storms,  and  at  last  is  sunk  by  a 
hurricane.  The  word  cheimazomenous  imports,  that  the  young  men 
had  a  winter  voyage,  in  which  they  were  attacked  by  many  storms,  and 
at  last  were  plunged  into  the  abyss  by  an  overwhelming  blast  WhktoiH 
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who  Ins  no  purpose  to  serye,  translates  it  thus:  "  and  this  it  was  that 
came  as  the  Jast  storm,  and  entirely  sunk  the  young  men,  when  they 
were  in  great  danger  before."  What  has  popping  or  pouring  to  say 
heref 

The  very  next  example  which  Mr.  Ewing  quotes  in  the  sense  of  ooer- 
wkebming  by  being  overlmrdened,  definitely  refers  to  sinking  in  water : 
"  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  overwhelmed  by  that  great  wave  of 
calamity."  Now,  what  allusion  is  there  here  to  pouring  upon,  pouring 
mtoy  or  mnaring  of  any  kind  t  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  examples  brought 
by  Mr.  Ewing,  to  prove  that  the  word  sometimes  signifies  to  pour  upon, 
and  poor  into,  till  mind  and  body  are  overwhelmed.  What  was  poured 
mpon  or  poured  into  this  person  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  the  wave  gradually 
poared  on  him  till  it  sunk  him  T  Nay,  verily.  He  is  said  to  be  bap- 
tized under  the  wave.  Indeed,  a  wave  does  not  cover  by  pourings  but 
hjjlomngf  dashing,  or  sweeping  horizontally.  In  the  overwhelming  by 
a  wave,  there  is  no  likeness  to  pouring  or  popping,  and  the  object  is  as 
eompletely  covered  by  the  wave,  as  when  it  is  dipped.  Besides,  the 
person  is  here  supposed  to  be  forced  down  into  the  water  below,  by 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  wave.  The  wave  is  the  baptizer, 
not  the  thing  in  which  he  is  baptized.  He  is  baptized  under  the 
wave.  And  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  baptism  is  immersion  ? 
Let  Mr.  Ewing  perform  baptism  according  to  his  own  translation  of 
this  passage,  and  he  will  act  as  differently  from  his  own  mode  as  from 
ours.  Let  the  baptized  person  be  overwhelmed  with  water,  and  he  will 
be  bnried  in  water. 

Another  example  of  this  figure  from  the  same  author,  is  entirely 
decisive  in  oar  fiivour.  Liban.  £p.  310.  '*  He  who  bears  with  diffi- 
culty the  burden  he  already  has,  would  be  entirely  overwhelmed  (or 
crushed)  by  a  small  addition."  Is  it  possible  to  squeeze  the  idea  of 
pouring  out  of  the  word  in  this  occurrence  ?  A  burden  is  not  poured 
on  the  shoulders.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  putting  of  the  burden  on  the 
man,  that  is  here  called  baptism.  The  baptism  is  effected  by  the  burden 
after  it  is  put  on.    The  burden  causes  the  man  to  sink. 

The  example  which  Mr.  Ewing  quotes  from  Plutarch,  is  already 
decided  by  the  evidence  produced  with  respect  to  the  allusion  when  the 
fi^re  respects  debt :  "  Oppressed  by  a  debt  of  5000  myriads."  This 
d€^  was  not  poured  upon  him,  nor  poured  into  him ;  but,  oppressed  by 
it  as  a  load,  he  sunk  or  became  insolvent.  The  figure  does  not  represent 
the  mode  of  putting  the  debt  on  him,  for  in  this  there  is  no  likeness.  It 
represents  the  debt  when  on  him  as  causing  him  to  sink. 

The  example  from  Heliod.  iEthiop.  lib.  iv.  can,  by  no  ingenuity,  be 
reconciled  to  the  assertion  which  Mr.  Ewing  brings  it  to  support :  **  And 
overwhelmed  with  the  calamity."  If  baptizo  is  supposed  to  signify  to 
jMwr,  this  passage  roust  be  translated,  <<  and  poured  by  or  with  the 
calamity."  The  calamity  is  not  poured  upon  hira,  but  the  calamity 
pours  him.  But  to  be  immersed,  or  to  sink,  by  calamity,  is  good  sen^e, 
and  a  eommon  form  of  speech.  This  also  is  baptism  by  immersion,  and 
cm  be  nothing  else.  What  is  more  common  than  to  speak  o(  sinking 
vader  nmCbrtnnesf 
M 
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In  like  manner  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  p.  72,  speaks  of  perBons  m 
delivered  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  immersed.  But  the 
ohservation  of  Schelhornius,  renders  the  reference  in  this  figure  entirely 
definite.  After  quoting  a  number  of  examples  in  which  the  word  is 
applied  figuratively  to  calamities,  he  observes,  with  great  sagacity,  that 
the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  same  author  by  the  word  bttthi- 
zesthaiy  which  determines  his  meaning  when  he  uses  the  word  bapHzo  to 
express  the  same  thing.  "  Sunk  into  the  deep  by  a  greater  wave  or  tide 
of  misfortunes,"  Now,  that  buthizo  denotes  to  cover ^  to  sink  in  the  ab^ss, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  a  verb  formed  from  the  appropriate  name 
of  the  great  abyss.  Baptizo^  then,  as  expressing  the  same  thing,  most 
agree  with  it  in  the  general  idea,  though  it  characteristically  differs  from 
it  in  strength  of  expression.  In  some  circumstances,  they  may  both 
refer  to  the  same  thing,  while  in  others  they  have  a  characteristic  di^ 
ference.  No  evidence  can  be  more  satisfactory  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  a  word  than  this.  It  is  indirect,  and  would  be  hid  fixmi 
the  ordinary  reader ;  but  when  sagacity  points  it  out,  no  candid  mind 
can  reject  it.  This  also  confirms  an  observation  which  I  have  made  on 
another  example,  namely,  that  to  be  baptized  by  a  wave,  does  not  import 
that  the  baptism  was  in  the  wave,  but  under  it;  and  that  the  wave  is 
the  baptizer,  or  power  that  sinks  the  baptized  person  under  it  Here 
the  great  wave  not  only  covered  the  person  itself,  but  sunk  him  beiom 
itself  into  the  deep. 

The  Septuagint  renders  Isaiah  xxi.  4,  *'  iniquity  immerses  me,"  trane* 
hted  by  Mr.  Ewing,  "  iniquity  overwhelms  me."  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  the 
idea  o(  plunging  into  is  excluded.  The  subject  of  baptism  is  viewed  as 
having  something  poured  or  brought  upon  him.  He  is  not  popped  int0 
the  baptizing  substance,  but  it  pops  upon  him."  And  pray,  Mr.  Ewing, 
who  pops  this  iniquity  upon  the  baptized  person  ?  Is  iniquity  itself  thKD 
popper  ?  Is  not  iniquity  the  thing  with  which  he  is  popped?  Is  it  both 
popper  and  popped?  But  if  iniquity  |>op5  him  with  itself,  does  not  this 
represent  sin  as  coming  on  the  sinner  of  itself?  But  Mr.  Ewing  roost 
manifestly  mistakes  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  The  expression,  **  ini* 
quity  baptizeth  me,"  does  not  mean  that  iniquity  comes  on  him  either 
by  popping  or  dipping,  either  by  pouring  or  sprinkling ;  but  that  his 
sin,  which  originated  in  himself,  and  never  was  put  on  him  in  any  mode^ 
sunk  him  in  misery.  Our  iniquities  cause  us  to  sink  in  deep  waters. 
This  example  is,  with  all  others  in  which  the  word  occurs  either  in  its 
literal  or  figurative  use,  completely  in  our  favour.  Iniquity  is  the  bap- 
tizer, and,  instead  of  popping  the  subjects  of  its  baptism,  would  5tiiAr 
them  eternally  in  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  were 
they  not  delivered  by  that  which  is  represented  in  the  baptism  of  Chris* 
tians.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  examples  of  the 
figurative  use  of  this  word,  which  will  not  fairly  explain  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  literal  meaning  which  we  attach  to  it,  while  many 
of  them  can  bear  no  other  meaning.  So  far  from  all  explaining  with 
an  allusion  to  pouring ,  there  is  not  one  of  them,  taking  all  circumstances 
together,  will  fairly  explain  in  that  meaning.  There  is  not  one  instance 
:n  which  Mr.  Ewing  can  show,  that  the  reference  must  necessarily  be  ta 
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pooring;  AH  languages  employ  corresponding  words  in  the  same 
figoratiTe  meaning  for  which  we  contend  in  the  above  examples.  No 
evidence  can  be  more  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  figurative  baptism  of  our  Lord  is  quite  in  accordance  with  those 
examples  in  which  the  word  is  used  for  atHictioiis.  Matt  xx.  22 ;  Mark 
X.  37.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  also,  he  is  represented  in  tlie  pro- 
phetical parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  immersed  in  deep  waters.  '*  Save 
me,  O  God,  for  the  waters  are  come  in  unto  my  soul.  I  siTik  in  deep 
mire,  where  there  is  no  standing;  I  am  come  into  deep  waters,  where 
the  floods  overflow  me."  Psa.  Ixix.  1,  2,  14.  In  like  manner,  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  church  are  represented  by  this  figure.  "  Then  the  waters 
had  overwhelmed  us,  the  stream  had  gone  over  our  soul:  then  the 
proud  waters  had  gone  over  our  soul."  Psa.  cxxiv.  4,  5,  &,c»  The 
enemies  of  the  Lord,  also,  and  of  his  people,  are  represented  as  destroyed 
by  immersion  in  deep  waters.  **  Then  will  I  make  their  waters  deep, 
and  cause  their  rivers  to  run  like  oil,  saith  the  Lord  God."  Ezek. 
xxxii.  14. 

The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  a  figure  that  has  its  foundation  in 
immersion,  by  which  the  abundance  of  his  gifts  and  influences,  and  the 
tandtification  of  the  whole  body  and  soul,  are  represented.  That  which 
is  immersed  in  a  fluid  is  completely  subjected  to  its  influence,  as  worl 
is  said  to  be  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  shell-fish.  So  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  believer  by  the  Hdy  Spirit,  through  faith  in  the  atoning 
UixkI  of  GhrLst,  is  figuratively  called  an  immersion  or  a  baptism.  But 
tikis  and  the  preceding  figure  I  shall  meet  again,  in  the  examination  of 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Ewing. 

Section  XIII. — Examination  of  Mr.  Ewing's  System. — Having 
considered  the  evidence  for  the  meaning  of  this  word  from  its  occurrences 
in  Greek  writers,  I  shall  npw  examine  the  new  theory  proposed  by  Mr. 
Ewing.  This  writer  pretends  to  have  discovered  the  signification  of 
bttptOj  by  redacing  it  to  its  radical  letters ;  and  by  interchanging  labials 
and  vowels,  he  forms  the  word  pop  from  the  sound.  For  an  admirable 
exposure  of  this  fancy,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Cox.  But  the  very 
attempt  is  absurd  and  ludicrous.  It  could  not  succeed  on  any  subject, 
or  with  respect  to  any  word.  It  is  entitled  to  no  more  consideration, 
than  an  attempt  to  decide  by  an  appeal  to  the  cry  of  birds.  The  tnought 
of  settling  a  religious  controversy  about  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  a  par- 
ticular language,  by  speculations  with  respect  to  its  radical  letters,  as 
applying  to  all  languages,  is  certainly  one  of  the  wildest  conceits  that 
has  been  broached  in  criticism  since  the  birth  of  that  art.  Upon  this 
theory,  I  shall  do  no.  more  than  make  a  few  observations. 

1.  It  applies  etymology  utterly  beyond  its  province.  Etymology,  as 
a  foundation  for  argument,  can  never  proceed  beyond  the  root  existing 
as  a  word  in  tke  language,  whose  meaning  can  be  learned  from  its  use. 
To  trace  a  word  to  a  more  remote  ancestry,  is  to  relate  fable  for  histor/. 

2.  When  etymologists  go  farther,  they  do  not  pretend  to  gi\e  a 
meaning  to  a  word  which  it  is  not  found  to  have  by  use,  nor  to  reject 
any  meaning  which  use  has  assigned.    They  do  not  pretend  to  regulate 
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language  by  assigning  meanings  from  wigin,  but,  from  a  coropariaoB 
of  actually  ascertained  meanings,  to  assign  a  probable  root.  The  value 
of  their  discoveries  is  not  from  their  authority  in  settling  controversies 
about  the  meanings  that  use  has  actually  assigned  to  the  words 
which  they  analyze,  but  from  the  light  which  they  reflect  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language,  and  the  science  of  mind.  So  far  from  having 
authority  in  theological  controversy,  their  researches  have  no  authority 
in  criticism,  with  respect  to  the  use  *  of  words  in  classical  writers. 
Classical  writers  are  an  authority  to  the  etymologist,  but  the  etymologisi 
cannot  give  law  to  the  classics.  The  etymologist  most  collect,  and 
from  use  ascertain,  the  various  meanings  of  a  word,— on  the  authority 
pf  which  he  may  venture  a  conjecture  of  an  origin  higher  than  that 
of  any  word  now  in  the  language.  By  a  comparison  of  these  meanings, 
he  may  discover  a  common  idea,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  determine 
the  primary  meaning.  But  without  this  authority,  the  primary 
meaning  can  never  be  ascertained  by  the  mere  sound  of  radical  letters. 
It  may  be  true  that  particular  radical  letters  are  found  in  words  that 
designate  a  common  idea ;  but  that  this  is  the  case,  and  how  far  it  is  the 
case,  depends  on  ascertaining  from  use  the  actual  meaning  of  the  words. 
If  the  meaning  of  words  may  lawfully  be  ascertained  from  the  radical 
letters  which  they  contain,  instead  of  the  tedious  process  of  reading  the 
classics,  and  acquiring  the  meaning  of  words  from  their  use,  we  may 
at  once  proceed  to  reduce  them  to  their  radical  sounds,  and  determine 
their  import  by  this  philological  chemistry.  Mr.  Ewing  not  only  fails 
in  this  instance  of  analysis,  but  utterly  mistakes  the  true  object  of 
etymological  researches.  His  attempt  is  not  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  philosophy  of  language,  nor  illustrate  the  processes  and  relations 
of  human  thought,  but  converts  etymology  into  a  sort  of  philological 
alchemy. 

3.  Were  the  origin  of  hopio  to  be  traced,  even  with  the  utmost  cer* 
tainty,  to  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  language,  its  meaning  in  the 
language  must  be  determined  by  its  use  in  the  language,  and  not  by  its 
origin.  Words  often  depart  widely  in  their  use  from  Uie  meaning  of 
their  root.  They  may  drop  some  idea  that  was  at  first  essential,  or  they 
may  embrace  ideas  not  originally  implied. 

4.  In  analyzing  any  word,  the  etymologist  must  be  guided  not  merdy 
by  the  consideration  that  the  letters  that  compose  it  have  the  appearance 
of  indicating  a  certain  origin,  but,  especially  as  a  ground-work,  thai 
such  an  origin  corresponds  to  its  known  and  acknowledged  mean- 
ing. And  when  we  have  found  such  an  origin  to  a  word,  it  is  of  no 
authority  in  argument,  as  it  takes  the  meaning  of  the  word  for  granted. 
If  />o/>  were  the  ascertained  and  acknowledged  meaning  of  hayiOy  the 
etymologist  might  employ  his  art  to  reduce  the  one  word  to  the  other. 
But  even  then,  the  evidence  that  the  one  was  the  parent  of  the  other, 
%vou]d  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  meaning  was  ascertained  by  use,  and 
could  not  rest  on  the  coincidence  in  sounds.  That  rain  comes  from 
rainOf  to  sprinkle,  and  plunge  from  pluno,  &c.,  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  one  word  is  known  by  use  to  correspond  to  the 
meaning  of  the  other.     Were  there  no  such  correspondence  in  known 
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ngnifieation,  the  conrespoodence  in  sound  wotdd  be  no  foundation  for 
deriTtticm.  Many  words  correspond  as  nearly  in  sound,  whicli  have  no 
relation.  In  deriving  a  word,  therefore,  by  reducing  it  to  its  radical 
letters,  the  etymologist,  if  he  acts  agreeably  to  the  sound  principles  of 
his  arty  most  have  all  the  meanings  of  the  derived  word  previously 
ascertained,  as  a  ground-work  for  his  conclusions:  they  are  data 
which  in  his  process  must  be  taken  for  granted.  But  if  the  meanings 
ci  a  word  are  taken  for  granted  in  this  process,  the  object  of  the  process 
cannot  be  to  ascertain  a  doubtful  meaning.  If  the  word  bapto  has  not 
from  nse  all  the  meanings  which  Mr.  Ewing  assigns  to  it,  no  etymo- 
logical process  can  give  any  of  these  meanings  to  it,  for  they  must  be  all 
taken  m  granted,  as  a  foundation  for  his  d^uctions. 

5.  This  theory  assigns  to  iMxpto,  as  its  primary  meaning,  a  significa- 
tion which  use  has  not  given  it  in  a  single  instance.  Indeed,  though 
the  author  endeavours  to  conform  the  examples  to  this  primary  accepta- 
tion, he  does  not  pretend  to  have  derived  it  from  the  examples.  He 
concludes  that  the  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is  pop,  from  the  sound, 
and  from  its  correspondence  to  the  other  meanings.  That  bapto  has 
8och  a  {Mimary  meaning  there  is  no  evidence.  If  pop  really  embraced 
all  the  significations  assigned  by  Mr.  Ewing  to  bapto,  he  might  allege, 
that  it  18  probable  that  the  word  once  signified  to  pop ;  but  this  wodd 
not  be  proof  that  it  had  any  such  signification  during  the  period  to 
which  Uie  writings  now  extant  in  the  Greek  language  belong.  This 
could  be  proved  only  by  examples  from  these  authors.  Whatever  is 
the  origin  of  the  word  bapto,  it  never  signifies  pop. 

%.  To  prove  that  any  meaning  is  sanctioned  by  use,  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  there  are  examples  of  its  occurrence  which  will  explain  on  this 
meaning.  There  is  no  word  of  frequent  occurrence,  which  in  some 
situatiomi  might  not  bear  a  false  translation,  or  explain  in  a  sense  which 
it  really  never  Has,  without  making  nonsense.  Nay,  a  false  translation 
of  a  word  may,  in  many  situations,  make  good  sense,  and  even  express 
a  scriptural  truth,  though  not  the  truth  of  the  passage.  Before  the 
authority  of  use,  therefore,  can  be  pleaded  for  a  meaning,  a  passage  must 
be  prodoced  in  which  the  word  must  have  the  meaning  assigned.  This 
is  self^vident  I  state  it,  therefore,  as  a  canon,  or  first  principle  of 
criticism,  that  in  controversy  a  word  occurring  frequently  in 

TBB  LANGUAOB  IB  NBTBR  TO  BE  TAKEN  ARBITRARILY  IN  A  SENSE  WHICH 
rr  CANNOT  BB  SHOWN  INCONTESTABLY  TO  HAVE  IN  SOME  OTHER  PASSAGE. 

An  acknowledged  sense  is  necessary  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest 
the  supposition,  that  in  the  contested  passage  it  may  have  the  signification 
assigned.  There  is  no  ground  to  allege  that  the  wbrd  has  a  signification 
in  the  contested  passage,  which  it  is  not  proved  to  have  in  some  other 
place.  It  may  have  this  authority  and  fail ;  but  without  this  it  cannot 
succeed.  A  meaning  not  so  proved  has  no  right  to  be  heard  in  contro- 
versy. I  have  limited  the  canon  to  controversy,  but,  in  fact,  it  extends 
in  some  measure  to  matters  in  which  men  do  not  find  an  inducement  to 
dispute.  Many  of  the  beasts  and  fishes  and  fowls  and  plants  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  cannot  be  now  exactly  and  confidently  ascertained 
by  iiB»  for  want  of  this  criterion  ,*  and  although  there  is  no  warm 
m2  12 
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Controversy  about  these  things,  it  is  because  there  is  no  temptatioB 
from  the  subject  If  a  word  occurs  so  seldom  in  what  remains  of  aoj 
language,  and  in  such  circumstances  as  cannot  definitely  determine  its 
meaning,  nothing  can  be  legitimately  rested  on  it /in  controversy.  Now 
this  canon  sweeps  away  not  only  Mr.  Ewing's  theory,  but  all  other 
systems  that  give  a  meaning  to  6a^*zo,  different  from  that  for  which  we 
contend.  There  is  not  one  instance  in  all  the  Greek  language  in  which 
it  necessarily  signifies  to  pour,  ^rinkle,  &c  Our  opponents  have  not 
an  acknowledged  foundation  on  which  to  rest  the  opinion,  that,  with 
respect  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  the  word  bapiixB  may  have  the 
meaning  for  which  they  contend ;  for  in  no  instance  can  it  be  proved  U> 
have  such  a  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  even  Mr.  Ewing  himself,  the 
boldest  of  all  the  critics  on  that  side  of  the  question,  does  not  deny  tliat 
this  word  sometimes  signifies  to  dip ;  nay,  he  himself  gives  many  exam* 
pies  in  which  it  must  have  this  signihcation. 

7.  I  will  state  another  canon  equally  self^vident,  and  equally  fatal  to 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Ewing,  and  all  our  opponents :  a  word  that  appuss 
TO  TWO  MODES  CAN  DESIGNATE  NEITHER.  The  Same  word  canuot  exprcss 
different  modes,  though  a  word  not  significant  of  mode  may  ^ply  to  all 
modes.  Washf  for  instance,  may  refer  to  the  action  designated  by  it, 
in  whatever  mode  it  may  be  performed.  Whether  it  is  done  by  dipping 
or  by  pouring,  the  word  wash  does  not  assert  It  is  indifferent  as  to 
mode,  although  even  here  one  mode  is  more  common  than  anoth^. 
Staifif  in  like  manner,  asserts  nothing  of  nu)de,  but  ^plies  to  all  modes. 
A  thing  may  be  stained  by  sprinkling,  by  pouring,  or  by  dipping.  WH 
also  applies  to  all  modes.  A  thing  may  be  weti^  by  dippings  by  wmtT' 
ing,  by  sprinkling,  by  the  insensible  distillation  of  the  dew,  by  damp. 
The  word  expresses  the  effect  only,  and  says  nothing  of  the  mode.  But 
it  would  be  both  false  and  absurd  to  say  that  these  words  signify  all 
these  modes.  They  express  nothing  of  mode.  Modes  are  essentially 
different  from  one  another,  and  have  nothing  in  common.  One  word, 
then,  cannot  possibly  distinguish  them.  The  name  of  a  mode  b  the 
word  which  expresses  it  as  distinguished  from  other  modes.  But  it  it 
impossible  for  the  same  word  to  express  the  distinction  of  two  modesL 
It  might  more  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  word  black  may  also  be 
employed  to  signify  the  idea  denoted  by  wAt/e,  as  well  as  the  idea  which 
it  is  employed  to  designate,  because  black  and  white  admit  of  degrees ; 
but  there  are  no  degrees  in  mode.  Without  reference,  then,  to  the 
practice  of  the  language,  on  the  authority  of  sel^vident  truth,  I  assert 
that  bapto  cannot  signify  both  dip,  and  pour  or  sprinkle.  1  assert,  that 
lit  no  language  under  heaven  can  one  word  designate  two  modes.  Now 
we  have  the  confession  of  our  opponents  themselves,  that  baptixo  signi- 
fies to  dip.     If  so,  it  cannot  also  signify  to  pour  or  sprinkle, 

8.  The  various  meanings  that  Mr.  Ewing  assigns  to  this  word,  will 
not  derive  from  pop.  His  theory,  then,  has  not  the  merit  even  of  con» 
sistency,  which  a  false  theory  may  have.  He  asserts,  indeed,  that  all 
the  meanings  which  he  admits  may  easily  be  reduced  to  this  word; 
and  that  each  holds  of  it,  independently  of  all  the  rest  But  how  does 
be  make  out  this  assertion  7    By  making  as  many  compounds  of  pop,  u 
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ft«p#o  IS  supposed  to  have  meanings.  In  each  of  these  meanings,  it 
becomes,  in  fact,  a  different  word.  Pop  in,  pop  out ;  pop  up,  pop  down  ; 
pop  backward^  pm  forward,  d&c,  are  different  compound  words,  as  much 
as  diffuse  is  different  from  infuse.  Now,  if  the  word  hapio  signifies 
mere]j  to  pop^  it  cannot  signify  to  pop  up,  to  pop  down,  &c.,  by  its  own 
power.  It  must  hare  something  added  to  give  it  such  a  meaning.  It  is 
frbe,  then,  to  say  that  hapto  has  all  these  significations.  But  if  hapto 
signifies  to  pomr,  it  does  so  without  the  aid  of  any  other  word :  if  it 
signifies  to  sprinkle,  it  must  do  so  by  itself.  It  signifies  to  dip,  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  word.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  baptizo  admits  com- 
position with  prepositions,  but  this  is  not  to  enable  it  to  signify  to  dip : 
lor  if  this  were  the  case,  it  could  never  have  that  signification  without 
the  preposition  in  composition.  But  it  has  this  signification  where  there 
is  no  such  composition.  Indeed,  there  are  but  few  of  its  occurrences 
in  which  it  admits  the  composition.  It  was  indeed  a  conceit  of  the 
great  Dr.  Owen,  that  baptizo  cannot  denote  to  dip,  except  in  composi- 
tion with  en  or  eis.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  use,  and  by  the  analogy 
of  other  words,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Booth.  Besides,  if  bapio 
signifies  to  pup,  and  if  pop  can  apply  to  none  of  the  meanings  which  bapto 
is  said  to  have,  without  the  aid  of  a  preposition,  then  it  cannot  be  said 
that  bapio  signifies  to  pour  or  sprinkle.  It  only  signifies  a  part  of  that  idea. 

Again,  when  the  compound  is  formed,  it  vnll  not  produce  the  mean- 
ings contended  for.  To  pop  upon  does  not  signify  to  sprinkle,  for  there 
may  be  a  po/pping  upon,  when  there  is  no  sprinkling,  though  sprinkling 
may  be  performed  by  popping  upon.  In  the  very  example  alleged  by 
Mr.  Ewing,  there  is  popping  upon  without  sprinkling. 

**  A  fellow  finding  somewhat  prick  him,  popped  his  finger  upon  the 
place."  Did  he  sprinkle  his  finger  upon  the  place  ?  But  if  there  is 
popping  upon  without  sprinkling,  then  popping  upon  will  not  signify 
sprinkling  without  something  to  limit  it  still  farther.  Granting,  then, 
that  b^qsio  signifies  to  pop,  for  this  very  reason  it  cannot  signify  to  sprinkle. 
.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  bapto  signifies  to  pop  in 
or  into,  it  does  not  signify  to  pour ;  for  there  may  be  popping  in  or  into 
without  pouring.    Mr.  Swing's  own  example  proves  this : 

••HtttiatkUrdiiiyklnff, 
^ft  In  betwsea  tb'  election  and  mj  bopes.** 

There  was  no  pouring  here.  But  a  word  that  does  not  necessarily  imply 
pouring,  cannot  signify  pouring. 

Even  with  the  luddition  of  the  word  water  itself,  the  idea  is  not  made 
oat  If  we  substitute  water  for  finger  in  the  above  example,  we  shall 
fail  in  the  attempt  to  express  springing.  The  fellow  might  pop  water 
upon  the  place  without  sprinkling.  In  like  manner,  there  may  even  be 
popping  into  water,  without  immersion.  When  a  boy  pops  a  duck  into 
the  water,  she  does  not  sink.  Mr.  Ewing,  then,  has  failed  in  every  point 
of  view.  Even  the  expression,  **  he  popped  water  into  his  turned  up  face,*' 
Mr.  Swing's  favourite  expression  for  baptizing,  does  not  express  either 
pouring  or  sprinkling.  So  far  from  necessarily  implying  that  the  watrr 
wu  pmtred  or  tprUMed,  it  naturally  implies  that  the  water  was  cast  h9 
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ujerk  or  5/1^^  dash^  and  not  by  dnpiy  or  bj  a  stream.  Instead,  the||» 
of  accounting  for  all  the  meanings  attached  by  Mr.  Ewing  to  the  word 
b€q}to,  it  does  not  account  far  any  one  of  these  meanings. 

Still  less  will  this  derivation  account  for  dyeing  as  a  meaning  of  bapi0. 
How  is  it  possible,  that  if  bapio  primarily  signifies  to  pop^  it  could  also 
receive  the  signification  to  dye  t  Mr.  Ewing  answers  this,  by  supposing 
that  a  thing  may  be  dyed,  by  having  the  colouring  liquor  popped  upon 
it,  and  by  the  supposition,  that  the  art  of  dyeing  was  suggested  by  the 
accidental  staining  of  things  by  the  juice  of  fruits.  But  this  account  if 
totally  unphilosophical.  All  this  may  be  true,  yet  be  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact.  Accidental  and  infrequent  union  cannot  originate 
a  meaning  fbunded  on  such  union.  It  is  not  priority  of  the  mode  of 
doing  anything,  but  the  frequency  of  doing  in  a  mode,  that  will  confer 
the  name  of  the  mode  on  the  thing  effected  in  such  mode.  This  is  the 
voice  both  of  philosophy  and  of  fact  Thus,  cmto,  to  sing,  came  to  signify 
io  foretell,  b^ause  prophets  uttered  their  predictions  in  song.  Thu 
principle  operates  very  extensively  in  language.  I  have  already  exem- 
plified the  thing  in  many  instances.  Bemto,  to  dip,  comes  naturally  to 
signify  to  dye,  from  the  frequency  of  dyeing  by  dipping.  But  there 
never  was  such  a  frequency  of  dyeing  by  sprinkUng,  as  would,  on  philo- 
sophical principles,  give  the  name  of  the  mode  to  the  thing  effected  in 
that  mode.  Besides,  if  hapto  primarily  signifies  to  pop,  and  if  it  came  ^ 
to  signify  to  dye,  because  dyeing  was  usually  performed  by  popping^ 
then  dyeing  must  have  been  performed  neither  by  pouring  nor  sprinklingy 
for  popping,  as  I  have  shown,  is  different  from  both.  It  is  impossibw 
philosophically  to  account  for  dyeing  as  a  meaning  of  bapto  on  any  other 
principle,  than  that  this  wcwd  primarily  signifies  to  dip. 

Again,  if  bapto  came  to  signify  to  dye,  because  that  the  art  of  dyeing 
was  suggested  by  the  accidental  stains  fi'om  the  bruising  of  fruits,  why 
did  not  pop  accompany  its  relative  in  this  signification  t  Why  did  not 
Milton  say,  "  colours  popped  in  heaven,"  instead  of  **  colours  dipped  in 
heaven  1"  There  is  no  end  to  the  absurdity  of  this  fantastic  theory ;  it 
b  a  mine  of  inconsistency  that  never  could  be  exhausted.  .This  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  false  theories.  However  plausible  they  may 
be  made  by  the  ingenuity  of  their  inventors,  they  must  contain  incon* 
sistency  that  will  sometimes  nop  out  its  head,  and  show  itself  even  to 
the  most  indolent  readers.  But  truth  is  consistent ;  and,  although  many 
apparent  difficulties  may  at  first  sight  occur,  they  will  gradually  disap- 
pear, as  light  is  cast  on  the  subject  by  inquiry.  Even  when  its  defenders, 
by  inadvertency,  couple  it  with  something  extrinsic,  that  tends  to  obscure 
and  mar  its  evidence,  the  ingenuity  of  opponents  will  only  have  the 
good  effect  of  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 

But  no  absurdity  can  vie  with  that  of  supposing  that  a  word  of  so 
peculiar  and  restricted  a  meaning  as  pop  is  represented  to  be,  should  be 
accounted  so  generic,  that  it  becomes  the  liege  lord  of  innumerable 
different  significations,  that  do  not  arise  the  one  out  of  the  other,  but 
hold  immediately  of  itself.  Nay,  according  to  Mr.  Swing's  philosophy, 
it  might  become  the  liege  lord  of  half  the  language.  Instead  of  originally 
representing  a  very  generic  idea,  it  is  supposed  primarily  to  signify  a 
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puticolar  sooad,— a  small  smart  qoick  sound.  It  is  said  to  be  a  word 
**  formed  from  the  sound."  Ail  its  applications  agree  to  this ;  and  pop 
Itself  never  came  to  hare  the  acceptations  that  Mr.  Ewing  supposes 
hepio  to  hsTe.  We  nerer  find  this  word  applied  to  any  thin^,  but  such 
as  are  of  a  triding  or  playful  nature.  We  never  hear  of  a  shipwreck  as 
t  peeing  of  the  ship  into  the  deep.  This  would  be  ludicrous.  Pop^ 
instead  of  being  a  generic  word,  is  as  specific  a  word  as  can  be  ima- 
gined, and  never  was  actually  extended  to  serious  or  important  things, 
except  to  burlesque  them.  Indeed,  instead  of  being  a  liege  lord,  con- 
ferrmg  ample  and  separate  territories  on  many  great  vassals,  it  is  so  very 
confined  in  its  own  territory,  that  it  has  a  domain  hardly  sufficient  for  a 
walk,  to  give  it  an  airing.  To  enable  it  to  go  a  little  into  the  world,  it 
is  obliged  to  take  assistance  from  the  prepositions.  Mr.  Ewing  himself 
cannot  send  it  abroad  without  escorting  it  with  vp  or  dawn^  bar  hoards 
orforwardSf  im  or  into,  off  or  upon^  dtc.  A  word  so  limited  in  its  own 
territories  b  ill  fitted  to  become,  as  liege  lord,  proprietor  of  a  great  part 
of  the  language, — nay,  of  every  language ;  for  Mr.  Ewing's  chemistry 
most  extract  the  same  thought  from  all  ]anguaffes.  The  author,  indeed, 
while  he  declares  that  each  of  the  vassals  is  independent  of  all  the  rest, 
and  holds  immediately  of  the  liege  lord,  inconsistently  gives  it  a  process 
from  the  particular  sound  originally  denoted  by  it,  to  '*  the  noise  caused 
by  the  agemew  of  body  in  motion  upon  body^  and  that  in  any  direction 
whatever**  Here  we  have  a  process  that  by  gradually  dropping  particu- 
larities, and  encroaching  on  territories  not  originally  included  in  its 
kingdom,  gives  it  a  generic  meaning.  Here  every  step  in  the  process  is 
eonnected  with  that  which  precedes  and  depends  on  it  But  let  us  look 
it  the  generic  meaning  which  we  have  found  by  this  process.  It  is  so 
generic,  as  to  disclaim  all  kindred  with  pop^  according  to  the  use  of  that 
word  in  the  English  language.  Mr.  Ewing's  definition  assigns  this  word 
to  express  ^^  the  noise  caused  by  the  agency  of  body  in  motion  upon 
body."  Now,  has  pop  actually  so  generic  a  meaning?  If  so,  we  may 
qieak  of  the  popping  of  a  cart,  when  we  mean  to  express  the  creaking  ot 
Its  wheels ;  for  Uiis  is  **  noise  caused  by  the  agency  of  body  in  motion 
open  body."  In  short,  every  noise  from  motion  may  be  called  popping. 
But  with  all  the  impudence  of  this  little  playful  word,  it  has  never  had 
the  boldness  to  jM>p  itself  into  such  a  provmce. 

Again,  if  be^o  signifies  primarily  to  pop,  and  it  pop  signifies  primarily 
to  make  **  a  small  smart  quick  sound,"  and  if  all  the  various  meanings  of 
bapio  hM  of  it  in  this  signification,  then  they  must  all  be  reducible  to 
the  primary  signification,  namc^,  **  a  small  smart  quick  sound,"  without 
any  relation  to  one  another.  The  signification  to  dye  must  be  referred 
inunediately  to  this  particular  sound,  and  not  to  the  accidental  bruising 
of  fimits.  Mr.  Ewing  inconsistently  makes  the  various  meanings  hold  of 
pop  in  its  generic  meaning,  acquired  by  process,  instead  of  its  primary, 
nuticolar  motion.  Nay,  he  absurdly  makes  the  various  meanings  of 
Mpto  hold  of  the  English  pop,  and  that  in  a  meaning  far  removed  from 
ks  primary  meaning.  No  matter  that  it  was  as  true  that  pop  had  the 
generic  meaning  acquired  by  process  from  a  particular  one,  as  it  is 
laini  Wtly  ialse ;  this  would  say  nothing  to  the  processes  of  bapto.  Instead 
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of  tracing  the  progress  of  pop  from  <*  a  small  smart  quick  sound/'  to 
a  '*  sound  caused  by  the  motion  of  body  in  motion  on  body/'  let  Mr. 
Ewing  trace  the  progress  of  hapto  itself.  It  is  with  this  the  controvert 
IS  concerned,  and  not  with  the  mutations  in  the  meaning  of  an  English 
word.  Let  him  show  such  a  primary  meaning  in  hapto^  and  then  let 
him  trace  it  through  all  the  rivulets  derived  irom  the  fountain.  Can 
anything  be  more  obvious,  than  that  if  hapto  primarily  siffnifies  to  pop, 
and  if  pop  primarily  signifies  to  make  a  small  smart  quick  sound,  bapio 
cannot'  be  admitted  as  proprietor  of  any  other  territory,  till  it  is  proved 
by  use  to  possess  it?  Is  the  harmony  between  bapto  and  pop  like  that 
of  the  monads  of  the  soul  and  body,  according  to  the  system  of  Leibnitz, 
that  the  one  must  necessarily  accompany  the  other  in  aU  its  most 
fantastic  movements  ?  Can  anything  be  more  absurd,  than  to  squeeze 
pop  out  of  baptOf  on  the  authority  of  sound  and  primary  acceptation,  yet 
m  the  theory  founded  on  this,  to  reason  not  from  the  primary  meaning 
of  popf  but  from  a  meaning  acquired  by  process?  Can  anything  be 
more  absurd,  than  to  pretend  to  determine  the  different  meanings  of  a 
Greek  word,  by  the  mutations  of  meaning  in  the  English  word  derived 
from  it? 

9.  If  pop  originally  denoted  **  a  small  smart  quick  sound,"  as  is  very 
likely,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  extract  pap  out  of  bapto,  for  bapto  never 
denotes  such  a  sound, — i^or  any  sound.  Mr.  Ewinff  himself  does  not 
pretend  to  allege  one  example  in  which  btqfto  has  Sie  meaning  which 
pop  originally  implied.  On  the  authority,  then,  of  the  coincidence  of 
primary  meaning,  no  relation  can  be. found  between  them. 

10.  The  construction  of  the  words  in  connexion  with  bapto,  in  many 
of  its  occurrences,  contradicts  this  theory.  Mr.  Ewing  says,  '*  a  person 
or  thing  may  be  either  popped  into  water,  or  may  have  water  pepped 
upon  or  into  him"  Very  true,  but  the  same  syntax  will  not  pep  him 
into  water,  that  wiU  pop  water  tf^Km  or  into  him.  According  to  Mr. 
Ewing,  to  pop  into  water  is  to  dip.  If  so,  the  examples  of  dipping,  as 
denoted  by  this  phrase,  are  innumerable.  Let  any  person  examine  the 
number  which  I  have  produced.  But  can  Mr.  Ewing  produce  out  of  all 
Greek  literature,  a  single  example  of  the  phrase  popping  water  vpon  a 
person  or  thing,  "whea  the  verb  is  bapto?  Baptizing  water  upon  a  person 
or  thing,  is  a  phrase  that  never  occurs.  This  would  be  the  baptism  of 
the  water,  not  of  the  person.  To  pop  water  upon  a  man,  in  Greek,  would 
be  baptein  udor  ep  anthropon,  if  be^teim  is  the  Greek  word  for  popt 
but  such  a  phraseology  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  Greek  language. 

11.  The  many  examples  in  which  baptizo  is  applied  to  great,  serioua^ 
and  terrific  objects,  contradict  this  theory.  Mr.  Ewing,  indeed,  has 
foreseen  this  storm ;  and  to  prevent  his  theory  from  being  overwhelmed 
by  it,  has  invented  a  groundless  distinction  between  what  he  calls  the 
proper  and  lax  sense  of  the  word.  '<  It  is  a  word,"  he  says,  *'  which 
properly  denotes  operations  on  a  small  scale,  and  of  a  gentle  nature :  it  is 
in  a  secondary  sense  that  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  vast  and  the  ter- 
rible." But  can  it  apply  to  the  vast  and  the  terrible,  if  it  does  not  either 
include  the  vast  and  the  terrible  in  its  primary  meaning ;  or,  by  forsak* 
mg  its  primary  meaning,  l)as  it,  by  philosophical  procedure,  advanced  to 
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territories  T  Words  often  advance  to  meanings  rery  distant  from 
ihm  roots ;  but  when  thej  do  so,  they  give  up  their  first  acceptation, 
and  take  the  new  meaning  as  their  proper  acceptation.  CandUstick, 
fat  instance,  at  first  denoted  a  utensil  of  wood;  it  now  denotes  the 
utensil,  without  respect  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed :  but  it 
has  forsaken  its  ancient  meaning  altogether.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it 
properly  signifies  an  implement  made  of  wood,  for  holding  a  candle; 
and  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  same  utensil  of  any  materials.  It  now 
as  properly  signifies  the  utensil  when  it  is  made  of  metal,  as  when  it  is 
made  of  wood ;  of  ffold,  as  when  it  is  made  of  an  osier. 

In  this  every  thing  is  natural,  and  the  philosc^hy  of  the  progress 
is  intelligible  to  the  child:  but  let  Mr.  Ewing  point  out  any  philoso- 
phical princifrie  that  would  lead  baptizo  from  such  a  primary  sense 
as  he  contends  for,  to  the  secondary  sense  which  he  here  assigns.  Is 
there  any  principle  to  conduct  the  operation  in  extending  the  word 
pop-gun  to  signify  a  cannon  ?  He  does  not  pretend  that  this  process 
nas  been  verified  in  the  term  pop.  To  employ  pop  in  this  way,  would 
be  ludicrous.  The  same  must  be  the  case  with  bapto,  if  it  signifies 
^pop. 

But  if  there  were  any  principle  to  lead  to  this  process,  when  it  had 
taken  place,  the  first  meaning  must  be  given  up ;  for  they  are  utterly 
Irreconcilable.  Let  Mr.  Ewing  point  out  any  principle  in  the  human 
mind  that  would  naturally  conduct  this  process.  Let  him  point  out 
any  example  in  any  language,  in  which  a  word  at  the  same  period  of 
its  history  has  such  primary  and  secondary  meanings.  Can  anything 
be  more  extravagant  than  the  supposition,  that  this  word  properly 
denotes  operations  on  a  small  scale,  and,  as  a  secondary  meaning,  things 
of  a  rast  and  terrific  nature?  If  it  has  the  one  meaning  it  cannot  have 
the  other.  There  is  no  philosophy  in  this  distinction.  What  a  wild 
thoogfat,  that  the  noise  of  a  pop-gun,  and  destruction  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing torrents  of  boiling  lava  from  the  crater  of  a  burning  mountain,  may 
be  expressed  by  the  same  word !  Mr.  Ewing,  indeed,  acknowledges  that 
it  is  not  usual  in  English  to  say,  **  he  popped  upon  me  with  an  over- 
whelming flood."  But  he  might  have  added,  that  this  could  not  be  said 
in  any  language,  employing  a  word  corresponding  to  pop.  This  word 
cannot  apfMy  to  such  things,  from  the  inconsistency  between  them  and 
the  ideas  which  it  denotes :  and  there  must  be  the  same  inconsistency 
with  respect  to  the  words  that  correspond  to  pop  in  all  languages. 

Mr.  Ewing  calls  this  secondary  sense,  "  a  figurative^  an  eraggtraUd 
rather  than  a  proper  and  natural  sense."  But  if  it  is  a  secondary  sense, 
it  is  not  K  figurative  sense,  for  a  secondary  sense  is  a  proper  sense ;  and 
k  figurative  acceptation  of  a  word  is  no  sense  of  the  word  at  all.  When 
ft  word  is  used  hyperboIicaHy,  it  still  retains  its  proper  sense,  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  figure  has  its  beauty.  When  the  Psalmist  repre- 
sents the  mountains  as  leaping,  the  word  leaping  still  retains  its  proper 
meaning,  but  the  motion  of  a  mountain  in  an  earthquake  is  elegantly 
figured  as  leaping.  The  word  leap  does  not  here  come  by  exaggeration 
to  denote  the  motion  of  a  mountain  in  an  earthquake.  In  like  manner, 
when  m  wild  Iriihman  aays  that  he  was.  kiUed  when  be  had  received  a 
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severe  beating,  the  word  IdU  is  not  diminished  in  its  meanings  but  what 
is  not  killing  is,  by  a  lively  imagination,  so  called  for  the  sake  of  energy. 
It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  exaggerated  or  diminished  meaning  of  a 
word.     The  exaggeration  or  the  diminvtion  is  not  in  the  words  at  all. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  true  distinction  between  BAPTO  and 
BAPTIZO.  The  former  signifies  to  dip,  the  latter  to  cau$e  to  dip.  Now 
these  significations  equally  apply  to  small  objects  and  to  great;  but 
while  the  latter  may  be  applied  to  the  smallest  object,  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  denote  the  immersion  of  objects  greater  than  can  be  lifted  in 
the  hand.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  baptizo,  while  it  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  smallest  objects,  is  much  more  usually  than  bt^o  applied  to  large 
objects.  It  more  exactly  applies  to  the  immersion  in  baptism,  because 
the  baptized  person  is  not  Uken  up  by  the  baptizer,  but  caused  to  sink 
into  the  water  by  the  force  impressed.  It  is  baptizo,  also,  as  any  one 
may  see  by  a  look  at  the  examples  which  I  have  quoted,  that  is  applied 
to  the  sinking  of  ships,  and  the  destruction  of  things  not  lifled  out  of  the 
water.  This  is  a  distinction  philosophical,  intelligible,  useful,  and 
agreeable  to  fact  Mr.  Swing's  distinction  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  the  necessity  of  his  theory.  Josephus  speaks  as  literally  when  he 
designates  the  sinking  of  a  ship  by  the  word  ooptizo,  as  when  he  if>eaks 
of  the  immersion  of  the  smallest  object 

12.  Mr.  Ewing  mistakes  the  effect  that  prepositions  have  in  compo- 
sition with  the  verbs.  He  seems  to  suppose,  that  they  always  modify 
or  give  direction  to  the  action  of  the  verb  as  simply  as  the  English  pre- 
positions. But  a  slight  examination  of  this  subject  will  convince  any 
one  that  they  have  a  variety  of  power  unknown  to  our  language.  Lei 
us  take  one  or  two  examples :  eita  ihemunu  artous  ex  oinou  melanos  kai 
tUdou  apobapton.  Here  it  is  obvious  apo  does  not  direct  its  force  in 
conjunction  with  the  verb,  upon  the  object  of  the  verb ;  but  marks  the 
departure  of  the  object  firom  the  thing  in  which  the  action  was  produced. 
The  latter  is  without  doubt  the  effect  of  the  preposition  after  the  verb, 
ex  oinou,  out  of  wine.  It  is  not  **  dip  the  loaves  into  the  wine,"  but  *'  dip 
them  out  of  the  wine,"  The  point  to  which  our  attention  is  here  called 
by  the  expression,  is  the  departure  of  the  object  out  of  the  thing  in 
which  the  action  of  the  verb  was  produced.  This  implies  that  it  was 
in  the  wine,  but  does  not  express  it  Now,  the  preposition  in  composi- 
tion may  unite  with  the  preposition  after  the  verb,  as  is  firequently  the 
case,  when  the  same  preposition  that  is  used  in  composition  is  also  used 
after  the  verb,  as  embaptizo  eis  thalassan,  and  our  own  phrases,  the 
tyrant  was  expelled  out  of  the  kingdom, — -he  wfused  courage  into  tJu 
soldiers,  &c.  &c. 

Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  the  participle  in  the  above  example,  the 
preposition  in  composition  with  it  cannot  exert  its  influence  on  the  object 
of  the  verb.  We  could  not  say,  popping  from  the  loaves  out  of  the  win€. 
The  expression  is  on  the  same  principle  that  operates  in  the  phrase, 
'<  shall  dip  his  finger ^oin  the  oil,"  Lev.  xiv.  16;  and  ''from  the  blood/' 
Lev.  iv.  17. 

Eis  and  en  occur  very  frequently  in  composition  with  this  verb ;  but 
their  effect  is  quite  obvious :  apo  is  less  firequent  because  it  is  only  on 
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the  abof  e  principles  that  it  applies.  Epi  is  still  less  frequent  It  does  not 
imply  that  the  baptizing  sukM^nce  was  put  upou  the  thing  baptized,  but 
that  the  thing  baptized  was  put  upon  the  baptizing  substance.  **  Dip- 
ping a  piece  of  fine  linen  into  moist  Eretrian  earth,"  6lc.  Here  the  luien 
was  baptized  upon  the  earth,  and  not  the  earth  upon  the  linen. 

Now,  this  is  Mr.  Swing's  favourite  compound  for  denoting  poptism. 
To  pop  upom  must  mean  to  pop  the  water  on  the  person.  But  let  the 
Terb  be  translated  as  he  will,  it  cannot  comport  in  this  example  with 
this  new.  The  Eretrian  earth  was  not  to  be  popped  upon  the  linen,  for 
it  was  a  mass  of  moist  earth ;  and  it  is  not  said  that  the  linen  was  to  be 
hapiixed  upom  with  the  earth,  but  into  the  earth.  Now,  Mr.  Ewing  sup* 
poses  that  when  the  verb  is  compounded  with  epi,  the  baptizing  substance 
is  preceded  by  with,  "  He  [lopped  upon  me  with  an  overwhelming 
flood."  But  this  is  not  the  syntax  in  any  of  the  examples  in  which  this 
compound  word  occurs.  It  is  not  baptize  with,  but  baptize  in  or  into. 
This  is  a  capital  mistake,  and  the  detection  of  it  leaves  him  without  aid 
from  his  favourite  compound.  To  baptize  upon,  in  the  construction  in 
which  it  always  stands,  is  as  inconsistent  with  popping,  as  into  would 
hare  been.  Indeed,  into  is  in  this  example  expressly  used  before  the 
baptizing  substance.  If  the  linen  was  to  be  baptized  upon  moist  earth, 
it  was  also  to  be  baptized  into  the  earth. 

The  expression  in  Josephus  in  which  this  compound  is  used,  to  which 
Mr.  Ewing  seems  to  refer,  is  as  little  in  unison  with  his  doctrine :  **  This, 
as  the  last  storm,  immersed  the  young  men,"  6lc.  Here  the  storm  is 
not  the  baptizing  Mubstaneep  but  the  baptizer,  and  it  did  not  pop  itself  upon 
lAcM,  for  the  rerb  is  in  the  active  voice.  If,  then,  it  signifies  to  pop,  the 
popper  must  pop  something  on  them.  What  is  it,  then,  that  the  storm 
pops  OH  them  different  from  itself?  To  express  Mr.  Swing's  meaning, 
the  sjntaz  must  be  quite  different  Some  popper  must  "  pop  the  young 
men  with  a  storm,"  d&c.,  or  it  must  be,  "  the  young  men  were  poppea 
opon  with  a  storm."  But  instead  of  this  the  storm  itself  is  the  baptizer, 
and  as  their  baptism  was  their  destruction,  it  must  have  been  immersion, 
Epif  then,  cannot  here  import,  as  Mr.  Swing's  doctrine  supposes,  that  the 
baptising  substance  was  popped  upon  the  baptized ;  for  the  baptizing 
sabstance  was  the  sea  in  wnich  they  perished,  and  the  storm  was  the 
baptizer  that  sank  them.  Mr.  Swing's  own  translation  of  the  passage 
cannot  ffive  him  rdie£  **  This,  as  the  last  storm,  epibaptized  or  over^ 
wh^medihe  yonng  men,  already  weather-beaten."  Now  what  did  the 
storm  baptize  upon  them  t  With  what  did  it  overwhelm  them  ?  With 
itself,  Mr.  Ewing  may  say.  I  answer,  Na  The  verb  is  in  the  active 
voice,  bat  to  express  this  meaning  would  require  the  middle.  If  the 
storm  popped  them,  it  must  have  popped  them  with  something  different 
from  itsel£  Besides,  the  allusion  is  evidently  to  a  ship  sinking  in  the 
sea  by  a  storm.  The  sea  is  the  baptizing  substance,  the  storm  is  the 
biptizer,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  baptism  is  destruction.  Epi,  then,  is 
evidently  intended  to  mark  the  violence  of  the  pressure  of  the  storm  on 
the  ship,  as  the  force  of  the  agent  in  effecting  the  action  of  the  verb. 

Agaw,  'i(  epibapiixe  signifies  to  pop  upon,  how  is  it  that  it  here  imports 
to  oiverwhelm  t  Can  any  two  ideas  be  more  inconsistent  than  that  of 
M  13 
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popping  upoHf  and  that  of  overwhelming?  Can  two  extreni6s  meect 
How  does  overwhelm  hold  of  pop  ?  I  have  already  shown  that  no  |Mro» 
cess  can  account  for  two  meanings  so  discordant,  and  that  no  figure  will 
justify  it.  This  is  contrary  to  a  canon  as  dear  as  any  in  language,^* 
That  which  designates  one  extreme,  cannot  at  the  same  timb 
DESIGNATE  THE  OTHER.  As  I  have  observcd  in  another  place,  many 
words  may  apply  to  both  extremes,  but  this  can  never  happen  except  when 
they  designate  neither.  To  dip,  for  instance,  applies  to  an  immersul  warid^ 
and  it  applies  to  an  immersed  insect  But  it  designates  neither.  How 
ludicrous  is  the  expression,  the  storm  popped  upon  the  young  men  I 
Even  were  we  to  grant  for  a  moment,  that  pop  should  enlarge  its  signifi- 
cation so  as  to  apply  to  the  most  violent  storm,  still  it  would  express 
only  the  force  of  the  storm,  and  not  its  effect.  The  translation  would 
then  be,  "  the  storm  rushed  on  them  with  tremendous  violence ;"  but 
this  would  not  import  the  effect  of  the  storm,  as  issuing  in  their  demo- 
tion. In  many  ways  they  might  escape  fi'om  the  greatest  storm  ever 
known.  Jonah  was  even  cast  into  the  sea,  and  yet  escaped.  Even  when 
the  whistle  becomes  a  tempest,  it  will  not  serve  Mr.  Ewing. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  other  example  from  Josephos: 
**  That  he  would  bttptize  or  sink  the  city."  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Ewinc 
has  translated  this  as  if  the  verb  was  in  the  passive  voice,  and  as  if 
Josephus  himself  was  not  supposed  the  hapHzer  t  "  For  the  city,"  says 
Mr.  Ewing,  **  must  be epibaptized  or  overwhelmed*'  Do  not  the  peq>l6| 
in  their  expostulations  with  Josephus,  in  order  to  dissuade  him  from 
leaving  them,  tell  him,  that  if  he  should  depart,  he  would  himself  sink 
or  epibaptize  the  city  7  His  desertion  of  the  city  would  be  the  means 
of  its  ruin.  He  is  then  represented  as  doing  the  thing  that  would  be 
the  consequence  of  his  departure. 

But  how  is  this,  as  Mr.  Ewing  says,  an  overwhelming  6y  rushing  or 
pouring  upon  ?  Did  Josephus,  by  popping  of" from  the  city,  pop  upom  U 
with  such  violence  as  to  overwhelm  it?  This  surely  implies  the  mys* 
teries  of  transubstantiation.  Josephus  popped  nothing  on  the  city  by 
leaving  it,  nor  did  he  rush  or  pour  on  it  wiUi  violence  by  flying  fit)m  it 
JEJpt,  wen,  in  this  compound,  can  afford  no  countenance  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  in  baptism  the  water  is  popped  or  poured  upon  the  baptised 
person.  To  suit  the  example  to  this  purpose,  Josephus  must  have  been 
represented  as  pouring  the  baptizing  substance  on  the  city. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Ewing  labours  under  a  capital  mistake  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  prepositions  prefixed  to  this  verb.  The 
Greek  prepositions  have  a  much  more  extensive  and  varied  power  in 
composition  than  ours  have,  in  such  compounds  as  pop  in,  pop  out,  d&c. 
Epibaptize,  which  he  supposes  expressly  to  imply  that  the  water  is 
poured  on  the  baptized,  does  not  in  one  instance  occur  in  syntax  suitable 
to  his  interpretation,  even  although  the  meaning  of  the  verb  were 
doubtful. 

13.  In  this  theory  of  Mr.  Ewing,  we  have  the  strongest  evidence  that 
our  opponents  are  not  themselves  satisfied  with  any  mode  of  defence 
hitherto  devised.  We  have  Mr.  Swing's  own  virtual  acknowlegment, 
that  the  ground  on  which  pouring  has  till  his  time  been  held  for  bap- 
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m  not  firm.  Can  there  be  a  more  certain  sign  that  he  himself  was 
liiniitwifiiMi  with  the  usual  view  of  the  subject,  than  his  having  recourse 
lo  so  extravagant  a  theory  ?  If  he  has  taken  to  sea  in  this  bark  of  bul- 
rusbesy  must  ne  not  have  considered  the  ship  which  he  left  as  being  in 
the  Tery  ad  of  sinking  1  I  call  on  the  unlearned  Christian  to  consider 
this  circomstance.  What  must  be  the  necessities  of  a  cause  that  requires 
such  a  method  of  defence !  This  theory  is  not  only  unsound,  and  un- 
supported by  the  Greek  language,  but  it  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
fiince  the  heavens  were  stretched  over  the  earth,  there  has  not  been  such 
ft  chimerical  scheme  embodied  under  the  name  of  criticism.  The  thought 
that  the  ordinances  of  Christ  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  radical  sounds 
contained  in  words,  or  that  the  actual  meaning  of  words  may  be  autho- 
ritatirely  determincMl  by  such  a  species  of  etymobgy,  is  frightfully  fieuia- 
ticaL  Sober  criticism  can  lepd  no  ear  to  such  dreams.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  deq>erate  situation  of  that  cause  that  takes  aid  from  such  a 
theory  as  that  of  Mr.  Ewing ! 

The  passages  which  Mr.  Ewing  brings  forward  in  support  of  his 
theory  are  almdy  mostly  considered.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  touch  on 
a  few  of  his  observations  on  them.  There  is  one  rule  of  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Ewing  prescribes  to  us,  at  which  I  am  beyond  measure  asto 
nished.  Though  he  does  not  formally  state  it  as  a  canon,  yet  he  reasons 
cm  the  snppositioii,  that  we  are  obliged  to  find  an  exact  parallel  for  im- 
mersioii,  with  all  its  circumstances,  m  the  purifications  of  the  heathens 
or  of  the  Jews.  Having  quoted  the  passage  from  Herodotus,  which  is 
so  decisive  in  oar  favour,  be  endeavours  to  lessen  its  value  in  the  follow- 
iBf  words:  **  After  all,"  says  he, ''  there  is  one  very  manifest  point  of 
difiereBce.  The  perscm  who  adopts  this  summary  method  of  purificar 
lUMi,  performs  the  operation  for  himself  The  immersion  of  one  person 
by  ftaother,  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  medical  treatment,  or  that  of 
marder,  I  can  discover  in  no  writings  whatever,  sacred  or  profane." 
And  does  Mr.  Ewing  really  think  that  any  such  authority  is  necessary 
lo  determine  the  meaning  of  this  wordt  Must  we  seek  for  a  model  for 
Christian  baptism,  either  among  Jewish  or  heathen  rites  t  I  care  not 
if  there  never  had  been  a  human  being  immersed  in  water  since  the 
creation :  if  the  word  denotes  tfsmfrsum,  and  if  Christ  enjoins  it,  I  will 
contend  for  it  as  confidently  as  if  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  had  been  daily 
in  the  practice  of  baptizing  each  other.  Whether  I  am  to  immerse 
myself  ia  baptism,  or  be  immersed  by  another,  I  am  to  learn  from  the 
SeripUire  accoonts  of  the  ordinance,  not  either  from  the  meaning  of  the 
wmrd,  or  the  practice  of  nations.  The  demand  of  Mr.  Ewing  is  unreason- 
able beyond  anything  that  I  recollect  to  have  found  in  controversy.  If  it 
conld  not  be  aecoonted  for  by  the  strength  of  prejudice,  it  would  indicate  a 
want  of  disceniment  that  no  man  will  impute  to  Mr.  Ewing.  The  man  who 
demands,  in  order  to  the  proof  of  immersion  in  baptism,  that  a  complete 
model  of  the  ordinance  be  found  in  Jewish  or  heathen  purifications,  must 
eidMr  labocr  vnder  the  influence  of  the  strongest  bias,  or  be  strangely 
deficient  in  the  powers  of  discrimination.  **  For  any  purpose  except  thai 
sf  wieiieal  ire&imaUf  or  thai  of  murder  !  !  !**  And  is  not  any  of  these  cases 
•I  ftotlMritatiTe  as  an  immo'sUmfor  purijuaiuni?  Is  not  the  immersion 
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of  a  man  for  medical  purposes,  as  much  an  immersion,  and  9t^.  anthorik 
tative  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  an  iwuHersian  for  superstal^Nis 
Durposes?  Examples  are  useful  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  WOTO^nol 
as  a  model  for  the  ordinance.    The  dipping  of  the  flea's  foot  in  Aristo- 

Shanesy  is  as  authoritative  as  the  immersion  of  a  Pharisee  for  purification, 
lut  what  heightens  the  extravagance  of  this  demand  is,  that  while 
Mr.  Ewing  csdls  for  a  complete  model  for  Christian  immersion  in  the 
purifications  of  Jews  and  heathens,  he  is  so  easily  satisfied  with  evidence 
on  his  own  side  of  the  question,  that  he  has  found  popping  water  on 
the  turned  up  face  to  be  the  baptism  of  the  New  Testament  Here  he 
has  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  for  he  has  seen  what  I  believe  no  other  man  ever 
pretended  to  see  in  the  Scriptures. 

But  it  seems,  that  even  a  complete  model  in  heathen  purifications 
would  not  serve  us.  Nay,  if  we  have  t>een  condemned  for  want  of  a 
heathen  pattern  for  baptism,  we  are  also  condemned  for  having  it. 
'<  There  is  also,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  a  point,  not  of  difference,  but  of 
resemblance,  between  this  example  and  an  anti-psdobaptist's  baptism, 
which  seems  to  have  very  much  astonished  the  historian,  namelv,  the 
person's  plunging  himself, '  with  his  very  clothes  on.'  It  was  evidently 
regarded  as  a  singular  and  monstrous  sort  of  purificaticm  by  this  heathen 
writer ;  and  we  shall  meet  with  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  never  so 
seen  in  Israel."  Here  we  are  condemned  for  observing  baptism  according 
to  the  model,  as  we  were  before  condemned  for  coming  short  of  the  model. 
Surely  I  may  answer  such  reasoning  in  the  language  of  Christ :  '*  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  nnto 
you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented."  As  long  as  the  mind  is  in  a  state  to 
make  such  objections,  it  would  not  jrield  though  one  should  rise  from 
the  dead.  A  heathen  thought  purification  with  the  clothes  on,  singular 
and  monstrous.  Must  Christ's  ordinance  conform  to  heathen  notions  of 
purification?  But,  Mr.  Ewing,  how  can  you  assert  that  Herodotus 
regarded  this  as  monstrous  ?  There  is  no  such  thing  said,  nor  implied. 
The  historian  does  not  mention  the  circumstance  as  monstrous,  or  in  any 
degree  improper,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  abhorrence  that  the  Egyptians 
have  for  swine,  and  the  deep  pdlution  contracted  by  their  touch.  The 
thing  that  was  singular  and  strange  is,  that  the  person  touchinjg  the 
swine  supposed  the  pollution  to  affect  his  very  garments,  or  that,  it  was 
as  necessary  to  baptize  them  as  himself.  The  polluted  Egyptian  bap- 
tized himsdf,  with  his  very  clothes,  that  he  might  purify  his  clothes, 
which  he  considered  to  be  defiled  as  well  as  him^f.  The  Christian  is 
baptized  with  his  clothes  on,  not  indeed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Egyptian,  but  for  the  sake  of  decency.  Had  Christian  baptism  been 
like  Egyptian  baptism,  an  ordinance  in  which  every  believer  was  to 
baptize  himself,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  baptize  with  the 
clothes  on.  The  thing,  then,  that  is  strange  and  singular  in  the  Egyptian 
baptism,  is  not  strange  in  Christian  baptism.  It  would  be  strange  if 
persons  bathing  alone  in  a  retired  place  should  encumber  themselves 
with  a  bathing  dress ;  but  it  would  not  be  strange  to  find  them  using  a 
bathing  dress  on  a  crowded  strand.  A  little  discrimination  under  the 
influence  of  candour  would  have  taken  away  all  monstrosity  firom  this 
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example.    There  is  nothing  in  the  historian  that  in  the  remotest  degree 
gives  ground  for  Mr.  Ewing^s  assertion.     Is  this  a  candid  or  a  Christian 
way  of  r^resentinff  evidence  ?    If  men  will  indulge  themselves  in  such 
liberties  with  the  documents  on  which  they  found  their  report  of  anti- 
quity, no  credit  could  be  given  to  history.     Mr.  Ewing  here  represents 
Herodotus  as  regarding  the  circumstance  as  monstrous,  without  the 
smallest  authority  from  his  words.     Is  not  this  bearing  false  witness  I 
The  intention,  I  am  convinced,  is  not  to  misrepresent  evidence.     Yet 
evidence  is  misrepresented,  where  nothing  but  bias  could  discover  the 
supposed  meaning.     Well  may  a  Roman  Catholic  see  all  the  doctrines 
of  popery  in  the  Scriptures,  when  Mr.  Ewing  can  find  the  circumstance 
of  bathing  with  the  clothes  on,  designated  as  monstrous  in  this  language 
of  Herodotus.     If,  in  all  the  passages  which  I  have  considered,  I  have 
made  one  such  misrepresentation,  let  me  be  put  to  shame.     I  may  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  my  author,  but  a  mistake  that  indicates  a  bias,  I 
hope  no  man  will  be  able  to  find  in  my  criticism.     I  would  let  baptism 
and  the  Bible  itself  sink,  rather  than  force  evidence.     What  I  demand 
from  my  antagonist,  I  will  grant  him  in  return.     I  will  not  lay  down  one 
law  for  him,  and  walk  by  another  myself.     I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
save  the  Israelitish  spies ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  falsehood, 
tet  them  perish. 

The  same  uncandid  and  unreasonable  mode  of  reasoning  is  again 
resorted  to  in  the  following  language.  Formerly  he  had  complained 
that  the  examples  implying  immersion,  do  not  respect  cases  in  which  one 
person  bu>tized  another,  but  each  baptized  himself.  "  Here,"  he  says, 
"  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  some  of  the  cases,  there  are  dippers  as 
well  as  dipped,**  Now,  if  there  is,  in  any  instance,  the  model  he  requires, 
why  does  he  complain,  that  in  some  instances  it  is  not  to  be  found  ?  Does 
he  suppose  that  every  instance  must  contain  the  full  model,  or  that  one 
instance  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  even  were  it  necessary  to  pro- 
dace  such  a  model  from  heathenism  ?  If,  in  one  case,  he  finds  a  dipper, 
is  it  not  enough  to  show  that  the  word  may  be  applied  to  the  ordinance 
of  Christian  immersion  t  But  whether  a  person  dips  himself,  or  is  dip-^ 
ped  by  another,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  this  word,  than 
the  name  of  the  baptized  person  has.  Nor  can  an  example  firom  heathen 
or  Jewish  purification,  that  would  coincide  in  every  particular  with  the 
external  form  of  the  ordinance,  be  of  more  authority  as  a  model,  than 
an  example  of  plunging  a  pick-pocket  in  the  mire.  To  speak  in  the 
above  way,  then,  is  totally  to  misconceive  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  a  just  conclusion  can  be  founded. 

Mr.  Ewing  complains,  that  "  the  other  cases  also,  are  not  those  of 
voluntary  plunging,  but  of  fatal  sinking."  But  is  not  immersion 
immersum,  whether  the  immersed  person  rises  or  sinks  ?  We  want  no 
aid  firom  these  examples  but  what  they  can  give,  what  they  cannot  refuse 
to  give,  and  what  our  opponents  admit  that  they  give.  The  examples  in 
which  the  word  applies  to  sinking,  prove  that  the  word  implies  dipping. 
This  is  all  we  want  from  them.  That  the  baptized  person  is  not  to  lie 
at  the  bottom,  but  to  rise  up  out  of  the  waters,  we  learn  not  from  the 
word,  but  from  the  accounts  of  the  ordinance.  We  wish  no  model  in 
«2 
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heathenism,  as  an  authority  for  the  ordinance  of  bi^itisin.  This  «t 
have  in  the  Scriptures.  We  are  indebted  to  the  heathen  writers  obIj 
for  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  altogether  astonishing  that  a  man 
like  Mr.  Ewing  can  indulge  in  such  triding.  If  all  his  requirements 
were  necessary,  no  ordmance  of  Christ  could  be  proved.  But  happily 
his  requirements  are  only  for  his  opponents.  They  do  not  regulate  hii 
own  conduct.  He  relaxes  from  his  rigour,  wherever  his  popping  scheme 
comes  to  the  trial.  If  one  instance  could  be  brought,  in  which  this  die* 
puted  word  necessarily  signifies  to  pour  or  sprinkle,  though  it  related  to 
a  person  sprinkling  himself,  what  would  he  say,  should  I  object  thai  this 
was  no  authority  for  one  person  to  sprinkle  another  1  Very  true,  he  would 
doubtless  say,  but  it  proves  that  the  word  signifies  to  sprinkle.  I  have 
other  ways  of  learning  whether  baptism  is  a  sprinkling  of  one's  seli^  or 
a  sprinkling  of  one  by  another.  In  like  manner,  the  examples  of  invo- 
luntary immersion  prove  to  me  the  meaning  of  the  word.  From  Chriat 
and  his  apostles  I  learn  that  Christian  immersion  is  neither  involuntary 
nor  fatal.     It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  be  obliged  to  notice  such  reasoning. 

Mr.  Ewing  exclaims,  "  Is  this  the  pattern  of  baptizers  and  baptized?* 
No  indeed,  Mr.  Ewing,  this  is  not  the  pattern,  and  I  never  heard  of  any 
who  made  this  a  model.  But  these  examples  are  authority  to  show  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Had  Mr.  Ewing  produced  one  instance  in  which 
the  disputed  word  signifies  to  sprinkle  or  pour^  and  that  instance  referred 
to  bespattering  with  filth,  what  would  he  say  were  we  to  exclaim,  "  Is 
this  the  pattern  of  b^ism  by  sprinkling  t"  Would  he  not  pounce 
upon  us  with  the  reply :  "  This  determines  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  is  all  any  examples  from  heathen  writers  can  do.  That  pure 
water  is  to  be  used  in  baptism,  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures."  And 
why  does  he  not  use  common  sense  in  his  objections  ? 

'*  Shall  we  illustrate  the  ofiice  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  apostlee 
and  evangelists  of  Christ,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  by  the  work  of  providential 
destruction,  or  that  of  murderers  ?"  We  shall  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  word  by  such  examples.  Nothing  more  can  be  done  by  any 
examples  from  antiquity.  Nothing  more  do  we  want  I  put  it  to  every 
candid  reader, — I  put  it  to  Mr.  Ewing  himself,  whether  he  would  make 
such  an  objection,  if  the  examples  were  in  his  favour.  Nay,  we  have 
the  answer  virtually  expressed  in  the  authority  which  he  gives  to  the 
example  of  heathen  and  Jewish  purifications.  While  he  complains  of 
us  for  establishing  the  meaning  of  the  word  by  documents  that  apply 
the  word  to  involuntary  and  fatal  immersion,  his  mode  of  reasoning  id 
other  places  gives  an  authority  to  heathen  models  of  purification  thai 
they  do  not  possess. 

*'  These  examples  imply/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  not  a  mere  dipping  and 
np  again ^  an  immersion  immediately  followed  by  an  emersion ;  but  a  con* 
tinued  and  permanent  immersion,  a  remaining  under  water."  Now,  is 
not  this  mode  of  reasoning  perverse  and  unjust  7  If  some  examples  are 
found,  in  which  this  word  is  applied  to  the  dipping  of  things  taken 
immediately  up,  is  not  this  sufficient  to  establish  the  propriety  of  its 
application  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  7  Can  it  be  necessary  that  aO 
the  examples  refer  to  things  taken  up?    Will  Mr.  Ewing  never  learo 
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that  we  are  seeking,  from  these  examples,  not  an  authoritatiTe  model 
for  baptism,  but  the  meaning  of  a  word?  If  the  disputed  word,  in 
some  instances,  applies  to  things  taken  immediately  up,  and  in  others 
to  things  never  taken  up,  a  true  critic,  nay,  common  sense,  will  learn 
thai  the  word  itself  can  designate  neither  taking  up  nor  fying  ai  the 
bottom.  One  instance  in  which  the  word  applies  when  the  thing  is 
taken  up  after  dipping,  is  as  good  as  ten  thousand. 

But  though  some  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  this  word  imply  a 
permanent  immersion  or  destruction,  the  word  haptizo  never  expresses 
thiflL  Whether  the  thing  is  taken  up,  or  is  allowed  to  remain,  is  not 
expressed  by  the  word,  but  is  implied  by  the  circumstances.  The  word, 
without  one  exception,  signifies  simply  to  dip. 

In  the  following  extract,  the  reaaoning  is  more  plausible.  The  author 
seems  to  think  that  it  is  demonstration.  However,  when  it  is  dissected, 
it  has  no  muscles.  ''  Some  may  think,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  ''  it  was  not 
necessary  to  use  a  word  directly  to  express  the  emersion^  because  if 
immersion  really  was  enjoined,  the  emersion  must  be  understood  to  follow 
of  course,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural 
thought,  but  it  cannot  help  the  cause  of  anti-pffidobaptists.  Accordin 
lo  their  news,  baptism  is  a  twofold  symbol,  representing  two  things  o; 
distinct  and  equal  importance.  The  immersion  and  the  emersion  are 
both  of  them  parts  of  this  symbol ;  the  first  repre-senting  the  deaths  and 
the  second  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  word 
ftapiizo  is  a  name  for  the  one  half  only  of  their  ordmance  of  baptism.  It 
entirely  fails  them  ns  to  the  other  half,  A  word  may  have  various 
meanings,  but  it  cannot  have  two  of  them  at  the  same  time.  If,  there- 
fore, this  word  pops  them  down^  it  certainly  cannot  give  any  warrant,  or 
suggest  any  literal  or  figurative  meaning,  for  their  popping  up  again." 
Now,  how  can  we  deliver  ourselves  out  of  this  tremendous  gulf  7  Nothing 
can  he  more  easy.  Distinguish  the  things  that  are  different,  and  place 
every  thing  on  its  proper  evidence,  and  all  difficulty  vanishes.  The 
word  haptizo,  even  applied  to  baptism,  expresses  immersion  only.  Yet  I 
contend,  that  in  baptism  there  is  a  twofold  symbol.  How  is  this  ?  I 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  its  use ;  and  I  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  ordinance,  not  from  the  word,  but  from  the  Scripture  explanation  of 
the  import  of  the  ordinance.  If  there  was  nothing  said  in  Scripture 
about  the  import  of  baptism,  I  should  learn  nothing  on  the  subject  from 
the  word  that  designates  it  I  should  learn  as  little  of  its  being  a 
symbol  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  of  his  resurrection.  I  learn  neither 
from  the  word ;  for  it  b  possible  that  this  word  might  have  been  used, 
without  teaching  anything  on  the  subject.  I  learn  both  from  the  Scrip- 
ture explanations  of  Christ's  institution. 

But  it  mav  be  said,  if  the  word  signifies  immersion,  it  may  be  a 
symbol  of  Christ's  burial ;  but  it  is  not  fitted  to  be  such  a  symbol^ 
unless  it  also  signifies  to  emerge. — Now,  as  far  as  depends  on  what  is 
aetaally  expressed  by  the  word,  I  grant  that  this  is  the  case.  But  as  in 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  the  emersion  is  as  necessary  as  the  immersion^ 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  institutor  to  make  the  emersion  syni* 
bolioal  as  well  as  the  immersion.    If  the  institutor  had  not  made  it 
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symbolical,  if  it  was  not  explained  as  pointing  to  Christ's  resarrection' 
and  ours,  I  would  as  soon  anoint  with  oil  and  spittle,  as  deduce  it  from 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  even  though  the  word  had  expressed  both 
immersion  and  emersion.  The  ordinance  is  as  fit  to  represent  emersion  as 
immersion,  though  the  word  baptism  expresses  the  latter  only.  The 
symbol  consists  in  the  thing,  not  in  the  name.  There  is  no  necessity  that 
the  name  should  designate  every  thing  contained  in  the  ordinance.  Bat 
even  granting  that  this  is  necessary,  what  would  follow?  Not  that 
baptism  is  not  immersion,  but  that  baptism  is  an  emblem  of  burial  only. 
This  would  do  Mr.  Ewing  little  service.  If  we  can  once  persuade  him 
to  have  himaeK popped  into  the  water,  it  is  not  likely  tfiat  he  will  be  so 
obstinate  as  to  reject  the  half  of  the  edification  of  the  ordinance. 

Mr.  Ewing  says,  "  Now  if  this  be  the  case,  the  word  baptizo  is  a  name 
for  the  one  half  only  of  their  ordinance  of  baptism.''  But  why  should 
the  name  of  any  ordinance  designate  every  thing  that  the  ordinance  is 
explained  by  the  institutor  as  containing  ?  This  is  not  necessary ;  nor 
do  Scripture  ordinances  at  all  recognise  the  authority  of  such  a  principle. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  Mr.  Ewing  should  have  forgotten  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Lord's  supper  which  is  liable  to  the  like  objection  ?  It  is  called 
fhe  breaking  of  bread;  yet  it  includes  the  drinking  of  wine.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  intemperate  zeal.  It  requires,  in  one  instance,  what  it 
overlooks  in  another. 

Section  XIV. — On  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit. — ^The  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  figurative  expression,  explicable  on  the  principle  of  a  reference 
to  immersion.  This  represents  the  abundance  of  the  gifts  and  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  enlightening  and  sanctification  of  believers. 
That  which  is  immersed  in  a  liquid,  is  completely  subjected  to  its  influence 
and  imbued  with  its  virtues ;  bo  to  be  immersed  in  the  ^ririt,  represents 
the  subjection  of  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  to  his  influence.  The  whole 
man  is  sanctified.  It  is  objected  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured 
out,  and  therefore,  to  represent  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit,  baptism  must  be 
by  pouring.  This  is  the  grand  resource  of  our  opponents,  and  is  more 
specious  to  the  illiterate  than  anything  that  has  been  said.  A  very 
considerable  part  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  the  representation  of 
the  gifls  of  the  Spirit,  is  founded  on  the  figure  of  pouring  ;  and  readers 
who  have  no  discrimination,  or  who  are  under  the  influence  of  bias,  at 
once  conclude  that  this  pouring  is  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  This  argn* 
ment  is  drawn  out  in  formidable  array  by  Mr.  Ewing ;  and  is  relied  on 
with  the  utmost  confidence  by  Dr.  Wardlaw.  But  it  is  nothing  but  a 
cveless  confusion  of  things  entirely  distinct,  and  is  founded  on  an 
eirregious  blunder,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  from  the  following 
observations. 

First,  The  word  in  its  literal  sense  must  guide  all  its  figurative  app]i« 
cations.  The  explanation  of  the  figure  must  conform  to  the  literal 
meaning,  but  the  literal  meaning  can  never  bend  to  the  figurative.  The 
latter,  indeed,  may  assist  us  in  ascertaining  the  former ;  but  when  the 
former  is  ascertained,  the  latter  must  be  explained  in  accordance  with  it. 
But  the  literal  meaning  of  this  word  is  ascertained  to  be  that  of  tmniersion^ 
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hj  a  strength  of  evidence,  and  a  multitude  of  examples,  that  cannot  be 
exceeded  with  respect  to  any  word  of  the  same  frequency  of  occurrence. 
This  is  a  fixed  point ;  and  in  the  examination  of  the  reference  in  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  nothing  can  be  admitted  inconsistent  with  this. 
The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  must  have  a  reference  to  immersion,  because 
baptism  is  iwunersion,  and  in  its  literal  sense  never  signifies  anything 
else.  When  we  come  to  the  examination  of  this  figure,  or  any  other  of 
the  same  word,  we  must  ground  on  this  ascertained  fact.  As  there  is 
not  one  instance  in  the  literal  use  of  the  word,  in  which  it  must  signify 
pouring,  or  anything  but  dipping,  the  pretensions  of  pouring,  as  the 
figurative  baptism,  do  not  deserve  even  a  hearing.  They  cannot  legiti- 
mately esexk  go  before  a  jury,  because  true  bills  are  not  found.  There 
is  no  ground  of  trial,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  allegations  that  can 
at  all  excite  a  doubt.  Pouring  cannot  be  the  figurative  baptism,  because 
baptism  never  literally  denotes  pouring. 

Secondly,  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  egregious  and  blasphemous 
error  which  teaches  that  God  is  material,  and  that  there  is  a  literal  pouring 
out  of  his  Spirit,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  pouring  of  water.  Our 
opponents  understand  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  to  be  a  literal  baptism,  and 
the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  to  be  a  literal  pouring  out  of  Him  who  is 
immaterial.  But  though  there  is  a  real  communication  of  the  Spirit,  there 
18  no  real  or  literal  baptism  of  the  Spirit  Let  the  reference  in  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  be  what  it  may,  it  cannot  be  a  literal  baptism,  because  God  is 
not  material.  We  cannot  be  literally  either  dipped  into  God,  or  have  him 
poured  on  us.  Pouring,  then,  in  baptism,  even  if  baptism  were  pouring, 
could  not  represent  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit,  because  the  Spirit  is  not 
literally  poured.  Baptism,  whatever  be  the  mode,  cannot  represent 
either  the  manner  of  conveying  the  Spirit,  or  his  operations  in  the  soul. 
These  things  cannot  be  represented  by  natural  things.  There  is  no 
likeness  to  Uie  Spirit,  nor  to  the  mode  of  his  operations.  It  is  blasphemy 
to  attempt  a  representation.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  make  a  likeness  of 
God  creating  the  world,  and  attempt  to  represent  by  a  picture  the  Divine 
operations  in  the  formation  of  matter,  as  to  represent  by  syml>ols  the 
manner  of  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  operations  on 
the  soul.  If  Christians  were  not  infatuated  with  the  desire  of  establishing 
ft  favourite  system,  such  gross  conceptions  of  God  could  not  have  so  long 
escaped  detection.  This  error  is  as  dishonourable  to  God,  as  that  of  the 
Anthropomorphites.  It  degrades  the  Godhead,  by  representing  ii  as  a 
wutieriai  substance. 

•  When  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured,  it  is  a  figurative  expression,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  resemblant  in  the  manner  of  the  Divine  operations. 
What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  resemblance  ?  Why  is  the  Spirit 
■aid  to  be  poured,  if  the  pouring  of  water  does  not  resemble  it  ?  The 
foundation  of  the  figure  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  8up]X)sed.  The 
Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured  out,  not  because  there  is  any  actual  pouring, 
which  is  represent^  by  pouring  out  water  in  baptism,  but  from  the 
resemblance  between  the  effects  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  and  those  of 
water.  Between  the  Spirit  itself  and  water  there  is  no  resemblance, 
more  than  Ixstween  an  eye  or  a  circle  and  the  Divine  nature.     Nor  is 
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there  any  resemblance  between  the  mode  of  the  operations  of  the  Spiriti 
and  that  of  the  influences  of  water.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured^ 
because  his  influences  or  efiecis  are  like  those  of  water,  and  because  he 
is  supposed  to  dwell  above.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  poured 
out,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  God  is  said  to  have  come  down  from 
heaven,  or  to  look  down  from  heaven,  or  to  have  hands  and  arms.  It 
is  in  accommodation  to  our  ways  of  thinking  and  faking,  not  as 
expressive  of  reality.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  figur€^d  as  water,  not  to  repre- 
sent any  likeness  in  him  to  water,  just  as  God  is  figured  as  a  man.  If 
the  Anthropomorphites  blasphemously  perverted  this  language  to  degrade 
God,  as  supposing  that  it  teaches  that  he  has  actually  the  human  form, 
it  is  no  less  a  blasphemous  perversion  of  the  language  in  question,  to 
suppose  that  it  imports  a  real  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  said  also  to  be  as  dew.  Does  this  imply  that  there  is  a  likeness  to 
the  falling  of  dew  and  the  manner  of  the  communication  of  the  Holj 
Ghost  ?  Our  Lord  represents  the  Spirit  as  a  trei/,  the  waters  of  which 
spring  up,  John  iv.  14.  Is  there  also  a  likeness  in  the  manner  of  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit  to  water  rising  up  out  of  the  ground,  as  weD 
as  to  water  poured  out  from  above  ?  The  Holy  Spirit  is  also  represented 
as  a  river  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  God.  Is  there  also  a 
likeness  between  his  operations  and  the  running  of  water  t  In  all  these 
figures,  the  Spirit  is  represented  in  accommodation  to  natural  things,  and 
natural  things  are  not  accommodated  to  it.  The  effects  of  the  one  resemUe 
the  effects  of  the  other ;  but  as  to  manner,  there  is  no  likeness,  A  particular 
numner  is  given  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  to  suit  the  manner  of  the 
communication  of  the  natural  object.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Spirit  has  a^ 
cribed  to  him  all  the  various  modes  mentioned  above.  The  Spirit,  in  every 
figure,  takes  the  ffuniit^of  the  resembling  object,  but  the  resembling  object 
never  takes  the  manner  of  the  Spirit,  because  nothing  is  known  of  his  man* 
ner.  Of  this  there  must  not  be---cannot  be  any  likeness.  If  the  manner  of 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit  could  be  represented,  one  only  of  these 
modes  must  be  employed.  If  his  manner  lapouring,  it  cannot  be  like  dew^ 
nor  like  rain,  nor  like  a  river,  nor  like  a  spring-well.  But  if  the  likeness 
be  merely  between  the  effects  of  the  Spirit  and  the  effects  of  water,  then  the 
Spirit  may  be  represented  as  dew,  or  rain,  or  a  river,  or  a  spring-weU, 
just  as  the  water  is  supposed  to  be  applied.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  an 
ordinance  to  be  appointed  to  represent  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  com- 
munication ;  and  as  it  is  spoken  of  under  all  these  modes,  each  of  them 
might  claim  an  ordinance  as  well  as  pouring.  Baptism  might  as  wefl 
represent  water  rising  out  of  the  earth,  disttlUng  in  dew,  running  in  a 
stream,  gt  falling  in  rain,  as  pouring  out  of  a  cup.  Each  of  these  repre- 
sents the  blessings  of  the  Spirit,  by  conforming  the  language  about  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  to  a  particular  state  of  the  water ;  none  of  them 
represent  the  mode  of  these  operations.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  fall;  why, 
then,  should  not  baptism  represent  falling?  The  Holy  Spirit  is  repr^ 
tented  as  wind ;  why,  then,  is  there  no  blowing  in  baptism?  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  represented  hjfire;  why  is  there  no  fire  used  in  this  ordinance? 
The  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  represented  by  the  breathing  of  Jesus  on  the 
apostles ;  why  is  there  no  breathing  in  baptism  ?    The  influences  of  the 
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flpirit  are  represented  by  oil;  why  is  not  oil  used  in  baptism?  The 
leceptioo  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  by  drinking  water ;  why  is 
there  no  drinking  in  this  ordinance? 

In  like  manner,  corses  are  represented  as  poured  out  by  God  on  his 
enemies,  or  put  into  their  hands  as  a  cup  to  be  drunk.  I>r inking  is 
equally  an  emblem  of  blessings  and  curses,  because  it  is  the  one  or  the 
other  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  liquid.  In  the  judgments  of  God 
oo  the  wicked,  there  is  no  likeness  to  the  manner  of  the  Divine  opera- 
tioDs.  Why,  then,  should  such  a  likeness  be  supposed  when  pouring 
respects  blessings  ?  Baptism,  then,  cannot  be  either  pouring  or  dipping, 
for  the  sake  of  representing  the  manner  of  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  for  there  is  no  such  likeness.  Pouring  of  the  Spirit  is  a  phrase 
which  is  itself  a  figure,  not  a  reality  to  be  represented  by  a  figure. 
Baptism  is  a  figure,  not  of  the  mode  of  any  Divine  operation,  to  which 
there  can  be  no  likeness,  but  of  the  Imriai  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
which  may  be  represented  by  natural  things,  because  it  respects  the 
objects  of  sense.  In  this  reference  it  has  a  real  application,  a  true  lik^^ 
ness,  and  the  most  important  use.  Of  the  immersion  of  the  Spirit,  I 
will  say  the  same  as  of  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit,  that  it  cannot  represent 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  mode  of  his  conveyance.  Believers 
are  said  to  be  immersed  into  the  Spirit,  not  because  there  is  anything 
like  immersum  in  the  manner  of  the  reception  of  the  Spirit,  but  from 
the  resemblance  between  an  object  immersed  in  a  fluid,  and  the  sancti- 
fieation  of  all  the  members  of  the  body,  and  faculties  of  the  soul.  The 
eommon  way  in  which  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit  has  been  explained,  is 
inconsistent  both  with  sound  taste  and  with  sound  theology.  It  mistakes 
the  nature  of  figurative  language,  and  converts  the  Godhead  into  matter. 

But  though  ^  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  figurative  baptism,  to 
which  thore  cannot  be  a  likeness  in  literal  baptism ;  yet  as  respects  the 
transaction  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there  was  a  real  baptism  in  the 
oMems  of  the  Spirit.  The  disciples  were  immersed  into  the  Hdy 
Spirit  by  the  abundance  of  his  gifts ;  but  they  were  literally  covered 
with  the  appearance  of  wind  and  fire.  The  place  where  they  met  was 
filled  with  the  sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  cloven  tongues  as  of 
fire  sat  over  them.  They  were  then  completely  covered  by  the  emblems 
of  the  Spirit  Now,  though  there  was  no  dipping  of  them,  yet  as  they 
were  completely  surrounded  by  the  wind  and  fire,  by  the  catachrestic 
mode  of  speech  which  I  before  explained,  they  are  said  to  be  immersed. 
This  is  a  process  exemplified  with  respect  to  innumerable  words,  and  the 
principle  is  quite  obvious,  as  well  as  of  daily  application.  The  shepherd, 
when  his  sheep  are  covered  with  snow  in  a  g^en,  says  that  they  are 
htried  in  the  snow.  When  a  house  falls  upon  the  inhabitants,  we  say 
that  they  are  buried  in  its  ruins.  A  general  will  threaten  to  bury  the 
inhabitants  in  the  ruins  of  their  city.  The  word  bury  with  us,  strictly 
eonveys  the  notion  of  dija^ng  into  the  earth,  as  well  as  of  coverinsr  over 
tlie  dead.  Yet  here  it  is  extended  to  a  case  in  which  the  former  does 
not  take  place.  Burial  usually  is  performed  by  both  operations,  but 
here  the  thing  is  performed  by  one ;  and  therefore  the  word  that  desis^u 
Mtee  both,  is  elq;antly  assigned  to  that  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
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both.  Just  BO  with  respect  to  being  covered  with  a  fluid.  ImmerMi^k 
denotes  that  the  thing  imwitrsed  is  put  into  the  immersing  substance ;  jet 
when  the  same  effect  is  produced  without  the  manner  of  the  operation, 
the  usual  name  of  the  operation  is  catachresticaJly  given  to  the  result 
Virgil's  expression,  *'  Pocula  sunt  fontes  liquidi/'  Georg.  iii.  p.  529,  is  an 
exact  parallel.  "  The  liquid  fountains  are  their  cups,"  d&c  Now,ybtd»- 
tains  are  not  cups,  more  than  the  thing  referred  to  is  immersion,  yet  they 
are  called  cups,  because  in  the  instance  referred  to  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  cups.  This  poet  supplies  innumerable  examples  of  the  operaticm 
of  the  principle  here  illustrated. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  principle  which  I  have  now  illustrated 
is  at  all  akin  to  that  unfounded  fancy  of  Mr.  Ewing,  with  respect  to  the 
supposed  exaggerated  meaning  of  bapiizo,  Mr.  Ewing  in  this  gives  two 
meanings  to  a  word,  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  while  he  calls  it 
figurative,  he  makes  it  literaf ;  and  agreeably  to  his  doctrine,  it  must,  in 
the  hyperbolical  meaning,  hold  directly,  and  immediately,  and  independ- 
ently, of  the  primary  meaning.  The  principle  which  I  have  explained 
b  not  of  this  paradoxical  kind.  I  give  but  the  one  meaning  to  the  word ; 
and,  even  when  there  is  no  literal  immersion,  I  maintain  that  the  word 
never  drops  its  characteristic  meaning.  Indeed,  the  beauty  of  the  figure 
is  that  the  word  suggests  its  own  peculiar  meaning,  even  when  it  does 
not  literally  apply.  It  professedly  calls  a  thing  by  a  name,  which  lite- 
rally does  not  in  all  respects  belong  to  it,  to  gratify  the  imagination. 
Why  does  Virgil  call  fountains  by  the  name  of  cups  ?  Not  because  they 
were  really  cups,  or  because  cup  signifies  fountain  literally,  but  because 
the  human  mind  by  its  constitution  is  delighted  in  certain  circumstances 
by  viewing  a  thing  as  being  what  it  is  not,  but  which  in  some  respects 
it  resembles.  The  process  for  which  I  contend,  I  can  vindicate  by  the 
soundest  philosophy, — ^I  can  trace  to  its  origin  in  the  human  mind,— - 
I  can  illustrate  by  parallels  without  numoer.  Mr.  Ewing  has  not 
attempted  to  illustrate  his  figure,  nor  is  it  in  his  power  to  show  its 
foundation  in  the  human  mind,  or  to  sanction  it  by  corresponding 
examples. 

Mr.  Booth,  with  a  truly  critical  judgment  and  correct  taste,  illustrates 
this  mode  of  speech  by  alluding  to  the  electrical  bath,  '<  so  called,"  says 
the  writer  whom  he  quotes,  "  because  it  surrounds  the  patient  with  an 
atmosphere  of  electrical  fluid,  in  which  he  \b plunged"  Here  the  writer, 
to  whom  he  refers,  scruples  not  to  say  that  the  patient  is  phtnged  into 
the  fluid  which  is  brought  around  him.  Indeed,  the  very  term  electrical 
bath  is  an  exemplification  of  the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  Bath 
properly  refers  to  a  vessel  of  water  in  which  persons  are  bathed :  but  by 
a  catachresis,  this  term  is  given  to  a  vessel  filled  with  a  fluid,  which  fluid 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 

Thirdly,  There  is  another  grand  fallacy  in  this  argument  It  an^ 
founds  things  that  are  different.  Water  is  poured  out  into  a  vessel  in  order 
to  have  things  put  into  it  But  the  pouring  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
application  of  the  water  so  poured  out,  are  different  things.  Water  is 
poured  into  a  bath  in  order  to  immerse  the  feet  or  the  body,  but  the 
immersion  is  not  the  pouring.    Now,  our  c^^nents  confound  these  two 
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things.  Becanse  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured  out  in  order  to  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  they  grouudlessl j  conclude  that  the  pouring  is  the 
baptism.  A  foreigner  might  as  well  contend  that,  when  it  is  said  in  the 
English  language,  **  Water  was  poured  into  a  bath,  and  they  immersed 
themselves,"  it  is  implied  that  pouring  and  immersing  are  the  same  thin^. 


"Tlwii  takinir  the  rttpteBdeat  tem 
Allotted  always  to  that  oae,  ane  first 
IaAii«d  edd  water  largal  j,  than  the  warn. 

8h«,  tben,  approachinf ,  ministered  the  biath 
To  her  owb  kinf  .*'— Cowrsa,  Oijfa,  xlx. 

The  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  is  as  different  a  figure  from  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  as  the  infusion  of  the  water  into  the  bath  is  different  from 
the  application  of  the  water  to  the  object  in  the  bath. 

Now,  let  us  apply  these  observations  to  Mr.  Swing's  reasoning.  Dis- 
section is  not  a  pleasant  work,  either  to  the  operator  or  the  spectators ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  anatomist  without  it.  Qeneral  observa- 
tions must  be  applied  to  the  subject  in  detail,  that  all  may  thoroughly 
understand  their  application,  and  perceive  their  justness.  It  is  tedious, 
hot  the  business  cannot  be  effectually  done  without  the  knife. 

Speaking  of  water,  air,  and  fire,  Mr.  Ewing  says.  <*  which  are  all 
ooQsidered  in  Scripture  as  elements  of  bq>tism."  Air  and  fire  were 
elements  of  the  baptism  that  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but 
they  are  not  elements  in  the  standing  ordinance  of  Christ.  In  the  bap- 
tism of  the  day  of  Pentecost  there  was  no  water  at  all.  They  who  were 
baptized  on  that  day  in  wind  and  fire,  had  been  baptized  before.  This 
was  not  the  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism,  nor  an  ordinance  at  all. 
Christ  himself  was  the  administrator,  and  it  is  called  baptism  only  in  an 
allosiTe  sense.  If  it  was  baptism  as  an  ordinance,  it  would  prove,  that 
after  the  baptism  of  water,  there  ought  to  be  another  baptism  into  wind 
and  fire. 

**  And  in  this  connexion,"  continues  Mr.  Ewing,  **  these  elements  are 
oniformly  represented  as  poured,  inspired,  and  made  to  fail  from  above.** 
Very  true,  hot  is  this  jNWfifi^,  inspiring,  faUing  from  above,  called  bap- 
tism t    Never— never. 

Mr.  Ewing  asserts,  that  these  emblems  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  are 
an  allusion  to  the  creation  of  man.  But  how  does  he  find  the  fire  in 
tbat  work  t  Why,  was  there  not  **  the  fire  of  life  ?"  But  the  fre  of 
life  is  no  element  This  is  only  a  figurative  expression.  It  is  mere 
matidsm  to  take  such  mysteries  out  of  the  Scriptures.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  Mr.  Ewing  will  allow  himself  to  indulge  so  wild  a  fancy  in  deriving 
emblematical  instruction  from  his  own  creations,  and  that  he  so  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  take  that  edification  from  the  import  of  baptism,  which 
is  obrioosly  contained  in  the  apostolical  explanations  of  the  ordinance  ? 

He  says  that  baptism  **  consists  in  a  representation  of  all  the  elements 
employed  in  oar  first  creation."  I  have  remarked  that  there  was  no  fire 
employed  in  oor  first  creation ;  and  Christian  baptism  has  no  represen- 
tation either  of  fire  or  air.  Nor  has  the  water  of  baptism  any  allusion 
to  the  wmtai  that  moiaicned  the  clay  in  the  creation  of  man.  These 
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mysteries  are  akin  to  those  that  the  Romish  church  so  pioiuly  finds  in 
the  oil  and  spittle  used  in  baptism. 

He  says  that  the  promise  of  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with 
fire  *'  was  given  to  all  the  disciples."  Then  the  promise  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  Wind  and  fire  are  not  used  in  the  baptism  of  all  discipleii 
This  baptism  was  peculiar  to  the  day  of  Pentecost  This  promise  can- 
not be  supposed  as  literally  applying  to  all  disciples.  He  says,  **it 
belongs  to  them,  both  as  it  regards  gracious  influence,  and  as  it  regards 
miraculous  inspiration."  But  the  baptism  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  could 
not  respect  the  spiritual  birth,  else  there  would  be  two  baptisms  repre- 
senting the  same  thing.  The  persons  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
were  previously  baptized  into  water  as  being  born  again.  It  oould  not 
respect  their  progressive  sanctiiication,  else  it  might  be  repeated  as  often 
as  the  Lord's  supper,  and  every  disciple  would  equally  need  the  wind 
and  Jire  literally.  Nor  have  all  disciples  the  promise  of  miracnlous  gifU. 
Miraculous  inspiration  he  understands  as  applying  to  all  believers  only 
in  the  sense  of  their  being  "  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets ;  that  is,  their  faith  is  founded  on  the  authority  and  energy  of 
that  Spirit  by  which  the  apostles  and  prophets  were  inspired."  What 
an  abuse  of  words  is  this !  A  man  is  miraculously  inq>ired,  becanse  be 
believes  the  doctrine  of  an  inspired  person  1 !  I 

Mr.  Ewing  derives  another  argument  for  pouring,  from  the  expression, 
**  ham  from  above"  John  iii.  But  from  eAove,  merdy  designates  thai 
God  is  the  author  of  this  birth,  without  respect  to  any  emblem  appointed 
to  represent  it,  though  baptism  is,  in  ver.  5,  referred  to  as  its  emblem. 
Bom^^-om  above,  is  perfectly  synonjrmous  with  bom  of  Chd, 

As  little  can  be  built  on  the  emblem,  John  xx.  22.  The  breaikmg  on 
the  disciples  was  not  a  baptism,  nor  is  it  caUed  a  baptism, 

Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  "  the  mode  of  the  baptism,  Acts  i.  5,  is  explained 
Ter.  8."  But  ver.  8  says  nothing  of  the  mode  of  that  baptism :  *'  But 
ye  shall  receive  power,  afler  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upom  $^omJ* 
The  coming  is  not  the  baptism.  The  influence  of  the  Spirit  when  came^ 
not  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  baptism. 

The  author  observes,  with  respect  to  Acts  ii.  2,  **  that  'the  soond'  of 
the  wind  was  heard  descending  from  heaven,  and  filling  the  house." 
Yes — but  the  descending  is  not  the  baptism.  The  wind  descended  to  fill 
the  house,  that  when  tlMi  house  was  filled  with  the  wind,  the  disciples 
might  be  baptized  in  it  Their  baptism  consisted  in  being  toUHy 
surrounded  with  the  wind,  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wiM  came. 
The  water  must  be  brought  from  the  river  or  fountain,  to  fill  the  vessel 
for  immersion.  Does  this  say  that  the  conveyance  o^  the  water  b  bap- 
tism? 

Mr.  Ewing  sa3rs,  that  "distributed  flames  of  fh*e  appeared  like 
tongues,  and  sat  down  upon  every  one  of  them."  Though  this  transla- 
tion is  warranted  by  the  learned  Bishop  Pearce,  it  is  by  no  means  justi- 
fiable. The  common  version  is  perfectly  exact  It  is  not  fire  doven, 
or  distributed  into  tongues,  but  doven  tongues.  There  were  not  only 
many  tongues,  to  denote  many  languages ;  but  the  tongues  were  doven, 
to  denote  that  the  same  individual  could  speak  different  languages.  The 
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ftre  sai  dtnm  upon  each  of  them.  The  baptism  did  not  consist,  as  Mr. 
Gwing  supposes,  in  the  sitting  down,  or  the  mode  of  the  coming  of  the 
JUtmij  but  in  their  being  under  it.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  wind, 
and  coTered  by  the  tire  above.  They  were  therefore  buried  in  wind  and 
fire. 

It  18  quite  obvious,  indeed,  that  even  the  mode  in  which  the  house  is 
said  to  have  been  filled  with  the  wind  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  no 
more  pouring  than  it  is  dipping.  The  wind  is  not  said  to  be  poured 
into  the  house,  but  to  come  rushing  with  a  mighty  noise ;  or  the  sound 
that  filled  the  house,  was  like  the  sound  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind.  If 
literal  baptism  has  any  allunon  to  this,  the  mode  ought  to  be  that  of  a 
tusking  wind.  If  the  manner  of  the  coming  of  the  emblem  is  the  bap' 
iisM,  then  baptism  is  neither  pouring  nor  immersion,  but  rushing. 

But  even  if  the  Pentecost  baptism  were,  for  argument  sake,  allowed 
lo  be  poarinff,  this  would  not  relieve  Mr.  Ewing.  The  whole  house 
was  filled  with  the  sound  of  the  wind — the  emblem  of  the  Spirit.  This 
was  not  popping  a  little  water  with  the  hand  on  the  turned  up  face. 
When  Mr.  Ewing  poors  water  on  the  baptized  person,  till  the  latter  is 
covered  completely  with  it,  he  will  give  as  much  trouble  as  if  he  were 
lo  immerse  at  once.  In  whatever  way  the  water  in  baptism  is  to  be 
applied,  this  passage  teaches  us  that  the  baptized  person  must  be  totally 
eovered. 

Speaking  of  oar  Lord's  baptism,  Mr.  Ewing  asserts,  "  the  meaning  of 
the  ordinance,  and  the  very  mode  of  its  administration,  confirmed  the 
troth  that  the  Holy  Spirit  vras  about  to  be  given."  But  how  did  the 
meaning  and  mode  of  Christ's  baptism  confirm  this  truth?  Does  not 
this  take  for  granted  that  Mr.  Ewing's  meaning  of  the  mode  and  import 
of  this  ordinance  is  justt  If  the  very  thing  in  debate  is  granted  to  Mr. 
Ewing,  no  doubt  he  will  prove  it  He  refers  to  John  vii.  99,  and  Acts 
tiz.  2,  3.  Bat  neither  of  these  passages  asserts  what  he  teaches.  He 
qieaks  also  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^  visiUy  descending  from 
m  kigh^  and  Mding  upon  him."  The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  did 
not  visibh  descend,  it  was  the  emblem  of  the  spirit  that  descended 
ntibfy.  The  appearance  of  a  dove  descended  visibly  and  abode  upon  him. 
Bat  was  this  Christ's  baptism?  The  baptism  was  over  before  the  em- 
Mem  descended.  Besides,  the  descending  of  the  Spirit  could  not  be  the 
baptiem  of  the  Spirit  Jesns  is  not  here  said  to  be  baptized  with  the 
Smrit  This  baptism  was  literal  baptism.  This  extraordinary  commu- 
nication might  indeed  have  been  called  a  baptism,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  disciples,  but  it  is  not  so  called  here ;  and  if  it  were  so  called,  it 
woold  not  be  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  that  is  the  baptism,  but  the  com- 
mnnicaiion  of  it  after  its  descent  If  the  baptism  consisted  in  the  descent ^ 
the  baptism  was  over  when  the  dove  reached  Jesus.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  any  one  who  has  so  little  of  the  powers  of  discrimination,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  distingoish  between  bringing  water  from  a  fountain,  and 
the  nee  of  that  water  when  it  is  brought— 4)etween  pouring  water  into  a 
bath,  and  bathing  in  the  bath?  Yet  every  one  who  concludes  fi'om  the 
pouring  of  the  Spirit,  that  baptism  must  be  pouring,  either  wants  this 
diserinunctioOf  or  is  unwiUing  to  use  it 
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Another  passape  aUeged  by  Mr.  Ewing  on  this  subject,  is  Psal.  zIt.  2| 
**  Grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips,"  d&c.  What  has  this  to  do  with  baptism  f 
The  Spirit,  indeed,  is  here  said  to  be  poured,  but  did  any  man  erer 
deny  this?  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  such  language  does  not 
imply  the  blasphemous  notion,  that  there  is  any  literal  pouring  in  the 
giving  of  the  Spirit,  or  that  an  ordinance  is  appointed  to  represent  this 
pouring.  It  is  quite  useless,  then,  to  refer  to  each  of  the  passages  which 
Mr.  Ewing  alleges  to  prove  a  descent  The  dtscext  if  not  the  baptism^ 
and  cannot  represent  any  real  movement  in  the  Spirit.  The  same  an- 
swer will  serve  for  all.  But  Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  *'  John  supposed  Jesus 
to  receive  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  descent,  and  presently  he  was 
seen,  by  miracle,  to  receive  the  reality."  And  is  it  possible  that  Mr, 
Ewing  can  say,  that  what  was  seen  after  the  baptism  of  Christ  was  the 
reality ! ! !  The  appearance  of  a  dove  seen  to  light  on  the  head  of  Christ, 
the  reality  of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit!  1 1  Surely,  surely,  the 
dove  itself  was  but  the  emblem,  not  the  reality  represented  by  an  emblem 
of  baptism. 

But  was  the  dove  jNwre(i  out  of  heaven  ?  Is  not  she  Spirit  said  to  d&» 
sand  from  heaven,  in  conformity  to  the  dove,  the  emblem!  7^ shmoi 
that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  in  language  always  suited  to 
the  emblem  under  which  he  is  represented.  When  water  is  the  emblem, 
his  descent  is  spoken  of  as  pouring,  or  as  falling  like  dew,  d&c.  When 
the  dove  b  the  emblem,  the  descent  is  spoken  of,  not  as  pouring,  but  as 
the  descent  of  a  bird.  Such  varied  language  is  suited  to  the  various 
emblems,  and  not  to  any  reality  in  the  manner  of  the  communication 
of  the  Spirit  Let  any  Christian  attend  to  this  observation,  and  he  will 
be  ashamed  of  the  childish,  or  rather  heathenish  explanation  of  this  Ian* 
guage,  that  implies  that  the  Godhead  b  matter.  Pourinff  is  most  fre> 
quently  used  for  the  sending  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  but  I  have  shows 
that  the  same  thing  is  spoken  of  with  reference  to  a  fountain  qnringing 
up---a  running  stream, — the  rain  that  is  said  to  &11^ — or  the  dew  that 
distils.  And  here  the  same  thing  is  exhibited  as  the  descent  of  a  bird, 
in  conformity  to  the  dove,  which  is  the  emblem  employed.  Let  us  hear 
no  more,  then,  of  baptism  as  pouring,  in  order  to  represent  the  pouring 
of  the  Spirit  We  may  as  well  make  baptism  9i  flyings  to  represent  tl^ 
descent  of  the  dove ;  or  a  blowing  and  a  blazing^  to  represent  the  wind 
and  fire  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  or  a  stream^  to  represent  the  river  that 
supplies  the  city  of  God ;  or  a  jet,  to  represent  the  springing  of  a  foniH 
tain ;  or  a  distillation,  to  represent  the  gentle  falling  of  the  dew ;  or  a 
shower4>ath,  to  represent  the  falling  of  the  rain. 

But  if  we  are  so  obstinate  as  to  resist  the  passages  which  Mr.  Ewing 
has  alleged  above,  the  most  incredulous  will  doubtless  surrender  to  the 
**  view  expressly  given  (Acts  ii.  16—21,  33,  38,  39,)  of  baptism  with 
water,  in  consequence  of  the  performance  of  the  promise  of  baptism 
with  the  Spirit."  "  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit,"  &c.  "  He  hath 
poured  out  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear."  **  For  as  yet  he  was 
fallen  upon  none  of  them."  «  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  them  all*' 
The  reply  I  have  given  will  equally  apply  to  this.  The  pouring  is 
not  the  baptism,  though  the  Spirit  was  poured  out,  that  they  might 
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be  bapHxed  in  it    The  descent  and  the  pouring  are  ovei,  before  the 
baptism  takes  place.     But  it  may  l>e  alleged,  Is  it  not  said  (Acts  xi. 
15,  16,  17,)  that  the  Spirit's  falling  on  them  brought  to  remembrance 
the  promise  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit?     Does  not  this  import  that  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  the  same  thing  with  the  falling  of  the  S[)irit  ? — 
It  miplies,  indeed,  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  fulfilled  the  promise ; 
but  it  does  not  imply  that  the  baptism  was  the  falling.    The  falling 
preceded  the  baptism.     Rain  falls  to  moisten  the  earth.     The  mttistcning 
of  the  earth  is  not  the  falling  of  the  rain  ;  the  falling  is  a  previous  pro- 
cess.    Suppose  that  in  a  drought,  a  man  skilled  in  the  signs  of  the 
weather,  should  foretel  that  on  to-morrow  the  earth  will  be  moistened  with 
water,  should  we  not  consider  the  prophecy  fulfilled  when  we  saw  rain 
falling?     Yet  falling  is  not  expressed  by  the  word  moistening.     Just  so 
with  the  pouring  and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.     Let  my  opponents  bring 
to  the  subject  a  small  portion  of  discrimination,  and  they  will  instantly 
discern  that  the  fcdUng  of  the  Spirit  on  the  disciples,  fulfiiled  the  pro- 
mise of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  though  falling  and  baptism  are  tw  o 
rerj  different  things.     Is  noi  falling  itself  different  from  pouring  7  They 
fere  modes  as  different  as  pouring  and  dipping.    But  every  thing  will 
■enre  Mr.  Ewing  that  pops  dmen.    Yet  strange,  though  he  argues  with 
equal  confidence  from  every  mode  of  descent^  he  comes  at  last  to  the 
confident  conclusion,  that  no  mode  of  descent  will  answer,  but  that  of 
pouring.     Thon^  faWng  and  fying  will  serve  him  in  opposing  immer- 
tion,  yet  he  unceremoniously  dismisses  them  all,  when  through  their 
means  he  has  rained  the  victory.     Even  decent  and  innocent  sprinkling, 
that  has  held  joint  and  unquestioned  possession  with  its  sister  pour  for 
•0  long  a  period,  he  turns  out  of  doors  with  every  mark  of  indignity. 

But  with  respect  to  the  falling  of  the  Spirit  on  the  disciples  in  the 
hooae  of  Cornelius,  how  did  Peter  and  the  rest  perceive  the  descent? 
Wu  there  anything  visible?  No;  they  knew  that  the  Holy  Spirit  fell 
on  them,  because  they  saw  the  effect  of  his  influences.  Acts  x.  4t>. 
TTie  influences,  then,  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  thefalUng,  were  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit 

Mr.  Ewing  concludes  with  all  the  confidence  of  demonstration  :  "  Is 
it  credible,"  says  he,  **  that  a  word  which  signifies  the  motion  of  body 
upon  body,  in  any  direction,  should,  when  applied  to  represent  both  the 
figure  and  the  reality  of  a  descent  from  above,  be  meant  to  be  under- 
•Coodof  motion  in  an  OPPOSITE  direction  ?'*&.c.  Stop  a  little,  Mr.  Ewing. 
Tou  have  said  that  the  disputed  word  signifies  the  motion  of  body  upon 
body,  but  you  have  not  proved  this.  Nor  is  this  word  employed  to 
represent  Uie  descent  from  above  in  any  instance  which  you  have  brought 
mward.  Why  does  Mr.  Ewing  substisute  the  word  baptize  here  for  Uie 
word  descend?  In  his  premises,  the  words  are  pour,  descend,  fall,  &c.;  in 
his  conclusion,  they  become  baptize.  This  is  a  trick  in  sleight  of  hand 
which  we  will  not  admit.  It  is  utterly  unlawful  to  reason  from  word.« 
that  denote  descent,  and  then  draw  the  conclusion  from  baptizo.  So  fat 
Grom  its  being  fact  that  baptizo,  in  the  passages  referred  to,  is  applied  to 
represent  boUi  the  figure  and  the  reality  of  a  descent,  the  words  that  are 
f^ied  for  this  purpose  do  not  represent  the  baptism,  but  a  process 
o2  15 
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previous  to  the  baptism.  Whether  the  water,  or  the  wind,  or  the  fin^ 
descends  from  above,  or  ascends  from  below,  b  nothing  to  the  baptism. 
The  baptism  is  the  same,  in  whatever  manner  the  baptizing  substance  is 
conveyed  to  the  place  of  baptizing. 

The  authority  of  Milton  is  utterly  valueless  on  this  subject.  I  notice 
It  merely  to  show  the  boldness  and  the  rashness  of  Mr.  Swing's  criticism. 
**  Because  Milton  speaks  of  baptism  as  dispensed  in  a  river,"  says  Mr. 
Ewing,  "  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  favoured  the  mode  of  immersion ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  a  mistake.  He  says,  indeed,  of  oar 
Saviour's  commission  to  his  disciples, 

**  *  To  them  ihall  leare  In  elwrf* 
To  teach  an  natlone  what  of  him  they  learned. 
And  hii  ealratton  ;  them  who  ehall  believe 
Baptfshif  In  the  proflaent  stream,  the  eign 
or  waahinf  them  ttmn  f  allt  of  aln  to  life 
Pare;  and  in  mind  prepared,  if  so  belhll. 
For  death,  Uke  that  which  the  Redeemer  died.'  *' 

WeU,  reader,  what  do  you  think  of  this?  What  was  Milton's  view 
of  the  mode  of  baptism  ?  If  our  Saviour  commanded  them  to  baptize 
disciples  in  the  profitunt  stream^  must  not  baptism  be  immersion  7  What 
hardihood  must  that  man  possess,  who  wUl  dare  to  criticise  in  this 
manner !  But,  says  Mr.  Ewing,  *<  According  to  this  account,  baptism  is 
the  sign  of,  not  immersing,  but  washing  in  a  river."  What  egregious 
trifling !  Baptism  is  not  Uie  sign  of  immersing  I  That  is,  immersing  is 
not  the  sign  of  immersing.  Very  true ;  for  how  could  a  thinff  be  the 
sign  of  itKlf?  Well,  of  what  is  baptism  a  sign,  according  to  Milton? — 
Of  washing  in  a  river  I  So  then  Milton  makes  baptism  a  sign  of  washing 
in  a  river !  Then  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  are  the  same.  Wdsl^ 
ing  in  a  river  is  the  sign  of  washing  in  a  river  I  Alas,  poor  Milton  I 
here  thou  hast  a  fool's  cap.  Illustrious  bard!  perhaps  thou  wast  a 
heretic,  but  certainly  thou  wast  not  a  fool.  Immersion  in  a  river,  thou 
hast  said,  is  the  sign  of  washing  from  guilt  O  that  thou  hadst  known 
the  reality  as  weU  as  thou  didst  know  the  figure !  Hadst  thou  known 
the  Saviour  as  well  as  thou  hast  known  the  mode  of  this  his  ordinance, 
thou  wouldst  have  been  great  indeed ! 

Speaking  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  Milton  indeed  uses  the  phrase 
*<on  all  baptized."  But  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  usinp;  the 
word  baptize  as  it  is  generally  used  in  English.  Using  the  word  m  its 
most  common  acceptation,  I  would  not  scruple  to  Bay ^oijg^zed  with  the 
Spirit,  when  there  was  no  need  for  accuracy  of  distinction.  Milton,  also, 
from  not  closely  considering  the  phraseology,  might  fall  into  the  vulgar 
error,  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was  pouring,  because  the  Spirit  is 
said  to  be  poured  out,  though  water  baptism  was  by  immersion.  This 
way  of  explaining  the  apparent  inconsistency,  I  believe,  is  not  uncom- 
mon. I  hope  I  have  made  it  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  this 
resource. 

Mr.  Ewing  quotes  a  passage  from  which  it  has  been  concluded  that 
Milton  was  opposed  to  infant  baptism,  but  from  which  Mr.  Ewing  him- 
self concludes  that  the  poet  was  a  friend  both  to  pouring  and  the  baptism 
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€)f  infants.  I  need  not  quote  the  whole  passage ;  the  marrow  of  it  is 
Iband  in  the  expression,  '*  When  ye  had  laid  the  purifying  element  upon 
his  forehead."  Now,  both  this  and  the  whole  passage  may  agree  with 
either  of  the  opinions,  and  consequently  can  neither  prove  nor  refute 
either.  Mr.  Ewing  is  well  founded  in  supposing  that  the  disparagement 
may  not  reject  the  sprinkling ;  but  he  has  no  authority  to  conclude 
that  Milton  approved  either  of  sprinkling  as  the  mode,  or  of  infants  as 
the  subjects  of^ baptism,  because  he  calls  the  water  laid  on  the  foreheads 
of  infants,  a  purifying  element.  Water  is  a  purifying  element,  even  when 
appUed  in  the  holy  water  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  nature  of  the 
water  is  the  same,  whether  it  is  used  superstitiously,  or  according  to  the 
appointment  of  God.  But  Milton  might  have  gone  much  farther,  with- 
out giTing  ground  for  Mr.  Swing's  inference.  Many  protestants  would 
npesk  of  the  baptism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  all  its  trumpery,  as 
true  baptism.  1  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Ewing  himself  would  re-baptize 
a  convert  from  popery.  I  refer  to  this  note  with  respect  to  Milton, — 
not  from  any  desire  to  have  him  on  my  side,  but  to  manifest  the  utter 
unreasonableness  of  Mr.  Swing's  criticism.  No  evidence  could  with- 
stand the  torture  of  such  an  inquisitor.  I  doubt  not  but  Mr.  Ewing 
could  make  Milton  as  orthodox  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  as  on  bap- 
tism, if  he  would  as  zealously  set  about  the  work. 

We  have  a  delicious  morsel  of  criticism  in  Mr.  Swing's  explanation 
of  the  figurative  baptism  that  was  fultiUed  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
Mr.  Ewing  is  at  no  loss  to  find  edification  in  his  mode  of  this  ordinance. 
He  does  not  need  the  apostles  as  commissaries  to  find  provision  for  the 
bouse  of  God.  He  gives  us  much  edification  in  his  explanation  of  this 
ordinance,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  **  We  are  led  to  conceive 
of  baptism/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  as  the  pouring  out  of  water  from  a  cup 
on  the  turned  up  face  of  the  baptized ;  and  whether  he  be  adult  or  in 
infency,  it  may  thus  not  only  wet  the  surface  as  a  figure  of  washing,  but 
be  drunk  into  the  mouth,  as  the  emblem  of  a  principle  of  new  life,  and 
of  continual  support  and  refreshment,— of  a  source  of  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly consolation,  and  of  a  willingness  given,  or  to  be  given,  to  the 
baptized,  to  receive  whatever  may  be  assigned  them  as  their  portion." 
Here  sorely  is  a  discovery.  Here  is  edification  unknown  to  all  former 
ages.  Had  the  ancients  perceived  this  in  the  import  of  sprinkling  or 
wmring^  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  honey  and  milk  at  baptism. 
Mr.  Ewing  can  obtain  the  same  thing  from  the  manner  of  putting  the 
water  oo  the  face.  Mr.  Ewing  considers  the  drinking  of  part  of  the  watei 
poared  on  the  turned  up  face,  as  an  emblem.  If  so,  then  this  drinking 
IS  essential  to  true  baptism ;  and  if  any  baptized  person  happen  nov  to 
receire  a  part  of  the  water  into  the  mouth,  he  is  not  properly  baptized. 
He  wants  something  that  belongs  to  the  ordinance,  if  this  is  the  case, 
a  very  great  number  aie  not  truly  baptized.  Nay,  it  is  not  only  essential 
to  receive  some  of  the  baptismal  water  into  the  mouth,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  drink  it  If  the  child  by  suffocation  makes  an  involuntary  effort  to 
throw  out  the  water,  it  is  unbaptized.  I  think  the  probability  is,  that 
not  one  of  a  thousand  actually  drink  any  part  of  the  water.  I  am  con- 
viiiced  abOy  that  very  many  who  baptize  by  pouring  water  on  the  face, 
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80  far  horn  being  aware  of  the  virtue  of  drinking  a  part  of  the  element, 
endeavour  to  avoid  giving  pain  to  the  child  by  pouring  the  water  into 
the  mouth.  If  this  is  a  part  of  the  emblem  of  baptism,  &e  nature  of  the 
ordinance  is  yet  unknown  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  practise  infant 
baptism,  and  the  bulk  of  those  called  Christians  are  unbaptized. 

But  this  drinking  is  not  only  an  emblem,  it  is  an  emUem  pregnant 
with  mysteries.  An  emblem  of  a  principle  of  new  life— of  continual 
support  and  refreshment— of  a  source  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  consola- 
tion— of  a  willingness  given — ay,  and  of  a  willingness  to  be  given,  d&c. 
What  a  striking  emblem  of  this  willingness,  is  a  child  screaming  and 
coughing  to  eject  the  water  that  falls  into  its  mouth !  With  what  a  keen 
appetite  does  its  thirsty  soul  drink  down  this  agreeable  beverage !  What 
pity  that  the  apostles  were  ignorant  of  all  these  mysteries  in  baptism ! 
What  pity  that  Mr.  Ewing's  book  was  not  written  till  the  nineteenth 
century  ! — Ah,  shame !  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  minister  of  an  Inde- 
pendent church,  should  indulge  his  fancy  in  finding  mysteries  in  an 
ordinance  of  Christ,  which  are  nowhere  explained  by  the  apostles  as 
included  in  it  7  Where  is  the  passage  of  Scripture  that  explains  bap- 
tism as  containing  these  mysteries?  Where  is  this  drinking  found t 
The  very  foundation  of  these  mysteries  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the 
word  of  God.  Where  is  the  turned  up  face  t  For  anjrthing  that  the 
Scriptures  contain  on  the  subject,  it  might  as  well  be  the  turned  up  foot. 
Another  might  find  mysteries  in  the  foot^  as  well  as  Mr«  Ewing  has 
found  them  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Ewing,  however,  says,  "  We  are  led  to  this  conception  of  baptism, 
by  various  passages  of  Scripture  which  it  will  be  found  to  explain."  But  to 
justify  such  an  explanation,  it  is  not  enough  that  it  will  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous passages  of  Scripture.  Some  passage  of  Scripture  must  explain  the 
ordinance  in  this  sense.  There  is  no  rite  of  superstition  that  might  not, 
by  a  wild  imagination,  be  alleged  to  illustrate  some  passage  of  Scripture. 

We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  mysteries  in  the  mode  of  baptism. 
"  The  cup,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  which  I  refer  to,  is  the  cup  of  nature, 
that  is,  the  hollow  of  the  human  hand."  Though  the  word  of  God  says 
nothing  at  all  about  the  hand  in  the  administration  of  this  ordinance* 
Mr.  Ewing  finds  it  under  the  designation  of  a  cup.  He  gives  us  the  full 
process  in  the  following  words :  '*  From  this  cup,  the  baptizer  so  pours 
it  out  on  the  baptized,  that  it  shall  run  down  his  face,  as  the  ointment 
did  from  the  head  of  Aaron,  and  even  to  the  skirts,  rather  to  the  upper 
border  or  collar  of  his  garment  Psa.  cxxxiii.  2."  Not  only,  then,  must 
some  of  the  water  be  received  into  the  mouth,  some  of  it  must  also  run 
down  on  the  garments.  What  nice  adjustment  is  necessary  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  person  to  be  baptized,  that  all  these  mysteries  may  be  accom- 
plished ?  Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  if  a  little  oil  was  added  to 
the  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  Ewina  next  proceeds  to  caution  against  taking  offence  at  the 
simplicity  of  orieiital  manners,  and  to  justify,  by  examples,  this  drinking 
out  of  the  cup  of  nature.  But  all  this  is  unnecessary.  Could  Mr.  Ewing 
show  from  Scripture  that  we  are  to  drink  water  out  of  the  hollow  of  the 
baptizer's  hand,  we  would  submit  without  a  murmur.     He  himself 
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■itglii  luiTe  a  leflson  firooi  his  own  admonition.  It  is  very  applicable  to 
his  objection  to  immension.  But  because  it  was  customary  to  drink  out 
of  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  does  it  follow  that  baptism  must  be  such  a 
drinking  t  There  is  no  connexion  between  the  premises  and  the  con- 
clusion. 

Let  OS  not,  however,  be  too  rash  in  asserting  that  Mr.  Ewing  has  no 
Scripture  for  his  mysteries.  He  alleges  several  passages.  Was  ever 
the  Church  of  Rome  at  a  loss  for  Scripture  allusions  to  countenance 
its  rites  and  mysteries  f  In  no  instance  is  it  less  successful  than  Mr. 
Ewing.  He  aUeffes,  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  "  baptized  into  one  body ;"  and 
**  mwSd  to  drink  mto  one  Spirit''  But  does  this  imply  that  baptizing 
and  dnmking  are  the  same  emblem  1  Does  it  imply  that  these  two 
figures  are  taken  from  a  process  in  baptism  1  What  reason  is  there  to 
suppose  that  the  last  respects  that  ordinance  ?  The  two  figures  are  totally 
ancoonected, — as  unconnected  as  any  two  figures  that  in  conjunction  are 
applied  to  the  same  object  That  the  last  has  a  reference  to  drinking  in 
baptism,  is  as  arbitrary  a  conceit  as  anything  in  the  mysteries  of  popery. 

Mr.  Ewing  adds,  *' There  is  perhaps  a  more  intimate  connexion 
between  a  *  cup'  and  a  '  baptism,'  as  belonging  to  one  allusion,  than 
some  readers  of  Scripture  have  as  yet  remarked,  Matt  xx.  22,"  &c. 
These  figures  both  respect  one  object,  but  they  have  not,  as  Mr.  Ewing 
asserts,  one  oHusimi.  They  are  figures  as  independent  and  as  distinct, 
as  if  one  of  them  was  found  in  Genesis,  and  the  other  in  Revelation. 
One  of  them  represents  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  a  cup  of  bitterness  or 
poison,  which  he  must  drink ;  the  other  represents  the  same  sufferinss 
as  an  immersion  in  water.  When  the  Psalmist  says,  **  the  Lord  God  is 
a  smn  and  shield"  is  there  one  allusion  in  the  two  figures?  Both  the 
figures  represent  the  same  object,  but  they  have  a  separate  and  altogether 
independent  allusion.  The  sun  is  one  emblem,  a  shield  is  another.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  Psalmist  says,  *'  we  went  through  ^re  and  through 
water"  have  the  Jire  and  the  water  one  allusion?  This  criticism  is 
fi>onded  on  a  total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  figurative  language. 

Airain,  if  the  drinking  of  the  cup  and  the  baptism  have  one  Elusion, 
that  IS,  if  they  both  allude  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  why  are  both  ex- 
pressions used  ?  Is  nbt  this  the  same  as  to  say.  Are  you  able  to  suffer  as 
1  suffer^  and  to  he  h(qitixed  with  my  baptism  ?  It  gives  not  two  illustra* 
tions  of  the  same  thing,  but  merely  two  names.  If  drinking  the  cup  is 
baptism,  then  there  are  not  two  figures.  We  might  as  well  say,  the  son 
of  PkiUp  king  ofMacedon,  and  Alexander  the  Great.  But  if  the  drinking 
of  the  cup  and  the  baptism,  conjointly,  represent  the  same  object,  each 
exhibiting  a  part,  then  it  follows  that  the  baptism  is  not  baptism,  but  is 
part  of  baptism,  which  is  completed  by  the  drinking.  Besides,  this  view 
places  the  last  part  of  the  figure  first ;  the  drinking  is  before  the  pouring 
out  of  ike  cup. 

It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  if  sufferings  are  represented  as  tlie 
drinking  of  a  cup,  in  allusion  to  the  cup  of  nature  in  baptism,  then  the 
cirdinance  of  baptism  represents  sufferings  as  well  as  blessings.  The 
drinking  in  baptism  represents  not  only  the  reception  of  the  Spirit,  but 
the  sabring  of  afflictions.    The  figure  of  drinking  a  cup,  is  equally 
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calculated  to  represent  either.  But  both  cannot  be  contained  in  the 
same  cup.  Afflictions  might  be  represented  by  the  drinking  of  a  cap« 
but  not  by  the  cup  of  Christian  baptism,  which  represents  the  bleMtngs 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  expression, ''  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am 
I  straitened  till  it  be  finished/'  Luke  xii.  50,  Mr.  Ewing  explains  thos : 
**  I  have  a  cup  to  drink  of,  and  how  am  I  straitened  untiJ  it  be  finished." 
But  it  is  utterly  without  authwity  to  say,  that  baptism  is  a  cup.  Thia 
is  a  new  meaning  given  to  the  word,  with  as  little  foundation  as  to  say 
that  baptism  is  a  sword,  Mr.  Ewing  refers  to  Matt  xxvi.  39,  for  sup* 
port  to  this  explanation.  But  this  gives  him  not  a  shadow  of  counte- 
nance.  The  cup  there  s|>oken  of,  refers  indeed  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
but  the  cup  is  not  called  a  baptism.  These  figures  respect  the  same 
thing,  but  they  do  not  respect  the  same  likeness.  What  a  wild  idea,  to 
suppose  that  two  independent  metaphors  cannot  in  conjunction  iUustrate 
the  same  object !  A  hero  is  a  lion,  is  a  tower,  is  a  reck,  is  a  thousand 
things ;  without  supposing  any  identity  or  relation  between  the  lion,  and 
the  tower,  and  the  rock,  and  the  thousand  things  that  represent  him. 
It  is  really  sickening  to  dissect  such  criticism.  Proofs  and  illustrationt 
are  brought  forward  and  exhibited  with  an  importance  that  intimates 
them  quite  decisive,  which  have  not  the  most  distant  bearing  on  the 
point  in  hand.  The  passages  in  which  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
spoken  of,  under  the  figure  of  drinking  a  cup,  are  aU  mustered  and 
paraded,  as  if  the  fact  that  this  phrase  refers  to  the  same  thing  with  the 
figurative  baptism  of  Christ,  is  proof  that  they  are  the  same  figure,  or 
must  both  refer  to  baptism.  What  should  we  think  of  the  critic  who 
should  argue  that  the  phrase  sun  and  shield,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm, 
is  one  allusion,  because  they  both  refer  to  God?  This  is  the  very 
erticism  of  Mr.  Ewing. 

Mr.  Ewing  very  justly  observes,  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  by  God  is  represented  by  their  being  rsai- 
pelled  to  drink  a  cup.  But,  surely,  there  can  be  nothing  corresponding 
to  this  in  baptism.  We  are  not  compelled  to  drink  a  cup  of  poison, 
when  we  drink  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

*<  This  simplicity,  and  this  littleness  of  the  sign,''  says  Mr.  Ewinir, 
**  mark  its  resemblance  to  all  the  other  symbolic^  ordinances  of  God, 
and  distinguish  it  from  those  clumsy  and  unseemly  additions,  which  a 
superstitious  dependence  on  means,  or  rather  on  the  show  of  wisdom  in 
will-worship,  has  rendered  men  so  prone  to  adopt."  If  any  man  adopts 
immersion  from  a  dependence  on  means,  or  as  an  inventon  of  will- 
worship,  I  will  give  him  up  to  Mr.  Ewing's  most  indignant  reprobation. 
It  is  the  commandment  of  God  I  am  searching  after ;  and  if  I  find  this, 
I  will  never  use  any  rea&oning  to  make  the  si^  either  less  or  greater 
than  it  is.  <'  I  have  as  little  faith,"  continues  Mr.  Ewing,  **  in  the  com- 
promise of  copious  pouring,  as  in  the  enormity  of  immersion  baptism." 
But  according  to  some  of  the  precedents  alleged  by  the  author  himself, 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  have  little  faith  in  copious  pouring.  Even 
granting  that  the  Pentecost  baptism  was  pouring,  it  was  an  immeusehr, 
It  was  an  enormous^  copious  pouring.    It  was  a  pouring  that  filled  the 
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whole  houe.  It  is  Mr.  Bering's  business  to  reconcile  this  precedent 
with  his  popphg.  But  Mr.  Ewing  gives  us  reasons — Scripture  reasons, 
for  hia  having  little  faith  in  copious  pouring.  <*  A  small  quantity  of 
bluod  sprinkl^  once  a  year,"  says  he,  **  by  the  high  priest,  with  one  of 
hit  fingers,  on  a  little  gold-plated  seat,  was,  for  ages,  the  sign  to  Israel, 
<^  the  accqitance  in  heaven  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  whole 
church."  Very  true,  because  a  small  quantity  was  sufficient  to  perfect 
the  figure.  A  small  quantity  of  water  cannot  suffice  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  likeness  of  a  burial  and  resurrection,  which  are  declared  by  God 
to  be  the  import  of  baptism.  Had  God  commanded  to  sprinkle  with  a 
few  drops  <^  water,  or  to  pour  a  little  water  on  the  turned  up  face,  for 
a  purpose  that  such  an  emblem  is  calculated  to  serve,  it  would  have 
been  impious  to  change  this  into  another  ordinance  to  represent  a  burial 
and  resurrection.  A  little  blood  served  the  priest  for  sprinkling ;  but  a 
little  water  did  not  serve  him  for  his  bathing.  A  *'  little  gold-plated 
seat"  served  to  receive  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood ;  but  a  little  water 
did  not  serve  to  fill  the  brazen  sea.  "A  small  morsel  of  bread,  and  a 
sip  of  wine,"  d&c.  No  doubt  of  it;  but  this  small  quantity  is  as  fit  to 
represent  the  thing  figured,  as  a  baker's  shop  and  a  wine  cellar  would 
be.  **  The  handful  of  water,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  ''  on  the  face  of  the 
poUated  sinner,  confirms  the  good  news  of  the  washing  of  regeneration," 
Ilc.  If  washing  only  were  intended  to  be  represented,  this  might  be 
true :  but  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  has  declared,  that  this  ordinance  re- 

S resents  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  our  fellowship  with 
im  in  these,  by  faith  in  which  we  are  washed.  Had  not  God  instituted 
immersion,  and  explained  its  meaning,  man  could  not  do  either.  I 
disclaim  all  ordinances  of  will-worship,  and  all  human  explanations  of 
Scripture  ordinances.  Qod  only  can  institute.  God  only  can  interpret 
If  Mr.  Ewinff  claims  the  right  of  inventing  mysteries  in  the  signification 
of  baptism,  I  believe  he  wiB  not  find  a  feUow  among  those  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  question. 

The  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  is  figura- 
tively called  a  baptism,  from  its  external  resemblance  to  that  ordinance, 
and  from  being  q>pointed  to  serve  a  like  purpose,  as  well  as  to  figure 
the  same  thing.  **  Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be 
ignorant,  how  that  ali  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  aU  passed 
through  the  sea ;  and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in 
the  sea,"  1  Cor.  x.  1.  Here  they  are  said  to  have  been  baptized.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  there  is  in  their  passage  through  the 
sea,  something  that  resembles  both  the  external  form,  and  the  purpose 
of  Chrislian  baptism.  It  was  a  real  immersion — the  sea  stood  on  each 
side,  and  the  doad  covered  them.  But  it  was  not  a  literal  immersion  in 
waietf  in  the  same  way  as  Christian  baptism.  It  is,  therefore,  figuratively 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Christian  ordinance,  because  of  external 
similarity,  and  because  of  serving  the  like  purpose,  as  well  as  figuring 
the  same  event  The  going  down  of  the  Israelites  into  the  sea,  their 
being  covered  by  the  cloud,  and  their  issuing  out  on  the  other  side,  re- 
sembled the  baptism  of  believers,  served  a  like  purpose  as  attestinff 
their  faith  in  Moses  as  a  temporal  saviour,  and  figured  the  burial  and 
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resurrection  of  Christ  and  Christians,  as  wefl  as  Christian  baptism.  L'- 
Christian  baptism  is  a  representation  of  burial  and  resurrection, — and 
if  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  is  called  a  baptism,  we  are  warranted  in 
supposing  that  both  have  the  same  figurative  meaning.  It  has  been 
argued  by  some,  that  the  Israelites  were  baptized  by  the  rain  from  the 
cloud,  and  the  spray  from  the  sea.  But  this  is  quite  arbitrary ;  for  there 
is  nothing  said  about  rain  from  the  cloud,  or  i^ray  from  the  sea.  It  is 
not  in  evidence  that  any  such  things  existed.  On  the  contrary,  as  thej 
would  have  been  an  annoyance,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  thej 
did  not  exist  The  baptism  of  the  Israelites  in  ver.  2,  is  evidently  re- 
ferred to  their  having  been  under  the  cloud,  and  having  passed  through 
the  sea,  as  stated  in  the  first  verse. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  asks  in  astonishment,  '<  Are  our  brethren  not  sensible  of 
the  straining  that  is  necessary  to  make  out  immersion  baptism  here  ?" 
Not  in  the  least  sensible  of  any  straining,  I  can  assure  Dr.  Wardlaw. 
But  we  do  not  strain  to  make  out  a  literal  baptism,  as  respects  an  ordi- 
nance to  be  performed  as  an  appointment  of  God.  Surely  there  is  no 
straining,  to  see  in  this  fact  something  that  may  darkly  shadow  a  boriaJ. 
There  is  no  straining  to  find  in  it  something  corresponding  to  Christian 
baptism,  though  in  all  things  it  does  not  identify  with  it  However  ri- 
diculous this  conceit  may  appear  to  Dr.  Wardlaw,  it  is  the  very  thing  as- 
serted by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Israelites,  by  being  under  the  cloud,  and 
passing  through  the  sea,  were  baptized  into  Moses.  By  venturing  to 
enter  into  the  sea,  they  professed  and  exhibited  full  confidence  in  Moses 
as  sent  of  God  to  lead  them  out  of  Egypt  to  Canaan. 

'*A  dry  baptism ! "  exclaims  Dr.  Wardlaw.  Be  patient.  Dr.  Wardlaw: 
was  not  the  Pentecost  baptism  a  dry  baptism  ?  Christian  baptism  is  not 
a  dry  baptism ;  but  the  baptism  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Red  Sea,  were  dry  baptisms.  Immersion  does  not  necessarily  imply 
wetting :  immersion  in  water  implies  this.  "  Would  our  brethren,"  says 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  consider  a  man  duly  baptized  by  his  being  placed  be- 
tween two  cisterns  of  water,  with  a  third  over  his  head?"  Certainly  not 
Nothing  is  Christian  baptism,  but  the  immersion  of  a  believer  in  water, 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus.  Every  thing  that  can  be  called 
immersion  is  not  baptism  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ  Strange,  indeed, 
that  Dr.  Wardlaw  should  suppose  that  every  thing  is  Christian  baptism, 
which  can  be  denominated  an  immersion.  To  be  spotted  with  blood  b 
a  sprinkling:  would  Dr.  Wardlaw  consider  thb  true  Christian  baptism  f 
In  an  ordinance  of  Christ  there  is  something  more  than  mode.  Would 
Dr.  Wardlaw  consider  a  man  duly  baptized,  when  he  is  sprinkled  with 
rain,  or  wet  with  dew?  The  Spirit  of  God  calls  the  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea  a  baptism ;  a  likeness  then  it  must  have  to  the  Christian  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  to  which  there  is  an  undoubted  reference.  Surely 
it  requires  less  straining  to  find  this  likeness  from  the  facts  stated,  than 
from  fancies  supposed.  The  passage  through  the  sea  as  much  resem- 
bles baptism,  as  the  manna  does  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper. .  They 
are  figures  of  the  same  thing,  and  therefore,  though  different,  are  simi- 
lar. 
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Sbction  XV. — ^Having  examined  the  testimony  of  the  figurative  appli 
cations  of  the  word  haptizo,  1  shall  now  try  what  light  can  be  obtained 
from  its  syntax,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  found.  Matt.  iii.  11 : 
"I  baptize  you  tn  water."  It  may  be  surprising  that,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  subject,  I  should  still  lay  any  stress  on  the  prepo- 
sition en,  in.  I  may  be  asked,  Do  you  deny  that  it  may  be  translated 
with  /  I  do  not  deny  this,  yet  I  am  still  disposed  to  lay  stress  on  it.  A 
word  may  be  used  variously,  yet  be  in  each  of  its  applications  capable 
of  being  definitely  ascertained.  Were  not  this  the  case,  language  would 
be  incapable  of  conveying  definite  meaning.  To  ascertain  its  meaning 
here,  I  shall  submit  Uie  following  observations :  I,  In  is  its  primary 
and  most  usual  signification.  Even  in  the  instances  in  which  it  is 
translated  otherwise,  it  may  generally  be  reduced  to  its  primary  mean- 
ing, althouffh  it  is  more  usual  with  our  idiom  to  employ  other  prepo- 
sitions, nrhere  are  instances,  indeed,  in  which  we  cannot  trace  the 
primary  idea.  This,  however,  is  nothing  but  what  happens  with  our 
own  preposition  in,  and  with  all  prepositions.  If  the  Greeks  say,  en 
cheiri  ischura,  (in  a  strong  hand,)  we  say,  they  went  out  in  arms.  En  is 
■o  obviously  the  parent  of  tn,  that  Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  **  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  translation.''  He  considers  it  merely  a  change  of  alphabet. 
It  may  be  true,  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  formation  of  the  derived 
word,  but  it  certainly  is  a  translation  in  as  fuU  a  sense  as  any  one  word 
is  a  translation  of  another.  It  is  not  like  baptize,  which  was  not  a  word 
of  our  language.  Jit  is  an  English  word,  as  truly  as  en  is  a  Greek  one. 
It  b  given  as  an  equivalent  to  en,  not  because  it  was  formed  from  it,  but 
because  in  meaning  it  coincides  with  it.  We  adopted  the  word  and  its 
meaning  also. 

2.  As  the  instances  i^  the  acceptation  of  this  preposition  in  which 
the  prhnary  idea  cannot  be  traced  are  extremely  few,  so  it  cannot  be 
admitted  in  a  signification  inconsistent  with  this  idea,  except  when 
necessity  demands  it  If  the  words  in  connexion  admit  the  primary 
and  usual  meaning,  it  is  unwarrantable  to  look  for  another.  Such  a 
use  would  render  the  passage  inextricably  equivocal.  The  passages  in 
which  it  is  translated  with,  are,  without  exception,  of  this  cast.  They 
would  not  make  sense  in  our  idiom,  if  en  were  translated  tn.  Without 
such  a  necessity,  no  translator  would  ever  think  of  rendering  en  by  with. 
What  is  more  usual  than  to  find,  when  en  is  translated  among,  d&c, 
critics  explaining  it  as  being  ^*  literally  in  ?"  Now,  in  the  instance 
alluded  to,  all  the  words  in  connexion  admit  the  primary  and  usual 
meaning  of  en.  Even  the  most  extravagant  of  our  opponents  admit, 
that  baptixo  signifies  to  dip.  If,  then,  the  word  also  signifies  to  pour, 
to  use  en  in  connexion  with  it,  would  render  it  altogether  equivocal. 
We  could  not  firom  the  passage  determine  its  meaning.  I  contend, 
then,  that  though  en  may  sometimes  be  translated  with,  yet  it  cannot 
be  so  used  here.  For  if  haptizo  is  allowed  to  denote  dip,  and  not  pour, 
with  is  rejected  as  incongruous :  if  haptizo  is  supposed  to  signify  either 
Sp  or  pour,  then  to  use  a  preposition  after  it  which  usually  signifies  in, 
but  here  in  the  sense  of  t^iVA,  which  is  rare,  would  inevitably  be  equi- 
rocal,  or  would  rather  lead  to  a  false  meaning.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
P  16 
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that  such  an  equivocal  expression  could  be  used  with  respect  to  the 
performance  of  a  Divine  ordinance,  which  is  to  be  a  precedent  for  ail 

ages. 

3.  I  have  produced  innumerable  examples  in  which  en  is  construed 
with  this  verb  incontestably  in  the  sense  of  dipping.  If,  then,  we  have 
found  the  disputed  phrase  in  a  situation  in  which  our  opponents  must 
admit  our  meaning  of  it;  if  the  examples  of  this  meaning  of  the  phrase 
are  numerous ;  and  if  no  example  can  be  produced  in  which  the  phrase 
is  used  in  a  situation  in  which  we  must  confess  that  it  refers  to  pouring, 
or  any  other  thing  but  dipping, — all  the  laws  of  language  forbid  the 
supposition  of  pouring.  What  can  forbid  the  phrase  to  have  its  usual 
meaning  ?  What  can  authorise  a  meaning  which  the  phrase  has  not 
necessarily  in  any  other  passage  7  ^ 

4.  Even  Mr.  Swing's  translation  of  bapHzo  will  not  construe  with  en 
in  the  sense  of  ufith.  He  would  not  say,  I  pop  you  with  UHtter,  but  / 
pop  upon  you  with  water.  Now,  there  is  no  t^pon  in  the  verb.  Mr. 
£wing,  indeed,  supposes  himself  at  liberty  to  vary  his  word  pop  by  any 
preposition  he  chooses  to  subjoin  to  it.  But  he  cannot  do  so  without 
something  in  the  original  to  justify  the  variation.  I  have  shown  that 
to  pop,  to  pop  upon,  to  pop  into,  &c.,  are  all  different  words.  To  con* 
sider  them  all  as  contained  in  baptizo  and  in  pop,  is  to  say  that  a  half' 
penny  is  a  guinea,  because  in  a  guinea  there  is  a  portion  of  copper, — 
or  that  copper  is  breus,  because  brass  contains  copper  as  a  part  of  its 
composition. 

5.  Any  translation  that  can  be  given  of  en  is  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  haptizo  signifies  to  pour.  We  could  not  say,  "  I  pour 
you  with  water."  Pour  must  be  immediately  followed  by  the  thing 
poured,  and  not  with  the  person  on  whom  anything  \s  poured.  It  is  not 
/  pour  you  with  water,  but  /  pour  water  upon  you.  The  syntax,  then, 
of  the  word,  as  well  as  its  acceptation,  forbids  pouring  as  the  mode  of 
baptism. 

What  I  have  further  to  observe  on  this  passage,  will  occur  in  my  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Ewing^s  attack  on  Dr.  Campbell's  note. 

In  admitting  that  en  may  sometimes  signify  with.  Dr.  Campbell 
appears  to  ground  the  fact  on  a  Hebraism.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Ewing 
understands  him ;  in  which  he  coincides.  "  That  the  phraseology  to 
which  the  Dr.  refers,"  says  Mr.  Ewing, ''  does  not  restrict  the  sense  to 
tit,  but  absolutely  recommends  the  sense  of  with,  appears  from  the 
occasional  omission  of  the  preposition,  the  use  of  it  in  such  phrases 
being  entirely  a  Hebraism,  corresponding  with  the  Hebrew  heth,  which, 
as  the  Dr.  owns,  signifies  with  as  well  as  in**  Now,  in  opposition  both 
to  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Ewing,  I  maintain  that  en  in  this  use  is  not  a 
Hebraism,  either  in  its  meaning  or  use.  It  signifies  with  in  classical 
Greek,  as  well  as  in  the  Septuagint  or  New  Testament ;  and  just  in  the 
same  circumstances.  It  is  also  as  frequently  used  with  this  verb  in  the 
heathen  authors,  as  in  the  Scriptures.  To  convince  any  one  of  this,  it 
is  necessary  only  to  look  over  the  examples  which  I  have  produced,  both 
with  respect  to  hapto  and  birptizo,  which  perfectly  coincide  in  their 
.ayntax.     Was  Hippocrates  a  Hellenistic  Jew  ? 
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Indeed,  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  preposition,  that  it  may 
'correspond  with  a  Hebrew  preposition,  is  a  thing  which,  though  the 
conceit  has  been  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  many  great  names,  b 
a  pure  absurdity.  To  do  so,  would  not  be  to  speak  the  Greek  language. 
To  do  aoy  would  be  to  mislead  all  the  Greek  nations.  There  is  not  one 
instance  in  which  such  a  thing  is  done  in  the  word  of  God.  If  the 
apostles  used  the  Greek  prepositions,  not  as  the  Greeks  themselves  used 
them,  but  as  the  Hebrews  used  theirs,  they  have  not  given  a  revelation 
of  the  will  ^^  Qod.  This  view  of  the  Hebraism  of  the  New  Testament 
b  one  of  Uie  worst  things  in  Dr.  CampbeU's  translation.  Whatever  may 
be  the  extent  of  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  they  cannot, 
consistently  with  the  honour  of  revelation,  be  supposed  to  affect  the 
sense.  This  supposition  is  the  resource  of  those  who  wish  to  corrupt 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or,  in  some  way,  to  modify  a  disagreeable  doctrine. 

Equallj  groundless,  and  even  equally  absurd,  is  Mr.  Swing's  assertion, 
that  the  fact  that  the  preposition  is  sometimes  omitted,  recommends  the 
sense  of  with.  If  that  preposition  is  sometimes  written,  and  sometimes 
left  out,  it  is  as  clear  as  an  axiom,  that  the  passages  in  which  it  is 
omitted,  must  agree  with  the  passages  in  which  it  is  written,  and  must 
be  translated  just  as  if  it  were  present  The  meaning  of  the  passages, 
then,  in  which  it  is  omitted,  must  be  determined  by  those  in  which  it  is 
written.  When  it  is  not  expressed  it  must  be  understood.  Such  an 
omission,  then,  can  cast  no  light  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Ewing  alleges,  that  **  our  English  translators,  at  least,  being 
friends  of  immersion,  would  have  been  led  by  their  system  to  have 
patronised  the  Dr.'s  translation.  But  this  is  a  fallacious  argument 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  on  this  question  our  translators  were 
*'  directly  opposed"  to  him.  But  what  sort  of  friends  were  they  to 
immersion?  Just  such  as  Professor  Porson,  and  the  thousands  of 
learned  men  who  have  the  candour  to  confess  the  truth,  though,  as  they 
think  the  matter  of  little  importance,  they  practise  the  contrary.  There 
was  then  no  temptation  to  induce  them  to  testify  for  immersion.  There 
was  the  strongest  temptation  to  induce  tliem  to  accommodate  their 
translation  to  the  practice  of  their  church,  not  to  tlieir  views  of  the 
original  mode  of  baptism.  Dr.  Wall  was  so  far  a  friend  of  immersion, 
that  he  would  have  preferred  it;  yet  how  has  he  laboured  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  necessary  I  Mr.  Ewing's  friend's  strictures,  then,  on  Dr.  Ryland, 
have  no  weight,  for  they  view  the  subject  in  a  false  light.  The  authority 
of  oar  translators  in  our  favour,  is  the  authority,  not  of  friends,  but  of 
practical  opposers ;  and,  as  Dr.  Campbell  has  shown,  real  opposers,  in 
every  case,  that  could,  in  their  judgment,  admit  pouring  or  sprinkling. 

Dt.  Campbell  has  censured  our  translators  as  inconsistent,  in  render- 
ing en  udaii  "  with  water,"  while  they  rendered  en  to  lordane  **  in 
Jordan."  How  does  Mr.  Ewing  vindicate  them  from  inconsistency  ? 
Why,  by  alleging  that  the  former  refers  to  the  act  and  elements  of 
baptism,  and  the  latter  to  the  place  !  Now,  this  might  vindicate  Mr. 
Ewing,  but  it  does  not  vindicate  our  translators.  Mr.  Ewing  forgets 
that  Uie  conceit  that  lardane  is  not  the  river,  but  the  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river,  is  of  his  own  invention.    Oiu  translators 
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evidently  understood  it  of  the  river  itself,  as  every  sober  reader  must  do. 
Our  translators,  then,  remain  under  Dr.  Campbell's  censure,  for  any« 
thing  that  Mr.  Ewing  has  done  to  relieve  them. 

But  let  us  see  if  he  can  justify  himself  in  this  business.  I  admit  that 
**  a  difference  of  connexion"  will  justify  us  in  **  understanding  the  same 
word  in  a  different  sense."  But  I  see  no  difference  of  connexion  here. 
On  the  contrary,  the  word  Jordan,  in  the  sixth  verse,  as  evidently 
ineans  the  river  Jordan,  as  water  in  the  eleventh  verse  means  water. 
The  Jordan  never  signifies,  as  Mr.  Ewing  supposes,  the  plain  *of  Jordan, 
the  valley  of  Jordan^  or  Jordanrdale,  This  is  a  figment  formed  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Can  Mr.  Ewing  justify  this  explanation  by  a  single 
corresponding  example,  in  which  a  similar  phrase  must  be  so  understocxi  ? 
Were  we  to  read  in  the  newspapers  that  certain  persons  in  Glasgow 
were  baptized  in  the  Clyde,  should  we  understand  that  it  imported  merely 
that  they  were  baptized  in  Clydesdale?  This  is  a  daring  perversion  of 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  requires  a  hardihood  that  every 
heretic  does  not  possess.  An  Arian  or  a  Socinian  does  not  require  more. 
No  Neological  gloss  is  more  extravagant  The  Spirit  of  God  tells  us 
that  our  Lord  did  many  miracles ;  the  Neologist  forces  him  to  say  that 
there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  the  Saviour's  works.  The  Spirit  of 
God  tells  us  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  baptized  by  John  tn  the 
Jordan ;  Mr.  Ewing  forces  him  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  Jordan,  but  in 
Jordan-dale.  What  a^stem  is  it  that  compels  its  abettors  to  take  such 
liberties  with  the  wora  of  God !  I  view  such  conduct,  not  only  with 
disapprobation,  but  with  horror. 

But  Mr.  Ewing  says  that  an  Evangelist  explains  the  thing  in  his 
sense.  This  is  high  authority  indeed.  I  will  ask  no  better.  If  this  is 
made  good,  I  will  bow  with  submission.  **  That  it  was  not  the  water  of 
the  river,  but  the  country  on  its  banks,  is  evident  from  the  fuUer  and 
more  particular  account  of  the  apostle  John.  What  Matthew  calls,  in 
Jordan,  John  calls,  tn  Bethabara,  and  expressly  says,  it  was  beyond 
Jordan." 

I  admit  the  premises ;  I  deny  the  conclusion.  Let  the  two  evange- 
lists refer  to  the  same  thing,  yet  what  the  one  calls  Jordan,  the  other 
does  not  call  Bethabara.  Matthew  speaks  of  the  river  in  which  John 
was  baptizing ;  John  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  baptizing.  John  is 
more  particular  as  to  the  part  of  the  river  in  which  the  Baptist  was 
baptizing;  it  was  in  the  town  of  Bethabara.  Matthew  is  more  particular 
with  respect  to  the  water  in  which  he  was  baptizing ;  it  was  the  Jordan. 
Corresponding  to  this,  with  respect  to  the  same  person,  one  writer  might 
say,  ''  he  was  baptizing  in  the  Clyde ;"  another,  "  he  was  baptizing  in 
Glasgow."  Mr.  Ewing  himself,  in  asserting  that  John's  account  of  this 
matter  is  more  particular  than  that  of  Matthew,  virtually  admits  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  Jordan  should  be  perfectly  equivalent  to  Bethabara; 
for  if  one  account  may  be  more  particular  than  another,  Bethabara  may 
axpress  the  place  or  part  of  the  river,  while  Jordan  expresses  the  water 
in  which  John  baptized 

Let  it,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  expression  of  the  one  evangelist 
exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  other,  what  follows!    As  Jordan 
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■ifftiifies^  Jordan-dale,  so  Bethabara  must  not  denote  the  town,  but  the 
whole  district  supposed  to  be  called  Jordan-dale.     According  to  Mr 
Ewring  himself,  these  two  words  do  not  correspond.  He  makes  the  one  to 
denote  the  whole  country ;  the  other,  one  town  situated  in  the  country. 

Still  it  may  be  said,  if  the  two  accounts  refer  to  the  same  thing,  as 
John  is  said  to  be  baptizing  in  Bethabara,  and  as  this  town  was  beyond 
Jordan,  so  he  could  not  be  baptizing  in  the  river,  which  was  on  one 
side  of  the  town.  Mr.  Ewing  will  let  us  come  to  the  margin  of  thf 
stream,  but  the  phrase,  he  says,  will  not  carry  us  ''  one  jot  farther."  This 
is  hard  enough.  I  will  try  to  advance  a  little  into  the  river.  This  I  am 
enabled  to  do  with  the  sanction  of  the  usual  phraseology  in  similar 
cases.  The  limits  of  a  town,  in  speaking  in  a  general  way,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  houses.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  man  is  charged  with  having  committed  a  breach  of  the  peace,  on 
a  certain  day  of  the  month,  in  Glasgow.  In  proving  an  cHihi^  he  alleges 
that  he  was  on  that  day  in  the  town  of  Belfast.  Opposite  counsel  cries 
out,  *'  My  lords,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  he  is  a  perjured  rascal,  for 
I  can  prove  that  he  was  the  whole  of  that  day  in  a  ship  in  Belfast  heu^ 
hour.  He  never  once  entered  the  town  that  day."  What  will  the  judge 
and  jury  think  of  such  a  mode  of  proof  7  Surely  he  was  in  Belfast 
when  he  was  in  the  port  of  Belfast  And  is  it  not  the  same  thing  with 
the  town  and  port  of  Bethabara  ?  When  Mr.  Ewing  changes  his  views 
on  the  subject,  and  comes  over  to  Belfast  to  baptize  his  brethren  in  that 
town,  it  wUl  be  ask^  by  some  of  the  people  of  Glasgow,  Where  is  Mr. 
Ewing?  The  reply  will  be,  "  He  is  in  Belfast,  baptizing  the  indepen- 
dent chnrch  of  that  town."  This  reply  will  be  made  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  of  the  water.  Might  it  not  also  be  said,  that  the 
people  of  Glasgow  go  down  to  Gourock  or  Helensburgh  to  bathe?  Yet 
the  place  of  bathing  is  in  the  sea.  Might  it  not  also  be  said,  that  such 
a  person  was  drowned  in  Port-Glasgow  while  he  was  bathing  in  the 
Clyde  ?  In  like  manner,  it  might  have  been  added  to  John's  account, 
that  the  Baptist  was  baptizing  in  Jordan.  John  was  baptizing  in  Betha' 
bora  in  the  Jordan.  Now,  Mr.  Ewing,  say  candidly,  am  I  not  now  entitled 
to  step  a  little  distance  from  the  margin  into  the  river  ?  Have  I  not  de- 
molished this  strong  hold? 

But  I  have  many  other  resources,  had  it  been  necessary  to  employ 
them  on  this  point  A  small  bend  in  the  river,  or  hollow  in  the  bed  on 
one  side,  might  have  formed  a  basin,  so  that  houses  might  actually  have 
been  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  river,  than  some  parts  of  the  basin.  A 
bare  possibility  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  obviate  a  difficulty.  But  sober 
criticism  could  never  dwell  on  such  things.  The  common  forms  of  speech 
utterly  condemn  such  a  mode  of  opposition.  Indeed,  the  houses  do  not 
generally  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  sea  or  river.  If  a  town  was  limit- 
ed by  the  houses,  the  quay  itself  would  oRen  be  no  part  of  it.  Tlie 
harbour  has  as  good  a  title  to  be  included  in  the  town  as  the  quay. 

But  there  is  another  awkward  situation  in  which  our  view,  it  seems, 

eKces  John  the  Baptist,  out  of  which  I  must  endeavour  to  deliver  him. 
r.  Ewing  asserts,  that  if  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in  Bethabara,  standi 
ing  in  the  water  of  the  river,  then  he  must  have  been  in  that  situation 
p2 
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when  he  bore  his  testimony  to  the  priests  and  Levites.  Now,  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  keep  the  poor  man  in  the  water  during  this  discourse.  1 
will  endeavour,  then,  to  put  him  on  dry  ground.  Tbe  argument  is,  that 
in  John  i.  23,  all  the  things  preriously  mentioned  are  said  to  have  been 
done  tn  Bethahara,  where  John  was  haptixing.  Therefore,  if  he  was 
standing  in  the  water  when  he  spoke  to  the  priests,  all  the  things  are 
Mrid  to  be  done  in  the  same  place.  The  answer  is,  all  the  things  were 
"  Vwed  done  in  the  same  place,  that  is,  in  Bethabara,  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  they  were  done  in  the  same  part  of  Bethabara.  When  Mr 
Ewing  comes  to  baptize  his  brethren  in  Belfast,  it  is  likely  he  may  have 
a  fierce  encounter  with  the  Arians.  The  Glasgow  newspapers  will  say, 
"  these  things  happened  in  Belfast,  where  Mr.  Ewing  was  baptizing.' 
Will  the  people  of  Glasgow  understand  that  the  engagement  with  the 
Arians  was  when  Mr.  Ewing  was  actually  baptizing!  Ah,  Mr.  Ewing! 
what  shall  I  call  such  a  mode  of  opposing  immersion!  Shall  I  call  it 
childish?  Or  shall  I  call  it  perverse?  Were  it  in  reality  asserted,  that 
John  gave  his  testimony  to  the  priests  while  he  was  baptizing,  I  would 
implicitly  believe  it.  The  thing  is  not  impossible.  There  is  not,  how^ 
ever,  the  smallest  appearance  of  such  an  assertion. 

That  Jordan  denotes  the  river,  and  not  the  country  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Jordan,  is  not  only  obvious  from  the  word  of  Gkxl,  it  is  expressly 
asserted  to  be  the  river  by  Mark  i.  5,  where  the  word  river  is  ji lined  to 
it.  ''And  there  went  qnt  unto  him  all  the  land  of  Judea,  and  they  of 
Jerusalem,  and  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan,  confess- 
ing their  sins."  Nothing  can  limit  the  word  more  clearly  than  this,  in 
the  river  Jordan,  As  if  the  Holy  Spirit  had  anticipated  Mr.  E wing's 
perversion  of  the  word  Jordan,  by  converting  it,  without  any  authority, 
into  Jordan-dale,  the  word  river  is  added  to  it  by  Mark.  Mr.  Ewing, 
indeed,  says,  that  if  John  i.  28,  Matt.  iii.  6 — 13,  John  x.  40,  are  con- 
sidered, they  will  explain  Mark  i.  5,  in  his  sense.  But  I  hope  I  have 
shown  that  these  passages  have  no  bearing  on  the  point  It  would  be  a 
strange  explanation  that  would  explain  the  river  Jordan  not  to  be  the 
river  Jordan,  but  some^ng  else.  This  would  be  a  Nedogical  expla- 
nation. There  is  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  other  evidence 
that  baptism  was  performed  by  immersion.  It  is  said  that  Jesus,  when 
he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway /rom  the  water.  I  admit  the  proper 
translation  of  apo  is  from,  and  not  out  of;  and  that  the  argument  from 
the  former  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  is  founded  on  ek, 
out  of,  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Ewing,  that  opo  would  have  its  mean- 
ing fully  verified,  if  they  had  only  gone  down  to  the  ed^  of  the  wa- 
ter. I  shall  not  take  a  jot  more  from  a  passage  than  it  contains.  The 
Bible  is  orthodox  enough  for  me  as  it  is.  How  then  can  I  deduce  dip^ 
ping  from  the  phrases  going  dotim,  and  coming  vp  from  f  My  argument 
IS  this. — If  baptism  had  not  been  by  immersion,  there  can  be  no  ade- 

3uate  cause  alleged  for  going  to  the  river.  Can  sober  judgment,  can  can- 
our  suppose,  that  if  a  handful  of  water  would  have  sufficed  for  baptism, 
they  would  have  gone  to  the  river?  Many  evasions  have  been  aJleged 
to  get  rid  of  this  argument,  but  it  never  will  be  fairly  answered.  I  have 
strong  suspicions  that  these  evasions  are  scarcely  satisfactory,  even  to 
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those  who  make  tbem.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  they  are  not  perplexed 
with  the  circumstance  of  John  the  Baptist's  great  predilection  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jordan,  and  other  places,  where  the  water  is  the  very 
reason  assigned  for  the  preference.  There  is  no  spot  on  the  earth  in 
which  a  human  being  can  be  found,  that  without  any  inconvenience  will 
not  afford  a  handful  of  water.  Even  in  a  besieged  town,  with  a  scarcity 
of  water,  what  would  sprinkle  the  whole  inhabitants  would  not  be  felt  atf' 
a  sensible  loss.  -'-  \  "* 

Mr.  Ewing  attempts  to  account  for  the  above  phraseology,  by  the  fact 
that  fountains  and  rivers  are  generally  in  hollow  places.  This,  indeed, 
accounts  for  the  phraseolo^,  but  does  it  account  for  this  fact !  Whether 
the  river  was  in  a  hill  or  in  a  valley,  why  did  they  go  to  it,  when  a 
handful  of  water  would  have  sufficed.  Mr.  Ewing  himself  says,  '*  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  John  frequented  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  as  the 
most  convenient  place  of  the  wilderness,  not  only  for  multitudes  to  attend 
kim,  but  also  for  having  water  at  hand  with  which  to  baptize  them." 
But  was  there  any  place  in  Judea  in  which  he  could  not  find  a  supply  of 
water  for  popping  or  sprinkling  ?  The  greatest  crowd  that  ever  assem- 
bled might  be  popped  at  a  small  fountain.  Besides,  however  many  the 
persons  were  who  went  to  his  baptism,  there  is  no  foundation  to  suppose 
that  immense  crowds  were  always  with  him.  The  account  itself  does 
not  imply  that  there  ever  was  at  any  time  an  immense  crowd.  AH 
Judea  and  Jerusalem  are  said  to  be  baptized  by  him ;  but  they  are  not 
said  to  have  been  with  him  at  once,  or  even  in  crowds  at  any  one  time. 
Why  should  they  be  supposed  to  have  staid  with  him  any  considerable 
time? 

But  our  argument  on  this  passage  is  not  only  that  they  frequented 
the  banks  of  Jordan ;  but  that,  being  there  for  the  performance  of 
baptism,  they  went  down  to  the  water.  Now,  if  an  army  encamped  on 
Glasgow  Green  in  a  time  of  war,  were  all  to  be  baptized  by  popping^ 
wonid  they  bring  the  water  from  the  river,  or  would  they  all  go  to 
the  very  ^ge  of  the  water?  Why  did  Jesus  go  down  to  the  water, 
when  the  water  might  as  well  have  been  broug|t  up  to  him  ?  Does 
Mr.  Ewing  take  the  infants  to  the  edge  of  the  C^e  when  he  is  popping 
them  ?  This  answer,  then,  is  but  an'  evasion.  No  reason  has  ever  been 
given,  or  ever  will  be  given,  to  account  for  this  fact,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  baptizing  with  a  handful  of  water. 

Mr.  Ewing  observes  that  this  phraseology  is  confined  to  baptisms  out 
of  doors.  Very  true,  but  in  Mr.  Swing's  baptism,  why  were  there  any 
baptisms  out  of  doors?  If  they  are  popped  upon  with  a  handful  of 
water,  any  number  might  successively  be  popped  \n  the  same  house  with 
equal  convenience  as  out  of  doors.  When  a  conveniency  for  baptism 
was  found  within  doors,  there  was  no  recourse  to  a  river ;  and  then  there 
could  be  no  going  down  nor  coming  up.  When  a  person  was  baptized 
in  a  bath,  the  baptizer  was  not  in  the  water  at  all. 

Mr.  Evring  says, ''  Rebekah  went  down  to  the  well — and  came  up.'* 
*  Does  this  imply  that  she  immersed  herself?  No.  She  went  down  to 
the  weD,  and  filled  her  pitcher,  and  came  up."  Very  true.  But  are  the 
parallel?    Do  they  not  differ  in  the  very  point  in  which  it  is 
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essential  for  Mr.  Swing's  argument  that  they  should  agree  ?  This  illnv* 
tration  favours  us,  and  refutes  Mr.  Ewing  himself.  If  Rebekah  went 
down  to  the  well,  she  had  a  good  errand  to  the  well — an  errand  that  ii 
not  left  to  be  supplied  by  conjecture,  but  is  expressly  specified,  namely, 
to  fill  her  pitcher.  Can  Mr.  Ewing  show  such  an  errand  in  going  to  the 
edge  of  the  river ybr  popping  ?  Even  the  idiot  that  followed  the  Armasb 
coach  to  Dublin,  to  see  if  the  great  wheels  would  overtake  the  litue 
'  ones,  had  an  errand.  But  if  popping  is  baptism,  there  could  be  do 
errand  to  the  river  for  the  performance  of  the  ordinance.  **  Gideon," 
says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  brought  down  the  people  unto  the  water."  "  Was  it 
to  immerse  them  ?  No.;  it  was  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  drinking." 
And  could  there  be  a  better  refutation  of  Mr.  Ewing  than  what  he  gives 
himself  7  Gideon  did  not  lead  the  people  to  the  river  for  no  purpose. 
The  object  is  expressed.  Let  us  have  such  a  reason  for  John's  baptizing 
at  Jordan,  and  it  will  suffice  us.  Mr.  Ewing  entirely  mistakes  the  jet  of 
this  argument  I  observe  also,  that  Matt.  iii.  6,  Mark  i.  5,  cannot  admit 
vouring  as  the  sense  of  baptizo,  Ebaptisanto  en  to  lordane  cannot  be 
rendered  they  were  poured  in  Jordan,  nor  urith  Jordan,  nor  in  Jordtm^ 
dale.  The  water  is  poured,  not  the  people.  If  the  clumsy  expression 
poured  upon  could  be  admitted,  it  is  not  to  be  found.  The  upon  is 
wanting.  TTie  people  were  poured  upon  in  Jordan-dale,  would  be  a  very 
awkward  expression.  Yet  shabby  as  such  an  auxiliary  would  be,  even 
that  is  not  to  be  found. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch.  Acts  viii.  36.  **  And 
as  they  went  on  their  way,  they  came  to  a  certain  water :  and  the  eanueli 
said,  See,  here  is  water ;  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  And 
Philip  said.  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he 
answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  And 
he  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand  still :  and  they  went  down  both  into 
the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  eunuch ;  and  he  baptized  him.  And  when 
they  were  come  up  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  causht  away 
Philip,"  &c.  This  is  as  correct  and  as  literal  a  translation  of  the  words 
as  can  possibly  be  made ;  and  surely  it  is  so  plain  that  the  most  illiterate 
man  can  be  at  no  losf  to  discover  from  it  the  mind  of  the  Lord  on  the 
subject.  I  have  written  some  hundred  pages  on  the  mode  of  this  ordi- 
nance, yet  to  a  mind  thirsting  to  know  the  will  of  God,  and  uninfluenced 
by  prejudice,  this  passage  without  comment  is  in  my  view  amply  suffi- 
cient. The  man  who  can  read  it,  and  not  see  immersion  in  it,  must  have 
something  in  his  mind  unfavourable  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  As 
Ions  as  I  fear  God,  I  cannot,  for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  resist  the 
evidence  of  this  single  document  Nay,  had  I  no.  more  conscience  than 
Satan  himself,  I  could  not  as  a  scholar  attempt  to  expel  immersion  from 
this  account  All  the  ingenuity  of  all  the  critics  in  Europe  could  not 
silence  the  evidence  of  this  passage.  Amidst  the  most  violent  perversion 
that  it  can  sustain  on  the  rack,  it  will  still  cry  oni,  immersion,  immersion! 

Philip,  in  preaching,  had  shown  that  believers  were  to  be  baptized 
immediately,  yet  the  eunuch  never  speaks  of  being  baptized  till  he  came 
to  water.  Now,  this  implies  immersion.  Had  a  handfiil  of  water  been 
sufficient,  this  might  have  been  found  in  any  place.     Had  it  been  even 
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a  desert  without  water,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ihe  eunuch  would 
have  a  supply  of  water  with  him. 

When  they  came  to  the  water,  instead  of  sending  down  one  of  the 
retinue  to  bring  up  a  httle  water,  they  went  down  to  the  water.  Mr. 
Ewiug  supposes  that  our  argument  is  founded  on  tlie  mere  going  down 
and  coming  up.  But  it  is  upon  the  circumstance  that  no  reason  can  be 
given  iat  the  g^ng  down  but  the  immersion.  What  would  take  them 
to  the  water,  when  the  water  could  be  more  conveniently  brought  to 
them? 

But  they  not  only  went  down  to  the  water ;  they  went  into  the  water. 
What  would  take  them  into  the  water,  if  a  handful  of  water  would 
suffice? 

Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that  there  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the 
account  of  their  going  into  the  water.  It  is  not  only  said,  '*  thty  went 
into  the  water ;"  our  attention  is  fixed  on  the  fact  that  they  both  went 
into  the  water.  This,  we  might  think,  would  suffice.  Yet  the  Holy 
Spirit  marks  the  circumstance  still  more  precisely.  He  adds,  both  Philip 
and  the  eunuch.  Can  any  one  imagine  that  such  a  precision,  such 
an  apparent  redundancy  of  expression,  is  not  designed  to  teach  some- 
thing that  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  foresaw  would  be  denied  \  Had  the 
water  been  deep  enough  at  the  edge,  the  eunuch  only  might  have  been 
in  the  water.  But  in  this  case  both  the  baptizer  and  the  baptized  went 
m/0  the  water.  Now,  this  determines  that  the  preposition  eis  must  be 
rendered  tn/o,  and  not  tot/o,  as  Mr.  Ewing  would  have  it.  Had  the 
account  related  merely  to  the  going  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  there 
would  be  so  use  in  saying  that  they  both  went  down.  Could  it  be  neces- 
sary to  inform  us  that  Philip,  the  baptizer,  went  to  the  place  of  baptism 
as  well  as  the  person  to  be  baptized  \  What  woul  i  tak«%  the  one  down 
without  the  other  ?  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  inform  us  that 
thtff  bothyreat  into  the  water ;  because,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  only  for  one  of  them  to  be  in  the  water ;  and  the 
relation  of  the  fact  takes  away  the  ground  of  perversion. 

It  is  not  only  said  that  they  went  into  the  water,  but  their  return  is 
called  a  coming  wp  out  of  the  water.  They  could  not  come  out  of  the 
water,  if  they  had  not  been  in  it.  This  is  more  precise  than  the  account 
of  our  Lord's  baptism.  There  it  is  said  that  he  came  iipfrom  the  water. 
Here  it  is  out  of  the  water. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Mr.  Ewing  attempts  to  evade  the  evidence  ot  this 
passage.  Let  my  readers  put  their  invention  to  work,  and  try  what  they 
can  think  of  to  darken  this  evidence.  Mr.  Ewing,  I  engage,  will  go 
beyond  them.  His  ingenuity  is  unparalleled.  He  destroys  our  doctrine 
even  by  demonstration.  Demonstration  !  Ay,  demonstration  1  Jesus 
n  said,  Matt  iii.  16,  to  have  gone  up  from  the  water,  not  otd  of  the 
water  as  our  version  renders  it.  '*  Now,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '*  it  surely 
will  not  be  said  that  Philip  had  any  occasion  to  go  farther  with  the 
Ethiopian  nobleman  than  John  did  with  our  Saviour,  in  order  to  the 
administration  of  baptism.  It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  understand  the  lis 
and  the  ek  of  Acts  viii.  38, 99,  as  signifying  precisely  what  is  indicated 
by  the  etpo  of  Matt  iiL  16."   Now,  is  not  this  demonstration  ?   I  may  as 
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well  think  to  pierce  the  divine  shield  of  Achilles  as  this  argfodbrt.    Ml'*. 
I  will  strike.    Truth  is  stronger  than  sophistry.     The  hefanet  of  €k>lialil'. 
could  not  resist  the  pebble  from  a  sling.    I  deny  the  first  principte  on  , 
which  this  argument  is  founded.    It  is  taken  for  granted  tha^apo  i|Bi»  * 
reach  no  farther  than  the  edge  of  the  water.    Now,  while  I  admit  th#    » 
this  is  all  that  is  necessarily  imported  in  this  preposition,  I  contend  th«t«  •' 
it  can  apply  to  the  centre  of  the  water,  or  e¥#n  the  farther  edge  of  thov' 
water,  as  well  as  the  edge  on  this  side.    Apo  signifies  the  point  of 
departure  from  an  object,  but  that  point  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  o1 
to  which  there  is  access.     Whether  the  point  of  departure  be  the 
or  the  centre,  or  the  nearer  or  the  farther  edge,  depends  not  on  the  w< 
but  on  the  circumstances,  or  other  information.     If  the  point  of  depar* 
ture  be  an  impenetrable  object,  it  must  be  from  the  edge ;  but  if  the 
object  be  penetrable,  the  departure  may  be  fit>m  any  part  in  it.     If  m 
fowl  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  or  in  the  middle  of  it,  takes  wing, 
and,  flying  across,  alights  on  a  hill,  we  say,  t^  ^ew  from  the  river,  just 
the  same  as  if  it  had  commenced  its  flight  on  this  side.    This  is  the 
distinction  between  apo  and  ck.   The  former  denotes  the  point  of  depar- 
ture, in  whatever  part  of  the  object  that  point  is  found ;  the  latter  always 
supposes  that  the  point  of  departure  is  within  the  object  Of  coarse  ap& 
cannot  serve  us  in  Matt.  iii.  16,  but  as  little  can  it  injure  ns.     It  is 
indefinite  as  to  the  situation  of  the  point  of  departure.  In  this  case,  thai, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Philip  and  the  eunuch  went  farther 
than  John  and  our  Saviour.    Though  apo  does  not  imply  that  the  latter 
were  in  the  water,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  this,  if  other  evidence 
demands  it     Besides,  it  might  be  on  some  occasions  necessary  to  go 
farther  into  the  water  than  on  this.     At  some  places,  baptism  may  be 
performed  at  the  edge ;  in  others,  it  may  be  necessary  to  advance  to  the 
centre. 

But  if  iq9o  could  not  reach  one  inch  into  the  water,  I  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  refuting  Mr.  Swing's  argument  If  our  Lord  and  John  were 
tfi  the  water,  in  returning  they  must  have  come  from  the  edge  of  the 
water.  They  would  then  have  come  firom  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
from  beyond.  Though  the  account  commences  with  the  edge,  it  does 
not  deny  that  there  was  a  previous  point  of  departure.  When  I  say, 
this  friend  has  come  from  Edinbwrgh,  all  I  assert  is,  that  the  point  of 
his  departure  was  Edinburgh.  It  might  be  the  very  edge ;  but  it  might 
be  also  from  the  very  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  say,  my  friend 
is  out  of  Edinburgh,  it  expresses  that  he  was  within  the  city.  We  might 
also  fix  a  point  of  departure,  which  will  apply  only  to  a  certain  point, 
and  reach  no  farther.  Yet  this  will  not  deny  a  previous  point  of  com- 
mencement of  departure.  We  started  at  such  an  hour  from  Prinrt^$» 
street,  and  at  such  an  hour  we  arrived  in  Glasffow,  Now,  this  point  of 
departure  cannot  be  extended  an  inch,  yet  it  is  quite  consistent  that  we 
might  have  had  a  previous  point  of  departure  from  Duke-street 

Though  I  have  thus  proved,  that  for  anything  to  be  found  in  apo,(mr 
Lord  might  have  been  baptized  in  the  middle  of  Jordan,  yet  since  ope 
necessarily  implies  no  more  than  the  edge  as  the  point  of  departure ; 
since  we  are  not  otherwise  informed  that  John  and  He  went  into  the 
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*  ,1  #iilBr  lifcimuily  to  baptizing,  as  we  are  informed  with  respect  to  Philip 

-'-•lid  IM  eunuch,  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  John  the 

-  ,  Baptiit  bsaally  went  into  the  water  in  baptizing.    The  striking  differ^ 

■    C%M  beiwuCfci  the  accounts  of  these  two  baptisms,  leads  me  to  conclude 

>    diit  John  chobd  some  place  on  tlie  edge  of  the  Jordan  that  admitted  the 

*  » imaibraioii  of  Um  person  baptized,  while  the  baptizer  remained  on  the 

•  «  margin.    The  piaice  of  biiptizing  the  eunuch  did  not  admit  this, — most 

providentialiy,  indt4.d,  because  it  affords  an  example  that  cannot  be 
pHluiuUy  penrerted.  If  the  above  distinction  is  well  founded,  there  is 
JMI  ground  for  the  jest,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  an  amphibious  animal. 
There  is  bo  necessity  at  all  to  suppose  that  eis  and  ek  are  limited  in  Acts 
viiL  38,  99,  by  apo  in  Matt  iii.  16. 

**  I  am  for  from  saying,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  that  eis  does  not  often 
aigaify  mt0j  and  ek,  out  ojf"  And  I  am  as  far  from  denying  that  eis 
sometimes  signifies  aifiio.  Its  most  usual  signification,  however,  is  into  ; 
and  in  general  applies  when  the  thing  in  motion  enters  within  the  object 
to  which  it  refers.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  the  motion 
ends  at  the  object.  It  is,  therefore,  not  of  itself  definite.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  must  be  some  way  of  rendering  it  definite  in  each  of  its 
occurrences,  else  language  would  be  unintelligible.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  when  a  word  is  in  itself  indefinite,  we  are  at  liberty,  in  every 
occurrence  of  it,  to  understand  it  as  we  will.  The  sound  critic  is  able, 
on  all  occasions,  to  limit  it  by  the  connexion,  or  by  circumstances.  I 
observe,  then,  that  as  this  word  usually  signifies  motion  to  a  place  end- 
ing within  the  place,  so  it  is  always  to  be  understood  in  this  sense,  ex- 
cept circumstances  forbid  it  I  believe  the  few  examples  in  which  the 
motion  does  not  end  within  the  object  towards  which  the  thing  in  motion 
»  directed,  are  all  of  this  kind.  They  are  such  as  cannot  cause  a 
DHMuent's  hesitation.  But  if  it  had  such  a  meaning;  here,  it  would 
evidently  be  equivocal.  It  would  as  readily  lead  astray  as  inform. 
Agreeably  to  this,  in  the  very  examples  produced  by  Mr.  Ewing,  from 
Goi.  xxiv.  16,  Judges  vii.  5,  where  the  motion  ended  at  the  margin  of 
the  river,  this  preposition  is  not  used.  It  is  not  eis,  but  epi  ten  pegen  ; 
not  m,  but  pros  to  udor. 

This  obeorvation  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  eis  is  applied 
to  the  river  J<Nrdan,  when  the  motion  ceases  on  the  banks,  in  an  instance 
that  can  create  no  doubt  2  Kings  vi.  4 :  *'  And  when  they  came  to  (eis) 
Jordan."  Here  the  object  of  the  journey  determines  the  extent  of  the 
■leaning  of  the  preposition. 

But  I  utterly  deny  such  an  indefiniteness  in  the  meaning  of  ek.  In 
opposition  to  Mr.  Emng's  assertion,  I  say  that  it  always  signifies  out  of. 
I  say  this  while  my  eye  is  upon  all  the  examples  alleged  by  him  and  his 
learned  friend 

"  Now,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '*  wherever  eis  and  ek  correspond  to  each 
other,  the  extent  of  the  one  must  measure  the  extent  of  the  other.  The 
point  of  departure  to  return,  cannot  be  different  from  the  point  of  arrival 
m  going.  In  other  words,  if  eis  signify  to,  then  ek  must,  in  the  same 
eoonezion,  signify  nothing  more  than  from.*^  What  can  be  more 
Mathematical  than  thiat    It  b  as  clear  as  that  twelve  inches  and  a  foot 
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dienoCe  the  same  measure.  The  demoostratioD  is  perfect,  t^the  aw 
on  which  it  is  foanded  be  granted.  The  demonstration  is  drawn  from 
the  hypothetical  proposition,  "  if  et5  signify  to.**  Bat  I  deny  that  in  thi| 
instance  it  signifies  to.  Mr.  Ewing  himself  admits  that  it  often  signifi^ 
into.  Why,  then,  is  it  taken  for  granted  that  it  cannot  so  signify  herel 
To  do  Mr.  Ewing  any  service,  eis  mast  always  signify  to.  It  cannot  be 
employed  to  measure  ek,  if  it  is  itself  indefinite.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  progress  into  the  water  cannot  be  less  than  the  progress  ont.  Ail 
depends  on  the  distance  advanced.  Now,  though  ds  might  be  used,  if 
the  advance  was  only  to  the  margin ;  yet  as  it  can  be  used,  if  the  ad- 
vance were  to  the  centre,  it  cannot  restrain  ek  to  its  own  lowest  extent. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  will  reverse  the  demonstration,  on  the  principle 
that  ek  always  signifies  out  of^  which  I  will  prove.  If  ek  always  signifies 
out  oft  as  one  of  these  prepositions,  when  they  correspond  to  each  other, 
must  measure  the  other,  then,  though  eis  is  in  itself  indefinite,  ek  ren- 
ders it  definite  in  this  instance.  As  ek  signifies  out  of  eis  must  here 
signify  into.  Now,  I  defy  ingenuity  to  refute  my  demonstration.  If 
an  elastic  chain  is  twelve  inches  at  the  stretch,  but  only  ten  when 
relaxed ;  and  if  the  same  measure  is  called  a  foot,  in  the  same  connexion, 
then  we  are  to  make  the  foot  determine  the  extent  of  the  chain,  in  the 
instance  referred  to,  and  not  the  chain  to  determine  the  number  of 
inches  in  the  foot.    The  definite  must  limit  the  indefinite. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  concurs  with  Mr.  Ewing,  in  thinking  that  nothing  can 
be  learned  from  en,  and  m,  and  ekj  the  prepositions  usuaUy  con^rued 
with  haptizo.  "  It  is  truly  surprising,"  says  he,  ''  that  so  much  stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  firequently  vague  import  of  a  Greek  preposition." 
I  ask  Dr.  Wardlaw,  what  preposition  in  any  languase  is  perfectly 
uni vocal  ?  Are  there  many  words  of  any  part  of  speech,  except  those 
expressive  of  mode,  which  are  perfectly  univocalT  Are  the  above 
prepositions  more  vague  than  the  prepositions  that  correspond  to  them 
in  our  language  ?  Does  it  follow  from  a  word's  having  two  significa- 
tions, that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  itself,  in  determining  on  the  evidence 
of  its  meaning  in  any  particular  situation  ?  If  a  woM  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  sense  different  from  its  usual  one,  are  we  at  liberty  to  under* 
stand  it  in  such  unusual  signification  at  random,  as  often  as  it  may  suit 
our  argument  ?  Were  this  the  case,  every  sentence  we  utter  would  be 
a  riddle.  Every  time  we  open  our  lips,  we  use  words  which  are  as 
vague  as  any  Greek  prepositions,  yet  the  most  ignorant  are  not  misled 
by  the  circumstance.  It  is  only  when  the  observation  applies  to  dead 
languages,  that  it  imposes  on  those  who  do  not  trace  arguments  to  first 
principles.  En  may  sometimes  be  translated  with ;  but  there  must  be 
laws  that  regulate  this  matter,  else  human  language  could  not  be  suflS- 
cient  for  testimony.  Eisy  in  rare  cases,  may  be  translated  tmto;  but 
if  this  will  justify  us  in  assigning  this  meaning  to  it  when  it  suits  our 
purpose,  nothing  could  be  definitely  expressed  in  human  speech.  Yet 
this  is  the  resource  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  evading  the  evidence  of  immer^ 
sion ; — a  resource  which,  if  used  with  respect  to  English,  would  expose 
the  critic  to  derision.  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  laws  that  deter- 
mine in  such  cases ;  and  whether  I  have  been  successful  or  not,  such 
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hwf  miist  exist,  if  human  language  is  an  adequate  eridence  of  human 
dioaght.    This  I  hold  as  an  axiom. 

But  I  wiU  venture  to  appeal  still  farther  to  the  common  sense  of  my 
*  readers.  Admitting  ail  that  is  demanded  for  this  supposed  vagueness,  is 
h  not  utterly  incredible  that,  with  respect  to  this  ordinance,  each  of 
these  three  prepositions  should  assume,  as  it  were  in  concert  to  deceive 
lis,  its  most  unusual  signification  ?    Can  we  ascribe  such  a  miracle  of 
delusion  to  the  Spirit  of  truth  7    Now,  that  tn  is  the  most  usual  signifi- 
cation of  en ;  into,  the  most  usual  signification  of  eis ;  and  out  of',  the 
most  usual  signification  of  ek,  I  suppose  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
deny.    I  could  easily  prove  that  the  exceptions  to  this,  with  respect  to 
the  two  former,  are  much  fewer  than  they  are  generally  supposed ;  and 
when  I  come  to  Mr.  Swing's  Appendix,  I  will  show  that,  with  respect  to 
e&,  there  is  no  exception  at  all.     But  I  am  here  taking  for  granted  all 
that  our  opponents  demand ;  and  allowing  the  vagueness  to  be  as  great 
as  they  suppose,  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
use  the  three  prepositions  all  in  an  unusual  sense,  when  there  were  other 
prepositions   better  suited  to  the  purpose?     The   absurdity  is  still 
heightened  by  the  consideration  that  these  prepositions  are  used  in  con- 
nexion with  a  verb,  which  the  hardiest  of  our  opponents  cannot  deny  as 
importing,  at  least  in  one  of  its  senses,  to  immerse.    The  usual  sense  of 
the  whole  three  prepositions  is   in  our  favour:   the  verb  admits  our 
meaning,  even  according  to  Mr.  Ewing ;  but  according  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  most  learned  of  our  opponents,  this  is  its  primary  meaning : 
judging,  then,  even  from  their  own  admissions,  is  it  credible  that  the 
Hdy  Spirit  would  use  language  so  calculated  to  mislead  ?    Could  there 
be  any  reason  to  pitch  upon  such  phraseology,  except  to  deceive?    If 
pouring  or  sprinkling  had  been  appointed,  there  were  words  which  univO' 
colly  denote  these  meanings.  Why,  then,  should  the  Holy  Spirit  pass  by 
these  words,  and  pitch  upon  a  word  that,  according  to  our  opponents, 
has  perhaps  a  dozen  of  significations?     If  there  are  prepositions  that 
wou]d,'^in  their  usual  acceptation,  express  the  meaning  our  opponents 
attach  to  the  three  prepositions  in  question,  why  should  the  latter  be 
employed  in  an  unusual  sense  ?  There  never  was  a  greater  specimen  of 
Jesuitism,  than  that  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  here  charges  on  the  Holy  Spirit 

But  this  mode  of  reasoning  carries  its  condemnation  in  its  very  face. 
If  the  controversy  were  in  a  language  of  which  we  were  entirely  ignorant, 
and  on  a  subject  to  which  we  were  utterly  strangers,  we  might  hold  it  as  a 
self^vident  truth,  that  the  man  who  screens  himself  under  the  vagueness 
of  words,  and  argues  at  random,  on  the  supposition  that  on  any  emer- 
gency it  is  fair  to  take  a  word  in  any  signification  that  in  any  situation 
he  may  find  attached  to  it,  has  either  a  bad  cause,  or  does  not  know  how 
to  defend  a  good  one.  As  no  one  will  charge  our  opponents  with  the 
latter,  the  cause  which  they  defend  must  be  incapable  of  a  sound  defence. 

But  after  we  have  beaten  them  down  the  hill,  and  pushed  them  to  the 
▼ery  verge  of  the  stream ;  nay,  afler  we  have  driven  them  into  Jordan 
np  to  the  chin,  these  obstinate  enemies  of  immersion  will  not  pop  down 
their  heads  into  the  water,  but  will  pop  the  water  upon  the  head.  Both 
of  these  writers  declare  resolutely  that  they  would  not  surrender,  even 

Q 
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in  the  midst  of  the  river.  '<  Let  it  be  sappoaed"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  *'  thai 
the  baptizer  led  the  person  to  be  baptized,  not  only  to  the  water,  but 
into  it;  the  question  returns,  what  did  he  do  with  him  there?"  Dr. 
Wardlaw  also  expressly  refuses  to  submit,  even  were  it  granted  *'  that 
the  parties  were  in  Jordan  when  the  ceremony  was  performed."  What 
shall  I  do  now  ?  Of  what  service  is  all  my  critici«n?  Can  I  put  them 
under  the  water  either  by  the  verb  or  by  its  syntax  t  I  will  first  try  to 
discipline  them  a  little  with  common  sense ;  for  if  I  cannot  succeed  on 
this  point,  it  is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  language.  I  ac^mit  that 
it  is  possible  to  sprinkle  or  pour  water  upon  a  person  in  a  river,  as  well 
as  in  a  church  or  parlour.  But  in  the  awful  presence  of  the  living  God, 
I  ask  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  if  they  think  it  credible  that  John 
the  Baptist  would  take  into  the  water  the  multitudes  whom  he  baptized, 
for  the  purpose  of  pouring  a  little  on  their  faces  7  If  they  can  answer 
this  in  the  affirmative,  I  have  no  more  to  say  on  that  point  I  must 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  What  other  purpose  could 
there  be  in  going  into  the  water,  but  to  be  immersed?  Turks,  Jews, and 
Infidels,  declare  your  judgment.  Every  other  mode  might  have  been 
observed,  with  much  greater  convenience,  out  of  the  water  than  in  it. 
I  know  it  is  possible  for  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  to  take  every 
infant  baptized  by  them,  with  all  the  nurses  and  attendants,  dewu  inio 
the  river  Clyde,  and  pop  them  there ;  but  verily,  if  I  read  in  the  news- 

Sapers,  that  they  did  this,  I  should  be  convinced  that  they  were  deranged, 
[adness  or  fanaticism  would  universally  be  su]^)osed  to  be  the  cause. 
Upon  such  evidence,  could  the  Lord  ChanceUor  refuse  an  act  of  lunacy 
against  them?  And  shall  they  ascribe  to  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
Saviour,  conduct  that  in  Great  Britain  would  prove  lunacy  ?  It  is  use- 
less to  reason  with  persons  so  obstinate.  Neither  argument  nor  criticism 
can  reach  such  extravagance.  As  Dr.  Campbell,  in  reference  to  the 
class  of  first  principles  which  he  ascribes  to  common  sense,  says,  that  to 
deny  them,  does  not  imply  a  contradiction, — it  implies  only  lunacy ;  so 
to  assert  that  John  the  Baptist  led  the  multitudes  into  the  river  Jordan, 
in  order  to  pour  a  little  water  into  their  faces,  does  not  imply  an  impo»* 
sibility, — ^it  implies  only  that  they  were  all  mad. 

However,  as  I  have  now,  by  their  own  admission,  got  them  into  the 
water,  I  will  try  to  force  tiiem  under  it,  before  I  let  them  out  Dr. 
Wardlaw  asserts  that  eis  tan  lordanen  may  be  translated  at  at  in  JcMrdan. 
To  this  I  reply,  1.  At  and  tn  are  not  senses  of  eis.  2.  There  is  no 
reason  to  bring  them  to  the  water,  or  place  them  tn  the  water,  hot  the 
intention  of  immersing  them  into  the  water.  3.  A  multitude  of 
examples  might  be  produced,  in  which  eis  is  construed  with  baptize,  in 
which  the  signification  is  without  doubt  immersion,  I  appeal  to  those  I 
have  given.  No  one  example  can  be  produced  in  which  eis  in  constmo- 
tion  with  the  verb,  signifies  either  (it  or  tn.  The  phrase,  then,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  a  signification  here  different  firom  its  usual  signifi- 
cation ;  and  which  there  is  no  single  proof  that  it  ever  has.  I  will  Ibrce 
them  down,  then,  by  the  verb  and  the  preposition  separately,  and  by 
both  united  as  a  phrase.  I  defy  them  to  produce,  out  of  Greek 
literature,  one  instance  in  which  the  phrase  has  the  meaning  contended 
for  by  them. 
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Dr.  Wardlaw  partakes  with  Mr.  Ewing  in  his  astonishment,  that  an 
argument  shotila  be  drawn  from  going  down  and  coming  vp.  If  my 
•fltonishment  had  not  been  entirely  exhausted  with  the  Jordan  scene,  I 
should  be  mightily  astonished  that  both  these  writers  so  far  mistake  the 
jet  of  the  argument  The  going  down  and  the  coming  up  are  not 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  act  of  immersion.  As  pouring  water  into  a  bath 
is  necessary  in  order  to  immersion  in  the  bath ;  so  going  down  to  the 
ri?er  is  necessary  in  order  to  dipping  in  the  river.  We  do  not  confound 
the  going  into  the  water  with  the  immersion  in  the  water.  This  would 
show  the  same  want  of  discrimination  that  confounds  pouring  with 
bi^tism. 

But  Mr.  Ewing  ofertums  all  our  arguments  and  criticisms  with  a 
difficulty.  *'  If  the  act  of  baptizing,"  says  he,  **  had  consisted  of  immers- 
ing the  subject  in  water,  there  would  surely  have  been  some  allusion  to 
the  lowering  of  his  body  in  that  supine  direction,  which  is,  I  believe, 
commonly  cmerved  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  under  the  surface : 
some  allusion,  also,  to  that  stooping  attitude,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  immerser.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this 
kind  to  be  found  in  all  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  accompanying 
phraseology,  or,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  name  of  the  ordinance  itself" 
Now,  if  the  swrdy  was  a  real  surely^  the  conclusion  would  be  undeniable; 
for  I  do  not  know  a  single  reference  of  the  kind  demanded.  But  what 
makes  this  surdw  necessary  ?  Why,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  Mr.  Ewing's 
theory  from  nnlang^  but  this  is  its  only  necessity.  If  no  information  is 
given  about  the  way  of  putting  the  body  under  water,  then  no  part  of 
the  meaning  of  the  ordinance  depends  on  one  way  more  than  another. 
We  are  th^  at  liberty  to  do  it  in  the  most  convenient  way.  But  this 
requirement  is  very  strange  in  one  who  maintains  baptism  to  be  a  pop- 

Eing  of  a  handful  of  water  out  of  the  cup  of  nature,  or  the  hollow  of  the 
and,  upon  the  turned  up  face  of  the  person  baptized.  Each  of  these 
things  is  a  necessary  part  of  baptism,  yet  I  am  so  stupid  as  to  be  unable 
to  see  a  slimpse  of  any  of  them  in  the  Scriptures. 

I  shall  now  examine  the  example  in  Mr.  Ewing's  Appendix,  alleged 
to  prove  that  ek  sometimes  signifies  merely  from^  as  perfectly  synony- 
moas  with  apo,  I  have  admitted  that  en  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
be  translated  witk^  and  that  eis  sometimes  denotes  motion  to  a  place, 
that  ends  on  this  side  of  the  object,  without  occasioning  any  confusion 
or  ambiguity.  But  I  have  denied  that  ek  is  ever  used  when  the  object 
departing  is  not  supposed  to  have  commenced  its  departure  within  the 
object  fiom  which  it  departs.  Now,  Mr.  Ewing's  very  learned  friend, 
who  writes  the  Appendix,  in  reply  to  some  observations  by  Dr.  Ryland, 
steadily  abides  by  his  first  position ;  and  by  a  number  of  instances 
alleges,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  the  use  of  the  Greek  language 
proves  the  supposed  laxity  in  the  use  of  ek.  The  general  acquaintance 
of  this  gentleman  with  Greek  literature,  entitles  his  opinion  to  the 
highest  respect ;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  him  to  be  in  all  respects  what 
Mr.  Ewing  represents.  I  take  the  utmost  liberty  in  exposing  false 
ressoning  and  false  criticism,  even  in  those  whom  I  respect.  God*s  truth 
is  a  paramount  object,  and  whatever  tends  to  pervert  it  must  be  cut 
dowa.    The  extensive  reading  in  Greek  writers,  which  this  gentleman 
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pcwsesses,  is  a  qnalification  of  indispensable  importance  to  t  critic;  sod 
that  he  is  conversant  in  the  philosophy  of  language,  is  obrious  at  a 
glance.  I  stand  upon  ground  too  firm  to  make  me  fear  the  talents  of 
my  antagonist,  and  I  should  feel  ashamed  were  I  conscious  of  under- 
rating these  talents  through  dread  of  them.  No  man  unjustly  di^Murages 
the  ahilities  of  his  opponent,  who  is  not  conscious  either  of  having  a  bad 
cause,  or  of  his  inability  to  defend  a  good  one. 

The  learned  writer  of  the  Appendix  says :  "  The  truth  is,  that  though 
apo  and  tk  were  originally  distinct,  in  the  progress  of  the  language  they 
came  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  and  while  apo  encroached  on  the 
province  of  ek^  ek  in  return  usurped  part  of  the  territories  of  apo"  Now, 
on  the  very  face  of  this  observation,  I  pronounce  it  unphilosophical ;  and 
I  would  confidently  do  so,  had  the  assertion  respected  a  language  of 
which  I  do  not  know  the  letters.  It  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles 
of  language,  that  prepositions  appointed  to  express  different  relations, 
should  be  used  to  express  the  same  relation.  Were  this  the  case,  the 
prepositions  would  be  two  only  in  sound ;  one  of  them  would  cumber 
rather  than  enrich  the  language.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  one  word 
may  be  said  to  encroach  on  the  territories  of  another;  that  is,  it  maybe 
used  in  a  situation  which  another  usually  fills.  But  this  is  not  properly 
an  encroachment.  So  far  as  it  properly  goes,  the  territories  are  its  own. 
The  territory  occupied  by  both,  belongs  exclusively  to  neither.  It  is 
common,  and  either  may  be  used  at  pleasure.  But  consistently  inth 
this  joint  reign,  either  may  have  a  peculiar  territory,  into  which  it  is 
usurpation  in  the  other  to  enter.  Were  it  true,  according  to  the  learned 
writer,  that  apo  and  ek  at  random  usurp  each  other's  territories,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  criticism  to  ascertain  anything  firom  their  use.  Lan- 
guage would  be  incapable  of  definite  meaning.  From  my  account  of 
them,  it  is  clear  that  in  a  vast  multitude  of  instances,  they  may  be  used 
in  the  same  place,  optionally.  But  even  here,  it  is  possible  to  discrimi- 
nate them.  Each  of  them  has  in  every  instance  its  own  distinctive 
meaning.  I  may  say  in  English,  this  friend  is  out  of  Glasgow,  <x  from 
Glasgow,  yet  out  of  and  from  are  not  the  same.  The  one  expression 
denotes  that  the  point  of  departure  was  in  the  city ;  the  other  may  have 
its  point  of  departure  either  tn  or  at  the  city.  There  are  cases  also  in 
which  the  English  preposition  could  not  be  used  in  the  same  situation. 
In  a  besieged  city,  the  expression,  "  this  soldier  has  come  out  of  the  city,** 
is  very  different  fVom  "  this  soldier  has  come  fi-om  the  city."  I  assert, 
then,  that  the  fact  that  these  prepositions  maybe  used  often  in  the  same 
situation,  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  not  their  characteristic  meaning; 
nnd  far  less  is  it  evidence  that  they  are  in  all  things  indiscriminate. 
While  they  have  a  common  territory,  each  has  a  province  of  its  own. 
Even  when  apo  is  used  where  ek  might  be  used,  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  former  is  not  definite,  and  does  not  mark  the  idea  which  the 
use  of  the  other  would  have  marked.  I  caU  the  attention  of  critics  to 
this  distinction  as  one  of  vast  importance,  and  one  which  has  been 
universally  overlooked.  It  has  been  hitherto  taken  for  granted,  that 
if  two  words  are  interchangeable  in  any  situation,  they  may.  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  critic,  be  supposed  interchangeable.    I  maintain  that 
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two  words  with  meanings  characteristically  distinct,  may  have  in  other 
things  a  common  prorince,  while  there  are  laws  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  t&  common  province,  and  to  limit  each  within  its  peculiar  boundary. 
I  muntain  even  fiuther,  that  in  the  common  province  each  exi^resses  its 
own  meaning.  They  reign  without  interference  even  over  the  common 
territory.  Now,  if  I  am  well  founded  in  these  observations,  they  will  be 
of  vast  advantage  in  ascertaining  definitely  the  import  of  language. 
Instead  of  being  a  noae-of-wax,  as  critics  in  general  have  made  Uie 
ScripUires,  temerity  will  not  be  able  to  deface  their  features. 

With  respect  to  the  prepositions  apo  and  tk,  though  they  may  often 
be  used  interchangeably,  yet  the  latter  always  implies  intusposUion ;  the 
former  the  point  of  departure  in  general.  But  the  writer  of  the  Appen- 
dix has  alleged  a  number  of  examples  to  prove,  ''  that  eh  may  be,  and 
often  is,  made  use  of  to  express  removal,  distance,  or  separation,  merely 
where  previous  intut^>osition  neither  was,  nor  could  be  in  view/'  Now, 
if  his  examples  prove  this,  let  him  have  it  That  none  of  them  do  so, 
I  am  quite  confident 

His  first  example  is  firom  Thucydides.  Speaking  of  a  promontory, 
he  says, ''  which  was  steep  from  the  sea,  and  not  easily  attacked  from 
the  land."  The  example  has  not  the  colour  of  opposition  to  our  doc^ 
trine.  Were  I  lecturing  on  the  passage  to  students,  I  should  remark  as 
a  beaoty,  the  distinctive  import  of  ek^  which  this  writer's  criticism 
teaches  him  to  overlook.  The  promontory  is  supposed  to  rise  out  of  the 
sea  below,  as  a  tree  grows  out  of  the  ground.  The  imagination  views 
the  object  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  rising  a  vast  height 
above  its  surface.  IX>  we  not  ourselves  speak  of  a  rock  rising  out  of 
the  ocean  1  There  is  nothing  here  said  in  Greek,  but  what  we  ourselves 
say  in  English,  j^  out  of  with  us  is  never  from.  As  to  the  example 
afleged,  there  is  no  real  motion,  or  point  of  departure,  whether  apo  or  eh 
is  lued.  The  point  of  departure  is  merely  in  the  view  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Wlule  examples  of  this  kind  still  preserve  the  original  distinc- 
tion, yet  examines  most  decisively  to  the  point  must  be  taken  from  real 
motion,  and  a  real  point  of  departure.  It  is  with  these  that  apo  and  ek 
are  connected  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  The  writer  remarks :  «  The 
historian  surely  never  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  steep  part  of 
the  rock  had  formerly  been  within  the  rock."  The  surely  is  granted, 
but  the  observation  is  surdy  so  absurd  as  to  need  no  answer.  When  we 
sar  that  **  a  rock  rises  boldly  out  of  the  sea,''  do  we  mean  that  the  top 
ol  it  rose  firom  the  bottom?  But  there  is  here  an  iniusposition :  the 
rock  commences  below  the  water. 

Bat  if  we  are  aUe  to  manage  the  first  tk^  he  asks  us  what  we  will  do 
with  the  second.  This  he  thinks  altogether  refractory.  However,  it 
cost  me  no  more  trouble  than  the  first.  A  glance  discovers  its  bearing. 
**  Would  Dr.  R.  maintain,"  says  the  writer,  ''  that  Thucydides  meant 
that  the  promontory,  if  attacked  on  the  land  side,  must  then  he  under- 
■lood  as  having  come  out  of  the  land  ?"  No,  indeed,  Dr.  R.  could  not 
make  such  an  assertion, — nor  is  any  such  assertion  needed.  It  is  not 
the  promontory  that  comes  out  of  the  land ;  it  is  the  assault  that  comes 
out  of  the  land.  When  attacked  on  the  land  side,  does  not  the  assault 
^%  18 
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come  from  the  interior  of  the  land  ?  I  am  surprised  at  such  an  obfer- 
▼ation  from  such  a  writer.  What  is  most  strange  is,  that  the  same 
question  might  as  well  be  asked  if  apo  had  been  used.  In  that  case, 
would  the  writer  suppose  that  the  promontory  was  represented  as 
coming  from  the  land  ?  The  promontory  is  not,  as  this  writer  absurdly 
supposes,  here  represented  as  the  point  of  departure,  whether  apo  or 
ek  is  used.  The  promontory  is  the  point  of  arrival.  The  assailants 
come  out  of  the  country  on  the  land  side,  and  direct  their  assault,  not 
from  the  promontory,  but  upon  it  Never  were  witnesses  farther  from 
serving  the  cause  of  the  party  who  summoned  them. 

The  next  example  is,  ''The  rohd  from  Abdera  to  later."  I  say, 
literally,  **  the  road  out  of  Abdera  to  Ister."  The  road  is  supposed  to 
commence  within  Abdera.  Does  the  road  out  of  Edinburgh  to  Leith 
commence  at  the  extremity  of  the  cityt  There  might  be  as  much  of  the 
road  within  the  city  as  without  it    This  example  is  clearly  on  my  side. 

But  what  shall  I  do  with  Alexander's  mound  1  Surely  I  cannot  bring 
it  out  of  the  continent  Yes,  I  will  bring  a  machine  that  will  force  it 
out  of  the  land.  Let  us  see  the  words  of  the  author,  "  he  resolved  to 
carry  up  a  mound  from  the  continent  to  the  city."  I  say,  literaUy, 
'*  out  of  the  continent"  '*  But,"  says  the  writer,  **  the  rampart  never 
had  been  within  the  continent,  but  merely  commenced  at  it"  I  say 
the  rampart,  according  to  Arrian,  commenced  within  the  continenl. 
The  point  of  commencement  was  not  without  the  land,  but  within  it 
As  the  foundation  of  a  house  is  more  secure  when  it  comjnences  under- 

found,  so  a  mound  is  more  secure  when  it  commences  within  the  land, 
was  not,  it  is  true,  present  on  the  occasion  when  Alexander  com- 
menced this  work ;  but  I  know  where  Arrian  fixes  the  commencement 
We  could  say  that  the  mound  of  Edinburgh  runs  out  of  Bank-street 
into  Prince's-street  The  point  of  commencement  is  within  the  street 
above,  the  point  of  ending  is  within  the  street  below.  Mr.  Locke,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  speaks  of  his  letters  written  out  of 
Holland.  The  letters  were  written  in  Holland.  What  sort  of  a  critic 
would  he  be,  who'  should  say  that  this  implies  that  Mr.  Locke  was  not 
in  Holland  when  he  wrote  the  letters?  Yet  this  is  the  principle  on 
which  many  criticise  on  dead  languages.  My  opponents  are  in  error  in 
their  canons  of  criticism. 

The  next  example  is,-—"  a  line  is  said  to  be  drawn  from  the  pole  of 
a  circle."  ''  It  is  impossible,"  says  our  author,  "  for  a  line  to  be  within 
a  point"  Very  true ;  and  did  not  the  writer  see  that  it  was  equally 
impossible  for  the  whole  line  to  be  at  a  point?  And  if  its  point  of 
commencement  could  be  at  the  edge  of  a  point,  might  it  not  also  be 
within  the  point  ?  This  is  the  thing  said.  The  line  is  sup));)osed  to 
commence  within  the  pole.  The  author  adds :  "  in  other  propositions 
of  the  same  book,  apo  is  made  use  of  to  denote  precisely  the  same  idea.'' 
Say,  is  made  to  fill  the  same  situation.  This  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  my  doctrine.  We  ourselves  do  the  same  thing  with  from  and 
out  of  yet  they  do  not  signify  precisely  the  same  idea. 

Another  example  is, — ''She  led  him  from  the  gate  to  the  inn^ 
apartment"    "  Though  he  came  from  the  gate,"  says  the  writer,  **  he 
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could  never  be  mippoeed  to  have  come  out  of  it."  Certainly  not  out  of 
the  W9od  9t  wteiai  of  the  gates,  but  as  certainly  out  of  the  gates.  Who 
is  so  ignoranl  as  noC  to  know  that  gates  denote^  not  merely  the  gates 
strictly^  but  the  place  in  which  they  stand,  and  that  whole  assemblies 
are  said  to  meet  and  sit  in  the  gates?  We  speak  in  like  manner  of  a 
door.  He  Htmd  ni  tht  door — he  came  out  of  the  door — he  came  from 
the  door.  But  Mrf  of  the  door  is  not  perfectly  the  same  as  from  the 
door.    There  is  not  the  shadow  of  difficulty  in  such  examples. 

Another  example  brought  by  this  writer  is :  "  Who  forming  men 
from  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  making  a  statue."  The  writer  remarks, 
*' forming  out  of  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  would  convey  either  no 
meaning  at  all,  or  a  very  absurd  one ;  tk  in  this  passage  is  completely 
synonjrmous  with  aj^J*  To  suppose  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  statue 
proceeded  out  of  Uie  foot,  would  indeed  be  absurd.  And  to  suppose 
that  they  proceeded  from  the  foot,  would  be  no  less  absurd.  But  if 
the  meaning  is,  as  without  doubt  it  is,  that  the  foot  was  the  point  of 
commencenient  in  the  making  of  the  statue,  it  may  as  well  be  said  that 
this  point  was  wUhin  the  foot  as  a<  the  foot,  and  that  the  work  com- 
menced omt  of  the  foot  as  from  the  foot  Nay,  it  seems  to  be  the  very 
intenticm  of  the  expression  to  include  the  foot ;  for  if  he  made  the  statue 
ODljfirom  the  foot,  he  did  not  make  the  foot  The  expression  is  not  only 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  of  the  peculiar  meaning  of  ek,  but  is  more 
definite  than  it  would  have  been  had  apo  been  used. 

The  next  example  allesed  is  from  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius :  **  From 
thfe  Sicilian  mountains  the  sea  is  extended  far  to  the  east"  **  No  one," 
says  the  writer,  '*  I  think,  will  contend  that  ek  here  implies  anything  but 
the  point  of  departure,-^certainly  it  was  not  meant  to  denote,  that  the 
sea  was  ever  wMin  the  mountains."  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  point  of 
departure,  or  rather  the  point  of  commencement  But  that  point  is 
within  the  mountains,  either  really  or  in  the  imagination.  Is  not  the  sea 
wUkm  the  mountains  in  every  bay  formed  by  mountains?  What  is 
meant  by  '*  the  sea  mthin  Lybia  ?" — an  expression  used  by  Dionysius, 
a  few  lines  above  the  passage  quoted  by  this  writer.  But  in  this  place 
I  do  not  understand  the  point  of  commencement,  as  respecting  the  place 
where  the  sea  touches  Sicily,  but  the  place  of  the  spectator.  When 
viewed  out  of  the  Sicilian  mountains,  the  sea  of  Crete  extends  far  to  the 
east  On  no  supposition,  however,  has  the  expression  any  appearance  of 
opposition  to  my  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  distinctive  meaning  of  ek. 

Another  example  is, — **  Rising  from  her  seat"  *'  Not  out  of  it,  cer- 
tainly," says  the  writer.  Fe5,  ouf  of  it,  cer^otn/y,  say  I.  Thrones  or  chairs 
of  state  were  of  such  a  construction,  that  persons  were  said  to  sit  down 
lulls  them,  and  to  come  out  of  them, — just  as  we  should  say  that  a 
gentleman  comes  out  of  his  gig.  Indeed,  we  might' say  ourselves,  that 
the  old  man  roee  out  of  his  arm-chair.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate 
example  for  our  author.  The  phrase  in  Matt  xx.  21,  is  elliptical ;  and 
its  explication  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  ancient  customs,  which  may 
not  now  be  attainaUe.  The  word  thrones,  or  seats,  or  places,  may  be 
understood,  and  from  their  construction  and  situation  the  application  ol 
ok  might  have  arisen.    But  of  thb  I  am  not  bound  to  say  anything. 
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I  observe,  however,  that  in  some  way  the  idea  of  out  of  most  have  been 
implied,  because  eh  is  used.  Every  professor  of  Greek,  in  speaking  on 
these  phrases  to  his  pupils,  if  he  was  not  a  disgrace  to  his  chair,  woakl 
say,  <'  literally,  out  of  right  hand  (seats),  and  out  of  left  hand  (seats),— 
on  my  right  hand,  on  my  left  hand,  are  our  phrases,  but  they  are  not  a 
translation."  But  did  not  the  gentleman  perceive  that  these  phrases  are 
m  hard  to  be  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  tk  signifies  ^^vm,  as 
on  the  supposition  that  it  signifies  out  of?  Coold  we  say,  "  to  sit  from 
my  right  hand,"  more  than  **  to  sit  out  of  my  right  hand?"  If  it  is  said, 
that  Uie  point  of  the  sitting  commences  at  tne  right  hand,  I  reply, 
that  it  may  also  commence  within  the  right  hand  places.  We  are  at 
liberty  to  supply  any  word  we  please,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  substantive 
to  which  dexion  is  related,  is  not  hand.  It  is  possible  to  sit  within  right 
hand  places,  or  right  hand  seats. 

The  phrase,  ^om  my  youth,  has  no  difficulty.  The  commencing 
point  is  within  his  youth.  It  did  not  commence  in  the  outer  verge  or 
youth,  or  at  the  very  edge  of  youth,  but  within  it,  far  within  it  Philo- 
sophically, then,  as  weU  as  literally,  it  is  out  of  my  youth.  In  like 
manner,  ^^*ont  the  beginning,  is  literally  oti^  of  the  beginning.  The  com- 
mencing point  is  supposed  to  be  within  the  beginning,  not  where  the 
beginning  ended.  He  knew  it  in  the  beginning.  The  distinctive  mean- 
ing of  ek  is  visible  even  in  these  phrases.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  contrary, 
that  in  some  of  them  we  have  no  idioms  to  corre^xmd  to  them.  If  all 
languages  had  corre8]x>nding  phrases  perfectly  alike,  what  would  be 
meant  by  idiom?  There  is  not  one  of  the  phrases  alleged  by  this 
writer,  in  explaining  which,  a  Greek  scholar  would  not  say  *'  Uteratfy 
out  of"  In  some  of  them,  our  idioms  may  be  from;  the  Greek  idiom 
is  not  from  in  any  of  them. 

I  have  followed  the  writer  through  all  his  examples,  and  have  wrested 
them  out  of  his  hands.  But  this  was  more  than  my  cause  required. 
There  is  net  one  of  the  examples  that  corresponds  to  the  subject  of  our 
debate.  Our  contest  respects  a  case  in  which  there  is  real  motion^  and 
a  change  of  position  from  one  point  to  another.  It  respects  departure 
and  arrival.  Now  there  is  no  example  to  the  purpose  in  which  there  is 
not  a  change  of  place.  The  preposition  ek  might  be  used  with  respect 
to  other  things  in  which  the  primary  idea  could  not  be  discovered;  while, 
with  respect  to  real  change  of  place,  the  distinction  might  be  universally 
preserved.  But  there  is  not  one  of  the  author's  examples  that  reelects 
cases  similar  to  the  case  to  be  illustrated.  Not  one  of  them  relates  to 
real  motion,  either  from  or  out  of  These  are  the  examples  that  must 
decide  the  matter.  Though  I  could  not  analyse  one  of  the  examples 
brought  by  this  inciter,  I  would  still  contend  that  ek,  as  signifying  point 
of  departure,  or  motion  yrom  one  point  to  another,  is  more  definite  than 
apOf  since  it  always  implies  that  the  point  of  departure  is  within  the 
object,  and  not  without  it.  From  this  there  not  only  is  no  exception, 
hut  there  is  no  colour  of  exception. 

I  conclude,  then,  with  all  the  authority  of  demonstration,  that  Philip 
and  the  eunuch  were  within  the  water,  because  they  came  out  of  it.  1 
have  already  observed,  with  respect  to  other  examples  in  which  bt^ittixo 
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oecarSy  that  it  wfll  not  construe  with  the  signihcation  ]pcur.  I  obsenre 
the  Huoe  thing  with  respect  to  Acts  viii.  38 :  **  What  doth  hinder  me  to 
be  baptized  V*  It  could  not  be  translated,  <*  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be 
poured!"  It  is  not  the  baptized  person,  but  the  water,  that  is  poured  in  the 
obeenrance  of  this  ordinance  by  pouring.  Philip  baptized  the  duauch.  If 
the  word,  then,  signities  to  pour,  it  was  the  eunuch  be  poured,  and  not  tbd 
water  on  the  eunuch.  Now  the  same  thing  may  be  observed,  with  respect 
to  all  the  passages  in  which  this  word  occurs.  Not  one  of  them  will  coii- 
stme  oo  the  supposition,  that  it  signifies  to  oour.  The  same  thing  is 
true  to  «  certain  extent,  with  respect  to  sprinkle^  and  every  other  meaning 
that  has  been  given  to  this  word.  Some  of  the  passages  may  construe 
on  thai  supposition ;  but  many  of  them  will  not.  I  need  not  waste  time 
in  going  over  all  the  examples,  and  applying  to  them  all  the  meanings 
that  have  been  given  to  the  word  in  question.  This  has  been  done  by 
many,  and  must,  at  a  glance,  be  obvious  to  all.  It  merely  may  be  stated 
as  a  canon,  that  WHATEVER  this  word  signifies  with  respect  to  tub 
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rr  REFERS  TO  BAPTISM.  There  can  be  no  exception  to  this,  even  though 
it  should  be  supposed  to  admit  a  different  syntax,  in  other  meanings ;  yet, 
m  referred  to  the  same  ordinance,  it  must,  without  doubt,  have  the  same 
meaning.  This  canon,  then,  excludes  the  pretensions  of  pour  and 
mrinkk,  and  every  other  meaning  that  invention  has  given  to  it 
tmmerse  or  dip  is  the  only  word  that  can  stand  this  ordeal.  This  I  have 
shown  can  bear  the  test,  not  only  with  respect  to '  this  ordinance,  but 
with  respect  to  every  instance  in  which  the  word  is  used.  Can  there 
be  any  rational  doubt,  then,  in  determining  on  the  pretensions  of  tlie 
diferent  claimants?  Let  the  unlearned  reader  prove  this,  by  running 
over  the  passages  in  which  the  word  is  found,  and  applying  the  various 
words  which  have  been  given  as  translations  of  the  original. 

The  reason  alleged,  John  iii.  23,  for  baptizing  in  a  particular  place, 
implies,  that  baptism  is  immersion.  "  And  John  also  was  baptizing  in 
i&ioo  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much  water  there ;  and  they 
came,  and  were  baptized."  But  when  Mr.  Ewing  reads  this,  he  "  can 
see  nothing  concerning  immersion."  Strange,  indeed,  that  the  same 
object  shoold  have  an  appearance  so  different  to  different  eyes.  Mr. 
Ewing  sees  here,  with  every  one  else,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  assigns  a 
reason  for  John's  baptizing  in  iEnon,  and  that  this  reason  is,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  convenience  of  water.  As  to  my  purpose,  I  care  not 
whether  it  is  translated  **  much  water,"  or  «  many  waters."  Does  not 
this  unply,  that  the  water  was  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing?  The 
people  came  there,  and  were  baptized,  because  of  the  suitableness  of  the 
place  for  baptizing.  This  is  the  meaning  that  undonkedly  will  present 
itself  to  every  candid  reader,  who  has  no  system  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
mode  of  baptism.  Let  the  language  be  submitted  to  persons  uttecly 
unacquainted  with  Christianity,  and  among  a  thousand  there  will  be 
but  one  judgment,  dlstead  of  being  difficult  to  be  discovered  here,  I 
venture  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  mind  that  has  not  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  itself  from  seeing  it.  This  is  the  labour:  this  is  the 
difficolty.     A  person  having  made  up  his  mind  on  the  mode  of  baptism. 
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when  he  comes  to  this  passage,  may  succeed  in  sttisfying  himself  wit 
some  view  of  the  matter  which  has  been  created  by  his  own  fancy ;  but 
I  am  mach  mistaken,  if  it  is  not  always  with  some  difficulty.  That  the 
water  was  for  the  purpose  of  baptism,  is  to  my  mind  the  very  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  I  say,  that  in  such  a  district,  there  are  mamtf 
hUachrgreens^  or  many  grist'-mills,  because  there  is  there  a  fine  river, 
would  not  every  person  understand  that  the  water  was  necessary  for  the 
bleaching,  and  for  turning  the  wheels  of  the  mills  ?  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  critic  who  should  deny  this,  and  argue  that  the  water  was 
not  necessary  for  the  mills,  or  for  the  bleaching,  but  for  the  accommcH 
dation  of  the  persons  who  are  employed  about  them  ?  Just  such  criticism 
is  it,  that  denies  that  this  passage  makes  the  water  here  mentioned, 
necessary  for  baptism ;  and  finds  out  some  other  use  for  the  water. 

But  if  Mr.  Ewing  will  not  see  what  these  words  so  evidently  imply, 
he  makes  ample  amends  by  his  quicksightedness  in  seeing  here  what  is 
not  here  at  all.  He  sees  here  **  a  plain  reason  why  two  larse  ccMnpanies, 
which  it  was  not  the  intention  of  God  ever  to  unite  together,  except  in 
the  way  of  gradual  transference,  should  nevertheless  have  been  attracted 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  where  they  might  act  without  inter- 
ference, while  separately  engaged  in  making  the  same  rdigious  use  of 
water."  Here  Mr.  Ewing  can  see  very  clearly,  that  the  water  referred 
to,  was  not  for  baptism,  but  for  the  Jewish  purifications.  He  sees  then 
what  is  neither  said  nor  suggested.  It  is  not  in  evidence  at  ail,  thai 
Jewish  purification  was  an  object  of  this  water.  Mr.  Ewing  sees  two 
large  companies.  I  cannot  see  one  large  company  in  the  passage,  nor 
in  all  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist  Mr.  Ewing  sees  two  companies 
not  uniting.  I  see  no  such  thing  among  the  Jews.  Nor  can  I  see 
such  a  separation  between  the  disciples  of  John  or  of  Christ,  and  other 
Jews.  But  that  this  reason  exists  only  in  Mr.  Ewing's  imagination,  is 
clear  firom  the  fact,  that  Jesus  went  every  where,  and  every  where  was 
attended  with  crowds  immensely  great.  I  care  not  what  were  the 
crowds  attending  John ;  much  water  was  not  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  hearers.  This  invention  of  Mr.  Ewing  is  nothing 
better  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  who  employed  the  water  in  giving 
drink  to  the  camels. 

Mr.  Ewing  thinks  that  the  expression  refers  not  to  iEnon  only,  but 
also  to  the  land  of  Judah.  If  there  were  such  a  plenty  of  water  in  all 
the  land  of  Judah,  it  would  be  no  loss  to  us.  But  it  is  as  plain  as  Ian* 
guage  can  be,  that  the  many  waters  spoken  of  were  in  iEnon  only. 

Having  considered  the  syntax  and  connexion  of  the  word  baptizo^  I 
shall  next  proceed  to  ascertain  how  far  any  light  can  be  obtained  firom 
the  Scripture  explanations  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  occasional  allusions 
to  it.  It  is  a  most  providential  circumstance,  that  the  mode  of  this 
ordinance  is  determined  not  only  by  the  word  that  designates  it,— by 
its  syntax,  and  words  in  construction  with  it, — bat  also  by  direct  expla- 
nations. T  ■- 

Section  XVI.— Evidence  from  the  Scripture  Explanations  of 
TBI  Ordinance. — Examination  of  Rom,  vi.  3. — ^Xhe  apostle  Paul,  having 
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■troQi^y  and  fully  stated  salvation  to  the  guiltiest  of  men,  through  grace 
reigning  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  anticipates,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  the  objection  that  in  every  age  has  been  made  to  his  doc- 
trine :  **  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?''  He  refutes 
this  objection  by  the  fact,  that  from  our  union  with  Christ  by  fuith,  we 
have  died  along  with  him.  And  that  we  have  died  along  with  Christ, 
he  proves  from  our  baptism.  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as 
were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  buptized  into  his  death  V*  Some- 
thing is  here  supposed  to  be  implied  in  baptism,  of  which  no  Christian 
should  be  ignorant ;  and  that  thing  is,  that  all  who  are  baptized,  are  by 
that  ordinance  exhibited  as  dead  along  with  Christ.  To  be  baptized 
into  Christ's  death  is  not  merely  to  be  baptized  into  the  faith  of  his 
death,  but  of  our  own  death  with  him.  For  if  our  death  along  with 
him  is  not  implied  in  being  baptized  into  his  death,  then  this  would  be 
no  proof  at  all  of  our  own  death.  But  it  is  our  own  death  with  Christ, 
that  the  apostle  is  proving  by  our  baptism  into  Christ's  death.  The 
third  verse  would  be  no  proof  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  second  verse,  if 
oor  baptism  into  Christ  does  not  imply  our  death  in  his  death. 

**  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him,  by  baptism,  into  death."  As  in 
Christ's  death,  we  have  died  with  him ;  so  in  baptism,  we  are  figuratively 
pot  into  the  grave  along  with  him.  Words  cannot  more  plainly  teach 
anything  than  these  words  declare,  that  in  baptism  we  are  buried  with 
Ckrist,  Baptism,  then,  must  not  only  contain  a  likeness  to  burial,  but 
that  likeness  is  emblematical.  There  may  be  resemblance  between  two 
objects,  and  to  exhibit  that  likeness  in  words  is  a  beauty  in  language. 
But  if  the  likeness  is  merely  accidental,  it  is  only  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  can  teach  nothing.  To  found  an  argument  on  such  ground,  would 
be  the  extravagance  of  fanaticism.  Homer  compares  the  falling  of  his 
heroes  headlong  from  their  chariots,  to  the  diving  of  water-fowl.  But 
this  resemblance  is  merely  accidental,  and  the  victor  had  no  intention  of 
givinff  an  emblem  of  diving ;  nor  could  any  argument  be  grounded  on 
the  likeness.  When  a  person  dips  in  bathing,  he  might  be  said  to  be 
haried  in  the  water ;  and  there  would  be  as  good  a  likeness  in  this  to 
Christ's  burial,  even  as  in  baptism.  But  the  likeness  is  only  accidental, 
not  emblematical.  No  argument  could  be  drawn  from  this,  to  prove  a 
dying  with  Christ  This  would  be  a  metaphor.  But  baptism  is  not  a 
figure  of  speech ;  it  is  an  emblematical  action.  The  likeness  is  inten- 
tional,-vand  the  action  performed  is  symbolical.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
apostle  might  as  legitimately  argue  from  the  bath  as  from  baptism.  This 
custinctioD  is  selPevident,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  of  decisive  import- 
ance. From  not  understanding  it,  some  have  said  that  we  have  as  good 
a  right  to  find  in  the  meaning  of  baptism,  something  corresponding  to 
idanting,  as  to  burial.  Planting  is  a  metaphor ;  there  must  then  be  a 
likeness,  but  no  embleniatical  import. 

"That  like  as  Chrift  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  ^ory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life."  Here  we  see 
that  baptism  is  an  emblem  also  of  the  new  life  of  the  Christian.  He 
dies  with  Christ  to  sin;  he  rises  with  him  to  a  new  life  of  holiness.  There 
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mast,  then,  be  something  in  baptism,  that  is  calculated  to  be  an  emblem 
of  a  resurrection,  as  well  as  of  a  burial.  Immersion  is  a  mode  that 
answers  both ;  and  immersion  is  the  only  mode  that  can  do  sa 

'*  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death, 
we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  In  our  baptism, 
then,  we  are  emblematically  laid  in  the  grave  with  Christ,  and  we  also 
emblematically  rise  with  him.  It  is  designed  to  point  to  our  own 
resurrection,  as  well  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ  In  baptism,  we 
profess  our  faith  in  the  one  as  past,  and  in  the  other  as  future.  What 
simplicity,  what  beauty,  what  edification  is  contained  in  this  ordinance! 
How  hare  all  these  been  overwhelmed  by  the  traditions  of  men !  How 
clearly  does  this  ordinance  present  the  truth  that  saves  the  soul  I  How 
admirably  is  it  calculated  to  recall  the  mind  to  a  view  of  the  ground  of 
hope,  that  is  calculated  to  silence  unbelief!  How  is  it  that  a  vile  sinner 
can  escape  the  wrath  of  God,  and  obtain  eternal  life?  How  is  it  that 
Christ's  work  is  available  for  him  ?  Why,  when  Christ  paid  our  debt, 
we  ourselves  have  paid  our  debt,  far  we  are  one  with  Christ  We  have 
died  with  Christ,  and  have  risen  with  Christ;  Christ's  death  is  our 
death ;  Christ's  burial  is  our  burial ;  Christ's  resurrection  is  our  resur- 
rection ;  Christ's  sitting  in  heavenly  places,  is  our  sitting  in  heavenly 
places. 

This  clear  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Hr.  Ewing  endeavours  to  set 
aside,  by  a  mode  of  criticism  certainly  the  boldest  and  most  violent  that 
I  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  God.  The  gross- 
ness  of  the  perversions  of  those  who  know  not  God,  is  not  astonishing. 
The  extravagance  even  of  Neologists,  may  be  accounted  for.  But  that 
one  who  knows  and  fears  God,  should  take  such  liberties  with  his  word, 
is  more  than  I  was  prepared  to  expect  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more 
extravagant  in  Neologism,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ewing 
explains  the  burial  of  Christ  Had  I  been  informed  merely  of  the 
result,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  author,  I  should  have  at  once 
concluded  that  it  was  the  of&pring  of  Neology.  But  the  character  of 
Mr.  Ewing,  as  well  as  the  document  itself,  gives  full  evidence  that  it  is 
the  work  of  sincerity.  Indeed,  while  I  must  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  perversions  of  Scripture  that  I  have  ever  met  from 
the  hand  of  a  Christian,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  author  considers 
that  he  has  conferred  an  important  benefit  on  the  world,  by  his  dis- 
covery in  criticism.  His  wild  conclusions  are  speciously  drawn  from 
premises  hastily  adopted,  and  utterly  unsound. 

He  begins  by  saying,  that ''  the  great,  and,  as  it  app^rs  to  me,  the 
only  original  reason  why  baptism  has  been  thought  to  imply  immersion, 
is  the  expression  which  occurs  in  Rom.  vi.  4,  and  Col.  ii.  12."  I  shall 
not  answer  for  the  dead,  but  for  my  own  part,  the  word  by  which  the 
ordinance  is  designated,  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  me,  without  a  particle 
of  evidence  from  any  other  quarter.  Yet  I  am  disposed  to  set  as  great 
a  value  upon  the  ^evidence  of  these  passages  as  'any  writer  can  do.  I 
value  the  evidence  of  these  passages  so  highly,  that  I  look  on  them  as 
perfectly  decisive.  They  contain  God's  own  explanation  of  his  own 
ordinance.     And  in  this,  I  call  upon  my  unlearned  brethren  to  admire 
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the  Dirine  wiidoin.  They  do  not  understand  the  original,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  words  baptize  and  baptism  can  teach  tliem  nothing. 
Translators,  by  adopting  the  Greek  word,  have  contrived  to  hide  the 
meaning  from  the  iiniearned.  But  the  evidence  of  the  passages  in 
question,  cannot  be  hid,  and  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  unlearned.  The 
Spirit  of  God  has,  by  this  explanation,  enabled  them  to  judge  for  thein- 
ielres  in  this  matter.  While  the  learned  are  fighting  about  baptizo,  and 
certain  Greek  prepositions,  let  the  unlearned  turn  to  Rom.  vi«  4,  and 
Col.  iL  12,  6lc 

Mr.  Ewing,  speaking  of  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage, 
says :  *'  He  then  infers,  that  since  baptism  has  so  immediate  a  reference 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  must,  by  consequence,  be  connected  also  with 
his  resurrection ;  and  that,  as  in  the  former  view,  it  teaches  the  regene- 
rated the  abandoning  of  the  old  life  of  sin,  so,  in  the  latter,  it  equally 
teaches  them  the  habitual,  increasing,  and  permanent  pursuit  and 
progress  of  the  new  life  of  righteousness."  By  no  means,  Mr.  Ewing. 
This  inference  is  not  legitimate.  Baptism  might  have  a  reference  to 
burial,  withont  being  by  consequence  connected  with  his  resurrection. 
Has  not  the  Lord's  supper  an  immediate  emblematical  reference  to 
Christ's  death,  without  any  emblematical  reference  to  his  resurrection  ? 
These  two  things  are  quite  distinct ;  and  it  is  possible  for  an  ordinance 
to  represent  the  one,  without  representing  the  other.  The  LordVday 
is  a  memorial  of  Christ's  resurrection,  but  is  no  emblem  of  his  burial. 
If  there  was  nothing  in  baptism  that  is  fitted  to  be  an  emblem  of  resur- 
rectioD,  bqytism  does  not  become  an  emblem  of  resurrection  by  conse- 
quence firihi  being  an  emblem  of  burial.  But  baptism  is  here  explained 
as  an  emblem  of  resurrection,  as  well  as  of  burial ;  there  must,  therefore, 
be  something  in  the  emblem,  that  will  correspond  to  resurrection  as  well 
as  to  burial.  There  is  such  a  thing  in  immersion,  but  there  is  no  such 
thinff  in  pouring;  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  in  applying  water  as  an 
emfaSem  of  smilchral  rites.  This,  then,  overturns  Mr.  Ewing's  system 
altogether.  He  confesses  virtually  in  this  quotation,  that  the  apostle 
infers  that  baptism  is  connected  with  the  resurrection.  If  so,  as  there 
b  nothing  in  sepulchral  rites,  that  is,  in  washing  and  embalming  the 
dead,  that  corresponds  to  resurrection,  washing  and  embalming  the  dead 
cannot  be  the  burial  referred  to, — and  pouring  water  as  an  emblem  of 
washing  and  embalming  the  dead,  cannot  be  baptism.  Nothing  can  he 
more  decisive  than  this.  Indeed,  so  far  firom  arguing  that  resurrection 
must  be  implied  in  baptism,  because  that  baptism  represents  Christ  as 
dead,  we  could  not  know  that  either  death  or  resurrection  was  referred 
to  in  that  ordinance,  had  not  inspiration  given  the  information.  It  is 
posmble  that  an  ordinance,  performed  either  by  immersion  or  pouring, 
might  have  had  no  instruction  in  mode.  The  instruction  might  have 
beoi  all  in  the  water.  That  there  is  any  meanincr  in  the  mode,  we 
learn  merely  from  the  inspired  explanation.  Here  Mr.  Ewing  takes  the 
half  of  his  edification  in  this  ordinance,  from  a  source  that  does  not 
contain  anything  on  the  subject.  There  is  nothing  in  the  emblem, 
according  to  his  view  of  it,  that  corresponds  to  a  new  life,  or  resurrec- 
tion. Hss  washing  the  dead  any  likeness  to  resurrection?  Have 
R  19 
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sepulchral  rites,  or  embalming,  any  likeness  to  resurrection  t  Ife. 
Ewing  was  so  tender  in  the  conscience,  that  he  scrupled  to  give  Um 
name  to  this  ordinance  from  immersioH,  if  it  also  denoted  emersiou, 
though  these  two  things  are  necessarily  connected,  and  both  explained 
as  belonging  to  the  ordinance.  He  does  not  scruple  to  make  the  em- 
blem of  death,  an  emblem  of  life  by  consequence. 

"  It  is  a  Common  remark,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  that  the  apostle  is 
treating  in  this  passage,  not  of  the  form  of  baptism,  but  of  its  object,  its 
design,  and  its  actual  efiects."  Let  its  form  be  what  it  may,  this  pas- 
sage treats  of  its  object  as  known  from  its  form.  *'  On  this  account," 
says  he,  **  many  are  of  opinion  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  his 
language,  concerning  the  form  of  baptism  at  ail."  No  inference  is 
necessary.  The  apostle  has  drawn  the  inference  himse]£  We  could 
not  have  drawn  the  inference  which  the  apostle  has  drawn.  Had  not 
the  apostle  explained  this  ordinance,  we  should  have  had  no  right  to  do 
so.  But  even  if  baptism  had  not  here  been  explained  as  a  symbolical 
burial, — had  it  been  alluded  to  as  a  burial  merely  in  metaphorical 
language,  it  would  have  been  equally  decisive  of  form,  though  not  of 
meaning.  If  baptism  is  a  burial  merely  by  a  figure  of  speech,  there 
must  be  a  likeness  between  baptism  and  burial,  to  justify  that  figure. 

"  Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  *<  it  would  be  more  correct  to  sajr,  that 
he  is  here  treating  of  the  connexion  between  the  justification  and  the 
sanctification  of  Christians."  True — ^but  he  is  treating  of  these  thinfls 
as  they  are  implied  in  baptism.  He  is  treating  alM  of  more.  He 
incidentally  treats  of  the  resurrection  of  believers  as  implied  in  their 
baptism.  *'  And  that  in  doing  so,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  he  itf^es  three 
distinct  allusions,  to  baptism,  to  grafting,  to  crucifixion."  He  makes  no 
allusion  to  grafting  at  all ;  and  whatever  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
plcmted  together,  it  refers  to  baptism.  Crucifixion  does  not  allude  to 
baptism. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Ewing's  account  of  <*  the 
scriptural  meaning  of '  being  buried.' "  Here  we  shall  find  the  mysteries 
of  the  critical  art.  By  a  learned  and  laborious  process,  Mr.  Ewincr 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Christ  was  not  properly  buried  at  all ;  and 
that  burial  in  Scripture  is  not  burial,  but  washing  or  emhalming  the 
dead.  Now,  on  the  very  face  of  tL'9  allegation  it  contains  its  own  con- 
demnation. Burying,  in  the  Scripture  meaning,  must  be  the  same  as 
burying  in  the  common  meaning,  otherwise  the  Scriptures  are  not  a* 
revelation.  This  is  a  canon — a  canon  which  is  sel^ndent.  If  the 
Scriptures  do  not  use  words  in  the  sense  in  which  they  will  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  speak  the  language,  they  do  not  instruct,  but  mis- 
lead. I  overturn  the  whole  system,  then,  by  taking  away  the  foundation 
on  which  it  rests.     It  assumes  what  is  not  true  in  any  instance. 

"  By  burying,"  says  Mr.  Ewing.  "  we  commonly  mean  the  lowering 
of  the  dead  body  into  the  grave,  covering  it  with  earth,  and  so  leaving  it 
under  ground."  This,  indeed,  is  in  general  our  way  of  burying.  But 
we  should  apply  the  term  to  burying  in  any  way.  We  should  say  that 
a  person  was  buried  in  a  vault,  where  he  would  lie  exactly  as  Christ  lay, 
-—without  lowering,  without  a  covering  of  mould,  dtc    If  a  person  was 
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depoated  in  aD  respects  as  Christ  was  deposited  in  the  tomb,  we  shouhl 
•ay  tliat  he  was  burieeL  The  difference  is  merely  in  circumstances;  the 
tbings  are  essentially  the  same.  Besides,  the  immersion  of  a  believer,  is 
equdly  sailed  to  ail  kinds  of  burial.  No  part  of  the  figure  depends  on 
any  peculiarity  in  any  age  or  nation. 

**  In  Seriptnre,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  to  bury,  not  only  includes  all  the 
preparations  of  the  body  for  interment,  but  is  the  expression  used  in 
cases  where  our  method  of  interment  was  not  practised,  where  no  inter- 
ment followed  at  the  time,  and  where  no  final  interment  followed  at  all." 
Nettber  in  Scripture  nor  any  where  else,  is  the  word  used  for  pre- 
paratory rites  alone,  or  where  the  body  was  not  truly  and  properly 
interred. 

What  does  Mr.  Ewing  mean  by  final  interment  ?  Does  he  mean  that 
Christ  was  not  finally  interred,  because  he  rose  on  the  third  day  ?  Then 
none  of  us  will  be  finally  interred ;  for  we  shall  all  rise  again.  Does  he 
mean  that  the  disciples  did  not  consider  him  as  truly  interred,  and  that 
they  designed*  to  bury  him  better !  They  had  no  such  design.  They 
intended  to  cover  him  with  more  spices,  but  not  to  take  him  from  the 
place  where  he  #as  buried.  He  was  as  truly  buried  as  if  he  had  been 
in  the  ground  till  the  resurrection.  What  does  Mr.  Ewing  mean  ? 
Does  he  deny  that  Christ  was  truly  buried  ?  If  he  was  not  buried,  the 
Scriptures  are  false.  And  if  he  was  truly  buried,  though  he  had  lain 
but  a  moment,  our  baptism  may  be  an  emblem  of  his  burial. 

Bat  it  seems  Mr.  Ewing  has  Scripture  proofs  for  the  meaning  that  he 
assigns  to  bmriaL  Let  us  then  take  a  look  at  these.  In  Gen.  i.  20, 
where  tUb  Hebrew  says,  tkeff  embalmed  Joseph,  '*  the  Septuagint,"  says 
Mr.  Ewing,  **  has  eikapsan,  tkeff  buried  him^  Very  true.  But  does  this 
imply,  that  hje/UkopiOH  the  translators  understood  embalming?  No  such 
thing.  Had  they  used  the  word  in  this  sense,  they  could  not  have  been 
anderslood  by  those  who  spoke  the  Greek  language.  This  translation 
is  not  a  proof  either  that  the  Septuagint  understood  embalming  to  be  the 
■aaning  of  htriai,  or  that  they  did  not  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
the  original.  It  is  only  proof  of  what  occurs  in  this  translation  a 
thousand  times,  and  what  occasionally  occurs  in  every  translation, 
namely, careless  and  loose  rendering.  Their  text  8aid,A«  was  embalmed: 
they  eontmt  themselves  with  saying,  he  was  buried. 

**  The  rites  of  burial  were,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  *'  firom  the  very  coni- 
menoementi  a  proof  that  the  attending  friends  had  ascertained  the  fact 
of  the  decease."  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  they  would  not  com- 
mence these  rites  till  after  the  death  of  the  person ;  but  these  rites  never 
were  designed  as  proof  of  this.  Above  all,  the  Scriptures  do  not 
require  such  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  decease.  He  adds,  **  and 
that  among  all  believers  of  revelation,  the  zeal  and  the  solemnity  with 
which  these  rites  have  ever  been  performed,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  effisct,  not  merely  of  personal  attachment,  but  of  religious  principle^ 
and  particularly  of  the  hope  that  God  will  raise  the  dead."  Whatever 
m^  have  been  the  origin  of  these  rites,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  they  were  used  by  persons  who  had  no  notion  of  resurrection, 

lay,  bj  many  who  denied  it    Above  all.  these  rites  were  not  a  Divine 
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appointment  for  reminding  of  the  resurrection.  Nothing  can  be  built  cm 
this. 

**  It  is  our  happiness  to  know/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  never  was  finally  interred."  By  Jinalfy  interred  here,  Mr.  Ewing 
must  mean  that  he  was  raised  again,  and  did  not  ]ie  like  the  other  dead. 
For,  as  far  as  concerns  our  salvation  and  comfort,  he  might  as  well  have 
been  kept  in  a  common  grave  for  the  period  of  three  days,  as  have  been 
buried  in  a  rock.  But  may  he  not  have  been  truly  biuied,  though  he 
had  risen  in  a  moment  after  being  deposited  ? 

'*  Preparations  of  his  body  for  burial  were  made,"  says  Mr.  Ewing, 
**  both  by  anticipation,  and  after  the  event  of  his  death  had  taken  place. 
In  both  cases  they  are  called  '  his  burial.'  "  How  can  Mr.  Ewing  say 
so?  The  preparatory  rites  are  never  called  burial.  The  passages 
referred  to  hare  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  confounding  embabming 
with  burying.  John  xii.  3  represents  Mary  not  as  burying  our  Lord  by 
the  act  of  anointing  him,  but  as  having  anointed  him  as  preparatory  for 
burial.  She  anointed  him  by  anticipation ;  but  she  did  not  bury  him  by 
anticipation.  Is  it  said  that  she  buried  him?  The  woman,  Matt.  xxvi.  12, 
is  represented  as  doing  what  she  did,  not  to  bury  him,  but  to  embaim 
him,  or  prepare  him  for  burial.  She  did  to  him,  when  ahve,  what  is 
usually  done  to  persons  after  death.  She  embalmed  him  by  antic^Hition. 
Entaphiazo  is  used  for  embalming,  but  thapto  never. 

**  After  our  Lord  had  given  up  the  ghost,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  ''the  rites 
of  burial  were  renewed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Nicodemus."  This 
was  strictly  and  properly  the  embalming.  But  is  this  called  a  burial  ? 
Had  they  done  nothing  but  this,  Jesus  would  not  have  been  bvried;  and 
the  Scriptures  would  not  have  been  ftilfiUed.  He  adds,  ''and  were 
intended  to  have  been  finished  by  the  women  which  came  up  with  our 
Lord,"  &.C.  These  rites,  then,  were  noijimished;  and  if  they  are  buried^ 
Jesus  was  net  buried. 

Mr.  Ewing,  then,  has  utterly  failed  in  his  attempt  to  prove,  that  in 
Scripture,  preparatory  rites  are  called  burial.  Not  one  of  his  examples 
has  a  shadow  of  proof.  I  will  now  make  some  general  remarks  od  this 
strange  opinion. 

JFh-stf  The  word  tkttpto  signifies  to  bmy,  and  is  never  applied  excfai- 
fiively  to  preparatory  rites.  This  is  as  true,  with  respect  to  Scriptaie 
use,  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  classics.  Mr.  Ewing  gives  a 
meaning  to  this  word,  not  confirmed  by  use,  but  merely  to  suit  his 
purpose.  In  like  manner  sunthapto^  the  word  here  used,  signifies  to 
bury  one  thing  or  person  with  another, — never  to  embalm  one  thing  with 
another.     The  opinion,  then,  does  not  deserve  even  a  hearing. 

Secondly  f  Thapto  applies  to  all  kinds  of  burial.  No  doubt,  originally, 
in  all  countries,  burial  was  by  digging  a  pit,  and  covering  the  dead  with 
the  mould.  But  when  repositories  were  built  for  the  dead,  or  were 
*  scooped  out  of  rocks,  the  same  word  was  still  used.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
case  with  our  own  word  bury.  We  apply  it  to  the  depositing  of  a  body 
in  a  vault,  as  well  as  the  common  burial.  This  process  in  enlarging  the 
meaning  of  words,  may  be  exemplified  in  a  thousand  words.  The  idea 
that  is  common  to  all  burying,  is  that  of  covering  the  dead,  or  sur- 
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lomkBng  Uifim  with  somethiDg  to  keep  them  from  violation.  It  is  quite 
a  waste  of  tmie,  then,  for  Mr.  Ewing  to  discuss  the  situation  and  pecu- 
limriuea  of  our  Lord's  sepulchre.  He  was  buried  as  many  others  are 
buried ;  and  to  this  burial  there  is  a  likeness  in  our  baptism,  when  we 
ue  buried  in  water. 

Tkirdiy,  Burial  and  embalming  are  often  distinguished  as  quite  dif- 
ferent thinffs.  Joeephus  speaking  of  the  magnificent  manner  in  which 
Herod  buried  Ariatobulus,  says,  '<Aiid  as  for  his  funeral,  that  he  took 
eare  shoold  be  very  magnificent,  by  making  great  preparation  of  a  s^ 
pulchre  to  lay  his  body  in,  and  providing  a  great  quantity  of  spices,  and 
mtryimg  many  ornaments  with  him,"  d&c.  Here  the  embalming  and  the 
W^rtiii^  are  distinffuished.  It  was  the  laying  of  him  in  the  sepulchre 
that  was  the  burial.  It  may  be  noted  also,  that  here  is  a  magnificent 
sepulchre,  built  as  a  house  for  the  dead,  in  which  the  corpse  lay  on  a 
kier  or  couch ;  yet  the  person  is  said  to  be  buried.  If  Christ  was  not 
truly  buried,  Aristobulus  was  not  truly  buried.  We  have  here,  also,  not 
only  samlAmito,  but  sugkaiathapto.  The  ornaments  that  were  buried 
UgHker  with  Aristobulus,  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  with  him, — not 
washed  along  with  him  by  preparatory  rites.  These  ornaments  were 
hmritd  d$mm  with  him,  although  he  was  laid,  like  Christ,  in  a  sepulchre 
above  ground.  Yet  this  is  as  truly  burying  as  the  common  way  of  bury- 
ing ;  though  the  sepulchre  should  have  been  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
moontain  in  the  world,  the  corpse  is  buried  mider  a  covering,  as  truly 
aa  if  it  were  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Moachua,  ckflcribing  a  funeral,  represents  the  burial  as  taking  place 
after  all  the  rites  were  finished.    Meg.  i.  35. 

Patrodus,  notwithstanding  aU  the  embalming  he  received,  appears  to 
his  friend  Achilles,  and  calls  for  burial,     Thapte  me,  "  bury  mr." 

The  dead  body  of  Hector  was  washed  regularly  by  the  maids  of  Achil- 
lea, yet  it  was  not  buried  tUl  long  afler. 

The  paasage  produced  by  Dr.  Cox  from  Herodotus,  is  most  decisive. 
The  emkaiwdng  is  designated  by  taricheuo,  the  burying  by  tkapto.  But  it 
ia  uaeless  to  be  particular  in  disproving  a  thing  that  has  not  even  the 
Qolour  of  plausibility  to  support  it  No  two  things  can  be  more  distinct 
than  wmsking  or  emhalmitig  the  dead,  and  burying  the  dead.  Indeed,  in 
the  burial  of  Jesus  itself,  £ese  two  tilings  are  distinguished.  They  first 
loUed  him  in  spices,  which  was  the  embalming :  then  they  laid  him  in 
the  sepulchre,  which  is  the  burying.  What  is  laying  in  a  sepulchre,  but 
burying  f  But  Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  the  body  of  Christ  "  was  never 
iually  deposited  in  the  tomb ;  but,  after  being  wound  up  with  about  an 
Sundred  pounds  weight  of  spices,"  6lc,  No  matter  how  short  a  time  it 
jraa  in  the  tomb ;  in  the  tomb,  it  was  buried  like  any  other  dead  body. 
The  disciples  had  no  intention  of  ever  removing  it  from  the  tomb.  The 
womeo  who  came  with  more  spices,  had  no  intention  to  unbury  it,  or 
take  it  elsewhere.  To  grive  more  spices,  was  not  to  complete  the  bury- 
ing, but  to  complete  the  embalming.  Were  a  person  in  Edinburgh  to  visit 
the  grave  of  a  friend  every  day,  and  even  open  both  grave  and  coffin,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  body  was  removed,  this  would  not  affect  the  burv- 
iag.  Why  ahould  preparatory  rites  be  called  the  burying  of  JesuS| 
e2 
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seeing  he  was  actually  laid  in  the  sepulchre?    No  fiiney  can  be  wildtf 
than  this. 

Fotarthfyf  The  representations  of  Scripture  suppose  Jesus  to  have 
been  truly  bnried.  "  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the^hale's  belly;  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  threci 
nign{8  in  the  heart  of  the  earth/'  Matt.  xii.  40.  Mr.  Ewing  himself  al- 
lows that  this  was  fulfilled  by  his  being  laid  in  a  sepulchre.  And  what 
is  laying  in  a  sepulchre,  bnt  burying?  Besides,  this  remoTes  all  Mr. 
Swing's  objections  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  tomb  of  Jesus. 
In  this  sepulchre,  Jesus  was  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  It  is  usual  Ibr  a 
ridge  of  rocks  to  hare  earth  on  the  top.  The  Sariour  was  under  the 
earth  here  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  buried  in  a  pit  at  the  bottom  of  a 
valley.  Again,  Christ's  being  buried,  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  gospel, 
i  Cor.  XV.  1.  To  allege,  then,  that  he  was  not  truly  buried^  is  to  call  in 
<|uestion  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  "  Moreover,  brethren^  I  declare  unto 
you  the  gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  ye  have  received, 
and  wherein  ye  stand ;  by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memoiy 
what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have  believed  in  vain.  For  I  de- 
clared unto  you  first  of  all,  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  he  was  buried, 
.  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures."  Here, 
what  was  in  the  evangelist  called  three  days  in  the  heart  efikt  earth,  the 
apostle  calls  being  buried;  for  he  is  said  to  have  risen  on  the  third  day. 
The  third  day  from  what?  The  third  day  from  his  being  buried.  He 
is  here  considered  as  being  three  days  buried,  for  he  rose  on  the  third 
day  from  his  being  buried.  His  resurrection  her^,  is  also  of^MMed  to 
his  being  buried ;  it  must  then  be  burying,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tiie 
word. 

Fifthly  f  The  very  basis  of  this  doctrine  is  a  mere  assumption,  namely, 
that  the  dead  body  of  Jesus  was  washed.  It  is  not  in  evidence  that  he 
was  washed  at  all ;  and  nothing  can  be  deduced  firom  a  mere  supposi- 
tion. Mr.  Ewing,  indeed,  endeavours  to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the 
history.  He  alleges,  what  no  one  will  deny,  that  it  was  usual  to  wash 
the  dead.  But  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  Jesus  must  have  been  wash- 
ed? We  should  not  have  known  that  he  was  embalmed,  had  not  the 
history  given  us  the  information.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  dead  body 
of  Jesus  should  receive  all  the  usual  rites,  nor  any  of  them,  except  thoee 
that  prophecy  foretold.  The  proof,  then,  that  it  was  usual  to  wash  the 
dead,  is  no  proof  that  Jesus  was  washed.  Indeed,  I  perfectly  agree  with 
Dr.  Cox,  that  it  is  probable  Jesus  was  not  washed  at  all.  So  rar  as  the 
history  goes,  this  is  the  obvious  conclusion.  I  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  many  thin^  might  have  taken  place,  that  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  history.  If  any  other  part  of  Scripture  said,  or  implied  that  Jesus 
was  washed,  as  well  as  embalmed,  I  would  argue  that  the  omission  of 
the  fact  in  the  history  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  if  the  wash- 
ing is  not  recorded,  nothing  can  be  built  on  it;  because  it  might  not  have 
taken  place.  The  washing  of  Jesus  is  an  apocryphal  washing,  of  no  more 
authority  than  the  story  of  Tobit  and  his  dog,  or  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
I  admit  no  argument  but  what  b  founded  either  on  Scripture,  or  setfi 
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Cfideot  truth.  Had  Mr.  Ewing  been  obviating  a  difficultj, — ^had  he 
been  proving  that  some  part  of  Scripture  asserts  that  the  dead  body  of 
Jesus  was  wariied,  and  had  any  one  alleged  the  sileiice  of  the  history 
as  evidence  of  the"  contrary,  I  would  take  part  with  Mr.  Ewing.  The 
silence  of  history  is  not  to  be  alleged  against  proof.  To  remove  a 
difficulty,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  thing  dleged  is  possible;  to  be  all, 
argument,  the  thing  alleged  must  be  in  evidence.  This  distinction  is 
self-evidently  obvious,  when  it  is  considered ;  yet  it  is  a  tiling  that  lies 
hid  from  most  controversial  writers. 

But  Mr.  Ewing  says,  *'  as  far  as  the  preliminary  process  went,  we  are 
told  it  was  conducted,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  was  to  bury."  No, 
Mr.  Ewing,  we  are  not  told  this.  Had  this  been  said,  it  would  settle  the 
qnestioo ;  for  undoubtedly,  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Jews  to  wash  the 
dead.  But  we  are  not  told  that,  as  far  as  the  preliminary  process 
went,  all  the  usual  rites  were  ■  observed.  It  is  the  winding  in  the  linen 
cloth  with  the  spices,  that  is  said  to  have  been,  "  as  the  manner  of  the 
Jews  is  to  bury." 

Mr.  Ewing  alleges  the  state  of  the  body,  covered  with  blood,  &c.,  as 
making  washing  necessary.  AU  this,  however,  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  done.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  fulfil  anything  in  Scripture,  there 
is  Bo  doubt  it  would  have  been  done.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  fulfil 
national  customs.  The  burying  of  Jesus  with  his  blood  unwashed, 
marred  not  his  sacrifice,  nor  Tefl  any  prophecy  unfulfilled.  It  was 
mutomanr  for  all  friends  to  escort  the  body  to  the  grave ;  it  was  customary 
to  keep  tne  corpse  some  time  after  death,  yet  Jesus  was  carried  imme- 
diately to  the  grave  without  any  funeral  pomp. 

Sixthly^  Is  it  not  above  all  things  absurd  to  suppose,  that  an  ordinance 
in  the  ehmrch  of  Christ  should  he  instituted  as  an  emblem  of  a  thing 
that  is  never  once  mentioned  in  his  history  ?  If  the  washing  of  the  dead 
body  of  the  Saviour  was  a  thing  of  so  much  importance,  is  it  credible 
that  it  would  not  have  been  mentioned  7  How  is  it  that  the  spices  are 
mentioned,  yet  the  washing,  which  was  the  principal  thing,  omitted  7 

Seventki^f  Mr.  Ewing  supposes,  that  the  washing,  as  a  part  of  the 

enbakning,  is  put  for  the  whole.    Why  does  he  make  such  a  supposition  7 

Was  there  not  a  word  to  signify  embalming  7    Why  then  use  a  word 

that  denotes  only  a  part  of  the  thing  ?    Can  he  produce  any  instance  to 

give  authority  to  such  a  supposition  7    Was  it  usual  to  denote  the  whole 

process  of  embalming  by  the  word  wash  7    If  not,  why  docs  Mr.  Ewing 

aake  the  arbitrary  supposition  7    Again,  the  washing  was  no  part  of  the 

smbalming.    It  was  a  part  of  the  rites  of  burying,  and  as  such,  when 

smbalming  was  used,  washing  of  course  first  took  place.     But  it  is 

erideot,  Uiat  the  washing  and  the  embalming  were  different  things. 

Besides,  many  were  washed  who  were  not  embalmed.    If  so,  it  was 

impoasible  to  designate  embalming  by  washing.     This  would  have  im- 

frfied,  that  all  who  were  washed  were  embalmed ;  whereas  multitudes 

were  washed  who  were  not  embalmed.     This  theory,  then,  is  not  only 

fMinded  oo  an  arbitrary  supposition ;  but  that  supposition  may  be  proved 

to  be  fidse.    It  is  an  axiom,  that  washing  cannot  stand  for  embalming, 

if  many  who  were  washed  were  not  embalmed. 
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Eighthly ^  This  theory  makes  baptism  an  emblem  of  the  embalming 
of  Christ  This  is  a  new  view  of  the  import  of  baptism,  that  must  be  as 
unexpected  to  those  who  baptize  by  pouring,  as  to  the  fViends  of  immer- 
sion. From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  present  hour,  was  ever 
s^h  a  thing  heard  of  but  from  Mr.  Ewing?  K  this  is  true,  there  has 
not  been  one  properly  baptized  till  the  time  of  the  author.  For  this 
discovery,  Mr.  Ewing  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  patent  Till  his  time, 
the  baptized  person  was  never  embalmed.  This  is  a  new  mystery  in 
baptism.  But  how  does  this  consist  with  the  other  mysteries  that  the 
author  has  found  in  the  same  ordinance  ?  The  baptized  person  drinks 
from  the  cup  of  nature  as  emblematical  of  a  host  of  blessings ;  and  from 
the  same  cup  he  is  washed  and  embalmed  for  frmeral.  No  popish  ordi* 
nance  can  vie  with  this  ordinance  of  Mr.  Ewing,  in  fertility  of  mysteries^ 
The  mystery  of  the  five  Wounds  has  as  good  a  foundation ;  but  it  is  not 
so  pregnant  in  multifarious  meaning.  If  all  these  things  are  contaii^ed 
in  baptism,  it  is  a  most  heterogeneous  ordinance ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  ol 
all  the  millions  who  practise  it,  there  is  not  one  in  every  thousand  that 
understands  it  The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  done  much  better. 
She  has  a  multitude  of  mysteries  in  baptism,  but  she  has  a  corre^>onding 
multitude  of  emblems.  The  oil,  and  the  q^ittle,  and  the  breathing,  d&c 
&c.,  entitle  her  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  her  ordinance.  But  Mr.  Ewing, 
by  the  management  of  one  handful  of  water,  contrives  to  conch  the  most 
discordant  meanings. 

But  if  washing  stands  for  embalming  as  a  part  for  the  whole,  then  it 
cannot,  in  this  situation,  stand  simply  for  itself,  without  the  other  parts 
of  the  process  of  embalming.  In  baptism,  the  water  must  signify  not 
washing  only,  nor  chiefly,  but  also  and  especially  the  ^ices,  £c.  The 
principal  part  of  the  mystery  must  be  in  the  anointing  with  oil,  and  the 
use  of  the  spices,  for  these  were  the  principal  things  in  the  embalming. 
Now,  Mr.  Ewing  overlooks  all  but  the  washing;  which  is  only  the 
previous  step  to  the  embalming.  He  first  makes  the  embalming  the 
principal  thing,  that  he  may  have  some  plausible  foundation  for  getting 
rid  of  true  burying,  by  substituting  the  embalming  in  its  place.  Then, 
when  this  is  effected,  as  he  has  no  need  of  embalming,  but  finds  it  rather 
cumbersome,  he  contrives  to  dismiss  it,  retaining  only  the  part  that  fits 
him.  Washing  is  brought  in  only  in  the  right  of  embcUming ;  but  when- 
ever it  pops  its  head  into  this  situation,  it  takes  care  to  displace  its 
principal.  Accordingly,  washing  is  the  only  thing  that  is  made  emblen»- 
atical.  The  oil  and  spices  have  no  mystery.  Is  not  this  unjust  to  the 
chief  parts  of  the  embalming  ?  Surely  the  anointing  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  baptism,  if  baptism  is  an  emblem  of  embalming.  Spices  also 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Even  if  they  are  not  used,  as  they  are  the 
chief  thing  in  embalming,  they  must  be  chiefly  considered  in  baptism, 
which  is  an  emblem  of  embalming.  The  Church  of  Rome  will  thank 
Mr.  Ewing  for  the  oil,  which  he  does  not  seem  forward  to  use ;  but  the 
spices,  by  a  very  little  ingenuity,  might  serve  his  system  effectually.  As 
embalming  preserves  the  body  from  putrefaction,  so  baptism  may  not 
only  be  an  emblem  of  the  washing  of  a  corpse,  but  of  the  resurrection* 
Ninthly  t  Mr.  Ewing  complains  of  the  want  of  likeness  between  Clvist'tf 
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burial  and  immenion ;  yet  he  makes  a  handful  of  water  an  emblem  not 
only  of  washing  a  corpse,  but  of  the  whole  rites  of  embalming.  Sorely 
thm  can  be  nothing  more  unlike  burial  rites,  than  the  popping  of  a 
lumdfol  of  water  into  the  face  of  an  infant.  But  the  complaint  of  want 
of  likeness  in  immersion  to  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  quite 
unreasonable.  It  is  as  striking  as  any  emblem  can  be.  It  ought,  how- 
•vefy  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ordinance  is  merely  emblematical — not 
dramatic.  In  the  former,  there  is  no  need  of  that  exact  and  minute 
likeness  that  the  latter  requires.  The  former  could  not  be  known  to  be 
a  likeness  of  something  else,  if  it  were  not  explained  to  be  such.  The 
latter  is,  by  its  very  q>pearance,  known  to  be  an  emblem.  The  sacrifices 
of  the  Jewish  law  could  not,  from  mere  external  appearance,  have  been 
known  to  represent  the  death  of  Christ  But  the  dramatic  burying  of 
Charles  V.  declared  its  own  object 

Let  it  be  considered  also,  that  in  the  emblem  of  a  burial,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  likeness  in  the  laying  down  of  the  body  of  the  person  bap- 
tized. The  emblem  is  in  the  actual  state  of  the  body  as  being  covered 
with  the  water.  The  likeness  to  the  resurrection  consists  not  in  the 
tery  manner  of  being  taken  up  out  of  the  water,  but  in  the  rising  itsel£ 
Nothing  could  afford  a  resemblance  of  the  way  of  the  raising  of  the 
dead.  Th&re  was  no  likeness  between  the  way  of  killing  the  sacrifice 
and  the  manner  of  Christ's  death.  There  was  no  likeness  between  the 
manner  in  which  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  again  thrown 
out,  to  the  way  in  which  Christ  was  carried  into  the  tomb,  and  in  which 
lie  came  out  c^the  tomb ;  yet  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly  was  an  emblem 
of  Christ  as  b^g  three  days  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Surely  Mr. 
Ewing  should  have  attended  more  to  the  nature  of  an  emblem,  and  have 
distinguished  what  is  the  point  of  resemblance,  before  he  ventured  to 

2ae8tion  the  likeness  between  the  baptism  of  believers  and  the  burial  of 
/hrist,  which  is  asserted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  If  the  Baptists  set  any 
f  aloe  on  the  manner  of  putting  the  body  of  the  baptized  person  under 
water,  in  my  opinion  they  come  under  the  same  censure.  Mr.  Swing's 
whole  dissertation  on  the  Jewish  manner  of  burying  the  distinguished 
dead,  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject.  Between  immersion  and  burying 
in  any  manner,  there  is  a  likeness.  It  b  nothing  to  our  purpose  to 
make  that  likeness  dramatic 

Mr.  Ewing  is  of  opinion,  that  verse  5  does  not  refer  to  baptism.  But 
whatever  is  Sie  true  meaning  of  the  word  translated  **  planted  together," 
it  is  evident,  that  it  must  have  its  reference  to  baptism.  It  is  a  distinct 
figure,  and  the  manner  of  introducing  it,  evidently  shows  that  it,  equally 
with  hmyimg,  refers  to  baptism.  "  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together 
in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resui^ 
rection."  The  conditional  statement  is  here  evidently  founded  on  what 
precedes.  "  If  we  have  been  planted,"  d&c.  He  does  not  pass  on  to  a 
new  argument  to  show  that  we  are  dead  with  Christ,  leaving  the  subject 
of  baptism ;  but  having  shown  the  burial  of  the  Christian  in  baptism, 
he  goes  on  to  show  that  resurrection  is  equally  important  If  we  have 
been  buried  with  Christ,  so  shall  we  rise  with  him.  Had  he  quitted 
the  mbject  oi  baptiamy  and  introduced  a  new  argument,  which  had  na 

20 
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reference  to  baptism,  he  would  not  have  stated  it  conditionally.  Whea. 
he  says,  **  For  if  we  have  been  planted/'  it  is  implied  that  he  had  been, 
saying  something  expressing  or  implying  that  the^f  had  been  pUmUdL 
Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  sumphutai,  it  must  have  a  reference  to. 
baptism. 

Mr.  Ewing  thinks  that  sumphtdoi  here  signifies  grqfiedt  and  of  coursat 
can  have  no  likeness  to  baptism.  On  the  contrary,  for  this  very  reasoa 
I  say  that  it  cannot  signify  graftings  because  it  is  expressly  said,  that  wa 
have  been  sumphdoi  in  the  likeness  of  Christ's  death.  If,  then,  there  ic 
in  grafting  no  likeness  to  death,  the  word  cannot  mean  grafting.  What* 
ever  is  the  meaning  of  sumphutoif  it  must  suit  the  supposition  of  a 
likeness  to  death.  Even  if  this  word  had  no  reference  to  baptism,  it 
must  refer  to  a  likeness  of  death.  We  have  been  made  Mumpkutoi  in  thai 
likeness  of  his  death. 

But  independently  of  the  connexion  altogether,  I  maintain  that  the 
word  does  not  signify  grcfttd.  Mr.  Ewing  produces  no  authority  firom 
■se  to  establish  this  meaning.  When  it  refers  to  trees,  it  does  not  desig* 
nate  the  operation  of  grafting,  or  of  inserting  a  part  of  one  into  another ; 
but  to  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  same  bed.  The  trees  of  a  grove  are 
swnphutoi.  Grafting  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  figures  employed  to  repre* 
sent  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  people,  and  some  excellent  observations 
on  this  subject  are  contained  in  Mr.  Swing's  dissertation  on  this  verse. 
But  they  have  no  application  to  this  subject  A  house,  a  temple,  the 
human  body,  the  husband  and  wife,  are  all  figures  of  this  union.  But 
they  are  not  the  figures  used  here.  No  more  is  grafting.  It  is  a  fine 
figure  in  its  own  place ;  but  it  is  no  likeness  to  death,  and  therefore  has 
nothing  to  do  with  baptism.  If  the  allusion  is  here  to  planting,  as  it  is 
expressly  said  to  have  a  likeness  to  death,  and  refers  to  baptism,  the 
resemblance  must  be  found  in  the  burying  of  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
The  likeness  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  justify  a  metaphor. 

Mr.  Swing's  attempt,  then,  to  find  in  pouring  a  handfiil  of  wat^  on 
the  face,  a  likeness  to  the  burial  of  Christ,  has  utterly  ftuled.  It  is  as 
fiwced  as  anything  that  the  wildest  imagination  ever  cooceived.  Nothing 
but  the  necessity  of  a  favourite  system  could  send  a  man  on  such  a 
perilous  expedition.  It  is  most  astonishing,  that  any  man  who  allows 
that  Jesus  Christ  lay  three  days  in  the  tomb,  should  attempt  to  find  his 
burial  in  the  washing  or  embalming  of  his  body. 

This  attempt  of  Mr.  Ewing  to  force  a  likeness  between  baptism  and 
the  rites  of  embalming,  and  to  make  the  burial  of  Christ,  not  his  being 
laid  in  the  sepulchre,  but  his  being  washed  as  a  corpse,  is  of  great 
importance  as  a  document  on  this  subject  It  testifies  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  in  Mr.  Swing's  judgment,  the  evidence  firom  Rom.  vi.  3» 
and  Col.  ii.  12,  that  baptism  contains  a  likeness  to  burial,  is  so  obviousi 
that  he  could  see  no  way  to  explain  these  passages  otherwise.  Had  any 
other  explanation  seemed  to  him  possible,  certainly  he  would  not  have 
had  recourse  to  so  wild  a  thought,  as  that  Christ's  burial  was  not  his 
interment,  and  that  burp  in  the  Scriptures  relates  to  rites  prq>aratory  to 
interment  It  is  self«vident,  that  no  man  would  have  fled  to  such  a 
f  efttge,  who  could  have  found  any  other.    I  q>peal  to  common  sense  fiir 
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the  truth  of  this  ohflenratioa.  Mr.  Ewing  not  only  had  no  temptation 
to  find  a  likenen  to  burial  in  these  passages,  but  his  cause  would  have 
been  much  better  served,  could  he  have  proved  that  these  passages  cosk* 
tain  no  such  likness.  Since,  then,  in  such  circumstances  he  has  confessed 
1  likeness,  and  since  to  divert  this  likeness  to  another  object,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  reeourse  to  so  violent  an  expedient,  we  have  a  right  to 
say,  not  only  that  his  judgment  is  in  favour  of  likeness,  but  that  all  his 
ingenuity  could  not  explain  the  passages  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
himself,  without  the  supposition  of  likeness. 

But  what  Mr.  Swing's  intrepidity  and  ingenuity  did  not  attempt,  Dr. 
Wardlaw  has  undertaken.  He  explains  the  passages  on  the  supposition 
that  baptism  has  no  likeness  to  burial  in  any  sense.  Now,  in  this  we 
have  Dr.  Wardlaw's  judgment  virtually,  but  clearly  pronounced,  that 
Mr.  Swing's  attempt  is  a  failure.  We  have  a  right  then  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Swing's  explanation  of  these  passases  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  most 
sagacious  of  his  own  party.  But  Dr.  Wardlaw's  opinion  of  the  insuffi* 
eiency  of  Mr.  Swing's  explanation,  has  the  more  value,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  by  refusing  to  adq>t  it,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  an  expedient  as  violent,  and  as  wild  as  that  of  JVlr.  Ewing  itself.  To 
iMert,  that  there  is  here  no  likeness  implied  between  baptism  and  burial, 
does  as  great  violence  to  language  as  can  easily  be  conceived.  If,  there* 
fcre.  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  so  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Swing's 
explanation,  that  he  ventures  on  one  so  extravagant,  his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ewinff's  failure  is  entitled  to  the  greater  weight.  It  was  his  interest  to 
coincide  with  Mr^  Swing's  explanation,  had  he  conceived  that.it  was  at 
all  tenable.  He  would  not  have  ventured  to  come  ashore  upon  a  plank^ 
had  he  not  fiMind  Mr.  Swing's  leaky  boat  sinking  under  him.  Dr. 
Wardlaw  complains  of  the  mode  of  controversy  that  argues  fW>m 
discrepancies  between  those  on  the  same  side.  I  admit  that  the  argu- 
ment may  be  abused.  But  if  he  complain  of  my  argument  on  this 
pmnt,  he  does  not  see  its  bearing.  Persons  on  the  same  side  of  a  con* 
Iroversy,  may  differ  with  respect  to  the  explanation  of  many  passages, 
without  any  detriment  to  their  common  cause.  But  the  difierence  here 
is  about  a  thing  which  must  in  itself  be  obvious,  namely,  whether  a 
eertaia  phrase  implies  the  likeness  of  one  thing  to  another.  About  this 
there  cannot  in  reality  be  a  ground  for  controversy  among  those  who 
onderstand  the  words. 

The  difference,  also,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  each  must  look  on  the 
other  as  giving  up  the  common  cause.  As  Mr.  Swing  is  so  fully  ooi^ 
viiiced  t£it  it  b  impossible  to  deface  the  likeness,  he  must  look  upon 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  finding  it  in  preparatory  rites,  as 
givinff  up  the  passage  to  his  opponents.  As  Dr.  Wardlaw  cannot 
explain  the  passages  on  the  supposition  of  likeness  without  admitting 
imiiiersion,  he  must  look  upon  those  who  admit  likeness,  as  yielding  the 
doctrine  in  debate.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  differ  about  the  mean- 
ing of  smmpkmici,  without  the  least  danger  to  our  common  cause.  One 
may  say,  it  is  "planted  together"  another,  that  it  is  ** joined  together," 
without  overturning  the  common  doctrine.  My  argument  is  founded, 
ilsoy  on  the  extravagancies  to  which  each  of  these  writers  is  obliged  t^ 
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Aave  recoume,  in  order  to  defend  his  q>inion.  Each  of  them  miist  have 
strong  reason  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  opinion  of  the  other,  when, 
rather  than  embrace  it,  he  has  recourse  to  an  q)po8ite  point  of  extrava* 
gance.  One  sees  likeness  so  clearly,  that  rather  than  deny  it,  he 
endeavours  to  find  it  where  sobriety  of  judgment  never  could  look  ibc 
it  The  other  sees  the  extravagance  of  this  attempt  so  clearly,  that,  rathet 
than  adopt  it,  he  will  deny  that  the  passages  contain  any  hkeness. 

But  let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  process  of  ejectment  by  which 
Dr.  Ward  law  has  dispossessed  likeness  out  of  these  passages.  "  To  be 
'  baptized  into  Christ,'  "  says  he,  *'  is  to  be  baptized  into  the  faith  of  him 
as  the  Messiah,"  6lc,  And  again,  "  the  simple  meaning  of  the  expre^ 
aion  evidently  is,  that  by  being  baptized  into  the  faith  of  his  death,  as 
the  death  of  our  surety  and  substitute,  we  become  partakers  mtk  him  tn 
f^."  Now,  what  is  here  said  to  be  evidently  the  smiple  meaning  of  this 
expression,  is  evidently  not  its  meaning  at  all.  We  do  not  become  par- 
takers in  the  death  of  Christ,  by  being  baptized  into  the  faith  of  his 
death.  We  become  partakers  in  the  death  of  Christ,  by  faith,  bef<Hre 
baptism,  and  without  baptism ;  and  should  have  been  equally  so,  had 
baptism  never  been  instituted.  In  baptism,  this  participation  with 
Christ  is  exhibited  in  figure,  just  as  we  are  said  to  wash  away  our  sins 
in  baptism.  Sins  are  washed  away  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  i'hrist,  but 
they  are  symbolically  washed  away  in  baptism.  Just  so  we  become 
partakers  nn  the  death  of  Christ  the  moment  we  believe;  in  baptism, 
this  participation  is  exhibited  by  a  symbol. 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  by  this  mode  of  interpretation,  eoawiden  faith  in  CkrMs 
death,  and  beqftism  into  his  deaths  as  equivalent  expressions.  But  to  be 
''baptized  into  his  death,"  is  more  than  to  ''believe  in  his  death.'* 
Baptism  into  his  death,  not  only  imports  that  we  believe  in  him  as  onr 
substitute,  but  marks  our  death  in  his  death.  To  be  baptized  into  his 
death,  is  the  same  as  to  be  buried  into  death.  In  reality,  we  die  with 
Christ  the  moment  we  believe ;  but  this  is  not  expressed  by  the  phrase, 
faith  in  Christ's  death.  It  is  learned  from  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
Now,  herein  lies  the  importance  of  the  mode  of  baptism.  It  marks,  in  a 
figure,  the  way  in  which  we  become  partakers  in  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death.  This  is  by  our  being,  by  a  Divine  constitution,  one  with  him. 
His  death  is  a  proper  atonement  for  us,  because  we  die  with  him,  so 
that  in  reality  his  death  is  ours.  This  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  of 
substitution.  To  have  a  debt  discharged  by  another,  there  is  no  nece^ 
sity  to  become  one  with  him.  But  it  is  not  so  in  crime.  Justice  is 
not  satisfied,  except  the  criminal  himself  suffers ;  and  by  the  Divine 
constitution,  that  makes  all  believers  one  with  Christ,  they  are  all  c(m^ 
sidered  as  having  died  with  him.  The  criminals  have  suffered,  since  he 
who  suffered  was  one  with  them.  Baptism,  then,  marks  this  circun^ 
stance.  It  shows,  in  a  figure,  that  union  with  Christ  in  his  death,  burial, 
and  resurrection,  which  we  have  by  faith. 

According  to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  way  of  explaining  these  passages,  there 
was  no  occasion  to  mention  baptism  at  all.  If  the  apostle  is  speaking  of 
the  real  oneness  with  Christ,  without  considering  it  as  exhibited  in  a 
Agure,  he  might  as  well  have  said,  "  Know  ye  not,  that  as  many  as  hav  * 
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beliered  in  Christ's  death,  have  died  along  with  him  f"  This  would 
express  all  that  Ihr.  Wardlaw  takes  out  of  the  passage ;  and  it  would 
express  it  definitely.  Why,  then,  does  the  apostle  bring  in  baptism  at 
all?  Again,  if  baptism  implies  burial  only  as  implying  faith  in  Christ's 
death,  then  the  Lord's  supper,  or  anything  that  implies  faith,  might 
hare  been  referred  to  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  baptism.  We  might 
as  well  say  that  we  are  buried  by  the  Lord's  supper  as  buried  by 
baptism.  We  might  as  well  say  that  we  are  crucified  by  baptism 
But  such  phraseology  is  never  used  in  the  Scriptures.  The  only  reason, 
then,  that  baptism  is  here  brought  forward  at  all,  must  be  that  it  is  a 
figure  of  burial. 

That  baptism  has  a  likeness  to  death,  is  put  beyond  question  in  this 
passage,  from  the  phrase,  buried  with  him  through  baptism  into  death. 
Here  is  a  burial  by  or  through  the  means  of  baptism.  What  buries  us 
Into  death  t  It  is  baptism.  But  the  death  into  which  baptism  buries 
us,  must  be  a  figurative  death.  It  is  faith  that  buries  us  truly  into 
Christ's  death.  But  the  death  and  burial  here  spoken  of,  are  effected, 
not  by  faith,  but  by  baptism.  This  phrase  refutes  Dr.  Wardlaw's  asser- 
tion, that  though  a  likeness  might  be  fancied  between  immersion  and 
burial,  no  likeness  to  death  can  be  found  in  it  The  phrase,  buried  by 
baptism  into  deaths  imports  that  we  die  with  Christ  in  baptism,  as  well  as 
we  are  buried  with  him.  Nay,  it  is  by  burial  we  die.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  buried  into  death.  And  the  figure  is  well  fitted  for  this  purpose. 
To  immerse  a  living  man,  affords  an  emblem  of  death  as  well  as  of 
burial.  The  baptized  person  dies  under  the  water,  and  for  a  moment 
Kes  buried  with  Christ  Christ's  own  death  was  spoken  of  under  the 
figure  of  a  baptism. 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  indeed,  asserts  that  the  phrase,  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  into  his  deaths  merely  directs  the  attention  to  that  into  which  they 
were  baptized.  But  the  passage  says  nothing  of  the  doctrine  into  which 
they  were  baptized,  in  any  other  way  than  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
figure.  As  I  observed  before,  it  is  by  baptism,  and  not  by  faith,  they 
are  here  said  to  be  buried ;  and,  therefore,  the  burial  must  be  a  figure 
tive  burial.  The  phrase  in  Cd.  ii.  12,  is  different,  but  equally  express. 
It  is  buried  with  him  in  baptism.  This  burial,  then,  takes  place,  not  in 
believing,  but  in  baptism.  We  are  buried  with  him  when  we  are  bap- 
tized, and  by  the  act  of  baptizing.  The  two  expressions,  when  taken 
together,  make  the  thing  more  definite.  One  of  them  expresses  that  it 
is  m  baptism  that  we  are  buried ;  the  other,  that  it  is  ^  baptism  that 
we  are  buried. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  speaks  of  this  passage,  as  containing  **  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  spiritual  connexion  of  believers  with  Christ."  Now,  how  is 
this  an  illustration,  if  it  is  not  by  continuing  a  likeness  to  the  thing 
illastrated?  Is  it  not  absurd  to  speak  of  illustrating  by  things  in  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  principal  object  7  Dr.  Warsaw  cannot 
consistently  look  on  this  as  an  illustration.  He  sets  out  with  supposing^ 
that  the  passage  refers  merely  to  the  participation  that  believers  have  in 
Christ's  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  by  faith,  without  any  likeness  to 
these  things  in  baptism.  Now,  if  this  is  the  case,  death,  burial,  and 
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resurrection,  are  here  not  an  iUustratian  of  connexioD,  hot  an  ezeayrftfS- 
cation  of  connexion.  By  caUing  these  things  an  illustration,  the  author 
gives  up  his  doctrine.  Indeed,  these  things  are  so  obviously  an  illustr^ 
tion — the  passage  so  evidenly  considers  death,  burial,  and  resurrectioD, 
as  figurative,  that  it  is  not  easy  even  for  the  most  determined  enemy  of 
immersion,  to  speali  much  about  the  passage,  without  using  language 
ihat  admits  this. 

''  To  be  dead  with  Christ,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw, ''  and  to  be  buried  with 
Christ,  are  the  same  thing."  Certainly  not  Death  is  different  from 
burial,  though  burial  includes  death.  Were  they  not  different,  they 
would  not  both  have  been  mentioned  here.  It  is  a  distinct  part  of  the 
gospel  testimony,  that  Christ  was  buried.  His  burial  was  as  distinct 
firom  his  death,  as  his  resurrection  was. 

"  The  latter  of  the  two  phrases,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  appears  to  be 
Qsed  in  the  fourth  verse,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  compietimg  the  apo$tU*s 
fgy^"    This  assertion  is  most  injurious  to  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  totally  unfounded  in  the  lawful  use  of  figures.    I  am  bold  lo 
assert,  that  there  cannot  be  an  instance  of  what  the  author  asserts,  with- 
out  a  serious  trespass  of  the  laws  of  figurative  language.     It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  allegory  there  may  be  some  points  in  the  figure  which 
have  nothing  to  correspond  to  them  in  the  thing  illustrated,  because  the 
unity  of  the  resembling  object  cannot  be  luroken.    But  to  add  burial  lo 
death,  is  to  add  one  figure  to  another  without  any  necessity.    If,  then, 
there  is  no  distinct  meaning  in  burial,  to  add  it  to  death  is  vicious  ia 
taste,  and  childirii  in  argument     The  only  reason  why  burial  is  mei^ 
tioned,  must  be  that  it  has  a  distinct  meaning.    To  suppose  that  the 
apostle  would  bring  it  in  merely  for  the  purpose  of  stringing  ooe  figure 
to  another,  is  not  only  an  affront  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  would  be  ao 
impeachment  of  the  good  sense  of  the  apostle,  if  be  had  written  withoot 
inspiration.  Plato,  indeed,  goes  over  the  whole  human  body,  and  brings 
out  of  it  a  chain  of  metaphors.     He  makes  the  head  a  citadel,  the 
neck  an  isthmus,  d&c.    This  is  sufficiently  childish,  but  it  is  maniy 
compared  with  what  the  apostle  is  supposed  to  da    Plato  gives  some 
meaning  to  each  of  his  figures ;  but  the  apostle  strings  one  figure  lo 
another,  not  for  the  sake  of  additional  illustration,  but  out  of  the  puerile 
conceit  of  completing  his  series  of  figures.    It  would  have  been  an 
improvement,  had  he  inserted  the  emlndming  between  death  and  the 
burial,  and  added  the  fimeral  procession  to  the  series^ 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  apostle^ s  JigureT  Is  there,  then,  a 
figure  in  the  apostle's  language  ?  Are  this  death,  burial,  and  resorrecp 
tion  figurative  ?  If  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  in  baptism  are 
figurative,  they  must  have  a  likeness.  Is  there  any  figurative  death 
without  a  likeness  t  There  is  a  common  proverb,  that  murder  will 
•ever  lie.  The  murderer  will  sometimes  discover  himself  even  by 
talking  in  his  sleep.  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  murdered  this  passage  most 
barbarously,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  be  informs  against  himselfl  While 
•le  has  assassinated  the  likeness  in  baptism  to  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection, he  speaks  of  t^Zacslraftafi,  Jig^re,  and  resemhlanet, 
"As  it  was  necessary,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "in  order  to  Chriafs 
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rinng,  thai  he  should  be  laid  in  ike  grave ;  so  in  the  figwre^  it  is  neoes- 
:sar|r  that  we  riiould  be  viewed  as  buried  with  him,  in  order  to  our  rising 
wOk  him  to  newness,  of  hfe."  Certainly,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
be  viewed  in  the  figure  of  baptism  as  buried  with  Christ.  But  if  the 
author  means  that  we  are  buried  with  Christ  by  faith  in  him  as  a  sub- 
■iliUite  merely  by  a  mode  of  speaking,  it  is  a  most  serious  error.  Does 
.the  author  say  that  it  is  in  a  figurative  way  of  spealting  that  the  believer 
dies  with  Christ  1  If  he  does,  he  has  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  be- 
liever's oneness  with  Christ  The  believer  is  one  with  Christ,  not  by  a 
'peculiar  mode  of  speaking,  or  a  particular  way  of  viewing  the  subject, 
Imt  by  a  real  union.  He  is  one  with  Christ  as  truly  as  he  is  one  with 
Adam.  He  dies  with  Christ  as  truly  ap  he  fell  with  Adam.  Christ's 
work  is  his,  as  truly  as  Adam's  sin  is  his.  By  a  Divine  constitution  all 
Adam's  posterity  are  one  in  him,  and  so  his  first  sin  is  really  and  truly 
'theirs.  By  a  similar  Divine  constitution  all  Christ's  people  are  one  with 
him,  and  his  work  is  as  really  theirs,  as  if  they  had  themselves  performed 
it  When  it  is  said  that  Christians  have  died  with  Christ  by  faith,  there 
is  no  more  figure  than  when  it  is  said  that  they  have  died  in  Adam,  or 
that  they  shall  die  themselves. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  overturns  the  apostle's  reasoning  alto- 
'gelher.  Dr.  Wardlaw  understands  the  apostle  as  speaking  of  the  con- 
nexion that  behevers  have  with  Christ  by  faith ;  and  that  they  are  here 
nid  to  be  dead  with  him,  buried  with  him,  and  to  be  risen  with  him, 
not  by  a  likeness  to  these  things  in  baptism,  but  merely  by  faith.  Now, 
if  he  ascribes  to  them  this  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  as  a  mode  of 
'  viewing  them,  or  as  a  figurative  way  of  spea(king,  he  wrests  the  apostle's 
I  argument  out  of  his  hands.  If  this  death  is  the  death  by  faith,  and  yet 
-luwiing  but  a  figure,  then  our  security  against  living  in  sin,  according 
to  the  apostle,  is  nothing  but  a  figure.  A  figurative  death  is  no  security 
•ffainst  sin.  An  actor  will  die  on  the  stage  to-night,  and  act  to-morrow. 
If  it  is  only  in  a  certain  way  of  speaking  that  we  rise  with  Christ  by 
frith,  then  there  is  from  that  figurative  resurrection  no  security  of  a  holy 
life.  The  spirit  of  the  qiostle's  reasoning  on  this  verse  would  be, 
**  How  can  they,  who  are  said  by  a  figure  to  be  dead  to  sin,  live  any 
longer  therein  ?  Know  ye  not  that  as  many  of  us  as  have  believed  on 
'Chnst,  are  figuratively  viewed  as  having  died  with  him  V*  This  figure 
would  be  a  weak  security  against  living  in  sin.  It  must  be  a  real  death 
that  will  secure  against  sin.  Now,  how  different  is  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment, on  our  view !  *'  How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any 
longer  therein  f  This  must  be  real  death,  otherwise  there  is  no  argu- 
ment How  then  are  we  dead  ?  By  faith  in  Christ  we  are  dead.  But 
in  bapdsm  this  truth  is  exhibited  in  figure.  **  Know  ye  not  t]|Bt  so 
many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his 
death  t"  To  he  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  imports  the  being  baptized 
into  the  faith  of  his  death  as  our  substitute ;  but  to  be  baptized  into  his 
'death  imports,  that  by  baptism  we  are  exhibited  as  dying  along  with 
him.  The  death  in  baptism  is  a  figurative  death,  founded  on  the  real 
death  by  faith.  If  baptized  into  his  death  does  not  import  our  death 
with  Christy  this  ferae  is  not  proof  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  former ; 
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and  if  baptism  is  no  figurative  burial,  it  is  no  proof  of  death,  and  ther«- 
Ibre  would  be  only  an  incumbrance  in  this  place.  The  Christian  has  a 
real  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  with  Christ  by  faith.  He  has  all 
these  also  in  baptism  by  figure.  Baptism  is  a  proof  of  death,  because 
it  has  no  meaning  otherwise.  Hence  it  is  used  as  an  argument  here; 
and  hence  the  great  importance  of  understanding  the  import  of  baptism. 
It  gives,  by  a  striking  figure,  a  conception  of  the  union  of  believers  with 
Christ  in  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  that  has  escaped,  we  see, 
the  most  sagacious  Christians  who  are  ignorant  of  the  ordinance. 

'<  The  simple  meaning,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  **  is  this :  since,  in  our 
being  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  we  were  baptized  into  his  death,— 
into  the  faith  of  his  death  as  the  death  of  a  surety ;  we  may  be  con- 
sidered as,  by  faith,  partaking  with  him  in  his  death."  I  reply,  this 
partaking  is  a  real— not  a  figurative  partaking.  If  baptism  is  not  a 
figure  of  this,  there  was  no  occasion  to  allude  to  it  at  all.  The  author 
continues :  "  as  buried  with  him ;  and  that  with  the  special  end  of  our 
rising  with  him,  in  a  spiritual  resemblance  of  his  resurrection,  and 
*  walking  in  newness  of  life.'  "  But  does  not  Dr.  Wardlaw  see  that  we 
are  not  here  said  to  be  buried  with  him  by  faiths  bat  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death?  This  burial  is  not  merely  a  burial  by  faith,  but  a 
burial  by  baptism.  The  language  imports,  also,  that  baptism  has  a 
reference  both  to  Christ's  resurrection,  and  our  new  life.  ''  We  are 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  firom  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life."  This  is  stated  as  the  end  of  baptism-^iot  m 
the  end  of  faith.  As  baptinn  does  not  effect  these  things,  it  must  be 
viewed  as  a  figure.  Baptism  makes  us  die,  buries  us,  raises  us,  only  in 
figure ;  therefore  as  we  are  said  to  die,  to  be  buried,  and  to  rise  in 
baptism,  baptism  must  contain  a  likeness  to  these  things.  It  is  not  said 
that  we  are  buried  by  faith,  that  we  may  rise,  d&c. ;  but  that  we  are  buried 
by  baptism  into  death,  that  we  may  rise,  d&e.  All  these  things  an 
connected  with  baptism.  But  except  as  a  likeness  or  figure,  it  has  no 
connexion  with  them  at  all.  Any  other  <M'dinance  might  have  been 
equally  mentioned.  Rather,  there  was  no  need  for  the  mention  of  any 
ordinance,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  likeness. 

But  that  baptism  contains  a  likeness  to  death,  is  in  this  passagB 
expressly  asserted :  "  for  if  we  have  been  planted  together,  or  united, 
with  him  in  the  likeness  of  his  death."  Here  we  see  £at  this  death  is  a 
symbolical  death.  It  is  a  likeness  to  death.  Now,  the  participation  in 
Christ's  death,  that  the  believer  has  by  faith,  is  not  a  likeness  to  death, 
but  a  real  death.  It  is,  by  the  Divine  constitution  of  the  union  thai 
subs^  between  Christ  and  his  people,  his  own  death.  How,  then,  is 
there  in  baptism  a  likeness  to  death,  if  that  ordinance  is  not  by  imma^ 
sion  ?  Our  future  resurrection  is  also  figured  in  baptism :  **  we  shall  be 
also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  In  Col.  ii.  12,  also,  we  are 
said  to  be  risen  with  Christ :  **  Buried  with  him  in  baptism ;  wherein,  or 
tn  which,  also  ye  are  risen  with  him."  Dr.  Wardlaw  asks.  How  is  it 
we  are  said  to  be  <* risen  with  him?"  Undoubtedly  through  faith. 
Without  this  there  is  no  rising  to  new  life,  nor  will  there  be  to  glory.   Bat 
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this  resurrection  is  notwithstandiog  said  here  to  be  tit  baptism.  It  miist 
tben  be  In  figure.  Dr.  Wardlaw  supposes  that  these  things  are  ascribed 
to  baptism ;  **  because  it  was  the  first  public  declaration  of  the  fuith  of 
the  conTerta."  But  baptism  is  not  necessarily  a  public  declaration  of 
fiuth ;  nor  is  it  necessarily  the  first  public  declaration.  There  may  be 
many  instances  in  which  a  public  declaration  of  faith  is  made,  before 
there  is  any  opportunity  of  being  baptized.  Besides,  this  is  an  apocry- 
phal reason.  The  Scriptures  do  not  assign  it ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
It  is  no  more  connected  with  salvation  than  the  Lord's  supper.  It  is 
not  in  baptism,  nor  by  means  of  baptism,  that  we  die  with  Christ  really, 
or  are  made  ^irituaUy  alive.  This  death  and  this  life  take  place 
before  baptism.  Baptism,  then,  can  have  these  things  ascribed  to  it 
only  in  figure.  ''It  is  on  the  same  principle,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "that 
they  are  spoken  of  as  in  baptism  'washing  away  their  sins.'"  All  these 
things  are  doubtless  spoken  on  the  same  principle.  But  thai  principle 
is,  that  baptism  is  a  figure.  Baptism  washes  away  sins,  not  because  it 
is  the  first  ordinance,  but  because  it  is  an  emblematical  washing  of  the 
body  with  water.  Does  not  Dr.  Wardlaw  hold,  that  baptism  is  an 
emblem  of  washiuff  away  sin  ?  How  then  does  he  explain  the  phrase, 
wasking  awoj^  sin  tn  baptism,  on  the  principle  of  baptism  being  the  first 
<vdinance  t  We  wash  away  sins  in  baptism,  just  as  we  eat  the  fiesh  of 
Jesus  in  the  Lord's  supper.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  1  The  bread  which  we  break, 
ii  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ "'  How  is  the  cup  the  com- 
munion of  Christ's  blood  7  How  is  the  bread  the  communion  of  his  body  ? 
In  figure.  And  when  the  figure  is  observed  in  faith,  the  real  commu- 
nion is  effected.  Just  so  baptism  washes  away  sin.  Just  so  in  baptism 
we  die,  we  are  buried,  and  we  rise.  But  the  truth  of  the  emblem  is 
cfected,  not  by  baptism  in  any  sense,  but  by  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God.  It  ii  abinird  and  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  an  ordinance  can 
wash  away  sin  in  any  other  than  a  figurative  sense.  Was  it  not  in  this 
way  that  Jewish  rites  were  said  to  make  an  atonement  and  to 
ciMnae  from  aint  The  first  ordinance  observed,  has  no  more  to  do 
with  these  things  than  the  last  The  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 
which  are  ascribed  to  baptism,  take  place  in  baptism,  and  by  means  of 
baptism.  The  washing  away  of  sins,  ascribed  to  baptism,  is  eflected  b} 
baptism.  This  washing,  this  death,  this  burial,  and  this  resurrection. 
then,  cannot  be  the  washinff,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  which  are 
effected  by  frith,  and  which  take  place  before  baptism.  If  the  washing 
away  of  sins,  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  ascribed  to  baptism, 
were  e&cted  previously,  and  by  other  means,  the  Scriptures  are  not 
tme^  that  speak  of  them  as  effected  in  baptism,  and  by  baptism.  The 
mlity  has  ahready  taken  place,  but  it  is  represented  in  figure  as  taking 
place  in  the  <M'dinance,  and  by  means  of  the  ordinance. 

^  In  Rom.  vL"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  the  language  of  the  whole  passage 
IS  figurative."  And  what  suppose  it  were  figurative?  Woidd  this 
imply  that  there  is  no  likeness  7  When  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 
are  used  figuratively,  they  must  of  necessity  have  a  likeness.  Will 
Dr.  Wardlaw  show  what  kind  of  figure  he  supposes  to  exist  here ! 
t9  21 
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Win  he  show  any  fiffure  that  will  justify  the  ascription  of  the  waidiiiif 
away  of  sin,  of  deaUi,  burial,  and  resurrection  to  an  ordinance,  because 
it  is  the  first  ordinance  observed?  This  figure  he  will  look  for  in  rain, 
either  in  the  writings  of  rhetoricians,  or  the  practice  of  any  language. 
The  principle  on  which  I  hold  that  these  things  are  ascribed  to  bu>- 
tism,  I  have  verified  by  example,  and  justified  on  principle.  But  will 
Dr.  Wardlaw  recollect,  that  this  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  he  has, 
in  setting  out,  considered  as  efiected  by  faith  ?  He  cannot,  then,  speak 
consistently  of  this  language  as  figurative.  But  though  he  talks  of  the 
simple  meaning  of  the  passage,  there  is  evidently  a  jumble  in  his  own 
conceptions  of  this  meaning.  There  never  was  a  paragraph  fiirther 
from  simplicity,  than  that  which  he  has  employed  to  show  the  simple 
meaning  of  Rom.  vi.  1. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  in  the  exprenion  wash  away  sin  hy  ftop- 
tism^  death,  hmrial,  and  resurrection  in  baptism^  there  is  no  figure.  It 
is  a  figur^ve  action,  not  a  figurative  expression.  A  sjrmbol  is  not  a 
figure  of  speech.  And  I  have  shown,  that  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  in  the 
commencement  explained  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  as  the  death, 
barial,  and  resarrection  which  we  have  by  faith  in  Christ,  dying  as 
oar  surety,  to  speak  of  these  things  now  as  figurative  language,  is  to 
oveiturn  the  apostle's  argument,  and  to  deny  real  union  with  Christ  in 
his  work.  We  are  not  one  with  him  by  a  Divine  constitution,  as  we 
are  one  with  Adam,  but  merely  one  with  him  in  a  figurative  way  of 
speaking.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  then,  ejects  immersion  out  of  Rom.  vi.  only 
by  virtually  overtaming  the  Gospel,  or  denying  real  oneness  with  Christ 

**  The  same  principle  of  interpretation,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  accord- 
ing to  which  the  expression  *  buried  with  Christ  *  is  explained,  as  referring 
to  the  representation  of  interment  by  the  immernon  of  the  body  under 
water,  should  lead  us  also  to  understand  the  phrase  which  immediatdy 
follows,  *  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,'  as  referring  to  an 
emblematic  representation  of  planting,  which,  accordingly,  some  have 
stretched  their  fancy  to  make  out"  If  the  word  swmpkutoi  is  to  be 
XnneiiBied  planted  together,  there  must  indeed  be  a  likeness  between 
baptism  and  planting ;  and  it  reouires  no  stretch  of  fancy  to  discover 
a  likeness  between  Sie  burying  of  the  roots  of  plants  and  immersion  in 
water.  But  even  on  this  supposition,  the  word  is  metaphorical,  and 
while  it  equally  with  a  symbolical  action  requires  likeness,  it  does  not 
imply  that  baptism  is  an  emblem  of  planting.  Let  Dr.  Wardlaw  con- 
sider the  difference  between  a  figurative  word  and  a  figurative  action, 
and  he  will  withdraw  this  objection.  Baptism  is  here  explained  as  a 
symbolical  action,  representing  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  .The 
likeness  to  planting  is  illustrative,  not  symbolical.  The  phrase,  planting 
together,  proves  the  mode  of  baptism  ;  but  it  does  not  imply  that  there 
is  in  it  anything  emblematic  of  planting.  Dr.  Wardlaw  continues, 
*'or  the  phrase,  crucified  with  him,  to  some  similar  exhibition  of  cruci- 
fixion." But  does  not  Dr.  Wardlaw  perceive  that  we  are  not  said  to  be 
crucified  with  Christ  in  baptism?  Vp'e  are  indeed  crucified  with  him— > 
really  and  truly  crucified  with  him — not  in  baptism,  but  by  faith  in 
hb  cross.     We  were  nailed  to  the  tree,  when  he  was  nailed,  because  by 
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ikt  Vvnne  constitatioa  we  are  one  with  him.  Bat,  according  to  Dr. 
Wardlaw'a  explanation  of  this  passage,  we  might  as  well  be  said  to  be 
cmcified  in  baptism,  as  buried  in  baptism.  If  there  is  no  allusion  to 
barial  in  baptism,  more  than  to  crucifixion,  why  are  we  not  said  to  be 
crucified  in  baptism?  If  we  are  really  crucified  with  him  by  faith  in 
his  cross,  why  might  we  not,  on  Dr.  Wardlaw's  principle,  be  said  to  be 
crucified  in  baptism,  and  by  means  of  baptism,  becaiise  it  is  the  first 
ordmance  in  which  we  profess  faith  in  the  cross  of  dnrist?  But  there 
b  no  such  absurdity  of  expression  in  the  Scriptures. 

After  all  the  labours  of  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  on  this  passage, 
I  could  safely  rest  my  cause  on  a  candid  reading  of  it  by  the  most 
unlettered  good  sense.  To  a  reflecting  mind,  nothing  can  more  strongly 
prove  the  impossibility  of  diverting  these  words  from  giving  their  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  immersion,  than  that  one  of  these  learned  and  inge- 
nious writers  could  find  no  other  way  to  eficct  his  purpose,  but  by 
forcing  burial  to  denote  embalming  or  washing  the  dead  ;  and  the  other 
by  denying  that  the  passage  implies  any  likeness  between  baptism  and 
btiriaL  These  extravagances  are  so  enormous,  that  every  sober  mind 
may  see  that  the  cause  that  requires  them  is  desperate.  I  ask  an^  man 
who  fears  Qod  and  trembles  at  his  word,  is  Christ's  burial  merely  the 
washing  of  his  corpse,  and  not  his  being  laid  in  the  sepulchre?  I  ask, 
does  the  phrase  ''  buried  with  hapHsm  by  death  *'  import  no  likeness  be- 
tween baptism  and  burial  ? 

Dr.  Wardlaw  observes,  '*  according  to  onr  Baptist  brethren,  washing 
or  deoMsing,  so  far  firom  being  the  exclusive,  is  not  even  the  principal, 
bat  only  a  secondary  meaning  of  the  rite."  In  this  he  is  mistaken. 
Death,  barial,  and  resurrection,  we  do  not  consider  as  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  baptism ;  and  washing  away  «in,  as  a  secondary  meaning,  ^t 
takes  botn  together  to  make  one  meaning.  The  ordinance  has  one 
meaning  only.  It  not  only  signifies  washing  away  sin  through  faith  in 
the  blood  of  Christ,  but  denotes  that  such  sins  are  washed  away  by  our 
fellowship  with  him  in  his  death.  Washing  away  of  sin  is  the  thinff 
which  it  always  signifies :  but  this  is  not  the  whole  of  its  meaning.  It 
18  then  to  no  purpose  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  insists  that  sprinkling  and 
powring  may  be  an  emblem  of  cleansing.  They  are  no  emblems  of  death, 
Dorial,  and  resurrection,  which  are  figured  in  baptism. 

Another  passage  that  favours  our  view  of  the  mode  and  import  of 
baptism,  is  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  ^  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized 
for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Why  are  they  then  baptized 
for  the  dead  V  There  must  be  an  argument  here,  and  this  object  of 
baptism  must  be  a  scriptural  object,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  an*  argu- 
ment. Indeed,  though  to  us  the  passage  may  be  diflicult  firom  diflTerence 
of  circumstances  with  respect  to  those  immediately  addressed,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  apostle  considers  the  argument  as  very  obvious  and  con- 
vincing. *  Now,  to  consider  the  expression  to  be  a  reference  to  the  mode 
and  import  of  baptism,  as  impljring  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection  of 
bdievers,  will  afford  a  natural  meaning  to  the  words,  and  an  important 
argument  to  the  apostle.  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  that  represents  our 
barial  and  resurrection  with  Christ    We  are  baptized^  in  the  hope  that 
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our  dead  bodies  shafl  rise  from  the  grave.  Now,  if  there  is  no  resarree- 
lion,  why  are  we  baptized  t  On  that  supposition,  there  is  no  meaning 
in  baptism.  It  is  absurd  for  any  to  be  baptized,  baptism  being  a  figure 
of  a  resurrection,  if  they  do  not  believe  in  a  resurrection.  Heb.  x.  22, 
is  on  both  sides  allowed  to  have  a  reference  to  baptism ;  and  to  me  it 
appears  evident,  that  the  whole  body  was  covered  with  water.  **  Let  us 
draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  n  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure 
water."  Here  the  heart  is  said  to  be  sprinkled  in  allusion  to  the  appli- 
catimi  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices ;  and  the  body,  in  allusion  to  the 
bathmgs  under  the  law,  is  said  to  be  washed  in  pure  water,  referring  to 
'the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Now,  the  pouring  of  a  little  water  in  the  face 
is  not  a  washing  of  the  body.  I  admit,  that  sprinkling  a  little  water  on 
any  part  of  the  body  might  be  an  emblem  of  purification ;  but  this  would 
not  be  called  a  washing  of  the  body.  The  passage  which  Mr.  Ewing 
brings  to  justify  his  view  of  this  verse,  is  not  parallel.  **  For,  in  that 
she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  she  did  it  for  my  burial," 
Matt.  xxvi.  12.  **  This  instance,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  of  calling  what  was 
pouvtfd  on  the  head,  a  pouring  on  the  body,  illustrates  what  is  said  of 
bapffin  which  is  in  itself  a  pouring  on  the  face  only,  but  which,  being 
a  figure  of  washing,  is  called  a  washing  of  the  body."  Our  Lord's 
expression  is  quite  literal,  and  has  no  emblem.  The  smallest  quantity 
of  water  poured  on  any  part  of  the  body,  is  as  truly  poured  on  the  body 
ia  if  the  whole  body  was  covered.  Water  is  literally  poured  on  the 
body,  if  poured  on  any  part  of  the  body.  But  when  the  body  is  said  to 
be  washed,  it  implies  that  the  whole  body  is  washed.  Washing  a  part 
of  the  body,  is  not  washing  the  body.  Let  us  have  an  example  in  which 
the  pouring  of  a  little  water  on  a  part  of  an  object,  is  called  the  washing 
of^the  object  The  bodies  of  the  priests  were  washed  on  entering  on 
tMk  ofiice.  Shall  we  say  that  this  may  have  been  the  pouring  of  a 
little  water  on  their  head  ?  Though  I  do  not  agree  with  I>r.  Campbell, 
that  louo  cannot  be  applied  to  a  part,  yet  it  is  so  generally  appropriated 
to  the  bathing  of  the  whole  body,  that  in  medical  use  it  is  employed  with- 
out a  regimen  in  that  sense.  If  any  part  is  not  to  be  bathed,  it  must  be 
expressly  excepted,  as  except  the  head. 

**  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,"  John  iii.  5,  is 
another  expression  which  is  admitted  to  refer  to  baptism ;  and  has  its 
explanation  most  intelligibly  in  emersion  out  of  the  water  in  that  ordi- 
nance. To  emerge  out  of  the  water,  is  like  a  birth ;  and  to  be  horn  of  wih 
ter^  as  distinguished  from  being  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  be  bom  of  the  tmth 
f epreaented  by  the  water.  We  are  regenerated  both  by  the  word  and 
Spirit  We  are  bom  into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  agency  of  his 
Spirit,  through  the  belief  of  the  word  that  testifies  the  death,  burial,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  our  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  with  him. 
Christ,  therefore,  is  said  to  have  given  himself  for  his  church,  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word, 
Ephes.  V.  26.  The  washing  of  water  is  by  the  word,  which  is  figura- 
tively done  in  baptism.  In  like  manner,  we  are  said  to  be  saved  *'  by 
'he  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Tit  iiL  & 
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We  are  tbo  said  to  be  **  washed  and  sanctified/'  1  Cor.  ri.  11,  in  reference 
to  the  cleansing  from  sin  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  well  as  to 
the  renewing  of  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

Sbction  Xyn. — Strictures  on  Mr.  Ewing's  Miscellaneous  Re* 
MARKS  on  the  JflTPOTHESis  OF  Immersion. — ^I  havc,  in  a  great  measure, 
Rnticipated  anything  that  I  judge  necessary  on  Mr.  Ewing's  Miscellaneous 
Remarks  on  the  Hypothesis  of  Immersion.  I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the 
subject  without  more  expressly  entering  my  protest  aininst  the  grounds  of 
his  retscHiing  in  this  part  of  his  work.  They  appear  tft  me  both  false  and 
dangerous.  Immersion  he  considers  as  indecent  and  indelicate,  and  in 
several  cases  he  attempts  to  prove  its  impracticabiUty.  **  The  immersion  * 
of  one  person  by  another,"  says  Mr.  Ewing, ''  except  in  cases  of  niscessity 
or  mercy,  seems  to  be  contrary  to  decency,  and  to  the  respect  which  we 
owe  to  one  another."  Mr.  Ewing  commences  very  properly,  by  saying, 
'*  I  fed  it  incumbent  on  me  to  enforce  my  conviction  on  others,  by  every 
consideration  which  the  examination  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  has 
suggested  to  my  mind."  By  all  means,  let  us  have  every  thing  that  the 
Scriptures  suggest  on  this  subject  Pray  now,  Mr.  Ewinff,  was  it  tne 
Scriptures  that  suggested  this  objection  ?  This  is  an  appeal  to  our  pride 
against  the  law  of  Christ, — an  appeal,  however,  that  is  likely  to  have  * 
more  weight  with  some,  than  an  appeal  to  the  word  of  God.'^  But  is 
there  more,  dignity  and  delicacy  in  pouring  water  into  a  person's  turned 
up  face,  out  of  the  hand,  so  that  some  of  the  water  must  be  swallowed  T 
Had  Mr.  Ewing,  however,  established  this  from  the  Scriptures,  he 
would  have  heard  no  objection  from  me  on  this  ground.  I  would  not 
take  the  reroonsibility  of  this  argument  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow.  Let  Mr.  Ewing  take  care  that  he  is  not  enlisting  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Christian's  heart  against  the  appointment  of  Jesus.  Does  not 
Mr.  Ewing  see  that  the  respect  we  owe  to  one  another  has  no  concern  in 
the  question  ?  If  it  suits  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  appointments  that  one 
person  should  be  immersed  by  another,  even  were  it  a  real  humiNition^ 
it  is  to  Christ  we  stoop.  That  God's  institutions  cannot  foster  any  of  the 
corruptions  of  our  nature,  is  self-evident ;  but  that  they  should  consult 
oar  sentiments  of  dignity  and  delicacy,  is  a  thing  that  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  ought  to  assert.  Has  Mr.  Ewing  never  read  the  Old 
Testament  ?  Did  he  never  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  circumcision  ?  Has 
he  forgotten  the  transaction  in  Abraham's  house  on  the  institution  of 
that  ordinance  ?  Was  there  more  dignity  in  that  operation,  with  respect 
to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  die  males  of  lus  house,  than  there 
is  in  immersion  in  water.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  transaction  at 
the  Hill  of  Foreskins?  What  shall  we  say  of  many  parts  of  the  law 
of  Moses  t  What  shall  we  aay  of  many  parts  both  of  the  Old  TVsta- 
ment  and  the  New  ?  Try  them  by  Mr.  Ewing's  test,  and  they  must  be 
expunged  from  the  book  of  God.  Infidelity  here  may  have  a  plausible  ^ 
handle,  though  no  just  ground  of  objection.  But  in  immersion,  with  '* 
respect  both  to  males  and  females,  there  is  none.  Mr.  Ewing's  caricature 
of  the  immersion  of  females,  is  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  means  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  keeps  the  higher  ranks  from  reading  the 
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Scriptures,  that  I  have  no  laogaage  strong  enough  to  express  my 
of  abhorrence.  <'  Shall  you  permit  yom:  wives  and  daughters/'  say  the 
enemies  of  the  Scriptures,  "  to  read  the  indelicate  statements  of  the 
Bible  1"  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  more  usual  argument  to  dissuade  the 
hisAiei  classes  in  France  from  reading  the  Scriptures  than  their  indelicacy. 
Tufj  are  told  that  the  Bible,  on  this  account,  is  the  very  worst  of  books 
that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth.  And  shall  the  man  of  God 
blow  the  trumpet  of  Satan  in  the  camp  of  Israel?  If  immersion  is  an 
ordinance  of  Christ,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  oppose  it  by  such  an  engine. 
It  is  not  the  first  tilibe,  however,  that  Jesus  has  been  rebuked  as  a  sinner. 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Pharisees,  he  broke  the  sabbath ;  be  was  charged 
as  a  wine-bibber  and  a  glutton ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  should  find  indelicacy  in  his  ordinances. 

Mr.  Ewing  thinks  himself  very  strong,  with  respect  to  the  argument 
from  the  scarcity  of  water ;  and  no  doubt  he  will  appear  so  to  a  numer* 
ous  class  of  his  readers.  But  the  argument,  instead  of  having  weight, 
cannot  be  admitted  to  a  hearing  by  any  one  who  understands  the  nature 
of  evidence.  All  the  information  that  can  be  collected  at  this  distance 
dt  time,  cannot  assure  us  that  there  were  not  other  resources  of  water, 
of  which  we  have  no  account.  Mr.  Ewing  may  say  that  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  may  have  been  sufficient  only  for  one  person  to  so  down  at  a 
time.    Well,  if  my  cause  obliged  me  to  prove  that  it  admitted  two, 

I  grant  that  I  could  not  prove  it.  But  I  am  not  bound  to  proo£  I  may 
ly  that  it  may  have  admitted  a  hundred  to  go  down  at  oaee,  and  the 
bare  possibility  is  enough  to  remove  the  objection.  Neither  of  us  can 
prove  the  dimensions  of  it.  If,  then,  there  had  been  no  water  in  Jeru- 
salem but  this  pod,  I  am  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  sufficed. 
The  pool  of  Siloam  may  have  been  only  sufficient  to  wash  the  eyes,  but 
it  may  have  been  sufficient  to  float  a  ship.  This  is  quite  enough  for 
me.  If  immersion  is  not  impossible  in  some  of  the  places  where  baptism 
was  perf(»rmed,  no  man  who  understands  reasoning  will  object  on  this 
ground. 

Were  I  engaged  with  Mr.  Ewing,  even  in  an  historical  controversy, 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  water  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  tl^ 
aposdes,  I  could  easily  show  that  his  conclusions  are  unwarranted.  He 
depends  on  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers.  I  would  admit  their 
statements,  and  deny  the  consequence.  Must  the  supply  of  water  be  the 
same  now  as  it  was  then?  Aqueducts  and  reservoirs  may  have  then 
existed,  of  which  there  are  no  remains.  Herod,  at  great  expense, 
brought  water  to  the  city  by  aqueducts,  from  a  considerable  distance; 
and  the  pools,  and  fountains,  and  rivers,  cannot  now  be  estimated.  The 
supply  of  water  to  the  city  of  God,  could  not  be  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  use  of  it  ip  legal  purifications,  which 
required  abundant  resources.  Shall  we  judge  of  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  by  that  of  the  present  time,  when  Jerusalem  is 
suffering  under  the  curse  ?  How  much  depended  at  that  time  upon  rain  Y 
Is  there  reason  to  think  that  the  supply  is  equal  at  present?  Earth* 
quakes  alter  the  course  of  rivers,  and  oflen  seal  up  fountains.  In  the 
year  1I82»  as  Goldsmith  relates^  most  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  and  th^ 
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luBgdoiB  of  Jernsaleiii,  were  destroyed  by  aa  earthquake.  Mr.  Gibbon 
makes  a  like  objectioa  to  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fertility  of  Judea 
The  present  barrenness  of  that  country,  he  considers  as  proof  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  accounts  of  its  ancient  fertility.  This,  which  may  ap* 
pear  to  tBtny  yerj  sage,  is  in  reality  very  shallow.  There  are  many  pofc 
aible  ways  in  which  the  fertility  of  that  country  may  differ  It  difierent 
limes.  The  peasants  of  Switzerland  draw  walls  of  stone  across  their 
deelifities,  to  keep  up  the  mould  which  industry  has  brought  to  the 
Doorishment  of  their  vines.  If  these  were  for  a  few  years  neglected,  the 
rains  would  sweep  away  all  their  labours,  and  there  would  be  nothing  in 
the  place  of  luxuriance,  but  barrenness  and  naked  rocks.  Must  the 
brook  KedroB  have  been  as  scanty  as  it  is  now  ?  Mr.  Ewing  tells  us 
that,  Uke  other  brooks  in  cities,  it  was  contaminated.  Did  the  filth  run 
«p  the  stream  ?  and  could  they  not  haye  baptized  where  it  entered  the  city, 
or  upwards  t  The  very  attempt  to  prove,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that 
there  could  not  be  water  in  or  near  Jerusalem  for  immersion,  is  absurd. 
I  would  hold  this,  were  the  question  merely  an  historical  one.  But  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  that  the  discinles  were  baptized  on  believing  the  » 
gospel,  and  if  I  have  proved  that  th  6  word  signities  to  immerse,  then, 
thoogh  there  were  real  difficulties  on  the  subject,  I  am  entitled  to  sup- 
pose that  there  must  have  been  in  some  place  a  supply  of  water. 

John  the  Baptist  had  enough  of  water  in  the  Jordan ;  but  if  there  if 
enough  of  water,  there  are,  it  seems,  other  wants.  ''  In  the  course  of  hia  < 
Binistry,"  says  Mr.  Ewing, ''  he  drew  his  illustrations,  like  his  Master, 
who  came  afier  him,  fromr  theTobjects  surrounding  him  at  the  time.  But 
k  says  nothing  of  the  stream,  of  its  depth,  of  its  rapidity,  of  its  strength, 
•fits  overflowings,  of  its  billows,  of  its  qualities  of  purification."  Was 
•ver  anything  so  childish  put  upon  paper  ?  Can  any  mind  suppose  that 
there  is  argument  in  this?  Did  ever  John  the  Baptist  illustrate  his  sub- 
jeet  by  allusions  to  popping  %  Is  the  absence  of  any  such  allusions,  to 
wt  received  as  evidence  that  there  was  not  immersion  in  baptism  ? 

**  As  a  teacher,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  you  never  find  him  in  the  river."    * 
Does  this  say  that,  as  a  baptizer,  1^  might  not  have  been  in  the  river  ? 
8neh  argnments  are  not  only  unsound,  but  absurd.    Whenever  they 
have  any  weight,  there  must  be  an  indistinctness  of  vision,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  evidence. 

I  will  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  look  for  water  to  immerse  the  disciples 
of  Sychar  in  Samaria.  If  Mr.  Ewing  knows  that  they  were  baptized, 
from  the  usual  practice,  I  know  they  were  immersed,  from  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Had  I  no  other  resource,  I  would  make  Jacob's  well  sup- 
ply me.  But  as  it  is  not  said  where  they  were  baptized,  I  will  make 
them  conduct  Christ  and  the  apostles  on  their  way,  till  they  come  to 
water.  I  care  not  where  the  watir  is  to  be  found ;  if  they  were  baptized, 
they  were  immersed. 

Mr.  Ewing,  as  well  as  Dr.  Wardlaw,  learns  from  Peter's  phraseology, 
**  can  any  man  forbid  water  V*  that  the  water  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
place.  And  if  this  were  certain,  it  affects  not  the  question.  Must  the 
observance  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ  never  put  us  to  trouble  ?  But  the 
eipresHiOtt  imports  no  more,  than  "who  can  forbid  baptism  to  the  per- 
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sons  who  hare  already  received  the  Hc^t  Spirit  f  without  wptj^resped 
to  mode.  f 

The  phraseology  of  Ananias,  it  seems,  forbids  immersion : — ''Arise, 
and  be  baptized."  Where  is  the  proof  here?  Why,  there  is  no  going 
tfl{|wn  to  t^  water,  nor  coming  up  from  it  Is  there  any  mai^so  frantic 
K  to  suppose,  that  this  phraseology  must  i4>ply  to  every  baptism  t  Bap* 
tism  in  a  bath,  is  as  good  as  baptism  in  the  Jordan. 

But  Paul  was  baptized  after  a  three  day's  fast,  before  he  had  received 
either  nwat  or  strength.  **  Would  this  have  been  done,"  we  are  asked, 
^  had  his  baptism  been  immersion  ?"  It  was  done,  yet  his  baptism  was 
immersion.  From  this,  let  us  learn  that  baptism  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
trifled  with,  but  ought  to  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  be* 
hef  of  the  truth.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  if  Mr.  Ewing  would 
make  this  use  of  the  circumstance.  He  has  certainly  delayed  his  bap* 
tism  much  too  long. 

But  the  jailer — llow  shall  we  find  water  to  immerse  the  jailer  ?  «  The 
argument,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "that  there  was  a  bath  in  the  jail  at  Philiroiy 
because*  there  is  a  very  fine  tank  at  Calcutta,  and  always  is  one  to  be 
found  in  an  eastern  jail,  may  be  illustrated  in  thb  manner :  There  was 
a  stove  in  the  jail  at  Philippi,  because  there  is  a  very  fine  one  in  ^-jail 
at  St.  Pet^rsburgh,  and  always  is  one  to  be  found  in  a  northerJ^M." 
Does  Mr.  Ewing  suppose  that  his  opponents  are  bound  to  prow^  that 
there  must  have  been  a  bath  in  the  jaU  at  Philippi  t  That  there  may 
have  been  one,  is  quite  sufficient  for  Our  purpose.  Even  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary. Any  vessel  that  wiU  hold  a  sufticie)it  quantity  of  water,  will 
serve  us  equally  well.  Besides,  for  any  thing  in  the  narrative,  the  bap- 
tism might  have  taken  place  in  any  part  of  the  town.  It  is  madness  to 
suppose  that  immersion  was  here  impossible ;  and  if  it  was  not  impossi- 
ble, the  objection  is  not  valid.  There  might  have  been  a  thousand  way* 
of  obtaining  water  of  which' we  are  ignorant.  To  suppose  that  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce,  firom  the  history,  an  actual  supply  of  water,  in  the^ 
case  of  every  baptism,  implies  a  radical  error  with  respect  to  the  first 
principles  of  evidence.  The  jailer  and  his  household  were  baptized, 
therefore  they  were  immersed.  What  sober  mind  will  go  in  quest  of  the 
water,  in  a  foreign  country,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years. 
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Section  I. — ^Hatino  ascertained  the  mode  and  the  meaning  of  this 
crdioance,  I  ahall  now  inquire  who  are  the  subjects  of  it  If  our  minds 
were  uninfluenced  by  prejudice,  this  inquiry  would  not  be  tedious.  We 
luve  the  answer  obviously  in  the  words  of  the  apostolical  commission : 
<*  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  ife  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them 
to*<msenre  all  things  whatBoerer  I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am 
with  foa  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen."    Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  word  corresponding  to  teach,  in  the  first 
instance  in  which  it  occurs  in  this  passage,  signines  to  disciple,  or  make 
Mtkolars,  To  disciple  all  nations,  is  to  bring  them  by  faith  into  the 
pchool  of  Christ,  in  which  they  are  to  learn  his  will.  The  persons,  then, 
whom  this  commission  warrants  to  be  baptized,  are  scholars  of  Christ, 
having  believed  in  him  for  salv/ition.  If  this  needed  confirmation,  it 
has  it  in  the  record  of  the  commission  by  Mark :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
^world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and 
18  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned." 
Here  the  perscms  whom  Matthew  calls  disciples,  Mark  calls  believers. 
Accordinff  to  this  commission,  then,  none  are  warranted  to  be  baptized 
but  disci}^  or  believers.  But  our  opponents  affect  to  treat  this  pas- 
sage as  not  at  all  to  the  purpose ;  alleging,  that  though  it  commands 
believers  to  be  baptized,  it  does  not  exclude  the  infants  of  believers. 
They  consider  this  as  common  ground,  and  as  teaching  a  doctrine  which 
they  do  not  Any,  without  opposing  the  peculiar  doctrine  which  they 
hdd.  Accordingly,  they  run  over  this  commission  with  the  greatest 
apparent  ease,  and  are  amazed  at  the  want  of  perspiclcity  in  their  oppo- 
nents, who  see  in  it  anything  unfavourable  to  the  baptism  of  infants. 
Now,  this  evidence  strikes  me  in  so  very  different  a  light,  that  I  am 
willing  to  hang  the  whole  controversy  on  this  passage.  If  I  had  not 
another  passage  in  the  word  of  God,  I  would  engage  to  refute  my  oppo- 
nents from  the  words  of  this  commission  alone.  Dr.  Wardlaw  thinks 
he  has  shown  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam,  that  the  words  of  this  commission 
hare  no  bearing  on  the  subject.  I  will  risk  the  credit  of  my  under- 
stuiding,  on  my  soccess  in  showing  that,  €uxording  to  this  commission^ 
n  aniw  are  to  he  hmtixed.  It  is  impossible  that  a  command  to 
T  '  22  109 
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baptize  believers,  can  bS  extended  to  incliyle  any  but  belierers.  We 
need  not  say  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  inference ;  I  say  it  cannot  be' 
done  by  the  most  express  command  or  explanation.  No  command,  no 
explanation,  can  bring  unbelievers  into  the  commission  that  enjoins 

Se  baptism  of  believers.  Eves  if  I  found  another  command,  enjoining 
e  baptism  of  the  infants  of  believers,  I  should  not  move  an  inch  from 
my  position.  I  should  still  say,  this  is  not  included  in  the  apostolical 
commission.  This  is  another  commission,  and  cannot  interfere  with  the 
former.  .  This  would  establish  the  baptism  of  infants,  indeed ;  but  it 
^  ould  not  be  according  to  this  commission,  nor  included  in  it.  It  would 
be  another  baptism,  far  more  different  from  the  baptism  of  this  com- 
mission, than  the  baptism  of  John  was  from  that  of  the  apostles.  This 
command  to  baptize  the  infants  of  believers,  would  not  be  according  to 
the  command  to  baptize  believers.  There  would  then  be  two  baptisms, 
on  quite  different  grounds ;  the  one  on  the  ground  of  faith,  the  other  on 
the  ground  of  descent  Talk  not,  then,  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and 
of  circumcision;  if  a  baptism,  or  any  other  New  Testament  ordinance, 
must  be  found  to  correspond  to  these,  it  cannot  be  forced  into  the  bap- 
tism commanded  in  this  commission.  I  would  gainsay  an  ansel  from 
heeven,  who  should  say  that  this  commission  may  extend  to  the  n^^am 
of  any  but  believers.  His  assertion  would  imply  a  contradiction.  It 
would  imply  that  the  sam*  persons  may  be,  at  the  same  UBie»  both 
believers  and  unbelievers.  Here,  then,  I  stand  entrenched,  and  I  defy 
the  ingenuity  of  fgrth  and  hell  to  drive  me  from  my  position.    This 

COMMISSION  TO  BAPTIZE  BELIEVBRB,  DOES  NOT  INDEED  IMPLY  THAT  IT  IS 
IMPOSSIBLE  THAT  ANOTHER  COMMISSION  MIGHT  HAVB  BEEN  eiTEN  TO 
BAPTIZE  INFANTS,  BUT,  BT  NECESSITY,  IT  EXCLUDES  THEM  FOR  STEB 
FROM  BEING  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  COMMAND.  If  INFANTS  ABB  BAPTIZBD| 
IT  IS  FROM  ANOTHER  COMMISSION  ;  AND  IT  IS  ANOTHER  BAPTISM,  FOUNDBB 
ON  ANOTHER  PRINCIPLE. 

But  not  only  does  this  commission  exclude  infants  from  the  baptism' 
it  enjoins :  if  there  were  even  another  commission  enjoining  the  ba|>tiam 
of  infants,  when  these  infants,  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy, 
according  to  this  supposed  second  commission,  believe  the  gospel,  they 
must  be  baptized  according  to  the  commission,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  witl^ 
out  ai^i^egard  to  their  baptism  in  infancy.  The  commission  conth 
inands  m  men  to  be  baptized  on  believing  the  gospel  Had  there  been 
even  a  divinely  appointed  baptism  for  them  in  infancy,  it  oannol  inter- 
fere with  this  baptism,  nor  excuse  from  obedience  to  the  command 
that  enjoins  believers  to  be  baptized.  The  command  of  Jesus  to  every 
believer  to  be  baptized,  stands  engraven  in  indelible  characters  in  this' 
commission.  Till  the  trumpet  sounds  for  judgment,  it  cannot  be  effaced. 
I  call  on  all  believers,  on  their  allegiance  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  submit  - 
to  this  ordinance  of  his  kingdom^  Heaven  and  earth  will  pass  away, 
before  it  will  cease  to  be  a  duty  for  believers  to  be  baptized.  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  impossible  for  any  explanation,  cht  any  express  command 
for  another  baptism,  to  excuse  them  from  this.  Is  there  any  power 
on  earth  to  abrogate  this  command  ?  Who  can  alter  it,  or  substitiHt* 
another  baptism  for  itt    Till  the  end  of  the  world,  it  will  remajpl 
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duty  for  all  believers  to  be  baptized.  Who  is  benhat  dares  to  substitute 
infant  baptism  for  the  baptism  pf  believers  t  Whoever  he  b,  he  is  the 
man  who,  by  his  traditiop,  makes  void  the  law  of  God.  Our  Iiord 
charged  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  not  only  as  the  commandments 
of  men  in  the  things  of  God,  but  also  as  making  void  the  commandments 
of  God.  He  alleged  one  instance  in  which  Uie  command  of  God  was 
made  void  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  God  commanded  the 
children  to  support  their  parents  if  they  needed  it ;  but  the  Pharisees,  by 
an  invention  of  their  own,  eluded  this  command.  Just  so  with  infant 
baptism.  It  has  usurped  the  place  o£  believer  baptism ;  and,  as  far  as 
it  IS  received,  sets  the  ordinance  of  God  aside  altogether.  So  it  happens, 
that  this  ffreat  law  of  the  kingdom,  that  Jesus  has  connected  so  promi- 
nently wiui  the  tri)tb  itself;  this  ordinance,  that,  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
exhibits  that  truth  in  a  figure  to  be  observed  immediately  after  its 
reception,  is  now  generally  set  aside.  Believer  baptism  is  virtually 
abolished,  and  expressly  explained  as  fit  only  for  the  first  reception  of 
Christianity  in  every  country.  Why,  my  brethren,  do  ye  make  void  the 
law  of  God  by  your  traditions? 

But  Dr.  Wardlaw  will  say,  *'  the  reply  to  this  is  simple  and  satisfactory." 
"Sni^pose,"  says  he,  ''the  ordinance  of  circumcision  had  been  to 
continue,  and  the  command  had  run  in  these  terms : — *  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  disciple  all  nations,  circumcising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,'  &c. 
Had  such  lan^age  been  used,  we  should  have  known  that  children  were 
to  be  the  subjects  of  the  prescribed  rite,  as  well  as  their  parents :  the 
previously  existing  practice  would  have  ascertained  this.**  I  deny  it,  Dr. 
Wardlaw.  I  will  not  be  driven  firom  my  position  by  circumcision  more 
than  by  biqfiism.  Had  such  a  commission  been  given  to  circumcise,  it 
would  have  excluded  infants  utterly.  Could  a  command  to  circumcise 
believers,  include  a  command  to  circumcise  any  but  believers  ?  This  is 
impossible.  No  matter  what  was  the  former  practice  with  respect  to 
circumcision.  If  the  apostles  are  commanded  to  circumcise  believers, 
they  cannot,  in  virtue  of  that  commission,  circumcise  any  but  believers. 
I  will  say,  also,  that  if  we  met  in  another  part  of  Scripture,  a  command 
to  circumcise  the  infants'  of  believers,  it  would  not  be  included  in  the 
apostolical  conunission.  A  command  to  circumcise  believers,  can  extend 
to  none  but  believers.  But  Dr.  Wardlaw  will  say,  we  know  tl^t  the 
Jews  did  circumcise  infants.  We  do  indeed  know  this,  but  are  we  to 
do  every  thing  that  was  enjoined  on  the  Jews?  This  commission  to 
circumcise  believers,  would  exclude  the  circumcision  of  infants ;  because 
it  extends  to  none  but  believers.  The  Jewish  practice  as  to  circum- 
cision, could  not  show  what  must  be  the  Christian  practice  as  to  this 
rite,  had  it  been  appointed  as  a  Christian  ordinance ;  and  no  practice 
could  reduce  infant  circumcision  to  a  oommission  enjoining  believer 
eircumcisioD.  I  stand  then  to  my  position  as  well  if  a  Jewish  ordinance 
is  adopted,  as  if  a  new  ordinance  is  introduced.  A  command  to  believers 
to  observe  any  ordinance  whatever,  can  never  imply  any  but  believers. 
This  b  as  clear  as  the  light  of  heaven.  It  is  a  first  truth.  The  denial 
of  it  implies  a  contradiction.  **  Would  they,"  (the  apostles)  says  Dr. 
WfipdUWy  "  certainly  have  inferred  from  it,  that,  although  the  same  riit 
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was  to  continue,  there'  was  to  be  a  chali^^n  the  syhfedi  of  it  T  There 
is  no  need  of  any  inference  on  the  subject  That  be]ieTer%,iB  such  a 
supposed  commission,  are  the  oidy  subjedl^'if  the  rite  enjoined  o% 
bdievers,  would  be  sel^vident  to  all  who  are  eipable  of  understanding 
the  terms.  What  inconsistency  would  they  see  in  the  continuation  of 
tlie  same  rite,  whife  the  subjects  of  it  were  olumgedl  Ha4  the  paschal 
lamb  been  continued  instead  of  the  Lord's  supper,  would  it  imply 
that  all  who  among  the  Jews  ate  the  passoveri'  should  eat  it  among 
Christians? 

Suppose  the  government  gives  orders  to  the  colonel  of#regiment,  to 
fill  up  a  certain  compNinywith  men  six  feet  hi|[h.  The  cdtoel  lends  out 
his  recruiting  officers  with  instructions  accoitlmgly.  When  the  recruits 
are  brougkt  to  the  standard,  they  are  found  in  general  to  measure  only 
five  feet  eight  inches.  Have  the  recruiting  officers  fiilfilled  their  com- 
mission ?  Did  not  the  instructions  that  mentioned  six  feet  high  as  the 
standard,  forbid  aU  under  that  measure  to  be  enlisted?  It  is  not 
possible  to  bring  into  the  commission  any  who  come  short  of  that 
measure.  What  can  justify  those  who  have  been  guilty  o£  such  a 
neglect  of  orders  ?  What  can  screen  them  fironi  the  dupleasure  of  their 
lK>lonel  ?  Tbey  have  wasted  the  king's  money,  they  have  sufibred  the 
time  appointed  to  elapse^  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  theT  have  disobeyed 
orders.  Bu^^a  flippant  rteruiting  sergeant,  instructed  by  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
stands  forward  in  his  defence.  **  Stop  a  little,  colonel,  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  our  conduct  is  entirely  justifiable.  Nay,  except  you  had 
positively  forbidden  us  to  enlist  any  under  six  feet,  we  were  warranted 
to  conclude  that  we  were  not  limited.  It  is  true,  that  our  commission 
mentions  six  feet  as  the  standard,  but  did  we  not  know  that  in  the 
company  for  which  we  were  enlisting,  there  have  hitherto  always  been 
many  men  not  more  than  five  feet  eight  ?  Now,  good  colonel,  were  we 
not  bound,  in  interpreting  your  instructions,  to  avail  ourselves  of  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  practice  in  the  company?  I  can  assure  you 
also,  colonel,  that  we  have  the  sanction  of  the  Independent  churches  for 
this  way  of  reasoning,  though  they  profess  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
Scriptures.  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  explain  their  IxM'd's  com- 
mission to  baptize,  in  the  veiy  way  in  which  we  have  explained  our 
commission  to  enlist  If  they  treat  the  commission  of  the  Lord  of 
heaven  in  that  way,  it  surely  cannot  be  blameable  in  us  to  treat  your 
commission  in  a  similar  manner.  We  reasoned  firom  the  former  practice, 
and  thought  firom  this,  that  we  were  not  bound  to  what  was  specified  in 
our  orders."  "  You  thought.  Sir !"  says  the  colonel,  "  you  reasoned ! 
Who  authorised  you  to  reason  on  the  subject?  Your  business.  Sir,  was 
to  obey.  Your  orders  were  so  plain  that  they  could  not  be  mistaken. 
You  had  no  right  to  reason,  whether  you  would  obey  them  or  nerie^ 
them.  Your  conduct  is  unsoldierly,  and  would  subvert  all  disciplinll 
Drop  your  swords,  take  up  your  muskets,  and  return  to  the  ranks." 
And  does  Dr.  Wardlaw  expect  a  "  welF  done,  good  and  faithful  servant," 
for  conduct  that  would  degrade  a  recruiting  sergeant?  Cease,  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  to  pervert  the  word  of  the  Lord :  cease  to  teach  his  children 
how  to  evade  his  injunctions :  cease  to  justify  as  an  institution  of  Ctarat, 
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the  jDtaiitions  of  men :  cease  to  force  a  commistioa  enjoining  the  bap- 
tbin  of  beiieven,  to  anetion  the  baptism  of  infants :  cease  to  Ibose  the 
■ubiects  of  Jesus  from  the  first  law  of  his  kingdom. 

With  reference  to  Mark  xti.  16,  Mr.  Ewing  says,  ''From  this  lext 
some  infer,  Ahat  a  person  must  actually  believe,  else  he  cannot  be  baptized. 
With  as  much  reason  tliey  might  infer,  that  a  person  must  actually 
beliere,  else  he  cannot  be  saved."  Certainly ;  if  there  were  no  way  of 
saving  children  but  by  the  Gospel,  this  conclusion  would  be  inevitable. 
The  Gospel  wves  none  but  by  faith.  But  the  Gospel  has  nothing  to  do 
with  infants,' nor  have  Gospel  ordinances  ai\y  respect  to  them.  The 
Gospel  has  to  do  with  those  whc  hear  it  It  is  ffood  news ;  but  to  infanta 
it  is  not  news  at  all..  Thiey  know  nothing  of  it.  The  salvation  of  the 
Gospel  is  as  much  confined  to  believers,  as  the  baptism  of  the  Gospel  is,  J 
None  can  ever  be  saved  by  the  Gospel  who  do  not  believe  it  Conse-  ' 
quently,  by  the  Gospel  no  infant  can  be  saved.  It  is  expressly,  with  i 
respect  to  such  a&  bear  it,  that  the  Gospel  is  here  said  to  be  8al\  nticm  by 
faitii,  md  ccmdemnation  by  unbelief.  ''  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  etery  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  bapti  ed 
shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  Here  be 
salvaticm  and  the  condemnation  respect  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  coma's. 
Infants  are  saved  by  the  death  of  Christ,  but  not  by  the  Gospel — not  by 
fdith.  Adults  are  saved  by  faith,  not  from  the  virtue  of  faith,  but  it  is 
of  fiiith  that  it  might  be  by  grace.  Infants  who  enter  heaven  must  be 
regenerated,  but  not  by  the  Gospel.  Infants  must  be  sanctified  for  hea- 
ven, but  not  thfough  the  truth  as  revealed  to  man.  We  know  notliing 
of  the  means  by  which  Gk>d  receives  infants ;  nor  have  we  any  business 
with  it  The  salvation  that  the  Gospel  proclaims  to  the  world,  is  a 
salvation  through  the  belief  of  the  truth,  and  none  have  this  salvation  \ 
without  faith.  The  nations  who  have  not  heard  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  j 
saved  ^J  the  Gospel,  because  the  Gospel  is  salvation  only  through  faith 
in  it  They  are  not  ccmdemned  by  the  Gospel ;  for  it  is  condemnation 
only  to  those  who  do  not  believe  it  To  them  it  is  neither  a  benefit  nor 
an  injury.  They  will  be  judged,  as  we  are  assured  in  the  Scriptures, 
according  to  the  law  written  on  the  heart  I  admit,  then,  that  the  salva* 
tion  of  the  apostolic  commission,  is  as  much  confined  to  believers,  as  the 
baptism  of  that  commission  is  confined  to  such.  The  man  who  w«uld 
preach  infant  salvation  out  of  the  apostolic  commission,  or  attempt  to 
|irove  that  the  commission  may  be  explained  so  as  to  include  it,  I  should 

r'nsay,  on  the  same  ground  on  which  I  resist  the  attempts  to  include 
it  infant  baptism.  None  can  be  saved  by  the  Gospel,  but  such  as 
believe  the  Gk)spe] ;  none  can  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  the  Gospel, 
but  such  as  bdieve  the  Gospel.    There  is  no  exception  to  either. 

But-that  believers  only  can  be  baptized  by  this  commission,  is  cleat 
from  that  into  which  they  are  said  to  be  baptized :  "  Baptizing  them  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is 
into  the  faith  and  subjection  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that 
men  are  to  be  baptized.  Surely  none  can  be  baptized  into  the  faith  and 
subjectimi  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  adults.  Infants  cannot 
believe,  nor  express  subjection.     About  the  glorious  doctrine  imported 
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in  thes^  words,  we  hwe  no  dispute.  On  this  all  important  point,  w« 
have  one  mind.  And  I  joyfully  profess  that  I  taibrace  as  brethren  m 
.  Christ  aJ]  who  are^  united  with  me  in  that  doctrine,  and  the  troths  im- 
i  ported  in  it.  While,  therefore^  I  use  the  surgical  knife  with  an  unspar 
'  mff  hand,  to  remove  the  morbid  parts  of  the  reasoning  of  my  brethren, 
^  I  love  them  for  their  love  to  that  truth;  and  I  cut  only  to. heal.  My 
brethren  love  the  thing  imported  by  baptism,  while  I'lament  that  they 
spend  so  much  zeal  in -endeavouring  to  establish  a  baptism  not  instituted 
by  Christ.  In  doing  so,  they  injure  thousands  and  thoiMUids  of  their 
brethren,  and  cannot  but  injure  themselves.  It  is  impossible  *to  fight 
against  God  on  any  point,  without  being  wounded.  I  acknowledge  I  was 
long  in  the  same  transgression.'  Many  infants  have  I  sprinkled ;  but  if 
I  know  my  own  heart,  I  would  not  now  pour  water  into  at^hild's  face  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the 
^lobe  on  which  I  stand.  Ah,  my  brethren!  it  is  an  awful  thin^  to  do 
m  the  Lord's  name,  that  which  the  Lord  has  not  appointed.  Who  has 
required  this  at  your  hands?  You  may  explain,  and  reason,  and  sup- 
pose, but,  till  the  trumpet  sounds,  you  will  never  force  this  commission 
to-  include  your  baptism  of  infants.  You  may  conjure  up  difficulties  to 
perplex  the  weak;  your  ingenuity  may  invent  subterfuges  that  may 
cover  error ;  but  you  will  never  find  an  inch  of  solid  ground  on  which 
to  rest  the  sole  of  your  foot.  Your  work  will  never  be  done.  Yon  are 
rolling  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  and  the  farther  you  push  it  up  hill,  with 
the  greater  force  will  it  rebound  on  your  own  heads.  The  labours  of 
Hercules  are  but  an  amusement  compared  with  your  task.  Ingenuity 
may  put  a  false  system  plausibly  together ;  but  no  ingenuity  can  give 
it  the  solidity  and  life  of  the  truth.  It  may  satisfy  as  long  as  persons  do 
not  inquire  deeply  and  earnestly  into  the  question.  But  it  wiD  not 
satisfy  when  the  mind  begins  to  say,  "  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have 
me  to  dor* 

That  believers  only  are  included  in  the  baptism  of  this  commission,  is 
clear  also  from  the  command  to  teach  the  baptized :  **  Teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  Here  the  per* 
sons  baptized  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  taoght  the  other 
ordinances  enjoined  by  Christ.    Children  then  cannot  be  included. 

Never  was  a  commission  more  definite.  Never  was  a  commission 
violated  with  less  excuse  of  ambiguity.  Yet  the  arrogance  of  haman 
wisdom  has  totally  reversed  the  ordinance  here  enjoined.  It  has  ordered 
infants  to  be  baptized,  who,  by  the  very  terms  of  this  commission,  are 
excluded  from  this  baptism :  and  it  leaves  unbaptized,  believers  whom 
only  Jesus  hath  commanded  to  be  baptized.  Is  not  this  the  very  spirit 
of  Antichrist?  Christians,  how  long  will  ye  suffer  yourselves  to  be, 
deluded  by  the  inventions  of  the  mother  of  harlots  ?  How  long  will  yon 
observe  the  inventions  of  men  as  the  institutions  of  God  ?  Will  .ne 
antichristian  leaven  never  be  purged  out  of  the  churches  of  Christ  f 
Why  will  ye  deprive  yourselves  of  the  edification  and  comfort  to  he 
derived  from  the  true  ordinances  of  your  Lord?  Why  will  ye  contmne 
to  seek  evasions  with  respect  to  a  law  that  is  designed  to  enrich  you  T 
Why  tarry  ye,  my  brethren  ?   arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away 
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jDor  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  As  lon^  as  ye  remain  igno- 
rant of  this  ordinance,  much  of  the  treasures  of  Diyine  knowledge  are 
locked  up  from  you. 

The  baptism  of  John  was  in  two  points  essentially  different  from  the 
baptism  of  the  apostolic  commission ;  but  in  mode  and  subjects  it  was 
perfectly  coincident  John  did  not  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  he  did  not  baptize  into  tlie  fuith 
of  Christ  as  come,  but  as  about  to  be  made  manifest.  As  far,  however, 
as  concerns  our  subject,  the  two  baptisms  correspond.  Let  us  then 
examine  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  baptism  of  John.  '*  John 
did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and  preach  the  baptism  of  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins.  And  there  went  out  unto  him  all  the  Kind  of 
Jndea,  and  they  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river 
of  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins,"  Mark  i.  4.  Here  we  see  John's  baptism 
was  a  baptism  of  repentance,  in  order  to  remission  of  sins.  It  could  not, 
then,  include  infants  who  cannot  repent,  and  whose  sins,  when  they  die 
In  infancy,  are  not  remitted  on  repentance,  arising  from  the  belief  of  the 
tmth,  but  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  applied  in  a  way  of  which  we  can 
learn  nothing  from  the  Scriptures,  and  with  which  we  have  no  concern. 
Some,  indeed,  reply,  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  God  to  give  faith  to  in- 
ftnta.  Dr.  Dwight  himself  says,  that  John  the  Baptist  had  faith  from 
the  womb.  If  John  the  Baptist  was  a  man  when  he  was  a  child,  Dr. 
Dwight  in  this  is  a  child  when  he  is  a  man.  It  is  astonishing  how  silly 
wiae  men  will  become,  when  they  attempt  to  force  the  word  of  God.  It 
muat  be  a  Divine  judgment,  that  when  his  servants  use  his  word  as  an 
inatniment  to  lead  his  people  astray,  the  Lord  gives  them  up  to  speak 
iMdishly,  so  as  to  put  them  to  shame.  Infants  have  faith!  Where  does 
their  faith  go,  when  they  begin  to  speak  1  Can  they  have  faith  without 
knowledge!  And  did  any  one  ever  hear  of  the  knowledge  of  infants  ? 
Bat  this  observation  is  founded  on  deep  ignorance.  It  proceeds  on  the 
•opposition,  that  as  faith  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  adults,  it  is 
necessary  in  infants  also.  The  necessity  of  faith  to  salvation,  they  must 
consider  as  a  necessity  of  nature,  and  not  a  necessity  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment. They  suppose  that  God  himself  cannot  save  infants,  without  giv* 
ing  them  that  faith  that  he  requires  of  all  who  hear  the  Gospel.  Now, 
there  is  no  such  necessity.  Faith  is  necessary  to  those  who  hear  the  Gos- 
pel, because  God  has  absolutely  required  it.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  infants,  because  he  hath  not  required  it  in  infants.  The  atonement 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  same  to  infants  as  to  believers ;  but  it 
IB  not  applied  to  them  in  the  same  way.  John  the  Baptist  is  not  said 
to  have  had  faith  when  an  infant.  He  is  said  indeed  to  be  sanctified 
from  the  womb,  but  this  was  not  a  sanctification  through  belief  of  the 
tmth.  Adults  are  sanctified  by  faith,  but  infants  are  not  sanctified  by 
&ith.  If  infants  believe,  we  should  hear  them,  as  soon  as  they  be^iii 
to  speak,  talking  of  the  thines  of  God,  without  any  teaching  from  the 
parents,  or  the  Scriptures.  Was  ever  any  such  thing  heard  ?  Can  there 
De  any  surer  evidence,  on  the  very  face  of  the  question,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures know  nothing  of  infant  baptism,  than  that  the  wisest  of  its  defend- 

dioald  utter  abeurdities  so  monstrous  in  order  to  prove  it?    But  wer9 
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/Mve  even  to  grant  tHkt  John  the  Baptist  had  this  infant  faith,  does  it  fol- 
low that  dll  the  children  of  believers  have  it  also?  Is  it  not  mentioned 
as  a  thing  extraordinary,  that  John  was  sanctified  from  the  womb  t  Let 
them  baptize  none  in  infancy,  but  such  as  they  have  reason  to  bdiere 
are  sanctified  from  the  womb.  I  will  go  farther.  Had  God  made  faith 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  infants,  and  had  he  appointed  to  give  faith 
to  dying  infants,  this  would  not  imply  that  he  gives  faith  to  those  who 
live.  Were  this  the  case,  they  would  aU  be  believers  before  they  hear 
the  Gospel.  I  am  sure  Christian  parents  cannot  receive  such  doctrine. 
They  know  that  their  children  are  ignorant  of  God,  tiU,  by  the  hearing 
of  the  Gospel,  he  shines  into  their  heart,  to  give  them  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Can  any 
absurdity  exceed  Uiat  of  the  opinion  that  infants  are  baptized  on  the 
supposition  that  they  have  faith  ?  If  it  can  be  fairly  made  out  that  the 
circumstance  of  being  bom  of  Christian  parents  is  evidence  that  infiints 
have  faith  from  the  womb,  I  have  no  objection  to  baptize  them.  To 
defend  infant  baptism  on  this  ground,  is  virtually  to  give  it  up.  It  ac- 
knowledges the  necessity  of  faith  in  order  to  baptism ;  but  outrages 
common  sense,  in  order  to  find  it  in  infants,  when  they  are  bom.  Chri^ 
tians,  is  the  man  worthy  of  a  hearing,  who  tells  you  that  infants  have 
faith  as  soon  as  they  come  into  this  world ;  yea,  and  before  they  come 
into  the  world?  Can  such  nonsense  be  worthy  of  refutation  ?  Were  it 
not  that  the  names  under  which  such  absurdities  are  ushered  into  the 
world,  have  a  weight  with  the  public,  these  arguments  would  be  un- 
worthy even  of  being  mentioned. 

The  baptism  of  John  was  not  only  a  baptism  on  repentance  for  remis- 
sion of  sins,  it  was  also  a  baptism  in  which  sins  were  confessed.  He  bap- 
tized them  in  the  river  of  Jordan,  confesswg  their  sins.  Now  infant  faith 
will  not  do  without  infant  confession.  Can  infants  confess  their  sins?  If 
not,  they  were  not  baptized  by  John.  It  was  the  perception  of  this  difli* 
culty  that  first  appointed  sponsors,  who  believe,  and  repent,  and  confess  fior 
the  infant    Unhappily  our  Independent  brethren  have  not  this  resource. 

The  points  in  which  John's  baptism  differed  from  that  of  Christ,  may 
be  seen,  Acts  xix.  1-5 :  "And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  ApoUos  was  at 
Corinth,  Paul  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts,  came  to  Ephesus; 
and  finding  certain  disciples,  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed?  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  have  not 
00  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized?  And  they  said,  Unto  John*8 
baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  re- 
penunce,  saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on  him  which 
should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus.  When  they  heard  this, 
they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Here  we  see  tliat 
John  did  not  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  they  did  not 
know  that  this  distinction  in  the  Godhead  exists.  Besides,  John  bap- 
tized into  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  about  to  be  manifested :  Christ's  bap- 
tism must  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  This  is  an  essential  difi^ 
ence.  Accordingly,  "when  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."    John's  baptism  did  not  serve  for  Christ's 
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bqitism.  Human  wisdom  will  correct  the  Scriptures  here,  and  because 
it  cmnnot  see  why  John's  baptism  will  not  serve  for  Christ's,  the  words 
have  been  tortured  to  make  them  say,  that  they  were  baptized  into 
Christ  by  being  baptized  by  John.  No  ground,  however,  can  be  found 
in  the  passage  for  this  conceit.  No  force  can  extract  it  from  the  words. 
It  is  man's  scripture — not  God's. 

John's  baptism,  then,  did  not  serve  for  Christ's.  If  so,  infant  baptism, 
even  if  siuch  a  thing  had  been  instituted  by  Christ,  would  not  serve  fi  r 
the  baptism  in  Christ's  commission,  which  is  believer  baptism.  I'aul 
baptized  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  because  they  had  not  been 
baptized  into  the  faith  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  because 
Uiey  had  been  baptized  only  in  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  to  come.  Surely 
then,  they  who  are  baptized  in  infancy  upon  any  pretence  whatever, 
must  be  baptized  when  they  come  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

But  if  John's  baptism  implied  repentance  and  confession  of  sin,  how 
eould  Jesus  submit  to  it?  This  apparent  inconsistency  struck  John 
himself  so  forcibly,  that  he  even  presumed  to  forbid  him.  **  But  John 
(brbade  him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee ;  and  comest 
thou  to  met"  Jenus  did  not  deny  this;  personally  he  had  no  sins  to 
confess ;  yet  still  there  was  a  propriety  in  his  submitting  to  the  baptism 
of  repentance.  "  And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to  be  so 
noir :  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fufil  all  righteousness."  It  was  neces- 
lary  for  Jesus  to  observe  all  the  Divine  institutions  incumbent  on  his 
people.  But  if  this  was  necessary,  there  must  be  a  propriety  in  the 
thing  itself.  It  must  not  be  to  Christ  an  unmeaning  ceremony.  If  he 
•obmits  to  the  baptism  of  repentance,  there  must  be  a  point  of  view  in 
which  it  suits  him.  And  what  is  that  point  of  view  ?  Evidently  that, 
though  he  is  himself  holy,  harmless,  and  undeiiled ;  yet,  as  one  with  us, 
be  is  defiled.  Just  as,  by  our  oneness  with  him,  we  can  say,  **  who 
•hall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?"  so  by  his  being  one 
with  nSy  he  can  confess  himself  a  sinner.  The  oneness  of  Christ  and  his 
people,  then,  is  not  a  figurative  way  of  speaking ;  it  is  a  solid  and  con- 
soling truth.  By  it  we  die  in  Christ's  death,  and  are  acquitted  as  inno- 
cent; by  it  Christ  is  made  sin  for  us,  who,  in  his  own  person,  knew  no 
■in.  Christ's  baptism,  then,  is  no  exception  from  what  is  implied  in 
John's  baptism.  It  has  the  same  meaning,  as  well  as  the  same  figure  to 
him  as  to  us.  In  Christ's  being  buried  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  we  have 
a  figure  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  acquitted  from  the  debt  he  took  on 
him.  It  represented  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  If  we  are 
ffailty  by  being  one  with  Adam,  Christ  was  in  like  manner  guilty  by 
becoming  one  with  us.  The  object  of  John's  baptism  was  exhibited  in 
the  immersion  of  Jesus. 

It  is  odd,  however,  in  what  a  different  light  the  same  evidence  strikes 
diflerent  people.  In  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  John,  I  can  see 
nothing  but  the  immersing  of  persons  professing  repentance :  Mr.  Ewing 
sees  with  equal  clearness,  that  the  business  was  done  by  pouring  water 
on  the  tumed-up  face ;  and  that  infants  were  popped  as  well  cs  their 
parents.  Really  it  is  strange,  if  the  words  of  the  Spirit  are  like  an  orac'e 
of  Delphi,  that  can  be  interpreted  in  two  opposite  senses. 
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Upon  what  ffround  can  Mr.  Ewing  conclude,  from  this  account,  thai 
John  baptized  infants?  Here  is  the  proof,  and  surely  it  is  denuni- 
stration  itself!  **  Consider,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  the  very  general  and 
comprehensive  terms  in  which  the  people  are  said  to  have  come  to  be 
baptized.  Matt.  iii.  5,  6 :  '  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all 
Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him 
in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins.'  This  account,"  says  he,  "  most  natu- 
rally admits  the  supposition,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  came 
usually  at  least,  with  their  families."  The  account  does  not  import  even 
this.  If  the  whole  question  depended  on  the  presence  of  a  child,  the 
history  could  not  prove  it  But  what  if  it  could  be  proved  that  children 
accompanied  their  parents?  Would  this  prove  their  baptism?  "2^ 
general  and  comprehensive  terms"  How  are  the  terms  general  and  com* 
prehensive?  Are  they  so  general  and  comprehensive  as  to  include  infants! 
They  are  not  so,  Mr.  Ewing.  However  numerous  they  were,  they  aU 
confessed  their  sins.  **  The  disciples,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  ^  there  went  out 
to  meet  John,  as  the  disciples  at  Tyre  did  to  take  farewell  of  Paul." 
Who  told  you  so,  Mr.  Ewing?  This  is  apocrjrphal.  Even  this  you  can* 
not  learn  from  the  history.  And  if  it  were  expressly  stated,  it  would 
not  serve  you.  How  easily  is  Mr.  Ewing  satisfied  with  proof,  when  it  is 
on  a  certain  side  of  the  question  1  The  whole  Greek  language  could  not 
produce  a  phrase  that  his  criticism  would  admit  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  immersion.  But  that  infants  were  present  with  their  parents  at  John*t 
baptism,  and  baptized  along  with  them,  he  admits  without  evidence,  with 
the  docility  of  a  child.  If  his  obstinacy  is  invincible  on  some  points, 
he  makes  ample  amends  by  his  pliancy  in  others.  No  man  was  ever 
more  easily  satisfied  with  proof  of  his  own  opinions. 

''  The  same  latitude  of  language,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  is  always  used 
respecting  the  administration  of  baptism  by  the  disciples  of  Chnst, 
John  iii.  25,  26 :  *  There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's  dis* 
ciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying.  And  they  came  unto  John,  and 
said  unto  him.  Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whoa 
thou  barest  witness,  behdd,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  come  to  him.' 
John  iv.  1 — 3 :  '  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had 
heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  (though 
Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples,)  he  left  Judea,  and  departed 
again  into  GalliJee.' "  Now,  reader,  is  there  anything  here  about  the 
subject  of  infant  baptism?  Is  it  not  mere  dreaming,  to  quote  these 
passages  in  proof  that  Jesus  baptized  infants?  Yet,  in  Mr.  Ewing*! 
estimation,  this  is  proof.  *'  The  two  foregoing  passages,"  says  he,  "  evi- 
dently imply  that  baptism  was  dispensed  in  the  same  extensive  manner, 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  as  it  was  by  John  the  Baptist"  There  is  no 
doubt  but  John's  baptism  and  Christ's  were  equally  extensive.  But  is 
this  proof  that  either  of  them  extended  to  infants  ?  The  passages  impogl^ 
that  a  great  multitude  came  for  baptism  both  to  John  and  to  Christ; 
but  that  infants  were  brought  for  baptism,  is  not  hinted.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  baptized  by  John,  are  baptized  on  a  confession  of  sin ;  and 
it  is  said  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John.  The 
iisciples  of  Jesus,  then,  baptized  while  he  was  with  them,  disciples  only. 

But  not  only  does  Mr.  Ewing  find  infants  bq>tized  by  John ;  he  also 
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■nke§  prorision  for  them  in  the  apoetolical  commission  itself.  Now, 
realJjy  if  he  can  do  this,  I  shall  not  despair  of  proof  for  traiisubstantiation. 
Well,  let  118  hear  him.  *'  We  have  to  add,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  supposing  family  baptism  to  be  included  in  the 
coroprehensiYe  terms  of  our  Saviour's  final  commission.  Matt  xxviii-.  18." 
Mtmnitt  ay,  **  ample  room."  I  have  measured  it,  and  I  maintain,  that, 
if  there  is  truth  in  axioms,  there  is  not  room  for  infanta  in  this  com- 
mission? How  is  the  language  in  this  conmiission  comprehensive? 
Does  Mr.  Ewing  find  a  place  for  the  infants  in  the  oi/  nations  T  I 
eannoC  persuade  myself  that  this  is  the  refuge  which  he  has  provided 
for  then.  Does  he  deny  that  it  is  disciples  that  the  commission 
enjoins  to  be  baptized?  Does  he  make  infants  disciples?  Does  he 
denv  that  the  commission,  as  recorded  by  Mark,  makes  the  disciples 
in  Matthew  xxviiL  believers?  Why  did  not  Mr.  Ewing  show  how 
this  commission  comprehends  infants?  Why  did  he  pass  over  this 
with  m  mere  assertion?  If  he  could  do  this,  he  certainly  would  not 
hmve  concealed  the  process  by  which  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion. 
That  commission  commands  believers  to  be  baptized ;  and  except  both 
ndes  of  a  contradiction  may  be  true,  it  can  never  include  unbelievers. 
^  When  we  consider,"  says  Mr.  Ewmg,  **  how  many  things  there  are 
which  Jesus  himself  did,  which  are  not  written  in  the  Gospel  histories, 
(John  XX.  30,  and  xxi.  25,)  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  brevity  of  the 
accoonts  of  the  subordinate  practice  of  the  disciples  in  dispensing  bap- 
tism to  believers  and  their  houses."  But  does  Mr.  Ewing  suppose  that 
we  are  so  unreasonable,  as  to  look  for  long  histories  of  all  instances  of 
infimt  baptism,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  practised  ?  We  look  for 
no  such  thing.  Were  they  included  in  the  commission,  we  should  not 
look  for  a  single  example  in  practice.  And  if  there  was  an  instance  of 
the  baptism  of  but  one  newly-bom  child,  we  should  esteem  it  as  valid  as 
a  million ;  valid,  however,  not  to  prove  that  infants  are  included  in  the 
commission, — for  nothing  could  prove  this, — but  valid  to  prove  another 
baptism,  not  interfering  with  the  baptism  of  believers.  Were  a  thousand 
baptisms  found  in  the  New  Testament,  they  could  not  all  serve  for  the 
baptism  of  the  commission ;  nor  relieve  the  believer  from  his  obligation 
of  being  baptized  on  the  belief  of  the  truth.  John's  baptism,  we  have 
teen,  could  not  serve  for  the  baptism  of  the  apostolical  commission. 

Though,  therefore,  no  evidence  could  convince  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  infant  baptism  to  the  commission,  I  am  willing  to  examine  the 
practice  of  the  apostles,  to  find  whether  they  used  another  baptism  with 
respect  to  the  infants  of  believers.  I  have  no  hope  that  we  shall  find 
any  such  thing;  for  the  apostle  tells  us  that  there  is  but  one  baptism,  as 
well  as  one  faith.  Let  us  try,  then,  whether  the  apostle  has  told  the 
truth  in  this  matter ;  or  whether  his  practice  gave  the  lie  to  his  assertion. 
J  How  did  the  apostle  Peter  preach  baptism  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ? 
Dul  he  preach  infant  baptism  ?  No,  he  preached  a  baptism  connected 
with  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Let  us  hear  the  account  given 
of  his  doctrine  on  this  subject  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  ii.  38 ;  "  Then 
Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
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gift  o!  the  Holy  Ghost"  Here  baptism  is  connected  with  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins.  This  baptism,  then,  cannot  extend  to  infants. 
If  infants  have  a  baptism,  it  must  be  essentially  different  firom  this, — 
more  different  than  John's  baptism  is  from  Christ's.  Well,  a  number  of 
them  did  repent,  and  were  baptized.  But  were  any  infants  baptized 
with  them  ?  Not  a  word  of  this.  "  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his 
word  were  baptized."  This  does  not  express  infants,  nor  can  it  include 
them.  No  explanation  could  make  this  account  extend  to  infants,  it 
may  be  said,  that  it  is  possible  that  infants  were  baptized  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  possible,  just  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  apostles  administered  honey  and'  milk  to  the  baptized  persons.  It  is 
not  in  evidence,  either  expressly,  or  by  impHcaticn.  Infants  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  who  are  said  to  be  baptized ;  because  they 
only  are  said  to  have  been  baptized,  who  received  the  word  gladly. 

The  next  account  of  baptism  occurs  in  Acts  viii.  12,  '*  But  when  they 
believed  Philip  preaching  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  baptized,  both  men  and 
women."  Here,  also,  only  they  who  believed  are  said  to  have  been 
baptized.     But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  account  specifies  tront^it. 

Had  the  account  said  nothing  of  women,  yet  it  would  have  included 
them  as  believers ;  and  the  commission  would  have  extended  to  them. 
But  to  make  the  thing  palpably  clear,  women  are  not  only  included,  but 
expressly  included.  Now,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  be  so  precise  as  to  women,  yet  not  say  a  word  of  infants  t  This 
is  unaccountable,  if  they  were  baptized.  How  many  volumes  of  con- 
troversy would  the  addition  of  a  word  have  prevented  I  How  libera] 
was  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  as  to  the  information  about  the  baptism  of 
women !  But  on  the  supposition  that  infants  were  baptized,  how  parsi- 
monious with  respect  to  the  baptism  of  infants  I 

The  baptism  of  Simon  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  his  faith ;  and 
though  he  was  not  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  he  was  baptized  on 
the  same  ground  with  all  others.  "  Then  Simon  himself  believed  also : 
and  when  he  was  baptized,"  6lc,  The  baptism  of  the  eunuch  was  on 
the  same  principle.  These  examples  illustrate  the  commission,  as 
requiring  baptism  on  the  belief  of  the  truth.  True,  indeed,  it  is 
possible  that  faith  might  be  required  in  adults  and  not  in  infants.  But 
the  former  is  the  only  baptism  included  in  the  commission,  and  the  only 
baptism  that  these  examples  illustrate. 

The  baptism  of  Paul,  Acts  xxii.  16,  shows  that  baptism  is  a  figure 
applicable  only  to  those  who  are  washed  from  their  sins.  *'  Be  baptized, 
and  wash  away  thy  sins."  Paul's  sins  were  already  washed  away,  by 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Yet  he  is  commanded  here  to  wash  them 
away  in  baptism.  This  shows  that  baptism  is  a  figure  of  washing  away 
sins,  with  respect  to  those  who  are  already  washed.  To  infants,  it  can 
be  no  such  figure.  Even  if  all  the  infants  of  all  believers,  were 
assuredly  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  yet  this  is  not 
done  in  infancy.  Infant  baptism,  then,  and  believer  baptism,  are  not  the 
same  ordinance.  To  the  former,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  their  sins  would 
hereafter  be  washed  away ;  to  the  latter,  that  their  sins  were  already,  by 
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fkith,  washed  away.     But  who  will  say  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  all 
the  children  of  ail  believers  will  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ? 

But  surely  the  households  will  settle  the  business.  Here  is  a  word 
comprehensive  enough  for  including  infants.  This  battery,  then,  we 
cannot  take.  Well,  I  once  talked  of  the  households  myself,  and  shel- 
tered myself  here  as  long  as  I  could  fire  a  gun.  But  my  own  conscience 
obliged  me  to  give  up  the  battery  at  last  I  maintain  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  defend  the  cause  of  infant  baptism  by  this  battery.  It  cannot 
point  one  gun  on  the  enemy.  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  have  made 
the  best  of  it,  yet  their  fire  is  quite  harmless.  The  noise  oi  their  guns 
may  startle  the  inexperienced  soldier ;  but  if  he  can  command  as  much 
nerve  as  will  enable  him  to  examine  the  direction  of  their  fire,  he  will 
aooo  get  under  it     I  shall  begin  with  Dr.  Wardlaw. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  **  there  is  one  point  of 
ISict  undeniably  clear,  namely,  that  the  apostles  baptized  households  or 
JwmiUes"  Granted ;  but  it  is  as  clear  that  these  were  believing  houses 
kMs,  This  fact  signifies  nothing.  A  household  may  include  infants, 
and  it  may  not  include  them.  It  cannot,  then,  give  evidence  on  this 
point  In  such  a  case,  the  extent  of  the  baptism  must  be  determined 
by  the  commission.  Nay,  if  I  were  assured  that  there  were  infants  in 
every  one  of  the  households,  I  should  with  equal  confidence  deny  that 
they  were  baptized.  According  to  the  commission,  they  could  not  be 
baptized ;  and  such  phraseology  always  admits  exceptions,  with  respect 
to  those  known  to  be  excluded  from  the  thing  spoken  of.  When  I  say 
that  such  a  man  and  his  family  dined  with  me,  I  am  known  not  to  in- 
clude infants.  In  like  manner,  as  the  baptism  of  the  commission  cannot 
possibly  extend  to  infants,  even  if  they  had  been  present  in  the  families, 
they  are  not  included  among  the  baptized.  I  will  go  a  step  farther.  I 
vrill  suppose,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  the  apostles  did  baptize  infants; 
even  then,  I  will  deny  that  the  infants  were  baptized  according  to  the 
commission.  It  must  have  been  a  different  baptism,  and  would  not  pro- 
rent  the  same  infants  from  being  baptized  with  believer  baptism,  as  soon 
as  they  should  believe.  If  one  instance  of  infant  baptism  is  proved,  I 
mill  bc^ize  infants;  but  a  million  of  such  examples  would  not  set  aside 
believer  baptism, 

**  It  should  be  noticed  too,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  that  a  man's  house 
most  properly  means  his  children,  his  offspring,  his  descendants, — and  is 
^nerally  used  to  denote  these  even  exclusively."  This  word  as  properly, 
both  from  its  origin  and  use,  includes  all  domestics  as  children.  It 
properly  signifies  all  the  residents  in  a  house.  It  is  capable,  indeed,  of 
being  limited  to  descendants,  when  the  connexion  or  known  circum- 
stances require  it.  It  is,  therefore,  very  often  used  with  respect  to  them 
exclusively.  It  is  also  often  used  to  denote,  not  only  descendants,  but 
ancestors  and  collateral  relations.  But  in  all  these  instances,  it  does  not 
mean  residents  at  aU.  The  passages  to  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  refers, 
respect  descendants  without  respect  to  abode,  I  Kings  xiv.  10,  &c. 
That  it  also  with  equal  propriety  includes  all  domestics,  is  clear  from  its 
use,  1  Kings  iv.  7 ;  v.  9,  &c.  It  must  then  be  the  connexion  or  circum- 
ttances,  that,  in  each  occurrence  of  the  word,  will  declare  its  extent.  I 
U 
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Will  allow  Dr.  Wardlaw  to  limit  it,  when,  from  the  connexion  oreirean* 
stances,  he  proves  his  limitation.  He  must  likewise  allow  me  to  limit  it 
by  the  same  principles.  If  it  may,  by  the  connexion  of  circumstaneesy 
be  limited  to  descendants,  it  may  also  be  limited  to  adults,  by  the  ne> 
cessity  arising  from  the  commission. 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  reasoning  on  these  househdds,  seems  to  forget  the 
difference  between  answering  an  objection  and  (bunding  an  argument 
It  may  be  5a,  is  enough  to  establish  anything  as  an  answer  to  an  objec- 
tion ;  it  may  not  be  so,  is  enough  to  overturn  it  as  an  argument.  When 
I  attempt  to  prove  believer  baptism,  I  must  produce  arguments  to  estab- 
lish it ;  and  my  opponent  will  succeed,  if  he  can  show  that  these  argu* 
ments  do  not  establish  my  point.  In  obviating  an  objection,  I  sncceed, 
if  I  can  show  that  there  is  any  way  of  understanding  it  consistently  with 
my  doctrine.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  households,  we  merely  stand  on 
the  defensive.  It  is  our  business  to  reply  to  the  objection  grounded  on 
this  fact.  As  our  opponents  use  the  fact  as  an  argument,  they  must 
prove  that  their  doctrine  is  in  it.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  prove,  that  this 
fact  is  consistent  with  our  doctrine.  If  they  do  not  prove  that  infant 
baptism  is  necessarily  here,  the  passage  is  useless  to  them.  If  we  prove 
that  infant  baptism  is  not  necessarily  here,  we  have  all  we  wish.  Now^ 
with  respect  to  house,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  the  word  may 
include  all  domestics ;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  show  that  the 
word  may  signify  descendants  exclusivdy,  unless  they  show  a  necessary 
limitation,  from  the  connexion  or  circumstances. 

But  as  concerns  the  point  in  debate,  I  care  not  that  it  was  established 
that  house  applies  to  descendants  only.  I  will  still  limit  it  frurther  by 
the  commission  to  adults.  Even  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Wardlaw  himself,  might  have  taught  him  this.  "  One  that  ruleth  well 
his  own  house,"  1  Tim.  iii.  4.  The  nature  of  the  thing  asserted,  deter- 
mines  it  to  apply  to  adults  only,  or  at  least  to  children  capable  of  govern- 
ment. Newly  born  infants  are  excluded.  I  require  no  more,  in  repel- 
ling the  objection  from  the  households.  As  the  ruling  of  a  house  eamwi 
oppfy  to  infants  newly  bom,  so  the  baptizing  of  a  house  cannot  refer  to 
any  in  the  house  but  such  as  come  under  the  commission.  Common  sense 
every  day  makes  the  necessary  limitations  in  such  indefinite  forms  of 
speech.  It  is  only  the  perverse  spirit  of  controversy,  that  finds  any  diffi- 
culty in  them. 

**  Secondly**  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  *'  To  an  unprejudiced  reader  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  must,  I  think,  be  equally  clear,  that  the  baptism  of 
families  is  mentioned  in  a  way  that  indicates  its  being  no  extraordinary 
occurrence — but  a  thing  of  course"  The  baptism  of  households  was 
just  as  common  a  thinff  as  the  faith  of  households,  and  nothing  more  sa 
That  the  baptism  of  a  household  was  a  matter  of  course  on  the  faith  of 
the  head  of  it,  without  the  faith  of  the  family,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
appearance.  We  are,  indeed,  informed  of  the  baptism  of  Lydia's  house, 
without  being  informed  of  their  faith.  But  that  they  had  faith,  the 
commission  leaves  no  doubt.  The  narrative  tells  us  that  the  house  of 
Crispus  believed,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  that  they  were  baptized,  Acts 
iviii.  8.     We  know,  however,  that  they  were  baptized,  because  the 
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eommuricNi  enjoins  it  In  like  manner,  when  we  are  told  that  Lydia's 
house  were  baptized,  we  know  that  they  believed,  because  the  commis- 
SMMi  warrants  the  baptism  of  none  but  believers. 

Instead  of  stating  that  the  baptism  of  Lydia's  house  was  a  thing  of 
eourse  on  her  faith,  without  theirs,  the  narrative  states,  as  a  piece  of 
important  information,  that  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  every  age,  that 
baptism  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  belief  of  the  truth,  that  not  only 
Lydia  herself,  but  her  whole  family,  were  baptized,  before  she  invited 
the  apostle  to  partake  of  her  hospitality.  "  And  when  she  was  baptized, 
and  her  household,  she  besought  us,  saying.  If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be 
fiiithful  to  the  Lord,  come  into  my  house,  and  abide  there.  And  she 
Constrained  us.  The  work  of  the  Lord  was  first  attended  to,  and  then 
attention  to  the  apostle. 

That  Lydia  had  any  children,  either  infants  or  adults,  is  not  in  evi- 
dence ;  and  therefore,  as  her  house  may  have  exclusively  consisted  of 
•ervaats,  the  fact  can  never  serve  the  cause  of  infant  baptism.  Indeed, 
from  the  way  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  house,  and  from  her  being  a 
stranger  on  business  in  that  place,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  her 
family  consisted  solely  of  savants.  But  I  will  not  build  anything  on 
even  the  highest  probabilities.  I  will  lay  no  stone  in  my  building,  that 
time  will  corrode.  I  care  not  that  she  had  no  servants ;  her  baptized 
house  must  be  believers,  because  the  apostle  had  no  authority  to  bap- 
tise others.  I  care  not  that  she  had  infants  of  a  week  old ;  they  could 
not  be  included,  and  the  form  of  the  expression  does  not  require  that 
they  should  be  included.  When  it  is  said  that  a  certain  nobleman 
"  believed  himself,  and  his  whole  house,"  John  iv.  53,  does  it  imply  that 
they  were  no  infants  in  his  house  ?  Does  it  not  evidently  refer  to  those 
in  his  house  who  were  capable  of  believing,  and  to  all  such  in  his  house? 
When  it  is  said  that  Cornelius  **  feared  God,  with  all  his  house,"  is  it 
necessary  to  assert  that  there  could  have  been  no  infants  under  his 
roof?  Surely  not  Why,  then,  is  it  supposed  that  the  baptism  of 
households  should  imply  the  baptism  of  infants,  who  by  the  commission 
•re  excluded? 

**  Thirdly**  sajs  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  Having  thus  the  unquestionable  fact 
of  the  baptism  offamiUes, — a  fact  according  with  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  circumcision  of  families,  and  supported  by  the  use  of  a  word  that 
properly  denotes  a  man's  children  or  of&pring;  we  are  warranted  to 
assume,  that  such  was  the  usual  practice." 

Here  Dr.  Wardlaw  shifts  the  ground  of  his  argument,  and  very 
conveniently  takes  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved.  What  is  the 
unquestionable  fact  in  his  past  observations  7  The  baptism  of  families 
This  is  unquestionable,  because  it  is  expressly  said.  But  what  is  the 
thin^  that  is  unquestionable?  Why,  that  the  word  household  is  so 
applied.  Is  it  unquestionable  that  the  household  were  baptized,  not  on 
account  of  their  own  faith,  but  on  account  of  the  faith  of  the  head  of  the 
fcmily  ?  No ;  this  is  not  unquestionable ;  this  is  the  point  in  debate. 
But  this  is  what  Dr.  Wardlaw's  third  observation  takes  as  unquestion- 
able. If  it  is  not  unquestionable  in  this  sense,  it  is  nothing  to  his 
purpose.    It  does  not  accord  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  circum* 
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cision  of  families.  If  the  houaehold  believed  and  were  baptized,  it  doef^ 
not  accord  with  the  circumcision  of  a  family  without  any  regard  to  faith. 
Dr.  Wardlaw  must  take  for  granted  his  own  sense  of  the  phrase ;  and 
when  this  is  granted  to  him,  he  will  very  easily  prove  his  point  If  it  is 
granted  as  a  thing  unquestionable,  that  unbelieving  families  were  bap- 
^tized,  as  unbelieving  families  might  be  circumcised,  the  debate  is  at, 
an  end.  But  Dr.  Wardlaw  must  prove  his  meaning  of  the  phrase,  before 
he  takes  it  for  granted. 

We  are  indeed  warranted  to  assume,  that  it  was  the  usual  practice  to 
baptize  every  family  that  believed.  But  from  the  baptism  of  a  thousand 
families,  we  are  not  warranted  to  conclude  the  baptism  of  every  family, 
when  the  head  of  it  believed.  The  baptism  of  one  family  wUl  prove 
that  all  families  in  the  same  circumstances  ought  to  be  baptized.  This 
is  the  turning  point  of  the  argument  If  we  read  that  a  man  and  his 
whole  family  were  hanged  for  murder,  this  will  prove  that  every  family 
that  joins  with  the  head  of  it  in  committing  murder,  ought  to  be  hanged. 
But  it  will  not  prove  that  every  family  ought  to  be  hanged  with  the 
father,  when  he  is  guilty  of  murder.  If  Lydia's  family  were  baptized 
on  account  of  her  faith,  having  none  of  their  own,  it  would  prove  what 
Dr.  Wardlaw  wants ;  but  if  this  is  not  in  evidence,  he  cannot  take  it 
for  granted.  Dr.  Wardlaw  must  prove  that  these  households  were 
baptized,  not  on  account  of  their  own  faith,  but  on  account  of  that  of 
the  head  of  the  family.  This  is  what  he  can  never  do.  All  the  appa- 
rent strength  of  his  reasoning  depends  on  the  assumption  of  false  prin* 
ciples.  No  man  is  more  convincing  than  Dr.  Wardlaw,  if  it  is  lawful 
to  take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  the  fourth  place,  examines  "  the  principles  on  which 
they  endeavour  to  set  aside  the  inference  from  the  examples  in  question." 
He  thinks  that  they  have  not  proved  that  Lydia  had  no  children.  And 
does  Dr.  Wardlaw  think  that  this  proof  lies  upon  us?  He  is  a  man  of 
war  from  his  youth;  and  has  he  yet  to  learn  the  laws  of  the  combat t 
The  proof  of  the  fact  that  Lydia  had  children,  lies  on  those  who  need 
the  assistance  of  the  infants.  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  in  evidence  tliat 
she  was  ever  married ;  and  an  argument  cannot  be  founded  on  what 
is  not  in  evidence.  That  she  may  not  have  had  a  child  is  consistent 
with  all  that  is  said  here.  This  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  Before 
an  argument  can  be  deduced  from  this  fact,  it  must  be  proved  not  only 
that  she  had  children,  but  infants.  Nay,  more,  I  care  not  tliat  she  had 
infants ;  the  form  of  the  expression  does  not  require  that  they  were  bap- 
tized, and  the  commission  makes  it  certain  that  they  were  not  baptized. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  has  a  very  long,  and  certainly  a  very  satisfactory  dis- 
cussion, showing  that  the  term  brethren,  in  verse  40,  may  not  refer  to 
Lydia's  household,  but  all  the  believers  of  the  place.  Now,  if  our 
argument  required  us  to  prove,  that  the  brethren  here  must  be  only 
Lydia' 8  household,  we  never  could  prove  it  But  our  argument  requires 
no  such  thing.  This  term  can  be  a  proof  on  neither  side,  for  it  is  con- 
sistent with  both. 

"Equally  futile,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "are  the  proofs  adduced,  that 
there  were  no  infant  children  in  the  households  of  the  jailer,  and  of 
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Stephiuias."  Now,  if  there  are  any  on  my  aide  of  the  question  who 
think  that  it  ia  neceasary  to  prove  this,  I  refer  them  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  for 
t  most  triumphant  refotation  of  their  sentiment  But  did  not  Dr. 
Wardlaw  perceive  that  he  was  here  cutting  his  own  carotid  artery? 
Did  he  not  perceive  that  the  very  same  arguments  wliich  prove  that  the 
language  with  respect  to  the  faith  of  the  households  of  tlie  jailer  and  of 
Stephanas,  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  there  might  huve  been 
infants  in  them,  equally  prove  that  there  might  have  been  infants  in 
tbem  without  being  bi^tized?  When  it  is  said  with  respect  to  the 
jailer,  that  Paul  '*  spake  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  all  that  were  in  his 
hoose,"  I  admit  that  there  might  have  been  infants.  And  when  it  is 
Slid  that  a  family  were  baptized,  infants  might  have  been  in  the  house, 
without  being  included  in  the  baptism.  The  commission  as  effectually 
ensludes  them  from  baptism,  as  their  infancy  excludes  them  from  the 
number  of  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  evidently  does  not  understand  the  argument  that  we 
draw  from  the  above  source.  We  do  not  attempt  to  prove  that  such 
phraseology  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  infants  were  in  the 
ftmilies.  But  we  allege  these  facts,  to  show  that  if  there  were  baptized 
families y  there  were  also  heUeving  families ;  and  that  if,  in  a  believing  houses 
there  may  be  unbelieving  infants,  so  in  a  baptized  house,  there  may  be 
unbaptized  infants.  By  the  very  same  arguments  that  our  opponents 
abow  that  there  might  have  been  unbelieving  infants  in  believifig  houses, 
wt  will  show  that  there  might  have  been  unbaptized  infants  in  baptized 
kamses.  But  the  facts  alluded  to  are  especially  important,  because  they 
■pplj  to  the  very  houses  that  are  said  to  be  baptized.  This  not  only 
■tiowB  that  it  was  possible  that  there  might  be  believing  houses,  but  it 
■hows  that  there  were  such  houses.  Two  of  the  three  baptized  house- 
holds are  expressly  shown  to  be  believing  households.  If  this  is  not 
■aid  of  the  house  of  Lydia,  it  may  have  been  the  same ;  and  the  com- 
mission requires  that  it  should  be  so.  And  if  we  are  informed  of  the 
baptism  of  Lydia's  house,  and  not  of  their  faith,  we  are  told  of  the  faith 
of  the  house  of  Cri^us,  and  not  of  their  baptism.  When  we  are 
informed  of  the  one,  the  other  is  necessarily  understood.  Why  do  our 
opponents  speak  of  Uieir  households  at  all  ?  If  the  jailer  had  a  baptized 
hoiise,  had  he  not  a  believing  house?  If  Stephanas  had  a  baptized 
bouse,  had  he  not  a  believing  house  1  And  why  may  not  Lydia  have 
had  a  believing  house.  Our  cause  requires  no  more  than  that  the 
baptized  houses  may  have  been  believing  houses.  We  found  here  no 
argument ;  we  merely  reply  to  an  objection.  But  that  two  of  the  three 
baptized  bouses  were  believing  houses,  is  actually  in  evidence.  There 
is  here  no  cover  for  infant  baptism. 

"  I  add,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw, ''  as  a  sixth  observation,  the  extreme 
improbability,  that  a  change,  which  must  have  been  felt  so  important 
by  those  whose  minds  had  been  all  along  habituated  to  the  connexion  of 
their  children  with  themselves  in  the  covenant  of  promise,  should  have 
taken  place  without  the  slightest  recorded  symptom  of  opposition  or 
demurring."  This  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  utterly  unwarrantable,  and 
deserves  no  attention.  We  learn  what  God  has  enjoined  from  what  is 
u2  24 
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written.  Even  if  the  fact  here  stated  could  not  at  all  be  accounted  (or, 
it  could  not  be  admitted  as  evidence.  A  thousand  things  niicht  account 
for  it,  of  which  we  are  ignorant  Is  every  thing  recorded  that  took 
place  in  the  apostolic  labours?  Their  adult  children  in  unbelief  were 
admitted  to  all  Jewish  ordinances ;  is  there  any  recorded  complaint  of 
their  exclusion  from  Christian  ordinances?  Why  should  they  not  com- 
plain, that,  as  all  their  offspring  were  admitted  to  the  passover,  and  aU 
the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  church,  they  should  be  kept  from  the  Lord's 
table?  But,  in  fact,  their  zeal  was  for  the  law,  aind  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  in  the  room  of  it  Their  prejudices  were  not  at  all  con- 
cerned about  the  extent  of  Christian  ordinances.  What  offended  them, 
was  the  giving  up  of  old  customs.  Of  the  extent  of  baptism,  whatever 
it  was,  they  could  not  be  ignorant  Why  then  should  they  murmur 
against  the  known  will  of  God?  Upcm  the  principle  of  this  observation, 
there  were  a  thousand  things  of  which  they  might  have  complained,  but 
of  which  no  complaint  is  recorded.  This  takes  for  granted,  also,  that 
there  was  a  spiritual  connexion  between  the  Jews  and  their  offsfM'ing, 
which  is  the  thing  to  be  proved, — a  thing  which  is  not  only  not  admitiM 
to  be  true,  but  which  I  will  prove  to  be  »lse.  This  observation  proceeds 
from  first  to  last,  on  false  principles.  It  takes  for  granted,  that  evety 
disagreeable  change  must  have  been  a  cause  of  murmuring ;  and  if  there 
was  murmuring,  it  must  have  been  recorded.  There  might  have  been 
a  disagreeable  change,  the  principle  of  which  might  be  so  well  undeiw 
stood  as  to  prevent  murmuring ;  and  there  might  have  been  great  mur- 
muring without  any  record. 

'<  Another  remarkable  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  akin  to  the 
preceding,  is,  that  when  the  Judaizing  teachers  insisted  on  the  Gentile 
converts  submitting  to  circumcision,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  done,  in  every  case,  m  conneTnan  mih  their  childrtn,  yet, 
when  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  these  perverters  of  the  Gospel  oame  to 
be  discussed  in  the  assembly  of  the  apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren  at 
Jerusalem,  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  inconsistency  with  the 
spirituality  of  the  new  dispensation,  of  administering  stitjf  sign  to  chUdrtm^ 
on  the  admission  of  their  parents  into  the  Christian  commonwealth." 
This  is  egregious  trifling.  Are  all  things  recorded  that  were  said  on 
that  occasion  ?  Was  there  any  need  in  that  assembly  to  discuss  every 
error  connected  with  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles?  By  cutting  off 
the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles,  was  not  the  circumcision  of  their  infimts 
and  every  error  coimected  with  it,  cut  off  also?  But  such  obeervationfl^ 
so  far  from  deserving  an  answer,  deserve  no  mention.  Must  the  apostles 

S've  a  whole  body  of  divinity,  when  they  denounce  a  particular  error? 
r.  Wardlaw,  we  are  willing  to  listen  to  anything  you  can  allege  from 
the  Scripture  in  support  of  your  opinion ;  but  such  arguments  merit 
no  consideration.  This  observation  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  apostles 
could  not  condemn  one  error,  without  expressly  denouncing  every  other 
error  connected  with  it ;  and  that  we  have,  in  the  records  of  the  Acts^ 
every  thing  that  was  said  in  the  celebrated  meeting  at  Jerusalem. 

**  Let  it  be  further  considered,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  that  we  have  no 
recorded  instance  of  the  baptism  of  any  person,  grown  to  manhood,  thai 
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had  been  born  of  Jewish  converts,  or  of  Gentile  proselytes  to  the  faith 
of  Christ"  This  would  try  the  patience  of  Job.  Is  there  any  need  of 
such  an  example,  in  <Mrder  to  show  that  the  children  of  such  persons 
should  be  baptized  when  they  believe  ?  What  difference  is  there  be- 
tween such  and  others?  Is  not  the  law  of  the  commission  sufficient  to 
reach  them?  Is  it  not  sufficiently  clear?  "He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized."  "  Nor  have  we/'  continues  Dr.  Wardlaw,  '*  in  any  of  the 
apostolic  epistles  to  the  churches,  the  remotest  allusion,  in  the  form  of 
direction,  or  of  warning,  to  the  reception  of  such  children  by  baptism 
into  the  Christian  church,  upon  their  professing  tlie  faith  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up."  A  very  good  reason  tor  this.  The  same  law 
applies  to  alL  There  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between  the  ground 
of  receiving  the  child  of  a  heathen,  and  the  child  of  the  most  devoted 
aaint    When  they  believe,  they  are  received  equally  to  every  thing. 

"  This  su{^>osition,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  lot  it  be  further  noticed,  is 
in  coincidence  with  the  fact  of  children  being  addressed  in  -the  apostolic 
epistles  to  the  churches  of  Christ  Thus,  in  Eph.  vi.  1,  *  Children,  obey 
your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right.'  Col.  iii.  20,  <  Children,  obey 
jour  parents  in  all  things ;  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord.' " 
Now,  this  argument  is  deduced  from  Scripture ;  and  it  merits  an  answer. 
That  answer,  however,  is  easily  found.  The  children  here  addressed, 
were  believing  members  of  the  churches.  That  they  may  have  been  so, 
ia  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  This  will  refute  an  objection.  But  that 
they  must  have  been  such,  is  beyond  question,  from  the  address  itself. 
Their  obedience  to  their  parents,  is  to  be  " in  the  Lord"  which  applies 
lo  believers  only.  The  reasons  of  their  obedience,  also,  show  that  they 
were  such  children  as  were  capable  of  faith.  "  This  is  ri^ht." — "  This 
is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord.'*  These  are  motives  quite  suitable  to 
bdievers.  As  soon  as  children  can  evidence  that  they  act  from  these 
principles,  they  ought  to  be  baptized,  and  to  walk  in  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  Lord. 

But  Dr.  Wardlaw  thinks  that  the  children  here  addressed  cannot 
merely  be  such  adult  children  as  were  members  of  the  churches ;  be- 
caose  it  is  immediately  added,  *'And  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  chil- 
dren to  wrath ;  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  ^monition  of  the 
Lord." — '*  Fatherb,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  dis- 
couraged." Now,  as  the  duty  of  fathers  extends  to  all  their  children, 
Dr*  Wardlaw  thinks  that  the  children  addressed,  must  be  all  the  chil- 
dren capable  of  receiving  instruction.  But  if  he  were  not  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  something  to  defend  his  system,  his  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion would  discern,  that  in  these  injunctions,  neither  the  children  nor  the 
tellers  of  the  one  injunction,  correspond  to  the  children  or  the  fathers 
of  the  other.  In  fact,  it  might  happen  that  not  one  of  eitlier  might 
eorrespond.  When  the  apostle  addresses  the  children,  he  addresses  all 
the  members  of  the  church  who  had  fathers;  but  not  one  of  these 
Cithers  might  be  in  the  church.  So  far  from  being  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, that  all  the  children  of  the  one  address  are  the  same  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  other  address,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  one  of 
them  was  the  same.    When  the  children  are  commanded  to  obey  their 
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parents,  their  obedience  is  not  to  be  confined  to  such  fathers  as  were 
believers  and  members  of  the  church;  but  to  fathers,  whatever  they 
might  be.  And  when  fathers  are  commanded  not  to  provoke  their 
children,  d&c,  the  injunction  extends  to  all  their  children.  The  fathers 
addressed  may  not  be  the  fathers  of  the  children  addressed ;  and  the 
children  addressed  may  not  be  the  children  of  the  fathers  addressed. 
Surely  Dr.  Wardlaw  must  be  in  the  habit  of  teaching  according  to  this 
distinction.  I  should  not  be  so  much  surprised  to  find  this  indistinct- 
ness of  conception  in  those  who  make  no  distinction  between  the  church 
and  the  world.  In  the  church  in  which  I  labour,  there  are  very  many 
children  whose  parents  do  not  belong  to  us ;  and  there  are  some  parents 
whose  children  belong  to  other  denominations.  Yet  these  apostolical  in- 
junctions are  constantly  inculcated.  Children  are  to  obey  their  parents 
in  the  Lord,  even  if  these  parents  are  infidels ;  and  parents  are  to  train 
up  their  children  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord,  though  they  are  not  in  the 
church. 

**  Do  our  Baptist  brethren,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  wait  till  their  children 
are  members  of  churches,  before  they  venture  to  put  their  finger  on  the 
passages  we  have  quoted,  and  say,  *This  is  addressed  to  youf"  No 
man  who  speaks  correctly,  can  say  that  Ephes.  vi.  1,  Col.  iii.  20,  are 
expressly  directed  to  any  but  believers.  But  we  can  teach  the  most 
disobedient  children  their  duty  firom  these  passages.  Though  we  can- 
not tell  unbelieving  children  that  these  exhortations  were  originally  ad- 
dressed to  such  as  they  are,  but  to  believing  children ;  yet  the  duty  in- 
culcated is  equally  incumbent  on  all.  The  moral  duties  inculcated  on 
believers,  are  equally  the  duty  of  unbelievers.  The  duty  of  obedience 
to  parents  is  not  a  new  duty,  that  results  firom  connexion  with  a  church, 
or  with  receiving  the  gospel.  What,  then,  in  this  respect,  is  inculcated 
on  believing  children,  equally  shows  the  duty  of  unbelieving  children. 
Dr.  Wardlaw  will  not  say,  that  unbelieving  fathers  are  directly  address 
ed  in  the  above  injunctions ;  yet  could  he  not  apply  the  injunctions,  so 
as  to  make  them  bear  on  unbelieving  fatljers?  Could  he  not  urge  on 
unbelieving  fathers,  their  guilt  in  not  training  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  of  the  Lord  ?  Children,  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  may  be 
taught  their  duty  from  such  passages,  without  falsely  telling  them  that 
they  were  originally  addressed  to  children  as  young  as  themselves.  Now, 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  your  eleven  observations,  this  is  the  only  one  that  hu 
even  a  show  of  argument ;  yet  I  am  sure  your  good  sense  will  admit  thU 
it  is  answered. 

"  X.  The  circumstances  of  the  early  history  of  the  church,  after  the 
apostolic  age,  are  unaccountable  on  Anti-piedo-baptist  principles."  So, 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  you  are  returning  to  your  old  mode  of  reasoning  from  di^ 
ficulties.  Well,  then,  I  will  admit,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  the  thing 
is  unaccountable.  It  may  be  true,  notwithstanding.  Many  things  that 
would  cast  light  upon  this  point,  may  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  antiquity. 
I  am  not  obliged  to  account  for  it.  I  will  not  neglect  an  ordinance  of 
Christ,  I  will  not  adopt  an  ordinance  not  founded  by  Christ,  from  any 
difficulty  arising  from  church  history.  My  Bible,  like  that  of  Mr.  Ewing 
ends  with  the  book  of  Revelation. 
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But  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  to  a  candid  mind,  than  the  origin 
of  the  early  introduction  of  infant  baptism.  As  soon  as  baptism  was 
looked  on  as  essential  to  salvation,  infant  baptism  would  naturally  follow. 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  indeed,  says,  that  we  may  as  well  suppose  that  the  opinion 
arose  from  the  practicef  as  that  the  practice  arose  from  the  opinion.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  But  that  the  opinion 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  practice,  is  enough  for  my  purpose.  I  am  an- 
iwering  an  objection,  and  anything  that  will  account  for  the  difficulty, 
is  sufficient  It  may  have  been  so,  is  quite  enough  for  me.  Even  thus 
much  I  am  not  bound  to  give.  Infant  communion  was  practised  as  well 
as  infant  baptism.  No  matter  what  was  the  origin  of  either  of  them ;  if 
one  of  them  is  allowed  to  be  an  error,  the  early  practice' of  the  other 
cannot  be  alleged  as  proof  of  its  truth.  Even  were  it  granted  that 
infant  commonion  was  grafted  on  infant  baptism,  still,  as  it  was  univer- 
sally received  so  early  without  having  been  from  the  apostles,  infant 
baptism  may  have  been  grafled  on  some  similar  stock.  It  is  impossible 
to  argue  consistently  for  infant  baptism  from  the  argument  of  antiquity, 
and  reject  the  same  argument  for  infant  communion.  If  infant  com- 
munion was  a  thing  not  instituted  by  the  apostles,  yet  universally  adopted 
•o  early,  why  may  not  any  other  practice  have  been  adopted  universally 
without  apostolic  institution?  The  practice  of  the  earliest  antiquity, 
with  respect  to  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  is  a  matter  of  much  interest ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  subject  has  never  been  set  in  that  light, 
which  the  remains  of  antiquity  would  afford  to  candour  and  industry. 
If  God  spares  me  life  and  leisure,  I  may  yet  endeavour  to  exhibit  its 
testimony.  But  an  ordinance  of  Christ  I  will  never  ground  on  anything 
but  the  word  of  Ood.     Many  things  true,  may  be  wholly  unaccountable. 

**  XI.  I  have  only  one  other  particular,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  to  add 
to  this  series.  It  is  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  entire  absence,  so  far  as 
my  recollection  serves  me,  of  anything  resembling  the  baptism  of  houses 
holds  or  families,  in  the  accounts  of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  by 
onr  Baptist  brethren."  Now,  at  first  sight,  this  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, but,  on  reflection,  it  vanishes  into  air.  There  are  not  now  many 
examples  of  the  abundant  success  that  the  Gospel  had  in  the  apostles' 
days.  We  do  not  often  find  that  men  now  believe  by  households,  more 
than  that  they  are  baptized  by  households.  I  suppose  that  the  Baptist 
missionaries  have  a  baptized  household,  as  oflen  as  they  have  a  believing 
household.  They  will  baptize  Krishnoo  and  his  family,  if  Krishnoo  and 
his  family  believe.  I  have  never  seen  three  thousand  baptized  on  one 
day,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  three  thousand  believed  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  However,  Baptist  writers  have  produced  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  baptized  households.  But  as  there  is  no  argument  in  the 
observation,  I  need  not  refer  to  them. 

In  fact,  I  have  never  examined  a  series  of  arguments  more  flimsy  than 
these.  The  whole  chain  is  no  better  than  a  web  of  gossamer  across  the 
high  road.  It  cannot  stop  the  passage  of  a  child.  Josephus,  on  one 
occasion,  took  a  town  by  presenting  a  fleet  before  it,  in  which  each  ship 
had  only  four  mariners.  If  any  man  surrenders  to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  fleet, 
it  most  be  from  want  of  knowing  what  is  in  the  ships.    The  man  who 
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can  satisfy  himself  with  such  arguments  as  these,  need  nerer  want  proof 
of  anything  which  he  wishes  to  be  true. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Ewing's  seneralship,  with  respect  to 
the  households.  "  Family  baptism,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  *'  as  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  no  other  ordinance, 
and  no  privilege  of  any  kind,  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  u 
given  to  families."  The  reason  is  obvious.  Baptism  belongs  to  indi- 
viduals, and  when  a  household  believed,  it  was  baptized  on  the  same 
footing  as  an  individual.  The  Lord's  supper  belongs  to  Christians,  not 
as  individuals,  but  as  a  church.  It  might  as  wdl  be  asked,  why  is  ba|^ 
tism  given  to  an  individual,  seeing  the  other  ordinances  are  observed 
socially  ?  Mr.  Ewing  gives  the  answer  to  himself,  in  the  next  sentence.. 
**  Mention,"  says  he,  "  is  made  of  churches  in  the  house  of  some ;  but  it 
is  not  said  that  these  churches  consisted  of  a  believer  and  his  house." 
To  this  the  reply  is  obvious.  If  a  believer  and  his  family  were  not  a 
church,  why  is  it  strange  that  they  had  not  the  ordinances  that  belong 
to  a  church  ?  *'  Neither  are  a  believer  and  his  house/'  says  Mr.  Ewing, 
•*  ever  said  to  have  received  the  Lord's  supper."  I  reply,  If  they  were 
only  a  part  of  a  church,  why  should  they  have  the  Lord's  sapp^*?  If 
they  were  a  church,  they  had  the  Lord's  supper,  whether  it  is  recorded 
or  not.     There  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  record. 

**  I  shall  now  be  asked,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  « if  all  or  any  of  the  families 
of  believers,  where  the  family  baptism  is  said  to  have  been  practised, 
can  be  proved  to  have  contained  infants?"  Yes,  Mr.  Ewing,  we  will 
ask  this  question,  and  notwithstanding  all  you  have  said,  we  will  continue 
to  insist  on  this  question.  « I  answer,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  ^  that  *  a  housed 
or  family  is  a  term  which  includes,  in  its  meaning,  infants  as  properly 
as  adult  children ;  and  that,  in  not  one  of  these  families  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  baptism,  is  any  exception  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  infants."  This  is  granted  fully.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to 
conceive  how  such  arguments  can  impose  on  a  sound  understanding, 
than  it  is  to  answer  them.  House  or  family  includes  infants  as  well  as 
adults — if  infants  are  in  them.  But  from  the  term  itself,  this  cannot  be 
learned.  This  is  the  point,  Mr.  Ewing.  A  house  may  hare  infants, 
or  it  may  not  have  infants ;  therefore  from  the  term  we  can  learn  nothing 
on  this  subject.  The  eunuch,  no  doubt,  had  a  house ;  and  if  his  house 
had  been  said  to  be  baptized,  Mr.  Ewing  would  not  contend,  that  his 
infants  were  of  necessity  baptized.  We  should  know,  without  any 
intimation,  that  the  term  house  did  not  include  his  children.  Just  so 
from  the  commission,  we  know  that  infants  are  not  included  among 
those  who  were  baptized  in  the  households.  The  commission  is  as  sure 
a  commentary  on  the  households  of  Lydia,  Stephanas,  and  the  jailer,  as 
the  state  of  the  eunuch  would  have  been  in  a  like  case.  But  Mr.  Ewing 
says,  infants  are  not  excepted  in  these  households.  Nor  are  they 
excepted  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  eunuch.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
history  to  except  them.  They  are  excepted  by  that  commission  that 
must  guide  all  practice.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  astonishment  to 
roe,  that  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  can  see  the  necessity  of  an  excep- 
tion in  so  many  other  cases  to  such  indefinite  phrases,  and  yet  not  have 
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the  candour  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  like  excq>tion  here.  If  the 
comniission  does  not  include  infants,  are  they  not  of  necessity  excluded 
with  respect  to  the  households  ?  Can  anything  be  more  obvious  to 
common  sense,  than  that  as  a  house  or  family  may  or  may  not  have  in- 
fiuits,  the  baptism  of  a  house  is  no  proof  that  infants  were  baptized  ?«- 
Can  anything  be  more  obvious,  than  that  as  we  every  day  use  such  phra> 
seology  witli  the  supposed  exceptions,  there  may  be  such  exceptions  as 
to  the  households  ?  Even  if  infants  were  proved  to  have  been  in  those 
lunises,  it  would  signify  nothing.  The  phraseology  admits  the  exception 
of  them,  and  the  commission  demands  it  The  pertinacity  with  which 
oar  opponents  continue  to  rest  on  the  households,  is  a  discredit  to  their 
good  sense,  as  wdl  as  their  candour.  There  is  no  axiom  in  mathema- 
tics  more  dear,  than  that  the  households  are  nothing  to  the  purpose  of 
infant  baptism.     If  the  term  household  does  not  necessarily  imply 

llfPANTS,  then  there  IB  NO  EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  TERM  THAT  THERE 
WERE  INFANTS  IN  THOSE  HOUSEHOLDS.  Again,  AS  SUCH  PHRASEOLOGY 
IB,  IN  DAILY  CONVERSATION,  USED  WITH  EXCEPTIONS  ;  SO,  THOUGH  IN- 
TANTB  HAD  BEEN  IN  THOSE    HOUSEHOLDS,  THE   KNOWN   LIMITATIONS   OF 

THE  COMMISSION  WOULD  EXCEPT  THEM.  This  is  ss  obvious  ss  that  two 
and  two  make  four.  It  is  useless  to  reason  with  any  who  are  so  perverse 
18  to  deny  what  is  self-evident ;  their  disease  cannot  be  cured  by  argu- 
ment When  Mr.  Ewing  says,  that  in  the  narrative  of  the  households 
there  is  no  "  exception  made  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  infants,"  it  is 
Tirtually  admitted  that  such  phraseology  admits  exceptions.  If  so,  may 
not  the  exception  in  the  commission  be  as  valid  as  an  exception  in  the 
history  ?  Nay,  the  exception  of  the  commission  makes  an  exception  in 
the  history  perfectly  unnecessary.  The  commission  enjoins  the  baptism 
of  believers,  and  from  that  baptism  all  others  are  therefore  for  ever  ex« 
eluded.  When  a  household  were  baptized  according  to  this  commission, 
they  must  have  been  believers.  The  commission  cannot  be  extended 
farther.  Nay,  if  a  commission  had  afterwards  been  given  to  baptize 
infants,  it  could  never  be  reduced  to  this  commission ;  it  could  not  have 
been  explained  as  included  in  it,  nor  a  part  of  it  It  would  be  a  per- 
fectly distinct  commission,  containing  a  quite  different  cnrdinance.  Till 
infiuits  are  believers,  they  can  never  be  baptized  according  to  a  commis- 
flion  that  enjoins  the  baptism  of  believers.  If  there  is  a  commission  to 
enlist  recruits  six  feet  high,  when  we  afterwards  read  that  a  family  were 
enlisted  without  specifying  their  height,  we  know  that  none  of  them 
were  under  the  standard.  Were  it  not  for  the  strength  of  prejudice,  this 
form  of  expression  could  not  for  a  moment  embarrass  the  weakest  of  the 
children  of  Qod. 

**lf  K  man  and  his  family  are  degraded,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  does  not 
the  degradation  include  infants?  If  a  man  and  his  family  are  ennobled, 
does  not  the  nobility  include  infants  V  It  does  so,  not  from  the  neces- 
Bitj  of  the  phraseology,  but  from  what  is  known  of  the  laws.  Were  it 
BSid  that  a  man  and  his  family  were  hanged  for  murder,  his  infants 
would  be  excluded.  Were  it  said  that  after  a  rebellion  a  man  and  his 
family  received  the  thanks  of  his  Majesty  for  their  loyalty,  it  would  not 
be  supposed  that  the  infants  had  carried  arms.    *<If  a  man  and  his 
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family/'  says  Mr.  Ewing, ''  are  baptized,  does  not  the  language  coiirey 
a  similar  meaning,  namely,  that  the  baptism  includes  infants  V  No,  Mr. 
Ewing,  because  it  is  known  from  the  commission  that  infants  are  not 
included :  whereas  in  the  other  cases,  it  is  known  that  infants  are  included. 
In  neither  case  can  we  learn  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the  phrase 
from  the  phrase  itself.  It  is  indefinite,  and  may  include  aU^  or  may  ad> 
mit  exceptions. 

''  In  calculating,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  as  some  do,  the  probability  of  the 
case,  many  confine  their  attention  to  the  four  families  mentioned  m  Acts 
X.,  Acts  xvi.  and  Cor.  i."  Calculating  probability!  Is  a  law  of  God  to 
depend  on  a  calculation  of  probabilities  ?  I  would  as  soon  calculate 
nativities  by  the  stars.  **  But  these,"  he  continues,  **  are  oidy  a  specimen 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  families,  which,  in  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  were  treated  in  the  same  way."  Who  told  this  to  Mr. 
Ewing  ?  Has  he  got  it  in  a  dream,  or  in  a  vision  7  If  Mr.  Ewiiig  has 
not  facts  enough  from  which  he  may  reason,  he  can  make  them.  There 
may  have  been  many  other  households  of  the  same  kind ;  but  that  there 
were  so,  is  not  in  evidence,  and  I  will  not  admit  it  But  I  reject  it  not 
for  the  sake  of  this  question ;  because,  if  there  were  a  million  of  such 
families,  for  every  one  that  is  mentioned,  they  were  all  believing  families. 
The  commission  leaves  no  doubt  of  this.  Of  the  three  famUies  men- 
tioned, two  of  them  are  expressly  represented  as  believing  families.^- 
Why  might  not  the  other  be  so  ?  I  do  not  profess  to  have  the  gill  of 
second  sight  I  do  not  know  how  many  hundred  families  resembled 
these  in  their  baptism.  But  I  can  judge  of  the  evidence  before  me ; 
and  what  number  of  families  soever  were  baptized,  the  same  number 
believed. 

But  it  seems  there  is  one  baptized  household  at  least,  in  which  it  is 
even  certain  that  there  were  no  believers  but  the  head  of  the  family. 
**  When  Lydia  was  baptized  with  her  house,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '*  we  are 
made  certain  that  they  were  none  of  them  believers  excepting  herself." 
Whence,  reader,  can  come  this  certainty  1  You  will  say,  I  suppose, 
that  Mr.  Ewing  has  received  some  secret  revelation  on  this  point  No, 
no,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Ewing  professes  to  get  this  evidence  out  of  the 
narrative  itself.  The  evidence  is  this :  "  For  she  urged  Christian  cha- 
racter, as  the  argument  for  prevailing  with  Paul  and  Silas  to  accept  her 
hospitality.  Unquestionably  she  put  her  argument  as  strongly  as  she 
could ;  yet  Ss  it  was  her  heart  only  which  the  Lord  opened,  ver.  14,  so 
she  could  not  include  so  much  as  one  in  the  family,  along  with  herself 
as  a  believer ;  but  was  obliged  to  use  the  singular  number,  saying,  '*  If 
ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  into  my  house  and 
abide.'  "  Now,  this  is  so  shadowy  an  argument,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to 
get  at  it,  as  it  was  for  Fingal  to  strike  the  ghosts.  It  is  as  thin  as 
vapour.  Had  she  possessed  a  thousand  servants  all  believers,  would 
she  have  spoken  in  a  different  manner  ?  Had  there  been  a  thousand 
the  house  was  hers,  the  hospitality  was  hers,  and  the  ground  of  the 
apostles'  receiving  it  must  be  her  faithfulness.  The  household  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  invitation ;  their  faithfulness  had  no  concern  in 
It.     At  what  a  loss  must  the  cause  of  infant  baptism  be,  when  such  a 
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man  as  Mr.  Ewing  is  obliged  to  make  such  a  defence!  Must  Lydia 
hare  been  school^  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  old  butler,  that  she 
must  say,  our  house,  our  faithfulness,  &c.  1  The  man  who  cau  take  this 
for  evidence,  will  ne?er  want  evidence  for  anything  to  his  taste.  I  never 
met  any  writer  more  intrepid  than  iMr.  Ewing,  in  cutting  down  opposing 
evidence ;  nor  more  easily  pleased  with  evidence  on  his  own  side. 

Alexander  himself  would  not  more  rashly  draw  his  sword  to  cut  a 
Gordian  knot;  and  in  other  things  Popish  credulity  itself  cannot  be  more 
easily  satisfied  with  the  proof  ojf  the  obedience  of  the  church.     What 
Mr.  Ewinff  here  considers  certain  evidence,  I  maintain  is  not  even  the 
shadow  of  evidence.     If  the  Scriptures  did  not  furnish  me  with  better 
arguments  for  my  sentiments,  I  would  let  them  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.     Mr.  Ewing  is  right  in  not  surrendering  a  battery,  while  it  is 
ci^^able  of  defence ;  but  why  will  he  keep  his  flag  flying,  while  it  is 
evident,  from  his  fire,  that  the  ammunition  is  expended?    Mr.  Ewing  is 
not  at  all  startled  at  the  consequence  of  this  opinion,  namely,  that  the 
unbelieving  adults  of  Lydia  were  baptized  on  her  faith.     His  boldness 
is  not  to  be  frightened.     It  requires  a  more  than  ordinary  audacity  to 
say,  in  the  face  of  the  commission  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  unbelieving 
adults  should  be  baptized,  if  they  happen  to  be  in  the  house  of  a  believer. 
Jesus   Christ  has  commanded  believers  to  be  baptized.     Mr.  Ewin^ 
commands  all  the  unbelievers  in  every  believer's  house  to  be  baptized. 
Christians,  whether  will  ye  obey  your  Lford  and  Saviour,  or  Mr.  Ewing? 
How  long,  Mr.  Ewing,  how  long  will  you  make  void  the  commandment 
of  God  by  your  inventions?     Hath  not  Jesus  said,  «  He  that  breaketh 
the  least  of  these  my  commandments,  and  teacheth  men  so,  shall  be 
called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"    The  language  of  Lydia  is 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  there  was  not  an  unbeliever  in  her 
boose.     So  far  is  it  from  implying  that  her  family  were  all  unbelievers. 
*'  The  house  of  Stephanas,''  says  Mr.  Ewing,  «  addicted  themselves 
to  the  ministry  of  the  saints,"  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.     "  Were  this  a  proof  that 
they  had  among  them  no  infants,  we  might  find  a  proof  that  the  house 
of  the  Rechabites  had  among  them  no  infants,  because  in  Jer.  xxxv. 
2 — 11,  they  addicted  themselves  to  perform  the  commandment  of  their 
father."    iNow,  this  is  true :  and  this  is  the  very  argument  by  which 
we  prove,  that,  even  if  the  households  had  contained  infants,  there  is  no 
necessity  that  they  should  be  supposed  to  have  been  baptized.     We  do 
not  argue,  that,  because  the  baptized  households  were  believing  houses 
holds,  there  could  not  be  any  infants  in  the  houses.    But  we  argue,  that 
if  there  were   baptized  households,  these   households  were  believing 
households ;  and  that  in  the  household  of  the  jailer  and  of  Stephanas  we 
have  direct  evidence.     We  could  have  known  this  by  the  commission, 
had  the  narrative  been  silent     But  when  the  narrative  itself  shows  that 
they  had  heUeving  households,  what  difficulty  is  in  the  expression  bap^ 
ttxed  households  f    Is  not  the  one  commensurate  with  the  other  ?    The 
importance  of  the  fact  of  the  believing  households  is,  not  to  show  that 
there  could  be  no  infants  in  those  houses,  but  to  show  that  it  is  an 
liistorical  fact  that  there  were  in  those  houses  believers  to  be  called  a 
baptized  household ;  and  to  show  that  if  there  were  infants  in  those 
X  25 
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houses,  they  may  not  be  included  among  the  baptized,  as  they  certain^ 
are  not  included  among  the  believing.  The  fact  is  very  important,  br 
in  replying  to  it,  our  opponents  are  obliged  to  refute  themselves,  tf 
there  may  have  been  infants  where  a  house  is  said  to  believe,  without 
supposing  that  infants  are  believers,  so  where  a  house  is  said  to  be 
baptized,  there  may  have  been  in  it  infants  who  were  not  baptized.  If  • 
any  man  cannot  understand  the  weight  of  this  argument,  it  ia  not 
argument  can  convince  him. 

Mr.  Ewing  asks  his  opponents,  "  if  they  admit  the  genera]  fact  of 
family  baptism,  why  they  do  not  practise  accordingly  7"     And  do  thqr 
not  practise  according  to  the  view  in  which  they  admit  this  fact!    Is 
there  any  inconsistency  between  their  practice  and  their  admission!  ' 
Are  they  inconsistent  with  themselves,  because  they  practise  according 
to  their  own  views,  and  not  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Ewing?    Ml, 
Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  strangely  take  it  for  granted  that  the  house-    ^ 
hdds  were  baptized,  not  on  their  own  faith,  but  on  that  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  which  is  not  hinted  in  the  narrative,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
commission.   "  To  say  they  baptize  whole  families  when  whole  families 
believe,"  says  he, ''  appears  to  me  to  be  treating  the  historical  Scriptures 
as  nugatory."     But  why,  Mr.  Ewing,  does  this  treat  the  historical 
Scriptures  as  nugatory  ?     '<  Any  view  of  this  subject,"  says  Mr.  Ewing, 
"  would  lead  us  to  baptize  whole  families,  or  whole  nations,  if  they  dl 
believed."     Doubtless.     And  may  we  not  say  the  same  thing  of  indi- 
vidual baptism  ?    Is  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  and  that 
of  Paul  nugatory,  because,  if  neither  of  them  had  been  recorded,  we 
should  have  known  from  the  commission  that  believers  ought  to  be 
baptized,  and  that  faith  is  necessary  to  baptism  7    There  may  be  much 
use  in  recording  these  facts,  though  they  do  not  bear  Mr.  Ewing's  infer- 
ence.    It  is  not  warrantable  to  say,  that  a  portion  of  Scripture  must 
have  a  certain  meaning,  because  we  can  see  no  use  in  it,  if  it  has  not 
that  meaning.     "  It  would  not  have  made  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
practice,"  continues  Mr.  Ewing,  "  had  no  mention  been  made  of  family 
baptism  at  all."    Not  the  slightest  difference.    Nor  would  it  have  made 
the  slightest  difference  with  respect  to  the  baptizing  of  individuals,  had 
no  example  of  baptism  been  recorded.    Yet  none  of  the  examples  is 
nugatory;-  the  perverseness  of  Christians  requires  them   all.     The 
family  baptisms  recorded  can  warrant  no  family  baptisms  but  suck  as 
are  recorded ;  and  two  of  these  are  expressly  stated  as  believers,  and  the 
remaining  third  must  be  according  to  the  commission.     "  Unless,  there- 
fore," says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  we  admit  some  peculiar  connexion  between  the 
extent  of  a  family,  and  the  extent  of  the  administration  of  baptism,  I 
apprehend  that  family  baptism  is  a  Scripture  fact  which  we  do  not  yet 
imderstand."     Does  not  Mr.  Ewing  perceive  that  the  same  thins  might 
oe  said  with  as  good  reason  with  respect  to  the  house  of  the  Rec^abites, 
And  all  the  examples  quoted  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  of  similar  phraseology  t 
On  Mr.  Ewincr's  principles,  might  I  not  say,  unless  every  infant  of  the 
iK>use  of  the  Rechabites  was  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  a 
command  given  to  him  to  drink  wine,  the  statement  of  Jer.  xxxv.  2 — 1 1 
18  absurd?     Suppose  the  government  issues  a  commission  to  raise  a 
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Muaber  of  regiments^  and  to  enlist  all  men  fit  for  service.  In  the 
oourse  of  the  execution  of  this  commission,  we  read  that  they  enlisted  A 
and  his  family,  B  and  his  family,  C  and  his  family.  Should  we  not 
know,  without  a  word  on  tlie  subject,  that  the  enlisted  families  were  men 
fit  for  service  7  There  might  be  infants  in  the  houses,  but  they  were 
no  part  of  the  enlisted  families.  We  should  not  require  to  be  informed 
ihat  two  of  these  families  were  active  and  brave,  in  order  to  convince  us 
that  they  were  not  infants  or  women,  but  men.  It  is  only  the  perverse- 
ness  of  Christians  in  the  things  of  God  that  requires  such  illustrations. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  person  who  would  observe,  that,  unless  it  is 
admitted,  that  whenever  the  head  of  a  family  is  enlisted,  every  member 
of  his  family,  man,  woman,  and  child,  are  enlisted  also ;  he  can  see  no 
meaning  in  the  statement  of  the  enlistment  of  the  three  families  t  The 
fact  that  three  families  are  enlisted  with  the  heads  of  the  families,  does 
not  imply  that  all  families  are  enlisted  with  tlie  heads,  nor  that  men, 
women,  and  children  are  enlisted.  It  is  strange  that  our  acute  opponents 
cannot  see  so  obvious  a  truth.  It  is  only  in  the  things  of  God  that  men 
are  children. 

Mr.  Ewing  here  takes  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that 
all  fanailiea  were  baptized  with  the  head,  and  on  the  faith  of  tlie  head, 
without  any  faith  of  their  own ;  nay,  except  they  contradicted  and  blas- 
phemed. This  b  not  in  evidence.  The  three  examples  of  baptized 
households  state  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  the  household  on  the  faith  of 
the  head,  and  the  commission  forbids  the  thought  There  might  be 
many  such  families,  but  how  many  is  not  known ;  nor  can  the  number 
at  aU  influence  the  question.  How  many  soever  they  might  be,  they 
most  all  have  been  believing  households.  To  justify  Mr.  Ewitig's  oh- 
aenration,  the  commission  must  have  been,  baptize  believers  and  their 
households. 

**  I  wished/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  to  induce  my  friends,  who  have  no 
experience  on  the  subject,  to  compare  tlieir  feelings  with  the  feelings  of 
those  who  have  such  experience."  Feelings  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  question,  more  than  with  a  demonstration  in  Euclid.  This  consult- 
ing oS"  our  feelings  is  the  ground  of  a  great  part  of  our  opposition  to  the 
word  of  God.  Peter  consulted  his  feelings,  and  when  God  said,  "  Rise, 
Peter,  kill  and  eat,"  he  arrogantly  replied,  "  Not  so.  Lord,  for  I  have 
never  eaten  anything  common  or  unclean."  Shame,  Peter,  is  there  any- 
thing unclean  that  God  commands  to  be  eaten  ?  What  made  certain 
meats  unclean  to  Israel  but  God's  command  7 

"  You  keep  aloof,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  «  from  this  practice,  from  your 
apprehension  of  difficulty  with  the  case  of  infants."  Not  so,  Mr.  Ewing : 
bad  the  command  been  to  baptize  the  households  of  believers  on  the 
faith  of  their  heads,  we  should  find  no  difficulty  with  infants.  We 
would  baptize  them,  if  the  command  included  them,  as  soon  as  we  would 
baptize  the  apostles.  "  Now,  I  frankly  confess,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  '*  that 
were  anything,  after  getting  a  Divine  warrant,  to  deter  me  from  the 
practice,  it  would  be  rather  the  case  of  adults."  Strange  language, 
indeed !  This  sounds  harshly  in  my  ears.  Deter  from  a  practice  for 
which  there  is  a  Divine  warrant !    He  must  have  a  scrupulous  conscienca 
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indeed,  who  will  speak  of  being  deterred  from  executing  a  DiviiM 
warrant!  I  would  baptize  Satan  himself,  without  the  sma&st  scnipi#(, 
had  I  a  Divine  warrant  Give  us  a  Divine  warrant,  and  we  have  no 
objection,  from  our  feelings,  to  baptize  infants.  But  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Ewing  finds  some  difficulty  in  the  case  of  baptizing  unbelieving 
adults  on  the  faith  of  the  head  of  a  family.  I  am  glad  of  it.  He  may 
yet  be  led  to  see  that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  allege  a  warrant  from  Jesus 
to  baptize  unbelievers,  when  the  apostolical  commission  includes  be* 
lievers  only.  "  But  the  truth  is/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  infants  and  adults 
are  precisely  on  a  footing,  in  regard  to  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  which  baptism  is  a  figure."  But  are  adult  unbelievers  to  have 
the  figure  of  regeneration  which  they  have  not  y^  experienced?  This 
contradicts  every  thing  exhibited  in  the  figure  of  baptism,  which  always 
supposes  that  the  person  baptized  is  already  regenerated.  Mr.  Ewing 
says,  that  *'  in  the  original  propagaticm  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  head  of 
a  family  believes,  '  salvation  'is  come  to  his  house,'  Jjuke  xix.  9 ;  and 
consequently  the  whole  house  may  be,  nay,  ought  to  be,  baptized  along 
with  him,  (with  no  exception  because  some  of  them  may  be  young,)  but 
except  they  have  grown  so  old,  and  so  rebellious  against  both  their 
Father  in  heaven  and  their  parents  on  earth,  as  to  refuse  the  ordinance, 
and  to  contradict  and  blaspheme  the  truth  which  it  accompanies."  This 
is  a  most  astonishing  avowal.  Mr.  Ewing  saw  where  his  doctrine  would 
lead,  and  he  has  boldly  avowed  the  consequences.  Every  unbeJiever  in 
the  house  may  be  baptized,  on  the  faith  of  the  head,  except  he  refuses. 
I  do  not  envy  the  conscience  that  can  receive  this  without  qualms; 
I  think  it  will  be  swallowed  with  difficulty  by  many  of  the  Independents. 
But  when  Mr.  Ewing  has  avowed  this  monstrous  doctrine,  where  will  he 
find  a  warrant?  Not  in  Luke  xix.  9.  This  cannot  imply  that  the 
moment  the  head  of  a  family  believes,  all  the  members  of  the  family  also 
believe,  or  are  actually  made  partakers  of  salvation.  If  not,  it  is  no 
warrant  to  baptize  them.  But  if  it  does  imply  that  they  all  actually 
believe  with  the  heart,  then  it  is  believer  baptism.  Nor  does  this  pass- 
age  imply  that  all  the  members  of  a  believer's  house  will  at  last  believe, 
— though  even  thid  would  be  no  warrant  for  their  baptism,  which  implies 
faith  at  the  time  of  baptism.  Is  it  a  fact  that  all  the  slaves,  and  servants, 
and  children  of  a  believer,  will  certainly  be  saved  ?  Let  us  hear  the 
passage  itself:  "  And  Jesus  entered  and  passed  through  Jericho.  And, 
behold,  there  was  a  man  named  Zaccheus,  which  was  the  chief  among 
the  publicans,  and  he  was  rich.  And  he  sought  to  see  Jesus,  who  he 
was ;  and  could  not  for  the  press,  because  he  was  little  of  stature.  And 
he  ran  before,  and  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  to  see  him,  for  he 
was  to  pass  that  way.  And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place,  he  looked 
up,  and  saw  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Zaccheus,  make  haste  and  come 
down,  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house.  And  he  made  haste  and 
came  down,  and  received  him  joyfully.  And  when  they  saw  it,  they  all 
murmured,  saying.  That  he  was  gone  to  be  guest  with  a  man  that  is  a 
sinner.  And  Zaccheus  stood,  and  said  unto  the  Lord,  Behold,  Lord,  the 
half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor :  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  from 
any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  four-fold     And  Jesus  said 
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onto  lam.  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,  forasmuch  as  he  also 
ia  a  son  of  Abraham.  For  the  son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost"  Now,  the  salvation  that  came  to  his  house,  ap* 
pears  to  me  to  be  evidently  his  own  salvation.  Zaccheus  had  been  a 
man  notoriously  a  sinner.  The  people  all  murmured,  even  when  Jeaus 
proposed  to  be  his  gQeaL  The  Lord  touched  the  heart  of  Zaccheus, 
and  enabled  him  to  give  in  his  confession — ^the  clearest  evidence  of  his 
conversion.  The  Lord,  therefore,  recognises  him  publicly  before  the 
people  who  murmured,  and  declared  that  Zaccheus  was  not  only  worthy 
of  being  his  host,  but  that  he  who  was  among  the  chief  of  sinners,  was 
now  a  member  of  his  kingdom :  salvation  was  now  come  to  that  house 
which  the  crowd  looked  upon  as  so  unworthy  to  receive  the  Messiah.  It 
was  now  the  house  of  a  saved  sinner.  Jesus  next  gave  the  reason  for 
saying  that  salvation  was  come  to  that  house :  '*  He  also  is  a  son  of 
Abraham."  That  he  was  a  natural  descendant  of  Abraham,  there  was 
no  question ;  but  now  he  is  a  son  of  Abraham's  faith.  The  Lord  Jesus 
closes  with  a  reason  that  confirms  this  view :  **  For  the  Son  of  man  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  As  if  he  had  said, 
**  Think  it  not  strange  that  Zaccheus  is  saved,  and  that  I  have  called 
him  a  son  of  Abraham.  He  was  a  notorious  sinner,  indeed,  but  I  have 
come  to  save  such." 

Many  suppose  that  the  phrase,  "  Salvation  is  come  to  this  house,*' 
means  that  others  in  the  house  had  believed ;  or  that  it  was  an  intima- 
tion that  they  would  believe.  As  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  baptism, 
I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  either  of  these  views.  My  objection 
is,  that  they  are  not  the  import  of  the  passage.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit,  I  am  joyful  in  believing,  that  when  the  Gospel  comes  to  a  house, 
it  generally  spreads.  But  this  is  no  foundation  for  baptizing  an  unbe- 
lieving family,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  contained  in  this  passage.  If 
salvation  comes  to  a  house,  let  the  house  be  baptized  as  far  as  the  salva- 
tion is  known  to  reach. 

Bat  by  what  authority  does  Mr.  Ewing  make  the  exception,  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  refuse  the  ordinance,  and  blaspheme  ?  Children  have 
no  right  to  refuse ;  and  slaves  may  be  forced  to  submit  Those  must 
all  be  baptized  with  the  household.  Ah,  Mr.  Ewing !  is  such  a  house- 
hold as  yon  represent  to  be  entitled  to  baptism,  at  all  like  the  house  of 
the  jailer,  and  the  house  of  Stephanas  ?  How  unlike  to  your  commis- 
sioD  to  baptize,  is  the  commission  of  Christ !  Christ  says,  "  believe  and 
be  baptized :"  Mr.  Ewing  says, ''  baptize  all  the  unbelievers  of  a  believ- 
er's house,  except  they  refuse."  Is  it  not  a  fearful  thing  to  have  on 
record  before  heaven  and  earth,  a  document  at  such  variance  with  the 
commission  of  Christ?  I  know  Christ  will  forgive  the  ignorance  of  his 
people ;  bat  to  teach  his  children  to  err  from  his  commandments,  is  not 
the  way  to  gain  ten  cities  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

Was  there  ever  anything  so  absurd  as  to  stretch  the  commission  to 
baptize,  by  the  use  of  an  indefinite  word  in  the  history  of  the  execution 
of- the  commission  t  Must  not  the  commission  limit  this  indefinite 
word  7  Does  not  Mr.  Ewing,  does  not  Dr.  Wardlaw,  show  examples  that 
justifir  such  limitation  of  indefinite  or  general  language  ?  Why  do  they 
x2 
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contend,  that  there  maj  be  infants  in  a  beliering  house,  though  tfaej  do 
not  believe ;  when  they  wiU  not  allow  that  there  may  hare  been  infonts 
in  a  baptized  house,  without  being  baptized  T  None  can  be  baptized, 
according  to  the  commission,  bat  believers :  the  phraseology  about  the 
hoiiseholds  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this,  according  to  duly  use  in  all 
nations :  why  then  conjure  up  a  diflSculty  when  not  a  shadow  of  diffi- 
culty exists?  An  infidel,  who  read  the  Scriptures,  just  to  learn  what 
was  actually  the  practice  on  the  subject  in  the  apostles'  days,  would  not 
find  a  moment's  delay  from  these  households.  He  would  at  once  see 
that  the  word  household  may  extend  to  every  individual  of  the  family, 
or  admit  of  certain  exceptions,  according  to  known  limitations.  The 
limitation  of  the  households  he  would  find  in  the  commission.  He 
would  never  dream  that  the  apostles  would  baptize  any  but  such  as  are 
commanded  to  be  baptized. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  we  stand  on  the  defensive  in  this  matter; 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  if  the  term  household 
will  admit  the  limitation  for  which  we  contend.  To  serve  oar  oppo- 
nents, it  must  be  proved  that  infants  were  in  the  families.  Even  this  will 
not  serve  them.  They  might  have  been  in  the  households,  yet  not  have 
been  baptized.  But  was  it  even  proved  that  infants  were  baptized,  it 
would  be  a  baptism  different  firom  that  of  the  commission,  and  could 
not  stand  in  its  room.  Even  in  such  a  case,  I  would  call  on  all  who 
believe  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  the  commission. 

'*  The  case  of  the  little  children,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  brought  to  Jesus, 
as  narrated,  Matt.  xix.  13 — 15,  entirely  agrees  with  this  view,**  namely, 
that  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  baptized  in^ts.  There  must  truly  be  m 
great  scarcity  of  proof  when  it  is  sought  in  such  a  passage  as  this.  No 
view  of  which  this  transaction  is  capable,  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject. 
We  mi|?ht  as  well  seek  a  warrant  for  infant  baptism  in  Magna  Charta, 
or  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Infant  salvation  does  not  imply  infant  baptism* 
Baptism  is  an  exhibition  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  of  course  can* 
not  belong  to  any  but  those  who  appear  to  believe  the  Gospel.  But  in- 
fants are  saved  without  the  Gospel.  These  infants  are  not  brought  to 
Jesus  for  baptism,  nor  for  any  ordinance  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  be  blessed 
by  him.  Can  they  not  be  blessed  by  Jesus  without  baptism  T  This  pas- 
sage, then,  can  have  no  concern  with  the  subject  "  True,"  says  Mr. 
Ewing,  *'  baptism  is  not  mentioned  in  the  passage,  but  our  Saviour's 
condescension,  which  the  passage  does  mention,  and  which  he  so  beao- 
tifully  displays  both  to  children  and  to  parents,  is  by  no  means  exclvsitb 
of  the  baptism  of  the  former,  but  apparently  in  addition  to  it."  Our  fib- 
maur^s  condeseensien,  here  mentioned,  not  exchisive  of  the  baptism  of  tit- 
fants!  What  an  argument!  Does  our  Saviour's  condescension  to 
children,  suppose  that  they  must  have  been  baptized  T  It  is  a  shame  lor 
human  understanding  to  urge  such  arguments  as  these.  The  children 
taken  up  into  the  arms  of  Christ  could  speak  nothing  more  childish. 
Divine  truths  we  must  receive  like  children,  but  if  we  receive  infant 
baptism  on  the  authority  of  such  arguments,  we  must  receive  it  as  sim- 
pletons. Christ  commands  us  to  be  like  little  children,  but  he  never 
commands  us  to  be  idiots.    "  In  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  under* 
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■^"^■"f  be  men."  The  Qospel  itself  muflt  ha?e  evidence ;  and  we  are 
required  to  beiiefe  nothing  Without  evidence.  Is  our  Saviour's  conde- 
aoenaioB  in  bleaiing  children  any  evidence  that  they  ought  to  be  baptized! 
TThis  passage  does  not«  indeed,  exclude  children  from  baptism  ;  and 
many  a  thousand  passages  might  be  quoted,  that  do  not  exclude  iufantf 
from  baptism.  But  is  every  passage  that  does  not  forbid  infant  baptism, 
a  proof  that  infants  ought  to  be  baptized  ?  It  seems,  however,  that  this 
passage  does  more  than  not  exclude  infants  from  baptism,  though,  in 
such  a  lack  of  evidence,  that  itself  is  a  ereat  deal.  The  blessing  is 
apparently  in  addition  to  the  baptism.  Now,  how  this  is  apparent,  is 
what  I  cannot  see ;  and  though  I  should  wear  out  my  eyes  in  the  search, 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  discover  it  here.  The  man  who  can  see 
infant  baptism  here,  may  descry  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  with  his 
naked  eye. 

Mr.  Ewinff  qnotes  a  passage  in  his  note,  that  is  subtle  without  pene- 
tration. Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  "  that  is  to  say,"  says  Mr 
Hallet,  ^  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs  to,  or  comprehends  such  infants  as 
these."  No,  Mr.  Hallet,  to  say  this,  is  to  say  what  the  passage  does  not 
say.  It  is  not  said,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs  to  such,  or  contprc' 
hemds  such;  but  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  of  such,  that  is,  such  persons 
constitute  this  kingdom.  If  we  are  not  pleased  with  thiis  paraphrase, 
Bfr.  Hallet  gives  us  another,  which  must  be  abundantly  edifying ;  "  or," 
says  he,  **  if  any  one  would  have  the  words  so  stiffly  rendered,  Such's  is 
tie  kingdom  of  God,  like.  Theirs  is  the  kingdinn  of  heaven.  Matt.  v.  3." 
But  the  latter  passage  ought  to  be  translated,  "  of  them  is  the  kingdom 
«of  heaven."  The  ^gdom  of  heaven  consists  of  the  poor  in  spirit,  and 
of  the  poor  in  spirit  ody.  There  is  not  another  in  the  kingdom.  The 
meaning  is  not  that  the  poor  in  spirit  wiU  obtain  heaven  as  their  inherit- 
ance ;  but  that  there  is  none  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but  the  poor  in 
r'  it.  Neither  of  these  passages  imports  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
property  of  such  persons,  but  that  such  persons  constitute  the  whole 
kingdom.  There  is  not  one  in  heaven  but  the  poor  in  spirit ;  nor  is 
there  one  in  hearen  who  is  not  such  as  the  children.  However,  were  it 
even  supposed  that  the  expression  was,  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs 
to  such,"  the  import  of  the  term  such  is  not  altered.  Even  such's  is  the 
kingdom,  makes  no  difference.  Every  way  in  which  the  words  can  be 
understood,  imports  that  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  are  such  as  children — 
not  that  they  are  children.  Observe  the  difference  between  the  expres- 
aion.  Matt  t.  3,  from  the  expression  in  this  place.  In  the  former  it  is 
**  of  them,"  in  the  latter  it  is  "  of  such.*'  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  of 
tlie  poor  in  spirit,  and  of  them  only :  but  it  is  not  of  children  only,  but 
of  those  who  are  such  as  children.  They  resemble  children  in  their 
character.  Had  of  them  been  here  used  instead  of  of  such,  it  would  have 
imported  that  none  but  children  are  members  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  it 
would  hare  said,  that  all  children  are  members  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
that  none  but  children  were  included  in  that  kingdom. 

Mr.  Hallet  says,  that  if  we  understand  the  term  such  to  refer  not  U» 
the  infants,  but  to  persons  resembUng  them,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
oiake  out  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  argument    But  let  what  will  be 
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the  consequence,  this  is  actually  what  our  Saviour  has  said ;  and  nothing 
else  can  the  words  import.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  efsttch"  can* 
not  possibly  mean  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  of  tkem.  The  term 
such  does  not  signify  identity — cannot  signify  identity,  but  Hkeness, 
Besides,  to  understand  it  so,  would  imply,  that  none  but  children  could 
be  saved.  For  if  the  kingdom  of  God  is  of  children,  by  consequence 
none  but  children  are  of  the  kingdom.  I  am  not  bound,  then,  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Hallet  with  a  view  of  the  passage  that  will  make  out  the 
force  of  our  Saviour's  argument.  I  will  show  him  what  concerns  this 
argument,  and  I  will  insist  that  so  far  the  meaning  must  be  what  I  con* 
tend  for.  Afler  ascertaining  what  can  be  definitely  and  certainly  ascei^ 
tained,  let  us  then  endeavour  to  see  the  force  of  the  argument.  But  to 
see  this  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  other  with  the  utmost  assurance. 

"  According  to  these  men,"  says  Mr.  Hallet, "  our  Saviour  would  have 
said  the  same  thing,  if  men  had  brought  him  lambs  or  doves"  But  if 
Mr.  Hallet  would  exercise  a  little  discrimination,  he  would  see  a  diffisr- 
ence.  The  things  in  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  here  supposed  to 
resemble  children,  are  not  to  be  found  in  lambs  or  doves.  Lambs  and 
doves  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  fit  emblems  of  the  people  of  God ;  bat 
for  the  purpose  of  our  Lord  on  this  occasion,  they  were  totally  ansuil* 
able.  Children  are  of  the  human  race,  and  therefore  it  is  important  to 
know  whether  they  are  capable  of  being  blessed  by  Christ  Wow,  thai 
they  are  capable  of  being  brought  to  Christ,  and  of  being  blessed  bj 
him,  is  known  from  Christ's  conduct  towards  them ;  though  it  is  not 
expressed,  nor  necessarily  implied  in  the  term  such.  That  term  implies 
only  that  there  is  a  likeness  between  his  disciples  and  children.  Bat  * 
this  likeness  is  a  likeness  in  rational  and  moral  properties.  It  is  a  like* 
ness  of  temper,  disposition,  or  character  of  mind  This  could  not  be 
found  in  lambs  or  doves.  In  mere  harmlessness  doves  may  afford  a  like- 
ness. Therefore  it  is  said,  "  Be  ye  harmless  as  doves.''  But  the  moral 
qualities  here  referred  to,  are  not  to  be  found  in  lambs  or  doves  ;  these 
are  teachableness,  humility,  &c.  That  this  is  the  reference,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  as  recorded  by  Mark  x.  15.  "  And  they  brought  young  children 
to  him,  that  he  should  touch  them :  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  displeased,  and  said  snto 
them.  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shaU  not  enter  therein. 
Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  point  of  likeness  between  children  and  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  is  in  their  teachableness?  Here  also  it  is  evident, 
that  the  term  such  refers  to  likeness — not  identity.  They  who  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  must  receive  it  as  children,  but  they  are  not  all  child* 
ren.  So,  then,  Mr.  Hallet,  your  lambs  and  your  doves  will  not  suit  this 
passage.  I  will  receive  as  a  little  child  anything  that  the  Lord  teaches; 
mit  your  explanation  of  the  term  such,  even  a  child  cannot  receive.  I 
must  renounce  my  understanding  altogether,  before  I  can  admit  suck  to 
import  identity,  instead  of  likeness. 

The  same  thing  is  evident  from  Matt,  xviii.  1. — "  At  the  same  time 
came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus,  saying,  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingd< 
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of  beaTen  T  And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  Verily  I  saj  unto  you,  Except  ye  be  con- 
Tcrtedy  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little 
child,  the  same  b  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  whoso 
shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me.  But  whoso 
shall  offiend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better 
for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea."  Here  wc  see  that  the  disciples  must 
be  like  children  in  humility.  In  this  sense,  the  disciples  are  children. 
But  in  humility,  lambs  and  doves  could  be  no  figures.  That  they  were 
capable  of  being  blessed,  depends  on  their  being  human  persons. 

**  The  meamng  seems  to  be,"  says  Mr.  Hallet,  "  of  such  kind  of 
infants  as  these  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  of  such  infants  as  have 
been  partakers  of  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  of  such  infants  as  have  been 
baptized,  or,  at  least,  circumcised  like  these."  No,  Mr.  Hallet,  this  is 
t  forgery ;  this  is  a  vile  and  wicked  forgery.  Thousands  have  been 
hanged  for  forgery,  who  have  not  made  such  alterations  on  writings  as 
this  mak^s  on  the  book  of  God.  There  is  nothing  either  express^  or 
implied  with  respect  to  the  baptism  or  the  circumcision  of  the  infants 
brought  to  Jesus ;  nor  does  what  our  Lord  says  apply  to  those  children 
Inofe  than  any  other  children.  It  is  not,  Suffer  these  little  baptized  or 
tircuauised  children  to  come,  but  suffer  little  children,  any  little  children, 
to  come  to  me.  Does  not  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  x.  15,  apply  to 
children  in  general?  It  is  the  temper  of  children  to  which  our  Lord 
gives  his  approbation,  and  the  things  referred  to  are  found  in  oil  children. 
Does  not  the  illustration  show  this?  Does  not  Matt  xviii.  1,  confirm 
this?  Why  does  Mr.  Hallet  look  for  a  reason  of  approbation,  not  only 
not  mentioned  by  Jesus  himself,  but  different  from  that  which  Jesus  has 
mentioned  ?  All  children  possess  what  Jesus  here  approves.  But  while 
these  di^Kwitions  of  children  are  such  as  to  afford  a  propter  figure  to 
rqpresent  the  teachableness,  humility,  &c.  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  there 
is  no  reason  to  sutonoso  that  they  are  such  as  are  entirely  conformable  to 
the  law  of  God.  There  may  be  something  in  them  that  will  need  the 
atonement  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  while  they  afford  a  likeness  to  tlie 
character  of  the  disciples.  Indeed,  the  dispositions  of  children  are  not 
considered  here  in  reference  to  God,  but  in  reference  to  men.  Children 
believe  their  parents  implicitly ;  and  they  ore  comparatively  unambitious. 
But  they  are  no  more  ready  to  believe  God  than  adults  are.  The  appro- 
bation, therefore,  of  infants  contained  in  our  Lord's  words,  does  not 
imply  that  they  are  teachable  and  humble  in  the  things  of  God.  Our 
Lord  may  approve  of  children  here,  just  as  he  loved  the  rich  young  man 
in  unbelief  The  young  man  had  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  his 
own  view  he  had  kept  the  law  of  God  from  his  youth  up.  To  live  so, 
was  .commendable,  though  he  was  in  error.  Accordingly,  *<  Jesus 
beholding  him,  loved  him.°' 

But  in  whatever  way  the  thing  may  be  explained,  the  ground  of  our 
Lord's  approbation  of  children,  is  their  teachableness,  humility,  d&c,  and 
this  as  it  respects  all  children  equally.    If  Mr.  Hallet  will  not  take 
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edification  in  my  way  of  understanding  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argiunent, 
let  him  look  for  something  to  please  himself.  That  the  term  such  has 
the  reference  for  which  I  contend,  does  not  admit  douht 

That  children  are  capable  of  being  brought  to  Christ  and  blessed  by 
him,  is  clearly  established  by  this  passage;  and  in  this  light  it  ben 
inestimable  value.  Let  every  Christian,  then,  bring  his  children  to  Christ 
Let  him  bring  them  to  Christ  in  his  prayers  night  and  day ;  for  their 
salvation  is  beyond  every  earthly  consideration.  Let  him  bring  them  to 
Christ  in  his  word,  and  in  every  thing  in  which  Christ  has  appointed 
them  to  be  brought  to  him.  But  let  not  Christians  think,  that  to  prac- 
tise on  their  infants  a  religious  ordinance  of  human  invention,  is  to  bring 
them  to  Christ,  but  to  increase  their  own  sin.  Had  man  appointed  an 
ordinance  of  imposition  of  hands  on  children,  from  the  authority  of  t)us 
passage,  it  would  not  have  been  so  strange ;  but  to  argue  that  children 
must  be  baptized,  because  they  may  be  blessed  by  Jesus,  has  no  colour 
of  plausibility.  The  whole  argument  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  sen- 
tence. Children  may  be  blessed  without  being  baptized,  therefore  the 
blessing  of  the  children  by  Jesus  is  no  argument  for  infant  bt^tism. 

In  short,  whether  our  Lord's  expression  imports  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  consists  of  such,  or  is  the  property  of  such,  the  term  such  must 
necessarily  mean  not  them,  but  persons  like  themr-of  such  as  children, 
not  of  children  such  as  these.  The  ground  of  our  Lord's  approbation  of 
children  is  their  resemblance  to  his  disciples  in  certain  characteristics  of 
mind,  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  rational  creatures ;  and  they  are 
permitted  to  come  to  Christ,  because  they  are  capable  of  being  blessed 
by  him. 

The  fact  here  recorded,  however,  instead  of  affording  eyidence  for 
infant  baptism,  affords  a  presumption  against  it  If  infants  were  every 
day  brought  to  be  baptized,  why  did  the  apostles  object  to  their  being 
brought  to  be  blessed?  Mr.  Ewing  has  been  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
and  has  obviated  it  by  a  resource  worthy  of  Ulysses,  "for  wiles 
renowned."  **  The  disciples  of  Christ,"  says  he,  *'  never  thought  of 
forbidding  the  children  to  be  brought  to  them,  which  they  would  be, 
(John  iv.  2,)  in  order  to  be  baptized.  They  only  objected  to  their  being 
brought  also  to  their  Master,  that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them, 
and  pray."  Now,  is  this  a  thought  that  would  ever  occur  to  any  simple 
mind  in  reading  the  passage?  Is  there  anything  that  intimates  a 
double  purpose  in  bringing  Uie  children, — ^iirst  for  their  baptism  to  the 
apostles,  and  next  to  Jesus  for  his  blessing  ?  What  an  ea^e^ye  musi 
he  have  that  can  discover  these  things  I  But  there  is  here  a  distinction 
never  once  made  in  the  history  of  Jesus, — a  distinction  between  coming 
to  him  and  to  his  attending  disciples.  There  is  no  instance  of  coming  to 
his  apostles,  for  anything  in  his  presence.  Jesus  indeed  did  not  person- 
ally baptize ;  but  he  baptized  by  his  disciples.  All  things  were  done 
by  his  directions,  and  whoever  came  for  baptism  came  to  Jesus,  as  much 
as  for  anything  else.  This  distinction,  however,  if  admitted,  will  not 
serve.  Still,  it  is  asked,  if  children  were  baptized,  why  did  the  apostles 
object  to  their  coming  to  Christ  to  be  blessed  ?  Jesus  vindicates  the 
propriety  of   bringing  children  to  him,  by  arguments    that  equally 
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■pplj  whellMr  it  11  to  himself  peraonallj,  or  to  his  apostles  acting  for 
mm. 

But  let  this  passage  be  ever  so  finely  wire-drawn,  it  cannot  include 
infant  haptism.  It  applies  to  children  in  general,  and  not  merely  to  the 
ehildren  of  hehfcwen ;  and  though  the  children  of  believers  only  were 
included,  ihej  may  be  brought  to  Christ  for  his  blessing  without  being 
baptized. 

**  The  language  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles/'  says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  previously  to  the  history  of  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  in  which  family  baptism  is  first  men- 
tioned, is  always  equally  comprehensive  with  that  of  the  Gospels,''  Acts 
iL  38,  39.  On  the  subject  of  baptism !  Does  the  baptism  enforced 
in  4he  passage  referred  to,  at  all  include  any  but  those  who  repent  ? 
**  Then  Peter  said  unto  them.  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of 
yon,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and 
to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
onr  God  shall  call."  Does  this  imply  the  baptism  of  any  but  of  those 
who  repent?  They  who  repent,  and  they  only,  are  to  be  baptized. 
**  RqMnt,  and  be  baptized."  Can  language  be  more  clear  ?  Are  they 
not  to  be  baptized  into  the  remission  of  sins?  Does  not  this  show,  that 
in  baptism,  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  are  supposed  with  respect 
to  the  baptized  ?  They  are  not  to  be  baptized,  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  may  follow.  Instead  of  proving  infant  baptism,  this 
passage  proves  that  none  onght  to  be  baptized  but  such  as  repent,  and 
have  their  sins  fisrgiven.  Is  it  not  expressly  said,  that  all  who  are  thus 
baptized  shall  receive  the  ^ft  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  The  promise  is 
indeed  said  to  be  to  your  children ;  but  is  it  not  also  said,  that  it  is  to 
all  that  are  afar  off?  And  is  it  not,  with  respect  to  both,  confined  to 
those  whom  the  Lord  shall  call  ?  Children  denote  posterity,  and  not 
merely  infant  children ;  and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  to  them  and  to 
their  posterity,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  only  on  their  repentance. 
It  is  not  said,  that  when  a  man  repents,  his  children  shall  receive  the 
mSi  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whether  they  repent  or  not;  for  this  is  false. 
His  children,  and  all  that  are  afar  off,  shall  receive  this  gift,  just  as  he 
himself  received  it,  when  they  repent  and  are  baptized.  Does  Mr. 
Ewing  believe,  that  when  a  man  believes  the  Gospel,  his  infants,  and  all 
the  unbelievers  of  his  house,  receive  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost?  If  not,  there  is  no  ground  to  give  them  that  baptism 
that  inqilies  both  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  promise  is  to  the  children,  just  as  it  is  to  Uie  parents ;  and  it  is  to 
all  that  are  alar  ofi^  just  as  it  is  to  parents  and  children,  on  their  repent- 
ance :  and  it  is  actually  communicated  only  to  those  whom  the  Lord 
calls.  Mr.  Ewing  says,  <*  that  when  the  apostle  added,  *  To  all  that  are 
aftr  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,'  the  meaning 
plainly  is,  that  the  promise  which  was  to  the  Jews  first,  and  to  their 
ehildren,  should  be  to  the  Gentiles  also,  and  to  their  children."  No,  Mr. 
Ewing,  this  is  not  the  plain  meaning, — this  is  a  very  forced  and 
aanatural  meaning.    There  b  no  doubt  that  the  promise  here  qx>ken  of 
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is  to  the  children  of  the  Gentiles,  just  as  it  was  to  the  children  of  the 
Jews ;  that  is,  on  their  repentance,  they  shall  he  made  partakers  of  .he 
gift  of  the  Spirit  But  the  words  referred  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  The  last  clause  is  a  limitation  of  the  promise  with  respect  to  the 
three  classes  mentioned,  restricting  it  to  such  of  each  as  the  Lord  shall 
call.  This  is  as  clear  as  language  can  make  it ;  and  nothing  but  per- 
verseness  can  mistake  it.  The  promise  is  unto  you ;  the  promise  is  like- 
wise to  your  children ;  the  promise  is  likewise  to  all  that  are  afar  off. 
But  it  is  to  none  of  any  class,  but  such  as  the  Lord  shall  call.  The 
three  distinct  classes  are  coupled  by  and — ^you  and  your  children,  and 
all  afar  off.  The  last  clause  is  not  coupled  with  the  rest  by  and,  bot 
added  to  the  whole,  as  a  limitation.  And  does  not  the  whole  word  of 
God  confirm  this  view  7  Do  any  receive  the  giil  of  the  Spirit,  but  such 
as  are  called?  Do  the  unbelieving  children  and  servants  of  a  bdiever 
receive  this  gifl  ?  It  is  strange  that  any  Christian  should  contend  for  a 
view  of  this  passage,  so  unfounded  and  so  forced. 

But  if  Mr.  Ewing  wiU  be  so  perverse  as  to  hold  to  this  view,  it  wifl 
profit  him  nothing  as  to  infant  baptism.  Whatever  the  promise  here 
may  import,  to  whomsoever  it  is  made,  the  baptism  here  spoken  of,  is  to 
such  only  as  repent  Besides,  even  according  to  his  own  explanation 
of  the  passage,  he  must  view  all  the  infants  and  unbelievers  of  a  believer's 
house,  as  possessing  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  This  is  a  q>ecies  of  unb^ 
lievers  unknown  to  the  word  of  God, — unbelievers  possesnhg  the  Holy 
Spirit 

Nothing  but  perverseness,  and  an  obstinate  attachment  to  a  system, 
could  make  our  opponents  rely  on  an  argument  founded  mi  the  indefi- 
nite phrase,  your  children.  Does  not  God  promise  to  "  ponr  out  his 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh?"  Might  it  not  be  as  plausibly  argued  from  this, 
that  the  Spirit  must  be  given  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race,  is 
that  children  here  must  mean  either  all  children,  or  infiint  children? 
Even  if  no  explanatory  and  limiting  phrase  had  been  added,  the  indefi- 
nite term  must  be  limited  by  other  known  truth.  But  our  opponents 
are  so  perverse,  as  to  contend  for  the  unlimited  sense  of  an  indefinite 
term,  after  it  has  been  expressly  limited  in  the  passage  itself  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  asks.  How  would  a  Jew  understand  the  term  children 
in  this  passage  ?  I  answer,  no  man  of  common  sense  can  mistake  its 
meaning,  if  he  takes  the  meaning  from  the  words.  The  apostle  explains 
himself,  so  as  not  to  be  innocently  mistaken  by  either  Jew  or  Gentile. 
Paul  says,  **  Men  and  brethren,  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  and 
whosoever  among  you  feareth  God,  to  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation 
sent'*  Did  not  the  Jews  believe  that  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  would  be  confined  to  themselves?  How  then,  I  might  ask, 
would  they  understand  this  language?  Would  they  not  have  much 
greater  reason  to  conclude  from  this,  that  Paul  confined  salvation  to  the 
Jews,  than  that  Peter  extended  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  whole  oflbpring 
of  believers,  without  any  respect  to  their  faith  ?  He  says  nothing  here 
to  guard  them  from  this  conception.  But  Peter  expressly  limits  the 
term  children,  as  applicable  only  to  those  called  by  the  Lord.    Is  the 
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Gospel  sent  only  to  the  Jews,  and  such  as  feared  God  7  Is  it  not  sent 
to  all  ?  Yet  Paul,  on  this  occasion,  speaks  of  it  as  sent  to  the  stock  of 
Abraham,  and  such  among  them  as  feared  God.  Just  so  Peter  speaks 
of  the  promise  to  them  and  their  children,  but  he  explicitly  limits  the 
blessing  to  those  whom  God  shall  call.  The  most  prejudiced  Jew  could 
not  innocently  mistake  this  language. 

"Are  we,  then,  to  suppose,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  that  this  *  holy  man 
of  God,  speaking  as  he  was  mo?ed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  would,  without 
explanation  or  restriction,"  &c.  Without  explanation  or  restriction! 
How  can  Dr.  Wardlaw  use  this  language  ?  Is  not  the  last  clause  an  ex- 
press limitation?-*"  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  But 
eren  had  there  been  no  limitation,  it  is  rash  in  Dr.  Wardlaw  to  use  such 
language.  Jesus  himself  used  expressions  that  were  capable  of  being 
misunderstood.  Prejudices  are  no  excuse  for  perverting  the  word  of 
God.  If  the  Jews  took  less  or  more  out  of  the  words  of  the  apostles 
than  they  express,  they  were  blameable. 

Does  Dr.  Wardlaw  belieTe,  that  when  the  head  of  a  family  receives 
the  Gospel,  all  his  infants  receive  the  Spirit?  If  not,  why  does  he  ba|>- 
tize  them  on  account  of  this  promise?  Even  if  they  did  receive  the 
Spirit,  they  are  not  to  be  baptized  by  this  passage,  except  they  repent. 
Dioes  he  say  that  the  promise  implies  that  they  will  repent?  But  the 
promise  is,  that  penitents  shall  receive  the  Spirit,  and  not  that  the  chil- 
dren of  such  shall  repent  in  time  to  come.  Besides,  if  there  was  a  pro 
mise  that  all  the  children  of  all  believers  would  repent,  this  would  not 
entitle  them  to  that  baptism  that  supposes  repentance. 

But  if  your  children  respects  children,  without  limitation  from  the 
eoncluding  clause,  then  the  promise  is,  that  all  the  children  of  a  believer 
will  receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  on  his  believing.  Does  this  imply  that 
all  the  children  of  a  believer  believe  also  at  the  same  time  ?  If  not,  does 
the  promise  import  that  unbelieving  adult  children  will  receive  the  Spirit? 
According  to  our  opponents,  this  promise  secures  the  fill  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  children  of  believers,  as  well  as  to  themselves.  If  so,  except  it  is 
a  false  promise,  such  children  will  receive  the  Spirit  Unless,  then, 
all  the  children  of  a  believer  receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as 
himself,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  cannot  here  be  promised  to  his  children, 
except  they  believe. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  respects  his  miracu- 
lous operations,  was  given  to  their  children  with  the  limitation  for  which 
we  contend.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  might  be  children  under  age,  but 
none  of  them  were  unbelieving  children.  They  were  old  enough  to 
prophesy :  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  • 
pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  ftesh :  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy.''  This  is  the  promise  to  which  Peter  refers,  and  it  was 
fulfilled,  as  far  as  concerned  miraculous  gifts,  in  the  gift  of  prophecy 
conferred  on  their  sons  and  daughters.  Surely  these  prophe^ving  souse 
and  daughters,  were  believing  sons  and  daughters, — not  unbelieving  sonn 
and  daughters,  nor  infant  sons  and  daughters.  Now,  does  not  the  very 
nature  of  the  gift  promised  to  their  sons  and  daughters,  limit  the  gift  to 
believing  sons  and  daughters?  Nothing  can  be  more  clear.  But  why 
Y 
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do  we  waste  time  in  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  pMoiiatf 
or  of  any  other  promise  ?  Neither  iMb  promise,  nor  any  other  promise, 
respects  baptism.  For  argument's  sake,  let  it  he  granted  that  the^Spiht 
is  promised  to  all  the  seed  of  all  believers ;  this  does  not  imply  their 
baptism,  except  it  implies  faith.  The  ccmimission  limits  baptism  to 
oelievers ;  and  the  baptism  that  Peter  here  preaches,  is  limited  to  those 
who  repent  Whatever  a  wild  fancy  may  extort  from  the  promise  men- 
tioned, it  has  no  concern  with  baptism.  That  the  promise  of  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  is  limited  to  those  whom  the  Lord  shall  call,  with  respect 
to  them,  their  children,  and  those  afar  off,  is  as  dear  as  the  light  of 
heaven ;  but  let  it  be  extended  as  it  may,  baptism  is  not  attached  to  it 
The  passage  has  no  possible  bearing  on  the  subject  Oar  opponents 
have  a  popish  perverseness  in  clinging  to  arguments  that  have  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  times  been  shown  to  be  inefficient,  and  which  they 
themselves  represent,  not  as  bearing  the  weight  of  their  conclusion,  but 
as  having  merely  some  favourable  aspect  toward  it  It  is  a  most  vexa- 
tious thing,  that,  in  the  dispute  about  infant  baptism,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  arguments  brought  to  support  it,  have  no  concern  with  baptism 
at  all.  Is  it  not  evident,  on  the  very  face  of  the  business,  that  infant 
baptism  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  when  its  advocates  are  obliged  to  shel- 
ter it  under  such  subterfuges?  Had  they  real  evidence,  they  have 
talents  to  exhibit  it  Had  they  only  one  sound  argument,  they  would 
not  degrade  their  understanding  by  resting  on  arguments  that  have  no 
reference  to  the  subject 

"  Precisely  in  the  same  strain,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  ^  and  almost  in  the 
same  words,  the  apostle  Paul  asserts  the  interest  which  beJieTers  from 
among  the  Gentiles  have,  in  the  family  promise  made  to  the  Jews;  and 
in  the  same  way  as  Peter  does,  he  connects  this  family  promise  with 
family  baptism :  Gal.  iii.  13,  14,  26-29."  Famly  pnmistt  family  bajh 
tism!  How  are  such  things  to  be  found  in  the  passaffes  referred  tot 
Is  not  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  that  comes  on  the  Gentdes,  justific«ti<m 
by  the  faith  of  Abraham,  in  the  seed  of  Abraham!  Is  it  not  such  only 
who  receive  '*  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  t"  Do  any  bat  believers  receive 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit  t  Is  it  not  here  expressly  said,  that  the  *'  pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit"  is  **  through  faith  7"  Is  it  not  expressly  said,  that 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  has  come  on  the  Gentiles,  that  '*  we  might 
receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith?"  Can  this  blessing, 
then,  extend  farther  than  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  connected  with  it, 
and  to  be  given  through  it  ?  This  promise  is  confined  to  faith,  which 
clearhr  determines  what  the  blessing  is,  and  strongly  confirms  our  view 
of  the  parallel  passage  from  Acts  ii.  99. 

But  Mr.  Ewin^  says  that  Paul  here,  as  Peter  does,  connects  this 
promise  with  family  baptism.  No,  Mr.  Ewing,  neither  of  them  connects 
this  promise  with  family  baptism ;  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation 
for  such  an  assertion.  Peter  says  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  the  children 
to  whom  the  promise  is  made.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  children 
would  be  baptized  as  well  as  their  parents,  because  they  were  believers, 
and  had  received  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.  But  this  is  not  said 
in  ihe  passage,  nor  implied  any  other  way  than  as,  like  their  parents, 
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tbey  feyented,  and  through  faith  received  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  la 
Gal.  iii.  14,  even  believer  baptbm  fp  not  spoken  ot  as  connected  with  the 
bleasing  of  Abraham,  though  it  is  truly  connected  with  it.  In  ver.  26, 
27,  tKe  apostle  speaks  of  the  import  of  baptism,  but  not  as  connected 
with  ver.  14.  But  where  is  family  baptism  ?  How  can  it  be  extorted 
firom  ver.  27 1  Mr.  Ewing  might  as  well  assert  that  family  baptism  is 
connected  with  the  breach  of  the  sixth  commandment  Shall  any  man 
saSer  his  understanding  to  be  imposed  on,  by  submitting  to  believe  that 
family  baptism  is  spoken  of  in  such  passages  as  this  T  Can  a  righteous 
cause  require  the  aid  of  such  support  i  Give  me  Scripture  for  infant 
baptism,  and  I  will  receive  it  Give  me  any  reasoning  that  is  founded 
on  a  basis  of  truth,  and  I  will  weigh  it  But  I  can  have  no  respect  for 
a  mode  of  reasoning  that  founds  on  nothing,  or  on  untrue  assumption. 
A  man  would  read  himself  blind,  before  he  would  find  anything  like 
family  bi^ism  in  Gal.  iii.  It  cannot  be  truth  that  reauires  learned  and 
ingenious  men  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  defence.  Mr.  Ewing,  either 
yield,  or  give  us  argument  Do  not  continue  to  force  and  misrepresent 
the  word  of  God,  to  sanction  the  traditions  of  men.  You  are  flounder- 
ing in  a  quagmire, — every  plunge  to  reUeve  yourself,  will  only  sink  you 
more  deqdy. 

**  Unless  we  admit,"  says  Mr.  Ewing,  **  that  infants,  nay,  every  relation, 
both  of  aflinity  and  descent,  which  can  be  considered  as  his  property, 
are  interested  in  the  privileges  of  a  believer's  house,  I  see  not  a  satisfac- 
tory meaning  of  1  Cor.  vii.  12 — 14.*'  This  is  an  astonishing  avowal. 
Mr.  Ewing  believes  that  all  the  unbelieving  children  of  a  believer,  and 
his  unbelieving  wife,  have  from  him  a  right  to  all  the  ordinances  of 
Christ  Well,  this  is  extravagant,  but  it  is  only  consistent  Others 
have  founded  an  argument  for  infant  baptism  on  this  passage,  but  they 
inconsistently  refus^  to  admit  the  argument  with  respect  to  the  unb&* 
liering  wife.  Mr.  Ewing  has  perceived  that  the  passage  cannot  be 
consistently  quoted  for  the  one  and  not  for  the  other,  and  that  it  applies 
equally  to  the  Lord's  supper :  he  therefore,  instead  of  giving  up  the 
argument,  as  proving  too  much,  boldly  adopts  all  its  consequences.  The 
nmielieving  wife,  then,  is  to  be  baptized,  and  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  m  a  believer's  house.  This  privilege,  it  seems,  is  granted  on 
the  rignt  of  property.  The  unbelieving  wife  is  to  be  baptized  as  the 
property  of  her  husband.  Slaves  have  a  similar  daim.  To  refute  so 
monstrous  a  position,  is  anything  necessary  but  to  state  it?  Is  this  like 
the  kingdom  of  Christt  Can  anything  be  more  contrary  to  the  Scripture 
■ccoants  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper?  Faith  is  necessary  to  entitle 
to  admission  into  a  church ;  faith  is  necessary  to  eat  the  Lord's  sapper 
without  condemnation ;  faith  is  necessary  for  baptism.  How,  then,  can 
in  nnbelieving  wife,  or  unbelieving  children,  be  admitted  to  such  privi- 
leges by  this  passage?  Can  any  passage  in  the  word  of  God  give  a 
warrant  to  persons  to  eat  and  drink  condemnation  tr  themselves  7  Can 
any  passage  warrant  the  admission  of  unbelievers  into  a  church  from 
which  the  Lord  has  excluded  them?  Can  any  passage  sanction  the 
baptism  of  unbelievers,  when  all  the  accounts  of  baptism  require  faith  ? 
Can  any  passage  give  countenance  to  persons  evidently  in  their  sins,  to 
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be  admitted  to  an  ordinance  that  figuratively  exhibits  their  sin*  as,  by 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  already  washed  away  I  This  is  an  extrava* 
gance  that,  in  a  person  who  has  any  notion  of  Christian  fellowship,  aiid 
the  nature  of  a  church,  can  never  be  exceeded. 

With  respect  to  the  passage  referred  to,  it  is  usually  and  sufficiently 
explained,  by  an  allusion  to  Ezra  x.  3,  44 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24.  The 
sanctification  referred  to,  must  be  legitimacy  according  to  the  law  of  God. 
Such  marriages  were  not  lawful  to  the  Jews,  and  both  the  wives  and 
their  children  were  put  away.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  disciples  to  marry 
in  the  Lord ;  but  even  if  they  transgress  that  law,  or  are  converted  after 
marriage,  they  are  not,  like  the  Jews,  to  put  away  their  wives  and  child- 
ren on  repentance.  The  marriage  is  to  continue,  and  the  relation  is 
sanctified,  just  as  their  food  is  sanctified  or  blessed  to  their  use.  Now 
this  is  an  important,  a  most  important  thing.  As  Jesus  commands  his 
disciples  to  marry  in  the  Lord,  had  no  provision  been .  made,  every 
marriage  contrary  to  this,  must  be  given  up  on  repentance,  just  as  forni- 
cation and  adultery ;  and  the  ofl&pring  of  such  marriages  could  not  be 
considered  as  the  children  of  marriage,  according  to  God's  institution. 
It  is  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  even  the  marriages  of  unbelievers  are 
lawful,  and  the  offspring  legitimate.  Certainly — because  they  are  ac- 
cording to  the  law  both  of  God  and  man.  But  as  Christ  commands  his 
people  to  marry  in  the  I^ord,  to  marry  otherwise  is  contrary  to  God's 
law.  Neither  such  marriage,  then,  nor  the  cfispring  of  it,  would  be 
legitimate  according  to  the  law  of  God,  except  by  this  provision.  The 
marriage  might  be  legitimate  according  to  the  law  of  man,  and  the 
children  legitimate  according  to  the  law  of  man,  but  neither  would  be 
legitimate  according  to  the  law  of  God.  This  provision,  then,  is  most 
bountiful  and  kind.  The  believer,  by  remaining  in  his  marriage  with 
the  unbeliever,  does  not  continue  in  sin,  as  he  would  by  continuing  in 
fornication.  His  marriage  is  sanctified  to  him.  I  can  see  no  difficultv 
in  the  passage ;  but  if  any  will  choose  to  understand  it  otherwise,  let 
them  have  it  their  own  way.  In  no  view  of  it,  can  it  countenance  the 
baptism  of  infants  or  unbelievers.  This  sanctification,  whatever  it  is,  is 
a  marriage  of  sanctification,  and  not  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
through  the  belief  of  the  truth,  which  is  the  only  sanctification  that  en- 
titles to  any  Christian  privilege.  If  such  infants  were  even  as  holy  as  the 
infant  John  the  Baptist,  it  would  not  imply  their  baptism.  They  may 
possess  the  holiness  that  will  fit  them  for  heaven,  without  entitling  them 
to  baptism.     Baptism  is  for  believers,  and  only  for  believers. 

So,  then,  Mr.  Ewing  can  see  no  meaning  in  this  passage,  unless  it  is  a 
warrant  to  give  to  unbelievers  those  ordinances  that  Jesus  has  provided 
for  believers,  and  from  which  he  has  excluded  unbelievers.  If  this 
passage  will  give  a  right  to  introduce  the  unbelieving  wife  and  children 
of  a  believer  into  a  church,  and  to  give  them  the  ordinance  appointed 
for  believers, — if  it  will  enable  such  unbelieving  wife  and  children  to  eat 
the  Lord's  supper  without  eating  and  drinking  condemnation ;  may  it  not 
tlso  introduce  them  into  heaven  on  the  same  ground?  It  is  said,  ''he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned ;"  but  if  faith  can  be  dispensed 
witih  in  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  in  which  it  is  required,  may  it  not  also 
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be  dispensed  with  in  this  threatening!  The  same  explanation  that  will 
baptize  an  unbelierer,  or  admit  him  to  the  Lord's  supper,  will  introduce 
him  into  heaven,  in  defiance  of  the  condemnation  pronounced  against 
him  by  the  Saviour  himselfl  What  a  wretched  thing  it  is  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  be  given  up  by  God  to  justify  the  traditions  of  men,  and  to  fight 
against  the  ordinance  of  Christ !  How  wide  is  the  range  of  this  error ! 
How  much  of  the  word  of  God  does  its  defence  oblige  its  advocates  to 
pervert! 

But  this  is  a  new  and  a  strange  ground  of  baptism — ^baptism  on  the 
groond  of  property !  The  unbelieving  wife  is  baptized,  not,  it  seems,  i!i 
virtue  of  the  promises  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  but  because  slie  is 
the  property  of  her  believing  husband.  The  promises  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  are  to  his  seed,  but  the  wife  is  included  only  as  property.  Can 
any  idea  be  more  abhorrent  to  the  nature  .>f  Christ's  kingdom  ?  Would 
not  this  baptize  the  whole  dominions  of  an  absolute  king?  I  call  upon 
all  Christians  to  reflect  on  this  monstrous  avowal.  Is  it  not  self-evident 
that  the  cause  that  demands  this  defence,  is  not  the  cause  of  God  and 
truth  t  That  the  baptism  of  the  unbelieving  wife  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  argument  for  infant  baptism  brought  from  this  passage, 
Mr.  Ewing  sees  to  oe  inevitable;  and  therefore  avows  the  consequence 
rather  than  forego  the  argument  It  is,  then,  utterly  vain  for  more  timid 
minds  to  attempt  to  hold  the  argument  and  refuse  the  consequence. 
Mr.  Ewing  being  judge,  the  baptism  of  the  infant  must  be  accompanied 
with  that  of  the  unbelieving  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  adults  of  the 
family.  Let  them,  then,  choose  which  they  will ;  they  must  take  all  or 
nothing. 

Well,  8q>pose  they  are  all  determined  to  adopt  the  shocking  conse- 

rnces  avowed  by  Mr.  Ewing,  their  hardihood  will  show  only  their 
.KMition — it  will  not  save  their  cause.  This  holiness  of  the  unbe- 
lieving wife  and  children,  is  a  holiness  not  of  the  truth  nor  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  therefore  cannot  entitle  to  any  ordinance  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It 
is  a  holiness  qfnutrriage,  which  is  an  ordinance  of  God  for  his  people,  in 
common  with  all  men.  It  is  a  holiness  which  is  here  expressly  said  to 
belong  to  unbelievers ;  and  therefore  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  ordi- 
nances that  were  intended  for  believers.  It  is  a  holiness  that  demands 
the  believing  husband  or  wife  to  live  with  the  unbelieving,  not  to  baptize 
such.  The  question  treated  of  is  solely  this.  There  is  no  reference  to 
any  ordinance  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Why,  then,  should  this  unbe- 
lieving holiness  admit  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ's  kingdom,  more  than 
it  will  admit  to  heaven  t  All  the  ordinances  of  Christ  imply,  that  the 
partakers  of  them  have  the  holiness  of  the  truth  by  the  Spirit  If  this 
can  be  dispensed  Mrith  as  to  an  avowed  unbeliever,  the  declaration  "  with- 
out holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  may  equally  be  dispensed  with 
for  his  salvation.  The  same  reasoning  that  will  baptize  the  unbelieving 
wife,  will  introduce  her  into  heaven  as  an  unbeliever. 

But  why  are  unbelievers  of  this  description  baptized  rather  than  any 

other  unbelievers]     Because,  says  Mr.  Ewing,  salvation  is  come  to  the 

house.     Sahatian  come  to  the  house!    But  it  seems  it  has  not  yet  reached 

ilie  wife ;  and  if  it  had  reached  her,  it  may  not  have  reached  the  childrea 
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The  wife  is  here  said  to  be  sanctified  while  an  unbelieTer.  Then  ssIti* 
tion  has  not  come  to  her,  except  the  Gospel  is  false,  and  she  can  be 
saved  as  an  unbeliever.  Why,  then,  should  she  be  baptized,  or  receive 
the  Lord's  supper,  which  supposes  that  she  has  been  already  made  a 
partaker  of  salvation?  But  it  may  be  said,  she  will  yet  believe.  I 
reply,  although  this  were  certain,  it  would  be  no  reason  to  give  her  an 
ordinance  that  implies  faith  and  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  through  the 
truth.  This,  however,  is  not  certain,  for  the  reason  by  which  the  hus- 
band is  urged  to  live  with  her  as  an  unbeliever,  is,  not  the  certainty  that 
she  will  yet  believe,  but  the  mere  possibility  of  this.  ''  For  what  know- 
est  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husbandt  or,  how  kiiowest 
thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  V*  Here  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  the  future  salvation  of  the  unbelieving  husband,  or  wife,  through 
the  means  of  the  other  party,  is  urged  as  a  reason  to  continue  in  tie 
marriage  relation.  Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  confutation  of  the  opinion 
of  our  opponents  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  expi^i^ion,  "  salva- 
tion is  come  to  this  house,"  than  this  passage.  The  utmost  that  the 
apostle  states  as  a  ground  of  not  forsaking  the  unbelieving  partner,  is, 
that  it  may  turn  out  to  the  salvation  of  such ;  there  is  not  a  single  promise 
pleaded.  If  this  is  a  ground  for  baptism,  we  might  baptize  any  person; 
for  we  do  not  know  but  he  may  yet  receive  the  truth.  What  a  monstrous 
prostitution  of  an  ordinance  of  Christ  does  this  vindicate  I  It  gives  the 
ordinances  of  Christ  to  avowed  unbelievers,  if  they  will  submit  to  receive 
them!  A«I  reasoning  with  Mr.  Ewingt  Have  I  understood  himt 
Will  he  hold  infant  baptism  at  so  immense  a  price!  This  determined 
obstinacy  reminds  one  of  the  desperate  perseverance  of  the  Jews  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Is  Mr.  Ewing  resolved  to  overturn  the  whole 
spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdoip,  raUier  than  surrender  this  fortress 
of  the  man  of  sint 

But  I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  all  my  readers.  If  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  baptize  the  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  on  the  faith  of 
the  believing  partner,  would  there  ever  have  been  a  questicm  with  r^ 
spect  to  the  propriety  of  living  with  such  ?  If  the  unbelievinff  husband 
or  wife  was  admitted  to  baptism,  would  it  ever  be  thought  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  holiness  of  marriage  to  dwell  with  such  a  husband  or 
wife?  Would  they  suppose,  that  a  holiness  that  admitted  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ's  kingdom,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  sanctification  of 
marriage? 

Mr.  £wing  has  had  the  boldness  to  carry  the  principles  that  justify 
infant  baptism  to  their  proper  extent  But  he  has  done  no  more.  Many 
persons  who  hold  the  argument  fi^ora  this  passage,  will  be  shocked  with 
his  sentiment  It  is  impossible  to  vindicate  the  baptism  of  infants  fi-om 
this  holiness,  without  affording  equal  ground  for  the  baptism  of  the 
unbelieving  husband  or  wife.  Mr.  Ewing  has  the  perspicacity  to  see 
this,  and  he  has  the  hardihood  to  adopt  it  He  is  just  like  Mr.  Hume 
with  respect  to  the  philosophy  of  his  time.  Mr.  Hume,  in  rearing  a 
system  of  universal  scepticism,  did  no  more  than  carry  the  acknqwiedffed 
principles  of  philosophy  to  their  just  consequences.  Granting  him  tiis 
Srst  principles,  which  were  universally  taken  for  granted,  he,  with  the 
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ewe,  OTerturned  heaven  and  earth,  matter  and  spirh.  He 
■hocked  the  world  by  his  oonclasiona ;  and  thos  led,  bj  an  examin^ion 
of  Ub  fint  principles,  to  the  overthrow  of  his  doctrine.  Speciooa  or 
popnJar  error  will  never  be  abandoned,  till  it  is  driven  into  extravagance. 
1  hope  Christians,  who  have  any  regard  for  the  ordinances  of  Christ's 
hoose,  and  the  spirituality  of  his  kingdom,  will  be  led  to  examine,  with 
more  attention,  the  foundations  of  a  practice  that  requires  such  a  justify 
cation.  If  the  whole  ordinances  of  the  house  of  God  must  be  profaned ; 
if  the  spiritual  fabric  of  his  kingdom  must  be  pulled  down,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  infant  baptism,  surely  enlightened  Christians  may  be 
expected  to  renounce  it  What  an  awful  sentiment  has  Mr.  Ewing 
avowed !  BapUsm  into  the  name  of  the  FaihcTy  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  J  may — must  be  given  to  a  professed  worshipper  of  Jupiter^ 
Neptmme^  and  ApoUo,  with  the  thousands  of  inferior  gods,  if  the  person 
is  ike  husband,  or  the  wife,  or  the  slave  of  a  believer,  and  will  conaescend 
to  submit  to  tkis  Christian  institution  HI  To  refute  this,  is  it  not  enough 
to  state  it! 

Sbction  n. — Having  considered  the  evidence  arising  from  the  com- 
mission given  to  the  apostles,  and  from  the  practice  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  I  shall  now  exhibit  the  evidence  that  is  derived  from  such 
allusions  to  baptism,  as  may  ascertain  who  were  its  subjects.  In 
genera],  it  is  quite  apparent  that  baptism  is  not  only  a  figure  of  the 
washing  away  of  sin,  but  that  it  is  always  supposed  that  the  sins  of 
those  who  are  baptized  are  already  washed  away.  Now  this  can  be 
supposed  of  none  but  believers.  Infants  dying  in  infancy,  if  saved, 
have  their  sins  washed  away.  But  millions  of  persons  who  have  their 
•ins  washed  away,  have  not  had  them  washed  away  in  infancy.  With 
lespeet  to  sucli,  then,  baptism,  that  supposes  sins  already  washed  away, 
could  have  no  proper  application  in  their  infancy. 

From  John  iii.  5,  we  see  that  baptism  is  a  figure  of  regeneration. 
Tliey  who  are  baptized  are  represented  as  bom  again.  Now  this  is 
peculiar  to  believers.  Even  if  there  was  a  certainty  that  an  infant 
woald  believe  in  future  time,  it  would  be  no  ground  to  baptize  it  The 
ordinance  exhibits  the  baptized  person  as  at  the  time  bom  again. 

The  same  thing  appears  from  Titus  iii.  5.  **  Not  by  works  of  right- 
eoosness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us, 
by  ike  washina  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Here 
Mptism  is  called  the  bath  or  laver  of  regeneration.  In  the  figure,  it  is 
the  place  of  birth.  The  baptized  person  is  represented  as  born  in  the 
<irdinance,  and  is  supposed  to  be  already  born,  or  renewed  by  the  Spirit 
Now,  this  cannot  belong  to  infants ;  because  infants  dying  in  infancy  are 
Dot  bom  of  the  troth,  although  they  are  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  if  they  were,  how  can  they  be  known  t  The  multitude  of  saved 
idolts  were  not  born  again  in  infancy.  To  say  that  it  may  represent 
that  infants  wiD  be  bora  again,  is  absurd,  for  the  ordinance  supposes 
that  they  are  bora  again.  Besides,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  will  be 
bora  again ;  their  new  birth  is  not  a  matter  of  course.  It  would  not 
be  the  same  ordinance,  if,  when  applied  to  infants,  it  represented  what 
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might  take  place  in  futurity,  and  when  applied  to  adults,  it  represented 
what  had  taken  place.  None  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  bom  again, 
except  through  the  belief  of  the  truth.  **  Being  bom  again,  not  of 
cormptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth 
and  abideth  for  ever.  1  Peter  i.  23. 

Agreeably  to  this  Ananias  says  to  Paul,  ''And  now,  why  tarriest 
thou?  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Acts  xxii.  16.  Here  we  see  baptism  figuratively 
washes  away  sins,  and  supposes  that  they  are  previously  truly  washed 
away.  Could  our  opponents  say  to  the  parents  of  the  infant  about  to  be 
baptized,  ''Arise,  and  wash  away  the  sins  of  thy  infant?"  The  figure 
supposes  that  they  are  washed  away,  not  that  they  may,  in  future  lime, 
be  washed  away. 

Rom.  vi.  3— -6,  and  Cd.  ii.  12,  explain  baptism  in  a  sense  that  suits 
believers  only.  They  who  are  baptized,  are  baptized  into  Christ's 
death,  as  dying  with  him,  and  as  rising  with  him  to  s  new  life* 
They  are  viewed  as  already  risen  with  him  through  faith.  Can  %ny 
thing  be  more  express  than  this  ?  Are  infants  risen  with  Christ  through 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God  ?  If  not,  they  are  not  among  the  number 
of  those  that  were  baptized. 

In  like  manner,  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  all  who  are  baptized  are  supposed,  by 
submitting  to  that  ordinance,  to  profess  faith  in  the  resurrection.  €^ 
this  faith,  infants  are  incapable. 

In  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  they  who  are  baptized  are  represented  as  having  a 
good  conscience,  which  cannot  apply  to  infants. 

In  Heb.  x.  22,  23,  baptism  is  supposed  to  proceed  on  a  confession  of 
the  faith  or  hope  of  the  baptized  persons,  which  being  confessed  in  bap- 
tism, they  are  exhorted  to  hold  fast  without  wavering. 

That  the  extemal  washing,  or  figurative  bath,  belongs  only  to  beJievers, 
is  seen  in  Ephes.  v.  ^6 :  "  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by 
the  washing  of  water,  or  the  laver  of  the  water,  by  the  word"  Here  the 
bath  of  baptism  is  only  the  figiue  of  that  which  is  done  by  the  word. 
Believers  are  washed  in  baptism  only  in  figure,  but  the  reality  of  this 
figure  they  have  had  in  the  belief  of  the  word.  Infants  are  not  sancti- 
fied by  the  word,  and  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  Uwer  of 
water  that  is  appointed  for  those  who  receive  the  word,  to  their  salvation 
and  sanctification. 

In  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  they  who  were  baptized  are  supposed  to  be  washed, 
— to  be  sanctified  and  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God. 

We  learn  from  Ephes.  iv.  5,  that  there  is  but  one  baptism.  Now,  as 
the  baptism  of  the  commission  cannot  possibly  extend  to  infants,  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  infant  baptism,  there  must  be  two  baptisms.  If,  then, 
there  is  but  one  baptism,  there  can  be  no  infant  baptism. 

In  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  all  who  are  baptized  belong 
to  the  body  of  Christ.  "  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one 
body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and 
have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit"  They  who  are  baptized 
are  supposed  already  to  belong  to  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  baptized  into  it    They  are,  by  baptism,.externally  united  to 
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Alt  body,  to  which  they  are  internally  united  by  faith.  None  are  here 
•apposed  to  be  baptized  upon  the  expectation,  or  probability,  or  possi- 
bility, that  they  may  yet  belong  to  that  body.  They  are  baptized  into 
the  body. 

Nothing  can  be  more  express  to  this  purpose  than  Gal.  iii.  27,  *'  For 
as  many  at  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ." 
,  Here,  baptism  is  represented  as  implying  a  putting  on  of  Christ :  surely 
this  is  peculiar  to  believers.     Infants  cannot  put  on  Christ     Dr.  Ward- 
law  thinks  he  has  entirely  overturned  this  argument,  but  his  reply  to  it 
has  no  just  application.    He  quotes  Gal.  v.  2-6,  as  a  parallel  to  the 
above  phraseology.     "  Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  cir- 
cumciMd,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.     For  I  testify  again  to  every 
man  that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.  Christ 
is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the 
law ;  ye  are  fallen  from  grace."     *'  In  the  27th  verse  of  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  same  epistle,  the  apostle  says,  '  For  as  many  of  you  as  have 
beeo  baptized  unto  Jesus  Christ,  (or,  *  ye  whosoever  have  been  bap- 
tized-unto  Jesus  Christ,')  have  put  on  Christ.'     From  this  expression," 
says  he,  *'  it  has  been  very  confidently  argued,  that  adults  only  were  bap- 
tized^ because  of  *  putting  on  Christ,'  adults  only  were  capable.     Now, 
let  the  principle  of  interpretation,  or  of  inference,  be  applied  to  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Jifth  chapter.     It  is  an  address  to  adults :  it 
expresses  things  of  which  adults  only  were  capable.     Are  we,  then,  to 
infer  from  this,  \h9i. adults  only  were  circumcised?  We  certainly  ought, 
oa  the  same  principle  on  which  we  infer  from  the  other,  that  adults  alone 
were  bapHxed,    There  is  precisely  the  same  ground  in  the  former  case 
as  there  is  in  the  latter."     No,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  the  cases,  instead  of  being 
parallel,  are  entirely  dissimilar.     In  the  one  case,  the  apostle  states  the 
import  of  an  ordinance  of  God ;  in  the  other  he  is  not  stating  the  import 
of  an  ordinance  of  God.     He  does  not  allege  that  their  submission  to 
baptism  was  an  evidence  of  putting  on  Christ,  for  it  is  not  such ;  but  it 
is  a  figure  of  putting  on  Christ  Some  of  them  might  not  turn  out  to  be 
real  believers,  but  in  their  baptism  they  were  taken  for  such ;  and  with- 
out this,  baptism  had  to  them  no  application.     It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  all  who  are  baptized  have  put  on  Christ     But  it  is  not  from  the 
import  of  circumcision,  that  the  apostle  alleges  that  they  were  unbeliev- 
ers who  submitted  to  it     Their  receiving  of  circumcision,  as  necessary 
to  salvation,  was  evidence  that  they  were  not  in  the  faith,  Gal.  v.  3.  This 
was  decided  evidence  with  respect  to  every  one  of  them  individually, 
that  he  was  yet  in  his  sins.     On  the  other  hand,  their  baptism  was  no 
evidence  of  their  being  in  the  faith ;  but  this  was  its  import     No  two 
eases,  then,  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  two  which  Dr.  Wardlaw 
here  pronounces  to  be  precisely  similar.     Let  Dr.  Wardlaw  bring  an 
example  of  similar  phraseology,  with  respect  to  the  import  of  any  ordi- 
nance of  God,  which  yet  is  divinely  appointed  for  those  who  are  not ' 
•opposed  to  **  put  on  Christ,"  and  he  will  do  something  to  his  purpose. 
Were  the  Jews  ever  addressed  with  such  language  as  this?     Was  it 
ever  said, ''  whosoever  of  you  have  been  circumcised  in  your  flesh,  have 
been  renewed  in  your  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?"    No,  this  could  not 
have  been  said;  for  oircomcision  never  imported  this. 
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Section  III. — ^The  Abrahamic  Cotenant. — ^As  infant  baptism  can* 
nol»be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  its  advocates  have  endeavoured  lo 
find  a  cover  for  it  in  the  Old.  They  think  they  have  discovered  this  in 
the  covenant  that  God  made  with  Abraham.  Of  course,  that  covenant 
has  been  much  discussed  on  this  subject,  and  variously  explained,  to 
suit  the  respective  sentiments  of  the  different  partiesw  It  is  lamentable, 
that  the  people  of  God  should  allow  their  sentiments  on  one  subject,  to 
influence  their  decisions,  so  as  to  perplex  the  plainest  things.  Kothing 
but  the  supposed  connexion  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  with  the  sub- 
ject of  infant  baptism,  could  produce  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  ex- 
plaining that  covenant.  I  have  read  much  that  I  cannot  i^)prove,  on  both 
sides  of  this  question;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  that,  in  many  instances, 
both  parties  have  been  m6re  guided  by  their  view  of  its  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  baptism,  than  by  an  intense  desire  to  ascertain  the  import  of 
the  documents  before  them.  As  I  am  convinced  that  truth  must  be 
consistent  with  itself,  I  have  no  fear  that  any  real  evidence  can  ever  be 
deduced  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  in  opposition  to  what  the  Lord 
has  so  plainly  established  in  the  New  Testament  The  covenant  with 
Abraham,  I  am  convinced,  is,  like  every  other  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, full  of  instruction  to  us,  and  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study. 
But  as  no  view  of  tliis  sul^ect  can  have  the  most  distant  bearing  on 
infant  baptism,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  fully  to  examine  that  cove- 
nant 

I  entirely  agree  with  those  who  consider  this  covenant  as  having  a 
letter  and  a  spirit.  For  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  promise,  thai 
all  nations  should  be  blessed  in  Abraham,  three  promises  w«re  given  to 
him.  First,  a  numerous  posterity,  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  letter,  in 
the  nation  of  Israel.  It  was  fulfilled  in  the  spirit,  by  the  Divine  eonst^ 
tution,  that  makes  all  believers  the  children  of  Abraham.  The  nnbe* 
lieving  Jews  were  Abraham's  children  as  to  the  flesh,  yet  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  Jesus  denies  that  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham. 
The  second  promise  was  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  his  seed,  which  was 
fulfilled  in  the  letter  by  his  protection  of  Israel  in  Egypt, — his  delivering 
of  them  from  bondage, — his  taking  them  into  covenant  at  Sinai, — and 
all  his  subsequent  dealings  with  them  in  their  generations,  till  they 
were  cast  off  by  their  rejection  of  Christ.  This  promise  is  fulfilled  in 
the  spirit,  by  God's  being  a  God  to  all  believers,  and  to  them  akme, 
Rom.  iv.  11, 12,  in  a  higher  sense  than  he  was  to  Israel,  Jer.  xxxi.  39L 
The  third  promise  was  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  fnlfillcd  in  the  letter  to 
Israel,  and  in  the  spirit  fulfiUed  to  the  true  Israel  in  the  possession  of 
the  heavenly  inheritance.  In  accordance  with  this  double  sense  of  the 
promises  of  this  covenant,  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  with  its  officers, 
laws,  worship,  &c.,  is  a  visible  model  of  the  invisible  kingdom  of  Christ 
The  typical  ordinances,  which  exhibited  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in 
figure,  form  one  of  the  most  conclusive  evidences  of  Christianity ;  and 
present  spiritual  things  to  the  mind  in  so  definite  and  striking  a  manner, 
that  they  add  the  greatest  lustre  to  the  doctrines  of  grace.  What  a 
striking  emblem  of  the  incarnation  have  we  in  God's  dwelling  in  tha 
tabernacle  and  temple !  How  clearly  do  we  see  substitution  and  impu* 
tat  ion  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  on  the  victim  I    How  blind  muat  tiMgr 
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be,  who  do  not  see  the  aUmement  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  sacrifices 
of  Israel !  ^ 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  ?iew  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham, 
that  wiU  suit  every  thing  said  of  it  in  the  word  of  God.  That  it  has  a 
letter  and  a  spirit  is  true,  and  analogous  to  every  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meat  But  as  long  as  Christians  look  at  this  covenant,  on  the  one  side 
to  make  it  a  foundation  for  a  New  Testament  ordinance,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  make  it  as  unfit  as  possible  for  such  a  purpose,  it  need  not  be 
expected  that  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  will  be  understood.  It  will  be  easy 
for  a  little  perverse  ingenuity  on  either  side,  to  set  it  in  a  light  that  will 
perplex  the  simple.  If  any  one  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  **  I  opened 
my  mouth,  and  panted ;  for  I  longed  for  thy  commandments,"  let  him 
come  with  me  beyond  the  cloud  that  has  been  raised  around  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  and  try  what  we  can  discover  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
other  side.  Let  them  make  what  they  will  of  that  covenant,  I  maintain 
that  it  affords  no  foundation  for  infant  baptism.  They  tell  us  that  the 
coTenant  of  Abraham  was  the  new  covenant.  Now,  for  argument's 
sake,  let  it  be  the  new  covenant,  and  I  deny  the  result  that  they  wish 
to  draw.  Infants  are  not  saved  bt  the  new  covenant,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  be  connected  with  it,  in  any  view  that  represents  them 
at  interested  in  it  It  is  a  vulgar  mistake  of  theologians  to  consider, 
that  if  infants  are  saved,  they  must  be  saved  by  the  new  covenant. 
There  is  no  such  doctrine  exhibited  in  any  part  of  the  book  of  God. 
Infants  must  be  saved  as  sinners,  and  saved  through  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
but  there  was  no  necessity  to  give  a  covenant  to  man  to  ratify  this. 
Whether  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved,  or  only  some  infants, 
they  are  saved  just  as  adults,  as  to  the  price  of  redemption,  and  as  to  the 
sanctification  of  their  nature.  But  they  are  not  saved  as  adults,  by  the 
truth  believed.  That  sacrifice  which  is  the  ground  of  the  new  covenant, 
is  the  salvation  of  saved  infants ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  word  of 
God,  that  intimates  that  it  is  through  faith  in  that  sacrifice.  God,  who 
applies  that  sacrifice  to  adults  only  through  faith,  can  apply  it  to  dying 
infants  without  faith, — for  faith  has  no  merit  more  than  works.  It  is 
only  the  Divinely  appointed  medium.  Theologians  have  manifested  a 
great  want  of  discrimination  on  this  subject.  That  necessity  of  faith 
which  the  Scriptures  apply  to  adults,  and  adults  only,  theologians  have 
applied  to  infants,  without  warrant,  as  if  God  was  bound  to  proceed 
towards  them  as  he  does  towards  adults.  Therefore  it  is  that,  even  in 
Dr.  Dwight,  we  find  that  frightful  fanaticism,  that  speaks  of  the  infant 
faith  of  John  the  Baptist ;  as  if  God  could  not  save  or  sanctify  an  infant 
without  faith,  because  none  who  hear  the  Gospel  can  be  sanctified  with- 
out faith.  Surely  it  ought  to  make  every  sober  mind  suspect  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  at  the  bottom  of  these  views,  that  must  con* 
aider  an  unconscious  infant  as  possessing  faith. 

But  this  view  not  only  leads  to  absurdity,  it  takes  its  origin  in  that 
principle  of  sel^ighteousness  that  is  so  prone,  even  in  Christians,  to 
work  itself  into  every  subject  of  Divine  revelation  of  which  they  are 
ignorant  It  supposes  that  it  is  so  necessary  for  n^an  to  do  something 
aa  to  his  acceptance  with  God,  that  even  the  infant  who  cannot  comply 
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with  the  terms  itself,  must  do  it  by  its  substitute.  It  has  its  name  put 
iyto  the  covenant,  or  put  into  the  Gospel  grant  And  who  is  he  that 
will  undertake  to  put  a  name  into  God's  covenant?  What  antichrist 
will  dare  to  take  the  throne  of  Jesus,  and  put  a  name  into  the  Go^J 
grant?  Even  the  most  pious  men,  when  ignorant  of  God's  ordinances, 
will  attempt  to  establish  the  ordinances  of  man.  Even  the  pious  Henry 
speaks  in  this  antichristian  style.  So  true  it  is,  that  we  cannot  oppose 
any  part  of  the  Divine  counsel,  without  loss.  Every  error  is  in  some 
way  injurious  to  the  grand  truth  of  the  Gospel  itself 

Theologians,  justly  considering  that  infants  have  sinned  in  Adam, 
have  also  justly  considered  that  they  roust  be  washed  in  tlie  blood  of 
the  Saviour.  But  they  have,  without  warrant,  and  without  discrimina- 
tion, considered  that  they  must  be  saved  by  that  covenant  that  was 
given  for  the  salvation  of  believers.  But  they  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  covenant  that  requires  faith  for  salvation.  Were  it  true  that 
infants  could  not  be  saved  but  by  this  covenant,  none  of  them  would  be 
saved.  This  would  denounce  to  condemnation  all  who  die  before  the 
belief  of  the  Gospel.  The  new  covenant  knows  nothing  of  any  salva- 
tion but  through  faith.  '*  He  that  believeth,  shall  be  saved ;  he  that 
believeth  not,  shall  be  damned,"  is  the  testimony  from  which  it  never 
for  a  moment  .swerves.  Such  a  covenant  cannot  save  an  infant,  who 
believes  nothing.  But  there  is  a  covenant  in  which  they  are  included, 
and  which  will  save  as  many  of  them  as  are  included  in  it, — the  cove- 
nant of  redemption  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  which  he 
engaged  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  his  chosen,  whether  infants 
or  acmlts.  Though  infants  are  not  saved  by  faith,  they  can  join  in  tlie 
song  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven,  "  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation." 

But  let  us  ask  Jeremiah,  xxxi.  31, — let  us  ask  the  apostle  Paul, 
Heb.  viii.  10,  11,  who  they  are  that  are  included  in  the  new  covenant  t 
**  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and 
write  them  in  their  hearts."  "  And  they  shall  not  teach  every  one  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord :  for  all 
shall  know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest."  Here  we  see  that  all 
who  are  included  in  this  covenant,  have  the  laws  of  God  put  into  their 
mind,  and  written  on  their  heart,  by  himself.  Can  this  be  said  of 
infants?  The  subjects  of  this  covenant  know  the  Lord — all  of  them-— 
even  the  least  of  them.  This  surely  cannot  indude  infants,  who  know 
nothing.  Is  there  not  a  necessity  to  teach  children,  as  soon  as  they  are 
capable  of  instruction,  to  know  the  Lord?  Are  any  children  found  who 
need  not  this  instruction  ?  If  not,  there  are  no  infants  in  this  covenant 
The  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  was  as  necessary  for  infants  as  for 
adults.  But  had  it  pleased  God  that  all  the  elect  should  die  in  infancy, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  new  covenant  at  all.  The 
Gospel  would  then  have  never  been  preached.  To  keep  in  mind  this 
distinction,  would  preserve  theologians  free  from  many  of  their  embar- 
rassments.   The  necessity  of  faith,  and  the  necessity  of  atonement^  are 
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nol  of  the  same  kind.  IgncHrance  of  this  has  led  to  tlie  most  frantic 
extraTagance.  In  order  to  save  infants,  some  have  been  led  to  assert 
•  that  they  have  faith ;  others,  that  they  have  imputative  faith ;  and  others, 
that  they  have  habitual  faith.  Now,  all  these  opinions  are  grounded  on 
ignorance  of  the  di£ference  between  the  necessity  of  faith,  and  the 
necessity  of  redemption  or  atonement  The  infant  faitli  of  Luther, 
the  imputative  infant  faith  of  Calvin,  and  the  habitual  infant  faith  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  have  a  common  foundation  in  ignorance  of  tliis  dis- 
tinction, and  are  all  opposed  to  sound  views  of  the  truth.  Even  Dr. 
Williams,  an  English  Independent,  and  a  writer  of  celebrity,  makes  the 
most  doleful  lamentation  about  cutting  off  infants  from  the  church  mt'/t- 
tamt^  by  refusing  to  include  them  in  the  commission  of  the  apostles. 
MtUtami  infants !  What  an  idea !  Might  we  not  as  well  attempt  to 
core  Bedlam  with  syllogisms,  as  reason  with  persons  who  speak  of  believ- 
ing militant  infants  ?  If  any  general  should  talk  of  raising  an  army  of 
innnts  to  oppose  an  invading  enemy,  he  would  at  once  be  deemed  insane, 
and  his  sovereign  would  not  one  moment  longer  entrust  him  to  com- 
mand— no,  not  though  he  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  when 
doctors  of  divinity  speak  like  madmen,  it  is  only  the  depth  of  their 
theological  learning,  and  they  are  only  the  more  admired. 

3.  My  second  observation  is,  that  the  infants  even  of  Abraham  him- 
self^ were  not  saved,  when  they  died  in  infancy,  by  Abraham's  covenant. 
He  was  not  the  spiritual  father  of  his  own  infant  seed.  It  is  a  common 
omnion,  that  Abraham,  by  that  covenant,  was  constituted  the  head  of 
all  the  redeemed.  But  thb  is  a  grand  mistake.  He  was  the  head 
of  believers  only.  By  that  covenant  he  was  constituted  the  father  of 
believers  in  all  ages,  but  of  none  else.  He  was  made  the  father  of  all 
them  that  believe  out  of  every  nation ;  and  to  his  own  descendants  he 
was  ''the  father  of  circumcision  to  them  who  are  not  of  the  circumcision 
only,  but  who  also  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith"  which  Abraham  had. 
So  then  he  was  the  spiritual  father  of  none  among  his  own  descendants, 
but  of  such  as  believed.  There  was,  then,  by  this  covenant,  no  spiritual 
connexion  between  Abraham  and  his  infant  seed.  His  justification  was 
not  the  pattern  of  theirs.  He  was  justified  by  faith :  his  infants  dying 
in  infancy  were  not  justified  by  faith.  They  were  saved,  as  all  saved 
in&nts  were  saved  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  be  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  through  the  bruising  of  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman 

Dr.  Wardlaw  calls  on  his  opponents  to  show  where  the  spiritual 
connexion  between  believers  and  their  infant  seed,  established  by  inis 
covenant,  is  cut  off.     I  cut  it  off  by  showing  that  it  never  existed. 

Abraham  himself  had  no  such  spiritual  connexion  with  his  infant 
seed.  The  covenant  with  Abraham  made  no  new  relation  between  him 
and  his  infant  seed ;  and  much  less  did  it  constitute  a  spiritual  relation 
between  every  believer  and  his  infant  seed. 

But  even  had  this  covenant  constituted  a  new  relation  between  Abrr- 

ham  and  his  infant  seed,  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  wrong  in  throwing  the  burden 

of  proof  on  his  opponents,  with  respect  to  the  supposed  similar  relation 

between  every  believer  and  his  infant  seed.    There  might  have  been 
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such  a  connexion  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  his  seed,  without  inroh^ 
ing  the  necessity  of  a  similar  connexion  between  other  beliefers  and 
their  seed.  Dr.  Wardlaw  contends,  that  if  such  a  connexion  existed  io 
the  case  of  Abraham,  it  lies  on  his  opponents  to  pro?e  that  it  was  diB> 
continued.  But  surely  it  is  a  se]f«Yident  truth,  that  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  him  who  needs  as  an  argument  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
for  if  nothing  is  proved  about  it  on  either  side,  it  cannot  be  used  as  an 
argument  Before  an}'thing  can  be  legitimately  built  on  it,  it  must  be 
proved,  if  it  is  not  self«vident  To  prove  such  a  connexion,  then, 
between  Abraham  and  his  seed  by  this  covenant,  is  not  proof  that  such 
a  connexion  exists  between  other  believers  and  their  seed.  The  latter 
must  be  proved  before  it  is  admitted.  Granting,  then,  that  there  was  t 
spiritual  connexion  constituted  bet\i*een  Abraham  and  his  infiuit  seed  by 
this  covenant,  that  such  a  connexion  exists  between  overy  believer  and 
his  infant  seed,  is  a  thing  that  must  be  proved.  This  proof  is  sooi^ 
times  rested  on  Gal.  iii.,  where  the  blessing  of  Abraham  is  said  to  cone 
on  the  Gentiles.  But  that  blessing  is  not  ue  blessing  of  a  q>iritual  con* 
ncxion  between  believers  and  their  seed,  but  the  blessing  of  having  laitli 
counted  for  righteousness,  or  of  being  justified  as  Abraham  was  justified. 
What  that  blessing  is,  we  see  in  verse  9 :  "So  then  they  which  be  of 
faith,  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham."  None,  then,  are  blessed  with 
faithful  Abraham,  but  **  they  which  be  of  faith."  In  verse  7,  it  is  said, 
'*  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are  the 
children  of  Abraham."  Abraham,  then,  has  no  children  spiritually,  bat 
such  as  are  of  faith.  Between  him  and  his  infants  there  was  no  qiirhoil 
connexion. 

3.  My  third  observation  is,  that  the  covenant  of  Abrahmm  is  dqC 
made  with  all  believers.  Indeed,  it  is  strange  there  should  be  a  nece^ 
sitv  to  make  such  an  observation.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  is  so 
evidently  peculiar,  that  it  is  the  most  extravagant  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  it  is  made  with  every  believer  in  every  age.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  this  covenant,  as  it  is  recorded  in  Gmu,  xii.  1 :  '*  Now  the  Lord 
had  said  dnto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  tbf 
kindriHi,  and  frt>m  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show 
thtH\  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  Uiou  shah  be  a  blessing.  And  I 
will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee :  and 
in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Is  it  not  ab«K 
lute  lunacy  to  suppi^se,  that  this  covenant  is  made  with  all  believers  ? 
Has  Gixi  promised  to  every  believer  that  he  will  make  of  him  a  great 
nation  ?  Has  Gixi  promised  to  every  believer  that  he  will  make  his 
name  great?  Is  every  believer  to  become  as  celebrated  as  Abraham? 
Has  God  promised  to  every  believer,  that  the  Messiah  shall  descend 
from  him,  or  that  in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed! 
Every  believer,  indeed,  is  to  be  blessed  according  to  that  covenant ;  b«t 
it  is  by  having  his  faith,  like  Abraham's,  counted  for  righteousness,  not 
by  becoming,  like  Abraham,  the  father  of  any  of  the  faithful. 

l^t  OS  look  again  at  Gen.  xv.  5 :  '*  Look  now  toward  heaven,  awl 
iefl  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them :  and  he  said  unto  hiAi 
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So  shall  thy  seed  be.  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it 
to  him  for  righteousness.  And  He  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord,  that 
brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit 
it"  Is  every  believer  to  have  a  posterity  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of 
heaven?  Is  every  believer  to  have  the  land  of  Canaan  for  his  posterity? 
It  is  said  that  eveir  believer  has  a  provision  from  God.  This  b  granted, 
but  is  that  a  fulnlling  of  this  promise?  This  is  Canaan;  and  the 
whole  earth,  with  the  exception  of  that  land,  would  not  fulfil  this  pro- 
mise. Every  believer  has  a  provision  from  God,  but  not  in  virtue  of 
this  covenant,  n<Hr  at  all  suitable  to  the  inheritance  here  promised. — 
Abraham's  posterity  must  have  that  land.  No  other  believer  has  this 
promise,  nor  a  promise  at  all  corresponding  to  it  The  most  of  the 
Lord's  people  have  no  Canaan  on  earth,  though  every  one  of  them,  with 
Abraham,  is  by  faith  heir  of  that  better  country  typified  by  Canaan. 

Let  us  read  again  Gen.  xvii.  5  :  "  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more 
be  caDed  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham ;  for  a  father  of  many 
nations  have  I  made  thee.  And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and 
I  will  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  And  I 
will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee 
in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  convenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan, 
for  an  everlasting  possession  ;  and  I  will  be  their  (jod."  Now,  can  any 
one  think  that  this  covenant  is  made  with  every  believer?  His  every 
believer  a  promise  that  kings  shall  descend  from  him  ?  This  covenant 
is  indeed  everlasting.  It  is  everlasting  to  the  carnal  seed,  first,  as  the 
eovenant  of  royalty  was  everlasting  to  the  seed  of  David,  and  as  the 
covenant  of  the  priesthood  was  everlasting  to  the  seed  of  Phinehas.  But 
in  all  such  promises  there  is  a  spirit  and  a  letter.  The  covenant  of 
Abraham  is  everlasting  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  for  by  it  all  Abra- 
ham's spiritual  seed  are  blessed  with  him,  by  having  their  faith  counted 
for  righteousness  to  the  end  of  the  world.  All  believers  in  every  age  are 
blessad  by  this  covenant ;  bnt  to  them  it  is  not  promised,  as  it  was  to 
Abraham,  that  God  would  be  the  God  of  their  seed,  for  it  does  not 
secure  that  they  shall  have  any  ofispring  at  all.  This  covenant  secured 
lo  Abraham  that  he  should  have  a  seed, — that  God  would  be  the  God 
of  that  seed.  Had  not  God  provided  a  seed  both  carnal  and  spiritual 
for  Abraham,  he  would  have  broken  this  covenant  When  God  pro- 
mised to  Phinehas,  "  And  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him,  even 
the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood,"  Numb.  xxv.  13,  a  posterity 
is  secured  by  this  promise.  But  believers  often  have  no  posterity,  there- 
fore they  cannot  have  the  covenant  of  Abraham.  Believers  have  their 
own  place  in  that  covenant,  but  that  is  to  be  blessed  in  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  and  like  him,  to  have  their  faith  counted  for  righteousness. 
The  promise  to  the  seed  is  to  Abraham's  seed  only — not  to  the  seed  of 
all  believers.  That  Abraham's  covenant  is  given  to  all  believers,  is  not 
said  here,  nor  any  where  else.  Abraham's  covenant  is  as  peculiar  to 
himself,  as  the  covenant  of  royalty  was  to  David,  or  the  covenant  ol 
the  priesthood  to  Phinehas.    Even  if  the  covenant  of  Abraham  had 
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promised  that  every  one  of  Abraham's  posterity,  by  aU  his  wives,  to  th^ 
end  of  the  world,  should  be  heirs  of  heaven,  other  believers  have  no 
concern  in  it  .AVhat  was  promised  to  Abraham's  seed,  was  not  pro- 
mised to  their  seed.  That  covenant  constitutes  all  believers  Abraham's 
seed,  and  secures  to  them  an  inheritance  as  such.  But  of  their  seed  it 
says  nothing. 

4.  My  fourth  observation  is,  that  the  covenant  of  Abraham  is  not  thb 
new  covenant,  or  the  Gospel.  Dr.  Wardlaw  suj^ses  that  Gal.  iiL  8, 
establishes  the  identity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  the  new  covenant 
so  clearly  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  should  doubt  it.  "  And 
the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through 
faith,  preached  before  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all 
nations  be  blessed."  But  this  does  not  make  Abraham's  covenant  the 
Gospel.  It  preached  the  Gospel  by  promising  that  all  nations  should 
be  blessed  in  Abraham.  It  might  be  said  also  of  the  Sinai  covenant, 
that  it  preached  the  Gospel,  because  the  giving  of  the  law  through  t 
mediator  was  a  figure  of  Christ  Every  part  of  the  legal  dispensation 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  still  preaches  the  Go^l,  Rom.  x.  4.  Will  Dr. 
Wardlaw  say  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  covenant  of  Abraham  but 
the  Gospel ;  and  that  all  its  promises  are  promises  of  the  Gospel,  to  be 
fulfilled  to  every  believer  ?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  that  God  will  be 
a  God  to  the  seed  of  believers,  as  he  was  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  Is 
this  contained  in  the  promise,  '<In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed  f 
This  is  the  declaration  that  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  Abra- 
ham prophetically.  But  it  says  nothing  to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  purposes- 
Many  things  essential  to  Abraham's  covenant,  are  not  promised  by  the 
Gospel  to  all  believers.  It  is,  then,  only  an  abuse  of  words  to  caD 
Abraham's  covenant  the  Gospel. 

5.  My  fiflh  observation  is,  that  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of 
Abraham,  were  not  to  his  seed,  either  carnal  or  spiritual,  exactly  the 
same  as  to  himself  God  promised  a  numerous  seed  to  Abraham.  But 
this  is  not  promised  to  his  seed,  either  spiritual  or  carnal,  individually. 
So  far  from  this,  the  covenant  of  Abraham  did  not  secure  to  any  indi- 
vidual of  his  race,  that  he  should  have  any  descendants,  except  to  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  to  whom  the  covenant  was  expressly  given.  It  would  hare 
been  quite  consistent  with  all  the  promises  of  that  covenant,  that  any 
other  individual  should  be  childless;  nay,  that  the  most  righteous  man 
of  his  race  might  either  have  no  children,  or  reprobate  children.  By 
the  covenant,  Abraham  must  have  a  succession  of  carnal  and  spiritu^ 
seed  ;  but  this  is  not  promised  to  his  descendants.  The  race  of  any 
oilier  righteous  descendant  of  Abraham,  except  Isaac  and  Jacob,  might 
have  been  totally  cut  off  for  their  sins,  without  any  violation  of  Al^ 
ham's  covenant  No  Israelite,  then,  except  Isaac  and  Jacob,  had 
Abraham's  covenant  This  is  a  grand  mistake  in  Dr.  Wardlaw.  He 
supposes  that  every  believer  has  Abraham's  covenant,  whereas  no  other 
man  ever  had  it  in  all  respects.  Even  Isaac  and  Jacob  had  it  not  in  all 
respects :  they  were  not  the  fathers  of  all  who  believe ;  while  in  some 
respects  the  whole  Jewish  nation  had  the  covenant  of  Abraham.  Grantr 
.4)g,  then,  that  believers  now  have  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  even  as 
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his  own  belie? ing  descendants  had  it  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  this  does 
not  ffiTe  them  anj  promise  to  their  seed.  If  any  man  is  a  believer,  God 
will  be  his  (Tod,  according  to  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  or  he  is  by  faith 
one  of  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  but  that  he  shall  have  a  spiritual  or  a  car- 
nal seed,  is  not  promised  by  that  covenant  The  covenant  secures  this 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  only ;  for  to  these  it  was  individually 
given.  It  is  as  absurd  for  a  believer  to  claim  the  promises  to  Abraliam, 
as  to  claim  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  point  as  clear  as  the 
light  of  heaven,  and  it  overturns  all  the  elaborate  deductions  that  have 
been  drawn  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant 

6.  My  sixth  observation  is,  that  the  promise,  "  I  will  be  a  God  to  thy 
seed,"  has  a  letter  and  a  spirit.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  promise  God 
must  be  a  Qod  to  Abraham's  seed,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  was  a 
Ood  to  himself.  I  acknowledge,  that  from  the  words  of  the  promise  we 
could  leam  no  distinction.  But  this  is  not  absolutely  necessaijr,  and 
other  Scriptures  demand  a  distinction.  Whether  it  has  not  an  inferior 
sense  in  the  letter,  must  be  determined  by  the  history  of  Abraham's  de- 
scendants. Now,  that  it  has  an  inferior  sense  in  the  letter,  is  one  of  the 
clearest  things  in  the  Old  Testament  God  is  every  where  considered 
as  the  God  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  even  in  the  worst  periods  of  their 
history.  This  cannot  imply  that  he  was  their  God,  in  the  full  sense  in 
which  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  a  few  passages  that  establish  this  distinction. 
Exod.  xxix.  45,  *'  And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
will  be  their  God."  This  is  spoken  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  who 
never  were,  as  a  nation,  the  true  people  of  God.  It  might  be  said  that 
this  is  spoken  with  respect  to  them,  as  all  in  the  New  Testament  churches 
are  addressed  as  saints,  though  there  might  be  some  who  were  not  reaiiy 
such.  But  this  is  not  an  answer.  All  in  the  New  Testament  churches 
had  given  evidence  that  they  were  believers,  though  aflerwards  some  of 
them  turned  out  not  to  be  such.  But  no  such  thing  was  ever  supposed 
with  respect  to  the  Jews.  They  had  their  privileges,  not  by  evidence  of 
saintshm,  but  by  their  birth.  They  were  not  only  born  into  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  but  were  not  aflerwards  put  away  for  unbelief.  There  never 
was  a  law  given  them,  as  it  was  to  the  churches  of  Christ,  that  none  but 
saints  should  belong  to  the  nation  or  church  of  Israel.  In  Exod.  xxxii. 
11,  we  read,  "And  Moses  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord, 
why  doth  thy  wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people  ?" — *'  Turn  from  thy 
fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of  this  evil  against  thy  people." — ^'^  And  the  Lord 
repented  of  the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do  against  his  people"  Here 
the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  are  called  God's  people ;  and  the 
ground  on  which  Moses  pleads  that  God  would  not  execute  vengeance, 
18,  that  his  promise  of  their  inheriting  the  land  might  not  be  violated. 

The  same  thing  is  evident  from  Lev.  xxvi.  44,  <<And  yet  for  all  that, 
when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away, 
neither  will  abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covey 
nant  with  them :  for  1  am  the  Lord  their  Ood"  Even  in  Babylon  he 
fulfilled  nis  promise  of  beinff  unto  them  the  Lord  their  God. 

Agreeably  to  .'this,  God  is  etery  where  in  the  Old  Testament  con 
z2 
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sidered  as  the  husband  of  Israel ;  and  this  relation  b  acknowledge^  et en 
in  her  adulteries.  Isaiah  iii.  14,  <*  Turn,  O  backsliding  d^ldEen,  saith 
the  Lord ;  for  I  am  married  unto  you."  But  it  wouTd'^te  endkss  to 
quote  passages.  Now,  God  was  the  husband  of  Israel  only  in  the  letter, 
which  was  accomplished  in  Jesus  becoming  the  husband  of  h|s  church. 
That  the  covenant  of  Abraham  has  a  letter  and  a  spirit,  is  not  a 
theory  formed  to  serve  a  purpose,  but  is  consonant  to  every  part  of  tht 
old  dispensation,  and  is  the  only  thing  that  can  harmonise  it  with  the 
new.  The  temple  was  the  house  of  God  in  the  letter;  'bdierers  are  so 
in  the  spirit.  To  call  any  house  the  house  of  God,  is  as  muA  below  the 
sense  which  the  same  phrase  has  when  it  is  applied  to  the  qfiurch  of 
Christ,  as  to  call  the  nation  of  Israel  the  people  of  God,  is  below  the 
sense  which  that  phrase  has  when  applied  to  the  spiritual  Israel.  Besides, 
there  are  many  things  spoken  about  the  house  of  God  in  the  letter,  in 
terms^that  can  only  fully  suit  the  spirit.  **  I  have  surely  built  thee  an 
house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in  for  ever :"  1  Kif^gs 
viii.  13.  The  incongruity  of  supposing  Him,  whom  the  hearen  of  hea- 
vens cannot  contain,  to  dwell  in  a  house  as  a  settled  habitation,  is  removed 
only  by  referring  it  to  the  spirit,  or  God  as  dwelling  in  the  flesh.  Christ's 
body  is  the  only  temple  of  which  this  is  fully  true.  God  did  not  dwell 
in  the  temple  built  by  Solomon  for  ever ;  but  in  the  spirit,  it  is  accom- 
plished in  its  utmost  extent.  God  will  dwell  in  the  temple  of  Christ's 
body  for  ever.  In  like  manner,  in  answer  to  Solomon,  God  declares, 
"  I  have  hallowed  this  house,  which  thou  hast  built,  to  put  my  name 
there  for  ever;  and  mine  eyes  and  mine  heart  shall  be  there  perp^ 
tually."  1  Kings  ix.  3.  It  is  only  in  Christ  that  the  spirit  of  this  is 
fully  accomplished.  In  him  the  name  of  God  is  put  for  ever ;  and  in 
him  is  he  propitious  to  his  people  (ot  ever.  His  eyes  were  long  ago 
turned  from  the  house  at  Jerusalem.  The  nation  of  Israel  was  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  the  letter :  the  church  of  Christ  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  the  spirit  The  nation  of  Israel  was  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
an  holy  nation :  the  church  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  which  the  other  wu 
but  the  letter.  Israel  was  an  elected  people ;  but  they  were  only  types 
of  the  true  election.  They  were  all  Jews  in  the  letter ;  but  it*  is  said, 
notwithstanding,  that  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly :  Rom.  ii.  26. 
There  was  an  Israel  after  the  flesh,  and  an  Israel  afier  the  q[>irit.  "  For 
they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of  Israel ;  neither  because  they  are  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children :  but.  In  Isaac  shall  thy  aeed  be 
called.  That  is,  they  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  net 
the  children  of  God  :  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are  counted  for  the 
seed."  Rom.  ix.  6.  Here  we  arc  furnished  with  an  inspired  commentary 
on  this  covenant.  God  was  the  God  of  the  nation  of  Israel  in  the  letter 
and  as  such,  he  gave  them  an  inheritance  and  laws,  and  ordinances  of 
worship,  &c.  Even  in  that  sense,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their 
God ;  for  he  prepared  for  them  a  city.  But  to  those  who,  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  desired  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly,  he  pre- 
pared a  city  fully  answerable  to  the  magnificence  of  the  title,  fkoplb  op 
God.  Of  all  the  innumerable  things  which  have  a  letter  and  a  spirit 
with  respect  to  Christ  and  his  people,  there  is  not  one  instance  in  which 
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I  mignificenco  is  not  given  to  the  letter,  which  can  be  fully  found  onif 
m  the  spirit.  So  httle  reason  have  we  to  think  it  strange,  that  Qod 
■faonltf  call  fimself  the  God  of  a  whole  nation  in  a  typical  sense,  when 
the  body  of  that  nation  were  not  his  true  people. 

7.  My'iKTenth  observation  is,  that  when  a  promise  has  a  letter  and  a 
^nnty  it  is  fidfilled  when  it  is  accomplished  in  either  the  letter  or  the 
■  spirit.-  It  has  two  distinct  accomplishments,  and  may  be  fulfilled  in  either, 
or  in  both.  The  Scriptures  afford  many  examples  to  justify  this  obser- 
vation. Wheil,  then,  it  is  said,  that  both  the  temporal  promises  and  the 
spiritual  iif  the  covenant  of  Abraham  are  to  the  same  seed,  all  that  can 
bie  admkted  is,  that  the  words  of  the  covenant  do  not  make  the  distinc- 
tioa.  But  the  distinction  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises,  and  in  the  explanation  of  these  promises.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  clearly  shows  the  distinction  between  the  two  seeds ; 
and  the  history  shows  us  that  the  nation  in  general  enjoyed  the  temporal 
pspmises,  bat  only  few  of  them  enjoyed  the  spiritual.  Nothing  can  be 
elearer  than  this,  and  it  is  useless  to  reason  with  any  who  have  so  little 
Sfnritual  discernment,  as  to  think  that  all  who  enjoyed  the  earthly  Canaan, 
were  also  heirs  of  the  heavenly.  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  enjoyed 
the  earthly  rest;  while  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  strangers  in 
Canaan,  and  died  not  having  received  the  promises. 

8.  My  ei^ith  observation  is,  that  circumcision  neither  signed  nor 
sealed  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham  to  the  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  by  Divine  appointment  administered.  It  did  not  imply 
that  they  who  were  circumcised  were  accounted  the  heirs  of  the  pro- 
mises, either  temporal  or  spiritual.  It  was  not  applied  to  mark  them 
hidividually  as  heirs  of  the  promises.  It  did  not  imply  this  even  to 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  who  are  by  name  designated  heirs  with  Abraham. 
Their  interest  in  the  promises  was  secured  to  them,  by  God's  expressly 
living  them  the  covenant,  but  was  not  represented  in  their  circumcision. 
Circumcision  marked  no  character,  and  had  an  individual  application  to 
no  man  bat  Abraham  himself.  It  was  the  token  of  this  covenant ;  and 
as  a  token  or  sign,  no  doubt  applied  to  every  promise  in  the  covenant, 
bat  it  did  not  designate  the  individuals  circumcised  as  having  a  personal 
interest  in  these  promises.  The  covenant  promised  a  numerous  seed  to 
Abraham ;  circumcision,  as  the  token  of  that  covenant,  must  have  been 
a  sign  of  this.  But  it  did  not  sign  this  to  any  other.  Any  other  circum- 
cised individaal,  except  Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  whom  the  covenant  was 
given  by  name,  might  have  been  childless.  Circumcision  did  not  import 
to  any  individual,  Uiat  any  portion  of  the  numerous  seed  of  Abraham 
should  descend  through  him.  The  covenant  promised  that  all  nations 
should  be  Messed  in  Abraham,  or  that  the  Messiah  should  be  his 
descendant  Bnt  circumcision  was  no  sign  to  any  other  that  the  Messiah 
should  descend  from  him, — even  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  this  promise  was 
peculiarly  given,  and  not  implied  in  their  circumcision.  From  some  of 
Abraham's  race,  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  covenant,  must  descend, 
and  circumcision  was  a  sign  of  this :  but  this  was  not  signed  by  circum- 
cision to  any  one  of  all  his  race.  Much  less  could  circumcision  sign  this 
to  the  strangers  and  slaves  who  were  not  of  Abraham's  posterity.    To 
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such,  even  the  temporal  promises  were  not  either  signed  or  sealed  bf 
circumcision.  The  covenant  promised  Canaan  to  Abraham's  descend 
ants,  but  circumcision  could  be  no  sign  of  this  to  the  sirangeiv  and 
slaves  who  enjoyed  no  inheritance  in  it.  Indeed,  even  to  Abraham's  seed, 
it  could  not  sign  Canaan  individually.  For  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years  from  the  institution  of  circumcision,  Abraham's  posterity  did  not 
enjoy  Canaan .  and  millions  of  infants  died  without  having  enjoyed  it 
To  these,  then,  circumcision  could  not  be  a  sign  of  their  enjoyment  of 
that  land.  If  it  is  said,  that  though  they  did  not  possess  it,  they  had  a 
right  to  it,  I  reply,  that  they  had  no  right  to  it  more  than  possession,  ibr 
God  would  not  do  wrong  in  depriving  them  of  their  right.  What  wu 
the  ground  of  their  right?  Had  they  a  promise  or  grant?  They  had 
not  The  land  was  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  Jacob,  but  not 
to  all  of  them.  Had  it  been  promised  to  them  all,  they  must  have  all 
enjoyed  it,  for  God  does  not  break  his  promises.  To  Abraham,  it  was 
individually  promised,  as  also  to  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  and  to  them  the  pro- 
mise was  fulfilled  in  the  spirit,  as  it  was  to  many  in  the  letter,  who  en- 
joyed not  the  promise  in  the  spirit.  They  obtained  the  better  country 
denoted  by  the  promise  of  Canaan,  and  so,  though  they  died  not  having 
received  tl^e  promises,  they  died  that  they  might  receive  them.  When 
a  prediction,  or  promise,  has  a  letter  and  a  spirit,  it  is  fulfilled  when  it  is 
accomplished  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit  What  sort  of  a  right  is  ^ 
right  to  possess  what  is  never  designed  to  be  given  ?  A  man  may  have 
a  right  to  possess  what  he  never  possesses,  but  assuredly  he  will  have  no 
such  right  from  God.  God  will  not  withhold  any  right :  Abraham  roost 
have  enjoyed  what  was  promised.  The  promise  of  the  land,  then,  mutt 
in  the  letter  have  respected  Abraham's  posterity,  while  it  was  accom- 
plished to  himself  in  a  higher  sense.  He  died,  not  disappointed,  but 
looking  for  the  promise.  As  the  promises  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
were  all  unconditional,  they  must  have  been  fulfilled  to  every  individual 
interested  in  them. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  right  of  possessing  Canaan,  with 
respect  to  those  who  did  not  possess  it,  tl^  reply  of  Mr.  fnnes  is  abund- 
antly sufficient.  **  Even  this  right  to  Canaan  only  belonged  to  one  branch 
of  Abraham's  family,  while  circumcision  was  to  be  administered  to  all. 
To  those  who  were  subjected  to  it,  then,  it  did  not,  as  individuals,  seal 
temporal  blessings.  Again,  no  one  will  allege  it  sealed  spiritual  bless- 
ings to  every  one  to  whom  it  was  applied,  as  it  was  manifest,  that  many 
of  those  commanded  to  receive  it,  had  no  interest  in  such  blessings." 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  Rom.  iv.  11,  in  which  circumcision  is 
called  "  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  Abraham  had,  yet 
being  uncircumcised."  It  is  said  that  it  was  a  seal  of  spiritual  Uess- 
ings.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  seal  of  spiritual  blessings,  but  not  a  seal  to 
the  individuals  who  were  circumcised,  that  they  were  personally  inter- 
ested in  those  blessings.  It  seals  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  namely,  that 
there  is  righteousness  in  the  faith  of  Abraham,  or  that  all  who  have 
Abraham's  faith  have  righteousness.  This  is  what  it  sealed  when 
applied  to  Abraham:  this  is  what  it  sealed  in  every  instance  of  its 
aoplication.     But  it  did  not  seal,  even  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  that  they 
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had  this  righteousness.  It  sealed  the  same  truth  when  applied  to 
lahmaeJ  or  Esau,  or  the  slaves  bought  with  money,  as  it  did  when 
applied  to  those  who  walked  in  the  steps  of  Abraham's  faith.  It  had  no 
individual  application  to  any  man  but  Abraham  himself  Words  cannot 
more  expressly  assert,  that  the  thinff  of  which  circumcision  is  a  seal,  is 
the  righteousness  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  It  was  not  a  seal  to  others 
that  they  possessed  the  faith  of  Abraham.  Dr.  Wardlaw  supposes  that 
such  a  marked  reference  to  Abraham,  would  be  inconsistent  with  farther 
trial.  But  this  is  a  strange  observation  from  an  experienced  Christian, 
deeply  conversant  with  the  Bible  and  his  own  heart.  Were  we  in  the 
morning  assured,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  God  had  accepted  us, 
were  Satan  to  be  let  loose  upon  us,  and  we  left  to  ourselves,  it  would  not 
secure  us  till  the  evening  from  all  the  horrors  of  despair.  Had  God 
forsaken  Abraham  for  a  moment,  he  might  have  doubted  whether  it  was 
God  who  had  spoken  to  him  in  these  transactions.  Trial  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  utmost  assurance  that  the  Christian  receives  in  tliis  world. 
He  may  hold  the  truth  this  moment  with  the  utmost  assurance ;  let  him 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  Satan  to  sift  him,  and  he  may  doubt  it  the 
next.  Christ  himself  received  his  Father's  testimony  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  before  he  entered  on  his  temptations,  yet  they  were  not  less  a 
trial  on  that  account. 

That  circumcision  was  not  intended  to  seal  anything  personally  to 
those  who  received  it,  is  clear  from  its  being  applied  to  those  who  have 
no  interest  in  the  covenant  to  which  it  was  attached.  For  a  full,  clear, 
and  satisfactory  view  of  this  argument,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Innes,  in  his  work 
entitled  Eugenio  and  Epinetus.  Dr.  Wardlaw  alludes  to  it,  but  he  can- 
not be  said  even  to  have  assailed  it  Every  position  of  Mr.  Innes 
remains  unshaken.  Ishmael  was  circumcised,  who  was  expressly 
excluded  from  the  covenant  Abraham's  slaves  were  commanded  to  be 
eircumcised,  without  any  reference  to  faith.  "  He  that  is  born  in  thy 
house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money,  must  needs  be  circum- 
cised." Gen.  xvii.  13.  "  And  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all 
that  were  bom  in  his  house,  and  all  that  were  bought  with  his  money, 
every  male  among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house ;  and  circumcised  the 
flesh  of  their  foreskin  in  the  self-same  day,  as  God  had  said  unto  him," 
▼er.  23.  Dr.  Wardlaw  supposes  that  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
aduh  slaves  must  have  been  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  necessary.  As 
a  master,  he  had  power  to  enforce  obedience,  and  this  commission 
authorised  him.  Abraham  would  have  been  justified  in  circumcising 
his  slaves,  had  every  one  of  them  submitted  with  reluctance,  or  had 
endeavoured  to  resist  If,  then,  this  is  the  law  of  baptism,  it  wiU  justify 
the  Spaniards  in  compelling  the  American  Indians  to  be  baptized.  Nay, 
it  will  make  it  the  duty  of  every  master  of  slaves  to  have  them  baptized, 
whether  they  have  faith  or  not ;  for  Abraham  was  bound  to  circumcise 
every  slave  and  every  person  in  his  house.  Dr.  Wardlaw  speaks  of 
fierce  as  being  a  profanation  of  a  Divine  ordinance.  To  this  Mr.  Hal- 
dane*!  reply  is  quite  in  point  ''If  in  Israel  a  beautiful  woman  was 
taken  active,  and  an  Israelite  chose  to  marry  her,  it  was  the  Divine 
orduumee  that  her  hair  and  nails  should  be  cut.  Now,  why  should  there 
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be  greater  profaneness  in  cutting  off  the  foreskin  f  But  this  objedioo 
is  founded  on  an  entire  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  Ihe  profanation  of  a 
Divine  ordinance.  How  is  a  Divine  wdinance  profaned!  When  it  is 
not  in  all  respects  applied  according  to  institution.  It  cannot  be  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  to  apply  it  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  expressly  enjoined.  Had  murderers  and  adulterers  been  included  in 
the  command  to  baptize,  and  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper,  it  would  have 
been  no  profanation  of  Divine  ordinances,  more  than  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  such  persons,  profanes  the  Gospel.  Does  Dr.  Wardlaw  mean,  that 
to  force  compliance  to  his  appointments  would  be  profane  in  God  ?  Man 
has  no  right  to  use  force  with  respect  to  Divine  appointments,  because 
God  has  not  .given  that  authority.  But  God  is  a  sovereign  in  all  respects, 
and  may  in  justice  enforce  obedience.  Accordingly,  he  commanded  the 
Canaanites  to  be  cut  off,  and  all  idolators  to  be  destroyed  out  of  Israel. 
This  is  a  grand  distinction  between  the  Jewish  dispensation  and  the 
Christian.  The  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  all  voluntary.  To 
baptize  infants  is  to  profane  baptism,  because  it  applies  the  ordinance  to 
those^l^  appointed  to  receive  it.  But  to  force  slaves  to  receive 
circumcision  is  not  a  profanation,  for  Abraham's  commission  warranted 
force. 

But  even  although  the  submission  to  circumcision  had  been  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  slaves;  is  a  voluntary  submission  all  that  is*  required 
for  baptism  ?  Is  every  man  to  be  baptized  who  is  willing  to  submit  to 
the  ordinance.  Dr.  Wardlaw  endeavours  to  obtain  some  relief  from 
tha  faithfulness  of  Abraham,  in  teaching  his  family.  But  whatever  may 
be  supposed  as  to  his  faithfulness  and  success  in  teaching  his  slaves, 
their  circumcision  is  not  grounded  on  this,  but  on  their  being  his  pro- 
perty, and  in  his  house.  The  command  will  apply  to  one  that  had  been 
bought  on  that  day,  or  to  the  most  profane  scoffer,  as  well  as  to  Eliezer 
of  Damascus.  But  what  an  extravagant  supposition,  that  every  slave  in 
Abraham's  house  had  Abraham's  faith !  And  if  they  had  not  Abraham's 
faith,  they  were  not  such  as  have  a  right  to  baptism.  If  all  Abraham's 
household  were  so  well  taught,  Abraham  was  much  more  successful  with 
his  slaves,  than  Jacob  was  with  his  sons.  But  we  need  not  waste  time 
in  refuting  a  supposition  that  is  altogether  apocryphal.  There  is  nothing 
said  about  the  knowledge  or  faith  of  Abraham's  slaves ;  and  they  were 
commanded  to  be  circumcised,  not  on  account  of  their  faith  or  knowledge, 
but  on  account  of  being  the  property  of  Abraham. 

The  circumcision  of  the  slaves,  which  destroys  the  system,  of  our 
opponents,  is  not  only  consonant  to  our  views,  but  appears  as  suitable 
as  the  circumcision  of  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham  by  Isaac  and  Jacob : 
it  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  heavenly  things.  As  natural  birth  gives  a 
title  to  circumcision  and  the  earthly  inheritance,  which  was  a  figure  of 
the  title  of  all  who  are  bom  of  the  Spirit,  to  enjoy  the  heavenly  inherit 
ance ;  so  the  circumcision  of  the  slaves  bought  with  money,  represented 
that  all  who  enter  into  Christ's  kingdom  are  bought  with  his  blood. 
The  circumcision  of  the  slaves  is  as  instructive  as  the  circumcision  of 
Isaac.  They  had  a  typical  holiness,  perfectly  the  same  as  the  natural 
posterity  of  Abraham.   The  puroose  of  God  in  the  circumcision  of  both 
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Abrakara's  posteri^  and  of  their  slaves,  was  totally  independent  of  per- 
BoaaJ  character.^ 

Such  a  circumeiaion,  then,  eould  not  imply,  that  the  individuals  had 
an  interest  in  the  spiritoal  promises  of  the  covenant    Indeed,  the  circum- 
cision of  slaves  did  not  make  them  partakers  even  of  the  temporal 
promises.    ^  Servants,"  says  Mr.  Haldane,  **  although  circumcised,  did 
not  possess  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  nor  were  looked 
upon  as  the  people  of  Ood.    They  had  no  share  of  the  land,  and  there 
was  no  precept  against  selling  them  to  another  nation,  when  they  would 
lose  all  privileges  of  Israel     This  also  manifestly  appears  from  many 
considerations.    In  many  of  the  laws,  the  dbtinction  between  Israel,  who 
were  the  Lord's  servants,  and  the  stranger,  is  stated.     Thus  they  might 
lend  on  usury  to  a  stranger,  but  not  to  their  brother,  Deut.  xxiii.  20. 
They  were  not  to  eat  what  died  of  itself;  they  were  to  give  it  unto 
the  stranger  that  was  in  their  gates,  that  he  might  eat  it,  or   they 
might  sell  it  to  an  alien ;  and  the  reason  given  is, '  For  thou  art  an  holy 
people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.'     Deut.  xiv.  21.     They  might  also  buy 
bondmen  and  bondmaids,  not  only  of  the  heathen  round  aboOI'them, 
bat  of  the  children  of  the  stranger  that  sojourned  among  them,  but  they 
could  not  keep  an  Israelite  a  bondman.     Lev.  xxv.  39—46.     Thus  it 
appears,  that  a  person  being  circumcised  did  not  thereby  become  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  the  chUdren  of  Abraham,  or  of  God's  peculiar  peo- 
ple."   The  Shechemites,  also,  as  Mr.  Haldane  observes,  were  circum- 
cised not  only  without  evidence  of  faith,  but  even  without  a  profession 
of  it,  which  could  not  have  been  done  with  the  approbation  of  Jacob, 
had  it  been  unlawful     Here,  then,  persons  are  circumcised  not  only  who 
had  no  evidence  of  being  interested  in  the  promises  of  the  covenant,  but 
who  were  shut  out  from  its  temporal  promises  most  expressly.     From  the 
spiritual  promises  they  were  excluded  as  long  as  they  continued  unbe- 
lievers, but  from  the  temporal  promise^i  they  were  excluded  for  ever. 
Persons,  then,  were  circumcised  who  never  could  obtain  an  interest  in 
some  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  of  which  circumcision  was  the 
token.     How  absurd,  then,  to  make  this  the  law  of  baptism ! 

But  that  circumcision,  as  a  seal,  had  a  personal  reference  to  infants,  is 
impossible.  Our  opponents  generally  say,  that  circumcision  was  a  seal 
of  spiritual  blessings ;  but  the  spiritual  blessing  of  which  it  is  said  to 
be  the  seal,  is  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  Now,  of  this 
spiritual  blessing  infants  do  not  partake — they  do  not  possess  the  faith  of 
Abraham.     Circumcision,  then,  cannot  seal  what  is  not  true.     To  all 

INPABrrS  IT  IS  EQUALLY  UNSUITABLE  AS  A  SEAL.       Noue  of  them  pOSSCSS 

the  faith  of  the  righteousness  of  which  circumcision  was  the  seal. — 
The  argument,  then,  from  circumcision,  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  ia 
utterly  groundless.  The  former  was  applied  to  those  who  were  mani- 
festly destitute  of  an  interest  in  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham. 
The  spiritual  or  emblematical  meaning  of  circumcision,  the  change  of 
the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  also  without  personal  reference  to  the 
circumcised  infants.  Infants  were  circumcised  in  the  fiesh,  but  were  not 
circufkncised  in  the  heart.  Fanaticism  itself  cannot  suppose,  that  all  the 
male  infants  of  Israel,  and  of  the  slaves  of  Israel,  were  renewed  by  the 
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Hdy  Spirit  before  the  eighth  da  j.  The  thing,  therefore,  that  is  shadowed 
by  circumcision,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  infants  who  were  circnmcised. 
In  this  it  differs  from  baptism  by  the  distance  of  hearen  and  earth. 

That  circumcision  had  no  personal  reference  to  the  individuals  circum- 
cised, is  also  erident  from  the  fact,  that  when  a  stranger  ^esired  to  eat 
the  passover,  all  the  males  of  his  family  must  be  <urcanicised«  **  And 
when  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and  will  keep  the  passover  to 
the  Lord,  let  all  his  males  be  circumcised,  and  then  kit  him  come  near 
and  keep  it."  Exod.  xii.  43.  Here  there  is  no  faith  i^uired  in  the 
person  who  desires  to  eat  the  passover,  nor  in  his  adult  malea^  whether 
children  or  slaves,  who  are  to  be  circumcised  as  the  condition  of  his  eat- 
ing the  passover.  The  circumcision  of  his  whole  male  family  takes 
place  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is,  then,  no  law  that  requires  even 
a  profession  of  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  in  order  to  entitle  a  stranger 
to  eat  the  passover.  There  is  no  condition  of  either  faith  or  character; 
and  had  he  a  thousand  unbelieving  children  and  slaves,  he  has  a  Divine 
warrant  to  circumcise  them. 

Oiflr'opponents  are  in  the  habit  of  insisting  that  baptism  has  come  in 
the  room  of  circumcision,  or  that  it  is  the  Christian  circumcision.  But 
this  is  a  most  groundless  figment,  for  which  there  is  no  plausible  founda- 
tion in  the  word  of  God.  Yet  the  thing  is  so  generally  received,  that  it 
is  taken  for  granted  as  a  first  principle.  To  overturn  it,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  call  for  its  proof.  Col.  iL  11, 12,  is  usuaUy  appealed 
to  as  giving  some  countenance  to  the  idea ;  and  Mr.  Ewing  is  confident 
that,  on  any  other  principle,  the  apostle's  reasoning  is  inconclasiye,  and 
eren  his  language  unintelligible.  Now,  it  is  very  strange  bow  this 
passage  can  be  made  to  speak  so  decisively  on  this  point.  Liet  us  hear 
it  speak  for  itself:  "  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circum- 
cision made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh 
by  the  circumcision  of  Christ :  Buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein 
also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God, 
who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  This  passage  says  not  a  word 
about  the  subject,  either  expressly  or  by  implication.  How,  then,  does 
Mr.  Ewing  extract  his  notion  from  it?  Why,  by  the  help  of  a  little 
management.  He  represents  the  apostle  as  saying,  "  Being  buried  with 
Christ  by  the  washing  of  baptism,  they  are  circumcised  with  the  circum- 
cision made  without  hands."  Ah,.  Mr.  Ewing,  can  your  conscience  allow 
you  to  put  so  profane  a  hand  on  the  word  of  God  7  He  that  can  take 
ihis  liberty  with  the  Scriptures,  may  prove  or  disprove  anything.  Does 
the  apostle  say,  **  Being  buried,  ye  are  circumcised  ?"  This  makes  the 
apostle  assert,  that  they  were  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made 
without  hands,  by  baptism.  But  this  is  not  the  apostle's  assertion.  He 
asserts,  that  they  were  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  in 
or  by  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision 
of  Christ.  What  is  said  of  baptism  is  something  additional.  By  no 
torture  are  the  words  capable  of  Mr.  Ewing's  gloss.  The  apostle  himself 
minutely  explains  how  they  weve  circumcised  in  Christ  It  is  a  circum- 
cision made  without  hands.  It  cannot,  then,  be  baptism ;  for  it  is  not 
without  hands.     This  circumcision  consists  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the 
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WIS  of  the  flesh.  The  external  circumcision  cut  off  a  part  of  the  flesh; 
the  circumcision  without  hands  puts  ofl"  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh. 
This  is  the  circumcision  of  Christ ;  the  other  was  the  circumcision  of 
the  law.  It  is  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  the  putting  off  the 
body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  that  is  here  expressly  called  the  circum- 
eision  of  ChrisL  It -is  called  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  to 
distinguish  it  from  its  type,  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh :  it  is  called  the 
circumcision  in  which  is  put  ofl"  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  fron  the  typical  circumcision,  which  did  not  cut  ofl"  sin,  but 
flesh :  it  is  called  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  to  distinguish  it  from  tlie 
circumcision  of  Moses.  No  language  can  be  mgre  express,  or  less  capa- 
ble of  perversion.  The  circumcision  here  spoken  of,  could  not  possibly 
be  baptism ;  because  it  is  a  circumcision  which  Christians  are  not  only 
said  to  hare  without  any  external  operation,  but  which  they  have  in 
Christ :  '*In  wham  ye  are  circumcised."  Christ  himself  performs  this 
circumcision,  and  we  have  it  in  him. 

This  passage  clearly  shows  us  what  came  in  the  room  of  circumcision. 
The  circumcision  made  without  hands,  came  in  the  room  of  the  circum- 
cision made  with  hands ;  the  putting  ofl"  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh 
came  in  the  room  of  the  cutting  off  the  foreskin ;  the  circumcision  of 
Christ  came  in  the  room  of  the  circumcision  of  Moses.  All  Christians 
ire  circumcised  in  heart,  as  all  Jewish  males  were  circumcised  in  the 
flesh.  The  Christian  ordinances  do  not  come  in  the  room  of  the  Jewish 
ordinances.  Were  this  the  case,  every  Jewish  ordinance  is  equally  en- 
titled to  a  substitute  or  successor.  Circumcision  has  no  peculiar  right 
lo  a  preference.  Every  Jewish  ordinance  signified  spiritual  things,  as 
well  as  circumcision.  They  are  all  fulfilled  in  their  emblematical  mean- 
ing, not  in  corresponding  ordinances.  For  anything  which  we  could 
learn  from  the  Old  Testament,  there  might  not  have  been  any  ritual 
ordinance  in  the  New. 

Circumcision  and  baptism  correspond  in  meaning.  They  both  relate 
to  the  removal  of  sin,  the  one  by  cutting,  the  other  by  washing.  The 
Lord's  supper  and  the  passover  have  a  resemblance  still  more  close ;  yet 
the  one  is  not  said  to  come  in  the  room  of  the  other.  Christ  himself 
has  come  in  the  room  of  the  passover ;  for  it  is  said,  "  Christ  our  Pas^ 
over  is  sacrificed  for  us."  The  Lord's  supper  is  a  feast  of  like  nature, 
bat  with  this  fundamental  diflerence,  which  equally  applies  to  baptism 
and  circumcision, — it  does  not  belong  to  the  same  persons.  The  Lord's 
sapper,  as  well  as  baptism,  belongs  solely  to  the  true  Israel  of  God :  the 
passover  belonged  to  the  carnal  Israel,  without  respect  to  their  faith  or 
character.  The  persons  whom  John  drove  from  his  baptism,  had  as 
flood  a  right  to  all  the  Jewish  ordinances  as  John  the  Baptist  himself. 
The  scrips,  and  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees,  with  the  whole  unbelieving 
body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  enjoyed  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, by  as  valid  a  title  as  the  apostles  of  Christ.  Neither  Jesus 
Bor  his  apostles  ever  forbade  this,  nor  made  any  observations  on  it  as  an 
impropriety.  The  ministrations  of  the  priests  were  never  objected  to ; 
becaure  they  were  carnal  men,  and  rejected  the  Messiah  when  he  mani- 
ftflled  himself  to  Israel.  This  is  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
2A 
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Jewish  ordinances  and  the  ordinances  of  the  church  of  Christ .  Thi 
former  shadowed  good  things  to  come,  and  were  appointecf  ibr  the 
nation  in  general,  which  had  only  a  typical  holiness ;  the  latter  are  tp* 
pointed  only  for  the  true  holy  people,  and  take  it  iot^arrnnttd,  thai  Qj 
who  partake  of  them,  enjoy  the  thing  figured  by  tliem.  # 

If  baptism  came  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  i#  wouUioioC  htve  com- 
*  menced  till  the  other  had  ceased;  nor  would  it  have  been  applied  to 
circumcised  persons.  Why  did  John  baptize  the  circamAs^  -Jews' 
before  the  manifestation  of  Christ?  Why  did  Jesus  biq^e  before  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation?  But  why  shall  we  labbilf  tet^nrertum' 
a  mere  figment  ?  There  is  no  need  to  establish,  by  arguments,  diat  b*p- 
tism  did  not  come  in  the  room  of  circumcision.  Our  opponents  MkI 
prove  that  it  did ;  and  for  this  they  have  not  the  shadow  of  proof.  They 
have  the  saying  of  divines,  but  this  is  the  highest  authority.  It  rests  on 
no  better  evidence  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  for  the  washing  of 
hands  before  meat ;  it  is  a  tradition  of  the  elders.  Even  if  it  did  come 
in  the  room  of  circumcision,  this  does  not  import  that  it  must  have  the 
same  subjects,  or  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  How  far  they  agree, 
and  how  far  they  differ,  must  be  learned  from  what  is  said  of  them 
respectively.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  from  general  principles,  how 
far  likeness  extends. 

Our  opponents  found  the  right  of  the  child  on  the  faith  of  the  imme- 
diate ancestor.  But  if  the  law  of  circumcision  is  to  regulate  baptism, 
the  posterity  of  a  belierer  have  a  right  to  baptism,  to  the  remotest  gene- 
rations, if  all  their  intermediate  progenitors  were  atheists.  The  child 
of  a  Jew  must  be  circumcised  without  any  respect  to  the  faith  of  the 
parent.  If,  then,  none  but  believers  have  a  right  to  obtain  baptism  for 
their  children,  the  law  of  circumcision  does  not  apply  to  it  Why,  then, 
should  it  apply  in  anything  else  ? 

It  is  said,  that  if  the  children  of  believers  are  not  baptized,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Jewish  church  are  greater  than  those  of  the  Christian  church. 
As  reasonably  may  this  be  said,  if  slaves  are  not  ba]>tized  with  their 
masters,  and  if  we  have  not  all  an  earthly  Canaan.  "We  have  no 
earthly  inheritance  like  Israel,"  says  Mr.  Haldane,  "  nor  are  Christian 
servants  entirely  exempted  from  work  one  day  in  seven,  nor  have  we  a 
sabbatic  year,  nor  a  jubilee  when  our  debts  are  discharged."  As  to 
parents  and  children,  circumcision  was  no  privilege  at  all.  Had  circum- 
cision made  the  children  of  the  Jews  heirs  either  of  Canaan  or  of  he^ 
ven,  it  might  be  considered  as  a  privilege,  but  it  did  neither.  It  was  not 
enjoined,  nor  ever  explained  as  a  privilege  to  individuals.  It  was  en- 
joined by  the  most  severe  penalty,  even  death.  The  females  had  no 
loss  by  the  want  of  it.  They  enjoyed  every  spiritual  privilege  equally 
with  the  males ;  and  the  want  of  circumcision  did  not  deprive  them  even 
of  any  temporal  privilege,  which  they  would  have  enjoyed.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  Paul  says  that  there  was  much  profit  in  circumcision.  Rom. 
iii.  1,  2.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  includes  females,  and  refers  to 
Israel  as  the  circumcised  nation.  Circumcision  is  here  taken  for  the 
whole  legal  dispensation  to  which  it  was  attached ;  for  the  chief  <^ 
these  privileges  was,  <*  that  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.'* 
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Kqm  the  females  hid  this  priyilege  equally  with  the  males.  It  was,  thea, 
nibSr  a  priyilege  to  the  females  to  be  freed  from  this  painful  rite. 
ImfiBtd,  nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  that  circumcision  could  not  be 
a  qpiritual  privneap^  than  that  the  females  were  excluded.  There  never 
was  a  spirinul  dniinction  between  male  and  female.  Circumcision  was 
a  part  ofihat  y^e,  from  which  the  ^iritual  Israelites  were  delivered  by 
■Christ.  It  is  strange,  then,  to  hear  Christians  speaking  of  it  as  a  spi- 
Btual  privilege.  It  arises  from  the  same  spirit  that  in  the  apostolic 
age  made  boU^ews  and  Qentiles  so  prone  to  return  to  the  weak  and 
begffarly^fllements.  He  must  be  a  babe  in  Christ,  who  i^annot  see  how 
moCh  the  privileges  of  the  new  dispensation  exceed  those  of  the  old, 
widipiii  taking  into  the  account  any  ordinance  in  the  room  of  circum- 
ciaion.  The  church  of  Israel  had  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh, — the 
church  of  the  New  Testament  have  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  Is 
not  this  an  immeasurable  enlargement  of  privileges?  The  child  of  the 
Christian  is  perfectly,  as  to  spiritual  things,  on  the  footing  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Jews,  for  circumcision  implied  nothing  to  them  individually. 
It  did  not  mark  them  as  the  children  of  God.  The  children  of  believers 
may  be  said,  in  one  point  of  view,  to  have  better  privileges,  for  they  have 
a  clearer  revelation.  They  possess  the  oracles  of  Qod  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  the  Jews  did.  Circumcision  secured  to  the  circumcised 
person  no  blessing  either  temporal  or  spiritual:  it  was  enforced  hy  the 
penalty  of  death  :  it  was  not  enjoined  on  all  Jewish  children :  it  was  not 
enjoined  on  believers  in  other  ncUions ;  it  could  not,  then,  be  a  spiritual 
privilege  to  individuals.  The  edification  that  it  contained  was  as  avail- 
able to  females,  who  were  excluded  from  it,  as  to  the  males  on  whom  it 
was  enjoined. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  that  circumcision  had  no  personal 
application  to  the  circumcised  individual,  than  the  circumstance  that 
thu  ordinance  was  inapplicable  to  females, — the  one  half  of  the  seed  of 
Israel.  Had  it  been  of  any  spiritual  advantage,  or  had  it  been  appointed 
to  mark  the  character  of  those  to  whom  it  was  applied,  would  females 
have  been  excluded  ?  Were  they  not  heirs  of  heaven  equally  with  the 
males?  Had  circumcision,  then,  been  appointed  to  designate  the  heirs 
of  the  everlasting  inheritance,  it  must  have  been  extended  to  females. 
It  is  said,  the  Abrahamic  covenant  contained  spiritual  blessings :  infants 
had  its  seal;  why,  then,  shall  not  infants  have  baptism?  1  reply,  the 
one  half  of  Jewish  infants  had  not  the  seal,  which  demonstrates  that 
the  seal  had  no  personal  application  to  the  individual. 

It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  better  evidence  that  women  should  eat  the 
Lord's  supper,  than  there  is  that  infants  should  be  baptized.  Now,  were 
this  true,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Not  that  we  should  baptize  infants, 
to  be  consistent  in  admitting  females  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper ;  but  that 
females  should  be  excluded  from  .the  Lord's  supper,  as  well  as  infants 
from  baptism.  This  is  the  popish  argument  to  induce  Protestants  to 
receive  the  traditions  of  the  Romish  church.  They  tell  us,  '*  Ye  have 
changed  dipping  into  sprinkling  by  the  authority  of  the  church ;  ye  have 
no  better  authority  for  infant  baptism  itself:  why,  then,  do  ye  not  receive 
transnhstantiation  on  the  same  authority?**    I  alwa)^  ^^^h  ^^^  ^^^ 
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brethren  who  practise  infant  baptism,  do  not  ground  their  {wactice  os 
the  authority  of  the  church,  but  on  their  view  of  Scripture ;  and  that 
the  argument  is  false,  because  it  justifies  one  tradition  by  another.  They 
tell  us,  also,  that  we  have  no  authority  for  the  change  of  the  Sabbath, 
but  the  authority  of  the  church ;  and  sonae  piedo-bapUsts  teii  us,  that  we 
have  no  better  authority  for  the  Lord's  day  than  for  in^nt  baptism.  I 
give  the  same  reply  to  both.  As  soon  as  1  am  convinced  that  this  is  the 
case,  I  will  give^up  the  Lord's  day.  Much  as  I  value  that  day,  I  will 
not  receive  a  cargo  of  Romish  trumpery  in  order  to  license  me  to  retain 
it.  If  the  Loidis  day  has  no  better  authority  than  the  tradition  of  the 
church,  or  the  arguments  that  support  infant  baptism,  let  it  fall.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  Sabbath  rests  on  pillars  as  firm  as  those  of 
creation,  being  appointed  before  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  grounded  on 
reasons  that  are  as  lasting  as  the  world.  And  the  particular  day  is 
ascertained  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the 
Lord's  day.  But  I  will  not  here  enter  into  proof,  because  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  controversy.  Even  granting  that  it  has  no  better  proof 
than  infant  baptism,  the  latter  is  not  relieved.  In  like  manner,  if  there 
is  no  better  authority  for  the  eating  of  the  Lord's  supper  by  females^ 
than  there  is  for  infant  baptism,  both  must  fall  together. 

But  they  who  make  this  objection,  must  have  read  the  Scriptures  with 
little  reflection.  That  women  did  eat  the  Lord's  supper,  there  is  the 
fullest  and  most  direct  evidence.  "  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread."  Acts  xx.  7.  Here  it 
is  said  of  the  disciples  without  any  exception,  that  they  came  togethet 
to  eat  the  Lord's  supper.  If,  then,  women  are  disciples  as  well  as  men, 
there  is  here  the  most  direct  evidence  that  they  ate  the  Lord's  supper. 
Paul  delivered  the  Lord's  supper  with  the  rest  of  the  ordinances  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  without  exception,  1  Cor.  xi.  23 ;  if,  then,  there  were 
females  in  the  church,  they  are  included  equally  with  the  males.  That 
females  were  members  of  the  churches,  is  clear  fi*om  the  same  chapter; 
for  Paul  speaks  of  a  regulation  with  respect  to  them.  Besides,  from  the 
whole  account,  it  is  evident  that  all  iu  the  church  are  equally  concerned 
in  eating  the  supper :  **  When  ye  come  together,  therefore,  into  one 
place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper."  'This  shows  that  the 
primary  intention  of  their  meetings  was  to  eat  the  supper ;  and  that  they 
partook  of  it  without  exception.  The  word  translated  man  also  in  the 
directions,  verses  28 — 34,  includes  both  male  and  female.  Besides,  it 
is  expressly  said,  that  under  this  dispensation,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female. 

But  though  I  have  shown  that  there  is  direct  proof  that  women  ate 
the  Lord's  supper,  I  do  not  consider  that  this  is  necessary.  Had  I  no 
other  evidence  than  that  they  were  baptized,  I  should  consider  this 
perfectly  sufficient,  if  no  restriction  were  given  in  any  other  part  of 
Scripture.  I  do  not  object  to  inference;  on  the  contrary,  I  receive 
what  is  made  out  by  inference,  just  as  I  receive  the  most  direct  state- 
ment. But  an  inference  is  not  a  guess,  or  conjecture,  or  probability,  or 
conceit,  drawn  at  random ;  it  must  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  prin- 
ciple firom  which  it  is  deduced.    If  it  is  not,  it  should  not  be  dignified 
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with  the  name  of  inference.  The  person  who  is  admitted  to  one  ordi* 
nance  of  a  church,  is  admitted  to  all,  if  there  is  no  limitation.  Indeed, 
the  person  who  is  admitted  into  a  church,  must  have  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  church,  if  there  is  no  limitation.  Is  it  not  for  these  ordinances 
that  a  church  exists.  But  ace  we  for  this  reason  to  infer,  that  as 
infants  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  received  circumcision,  a  rite  that 
supposed  no  character  in  the  person  circumcised,  they  should  under  the 
Ciiristian  dispensation  receive  baptism,  which  supposes  that  ail  baptized 
persons  are  washed  from  sin  through  the  belief  of  the  truth  ?  In  giving 
the  Lord's  supper,  had  any  directions  been  added  thi|»  confined  it  to 
males,  as  the  commission  confines  baptism  to  believers,  then  no  inference 
could  establish  the  right  of  females.  There  is  not  the  smallest  similarity 
between  the  cases. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Jewish  church  was  the  same  with  the 
Christian.  There  is  just  such  a  portion  of  truth  in  this  assertion,  as  to 
enable  it  to  impose  on  the  ignorant.  But  with  respect  to  every  thing 
which  can  concern  this  argument,  it  is  manifestly  false.  Is  the  Christian 
church  that  rejected  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  same  with 
the  Jewish  church,  which,  by  God's  own  appointment,  contained  the 
whole  nation  7  Was  the  church  into  which  its  members  were  born,  the 
same  with  the  church  whose  members  must  be  born  from  above,— 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
bat  of  God  7  Was  the  church  that  admitted  every  stranger  to  its  pass- 
over,  without  any  condition  of  faith  or  character,  merely  on  complying 
with  a  certain  regulation  that  gave  circumcision  to  their  males,  without 
any  condition  of  faith  or  character,  the  same  with  the  church  that  re- 
quires faith  and  true  holiness  in  all  who  enjoy  its  ordinances?  Was  the 
church  that  contained  the  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees, — the 
most  cruel,  determined,  open,  and  malignant  enemies  of  Christ, — the  same 
with  that  church  into  which  such  persons  could  not  enter  without  a 
spiritual  birth  7  The  church  of  Israel  was  the  nation  of  Israel,  and  as 
a  whole  could  no  more  be  called  the  church  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  of 
that  phrase  in  the  New  Testament,  than  the  nation  of  England  can  be 
called  the  church  of  Christ.  It  is  said  that  a  similar  corruption  has 
taken  place  in  the  church  of  Christ  But  this  observation  proceeds  on 
a  fundamental  mistake.  The  very  constitution  of  the  Jewish  church 
recognised  the  membership  of  carnal  persons.  It  did  not  make  the 
distinction  between  those  born  after  the  flesh,  and  those  born  after  the 
Spirit  There  was  no  law  to  exclude  the  Pharisees,  or  even  the  Saddu- 
cees, ftom  the  Jewish  church.  Their  doctrines  and  practices  were 
condemned  by  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  was  no  corruption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  to  contain  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constitution  of  the  churches  of  Christ  rejects  such  persons,  and  provides 
for  their  expulsion.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  church  that  receives  or 
retains  them.  The  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  as  wide  as  the 
distance  between  earth  and  heaven. 

As  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  church,  they  are  all  abolished. 
Christ  himself, 'when  on  earth,  could  not  be  a  priest  in  it,  but  he  is  the 
<Nily  priest  of  the  Christian  church.  "  For  the  priesthood  being  changed^ 
2a2  30 
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there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law."  Whatever  unitf: 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  Jewish  church  and  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  does  not  consist  in  sameness  of  members,  or  of  ordinances. 
The  one,  by  its  constitution,  included  carnal  members ;  the  other,  by  its 
constitution,  admits  spiritual  members  only.  This,  then,  is  the  only 
point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  can  have  any  reference  to  the  contro- 
versy on  baptism.  This  difference  existing,  no  number  of  points  of 
coincidence  can  avail  our  opponents. 

The  church  of  Israel  was  the  type  of  the  church  of  the  New  T«6ta« 
ment,  containing  no  doubt  the  body  of  the  people  of  God  at  that  time  oo  ^ 
the  earth,  and  in  this  point  of  view,  may  be  called  the  same.  Both  are 
called  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  both  were  such,  but  in  a  different  sense. 
The  one  was  a  kingdom  of  this  world ;  the  other  is  a  kingdom  not  of 
this  world.  God's  kingdom  of  IsraePcontained  many  who  did  not  belong 
to  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  and  some  belonged  to  his  spiritual  -kingdom, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  t)'pical  kingdom.  All  the  believers  belong 
to  the  church  of  Christ,  but  all  believers  did  not  belong  to  the  chuich 
of  Israel. 

As  the  church  of  Israel  was  the  church  of  God,  typical  of  his  true 
church,  and  containing  in  every  successive  age  a  remnant  of  the  spiritual  . 
seed  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  the  New  Testament 
church  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  under  the  figure  of  Israel,  Zion,  Jeru- 
salem, God's  holy  mountain,  the  tabernacle  of  David,  6lc,  &c.  This 
cannot  possibly  apply  literally,  and  is  explained  by  the  apostles  as 
referring  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  In  like  manner,  the  book  of 
Revelation  speaks  of  measuring  the  temple.  The  reality  is  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  that  which  was  its  type.  The  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
also,  is  spoken  of  as  a  re-union  into  their  own  olive-tree.  A  correct 
view  of  this  peculiarity  is  of  great  importance,  and  I  perceive  that  it  is 
very  much  misunderstood  by  our  opponents ;  but  as  it  has  no  concern 
with  this  controversy,  I  will  not  enter  on  any  discussion  foreign  to  my 
subject  As  to  this  controversy,  I  care  not  what  sameness  our  opponents 
may  pretend  to  find  between  the  church  of  Israel  and  the  church  of 
Christ,  as  long  as  they  are  different  in  members  and  ordinances. 

9.  My  ninth  observation  is,  that  baptism  is  not  the  seal  of  the  new 
covenant.  That  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  seals  of  the  cor^ 
nant,  is  a  doctrine  so  common,  and  a  phraseology  so  established,  that  it 
is  received  without  question  as  a  first  principle.  They  who  measure 
truth  by  the  attainments  of  our  ancestors,  look  upon  the  questioning  of 
this  dogma  as  a  kind  of  impiety  and  heresy;  and  even  the  modern 
Independents,  who  have  professed  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  Bible,  have 
very  generally  continued  to  speak  in  the  same  language.  While  I 
highly  respect  and  value  the  ancient  writers  who  speak  in  this  manner, 
I  strongly  protest  against  it  as  unscriptural,  and  as  laying  a  foundation 
for  receiving  other  things  on  the  authority  of  man.  Let  our  ancestors 
have  all  the  esteem  and  gratitude  to  which  they  are  entitled, — but  that 
fMeem  is  much  misplaced,  if  it  leads  us  to  follow  them  in  anything  in 
which  they  have  not  followed  Christ.  In  many  things  their  attainments 
were  great,  and  their  writings  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study; 
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Imt  in  some  things  thej  were  mistaken,  and  reverence  for  them  ought 
not  to  induce  us  to  receive  their  errors.     It  is  disgraceful  to  Christians, 
that  they  continue  to  hold  the  errors  of  their  unworthy  ancestors,  and 
'  to  feel  a  reverence  for  the  unscriptural  phrasedogy  of  ancient  divines, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Pharisees  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders.     Is  there 
any  Jewish  tradition  more  void  of  scriptural  authority,  than  that  which 
designates  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  seeds  of  the  new  covenant  f 
There  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  any  single  portion  that  can  bear 
fliicb  a  meaning.     And  what  can  the  wisest  of  men  know  about  these 
things,  but  What  God  has  told  us  ?     He  has  not  said  that  baptism  is  a 
seal.     Circumcision  was  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham.     This  was  God's  seal  to  the  truth,  till  the  letter  was  abolished. 
The  Spirit  of  truth  is  the  seaJ,  and  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  by 
him  is  the  thing  signified  by  circumcision  in  the  flesh.     The  circumcised 
nation  was  typical  of  the  church  of  Christ,  for  the  apostle  says,  "  we  are 
the  circumcision,  which  worship  God  in  the  spirit ;"  and  ''  circumcision 
18  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter."     The  circum- 
cision of  the  Jews  was  the  letter,  of  which  the  circumcision  of  the  heart 
in  Christians  is  the  spirit.     The  Christian,  then,  has  a  more  exalted 
seal  than  circumcision — he  has  the  Spirit  of  God,  *'  whereby  he  is  sealed 
nnto  the  day  of  redemption."     Ephes.  iv.  30.     When  sinners  believe  in 
Christ,  they  are  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  *'  the 
earnest  of  their  inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session."    Eph.  i.  13.    The  seal,  then,  that  comes  in  the  room  of  cir- 
cnmcision,  is  the  seal  of  the  Spirit.     Circumcision  sealed  God's  truth 
to  Abraham,  and  all  who  ever  shall  have  the  faith  of  Abraham.     It  was 
applied  to  the  typical  nation  without  respect  to  character ;  but  the  seal 
or  the  Spirit  is  applied  to  none  but  believers,  and  to  believers  of  all 
nations  as  well  as  Jews.     When  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  in  the  heart  of 
the  believer,  is  the  seal  of  God's  truth,  there  is  no  need  of  any  other 
seal.     Baptism  represents  the  belief  of  the  truth  in  a  figure,  and  takes 
h  for  granted  that  they  are  believers  to  whom  it  is  applied — but  it  is  no 
seal  of  this.    They  may  appear  to  be  Christians  tonday,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  baptized;   to-morrow  they  may  prove  the  contrary,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  have  been  sealed  by  baptism.    He  that  is  once 
sealed  by  the  Spirit,  is  secured  to  eternity. 

10.  My  last  observation  is,  that  to  place  the  grounds  of  infant  baptism 
oo  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  is  to  make  intelligent  obedience  impossible 
to  most  Christians.  If  no  believer  can  know  what  the  Liord  requires  in 
this  matter,  till  he  understands  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  very  many 
ooald  not  act  at  all.  Can  any  man  think  that  God  would  leave  the 
grounds  of  this  duty  so  enveloped  in  darkness?  When  the  most  illite- 
rate heathen,  or  the  most  ignorant  savage,  believes  the  Gospel,  five 
minutes  will  be  enough  to  prove  to  him  the  duty  of  being  baptized  as  a 
bdiever.  But  if  he  has  children,  when  will  he  be  able  to  baptize  them 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham  ?  The  most  acute  writers 
who  have  been  all  their  lives  engaged  in  the  study  of  it,  and  in  defence 
of  infant  baptism  fVom  it,  are  not  able  to  keep  themselves  from  speaking 
in  many  things  like  children.    And  afler  all  their  striving,  they  haye 
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not  been  able  to  make  out  a  consistent  scheme.    It  is  only  the  prejiw 
dices  of  the  public,  which  are  universally  and  stron^y  in  their  favour, 
that  screen  them  from  the  ridicule  of  the  most  childish  trifling.     Many 
of  themselves,  after  wasting  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  adjusting 
a  scheme,  are  obliged  to  tear  it  down  with  their  own  hands.     In  my 
ignorance,  I  made  the  attempt,  as  well  as  others;  but  I  'found  I  must 
either  give  up  the  Bible,  or  give  up  infant  baptism.     If,  then,  it  is  so 
difficult  a  thine,  to  make  out  a  plausible  case  in  defence  of  infant 
baptism  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  even  with  all  the  advantages 
that  constant  study  affords,  what  must  be  the  situation  of  the  newly 
converted  pagan  1     Has  God  left  him  in  such  a  condition  that  he  cannot 
know  whether  he  ought  to  baptize  his  children,  till  he  can  penetrate  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham  t     Mr.  Ewing  complains  that 
many  persons  go  over  from  the  Independent  churches  to  the  Baptists, 
before  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject    Now  this  may 
be  true,  if  he  means  that  they  are  not  able  to  discuss  with  him  the 
popping  system,  or  the  Abrahamic  covenant     Bui  it  is  not  true,  as 
respects  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptural  grounds  for  that  ordinance. 
Five  minutes  are  sufficient  to  convince  any  man,  who  is  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  who  comes  to  the  Scriptures  like  a  little  child.    I  have  written 
a  large  book  to  prove  what  I  believe  might  be  clearly  pointed  out  in  a 
few  minutes,  if  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  in  all  things  the  teachable* 
ness  of  a  little  child.     Every  believer  must  be  as  a  little  child ;  he 
cannot  receive  the  truth  but  as  a  little  child.     But  it  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  truth  itself,  that  all  Christians  are  of  this  character.     With  re4>eet 
to  any  thing  in  which  we  are  not  taught  by  the  Spirit,  we  are  as  un- 
teachable  and  perverse  as  the  world.     Christ's  institutions,  therefore,  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented,  are  despised  and  corrupted,  even  by  bis  own 
children.     How  soon  was  the  Lord's  supper  corrupted  by  the  church  at 
Corinth !     And  by  our  long  sojourning  in  Babylon,  we  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  speak  her  language,  that  we  have  in  a  great  measure  cor- 
rupted our  own.     Babylonish  words,  Babylonish  accent,  Babylonish 
rites,  may  still  be  discovered  in  the  school  of  Christ 

There  is  not  one  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
has  been  left  untouched  by  the  wisdom  of  man.  Some  of  them  have 
been  abandoned  as  worn  out  by  time :  others  of  them  have  been  entirely 
new-modelled,  so  that  not  a  feature  of  them  remains  as  it  came  from 
his  hand :  and  many  things  have  been  added,  of  which  no  vestige  is 
found  in  the  word  of  God.  Baptism  has  been  changed  both  in  its  form 
and  in  its  subjects ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  observe,  with  what  perverse- 
ness  even  Christians  cling  to  the  innovations.  In  this  we  see  remarkably 
fulfilled  what  our  Lord  charges  on  the  Pharisees.  The  commandment 
of  God  requires  children  to  support  their  parents  when  destitute,  but  the 
Pharisees  delivered  men  from  this  commandment  by  substituting  some- 
thing for  it.  **  Thus,"  says  Christ,  "  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  your  tradition."  Matt  xv.  6.  Now,  the  like  has 
taken  place  with  respect  to  baptism.  The  ordinance  that  Jesus  appointed 
was  an  immersion  in  water,  as  a  figure  of  the  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  of  the  believer  with  him.    The  wisdom  of  man 
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has  changed  immersion  into  pouring  or  sprinkling  a  little  water  on  the 
face,  without  any  reference  to  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  This  is 
the  substitute  for  the  Lord's  commandment.  Is  not  this  the  very  thing 
that  Christ  charges  on  the  Pharisees?  The  Pharisees  told  their  disci- 
ples that  the  carbon  or  gift  would  be  a  substitute  for  obeying  the  com- 
mandment of  God;  and  we  are  told,  that  though  immersion  was  the 
original  mode  of  baptism,  yet  pouring  or  sprinkling  will  answer  the  same 
end,  and  be  sufficient  for  baptism  Others  whose  principles  will  not 
allow  them  the  use  of  this  antichristian  liberty,  do  still  greater  violence 
to  the  Scriptures,  by  forcing  them  to  speak  what  they  wish.  Ah,  rny 
fellow-Christians,  why  will  ye  follow  the  Pharisees  in  making  void  the 
commandment  of  God  ? 

In  like  manner,  the  invention  of  man  in  baptizing  infants  has  totally 
set  aside  the  ordinance  of  God.  Jesus  commands  believers  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  but  since  the  Pharisees  have  introduced  infant  baptism,  Christ's 
baptism  is  not  known,  so  far  as  the  other  extends.  The  baptizing  of 
•ersons  in  infancy  is  made  to  stand  as  a  substitute  for  the  baptism  of 
belierers,  which  Christ  appointed.  Christ's  ordinance,  then,  has  been 
Mally  abolished,  and  a  human  invention  both  in  mode  and  subjects  has 
taken  its  name.  So  true  it  is  that  every  invention  of  man  in  the  things 
'of  Ood,  has  a  tendency  to  supplant  some  part  of  Divine  truth. 

Sbction  rV.— Thus  have  we  seen,  from  the  most  impartial  examina- 
tion, that  infant  baptism  has  not  in  the  word  of  God  an  inch  of  solid 
IpKNind  on  which  to  stand.  The  apostolic  commission  commands  the 
baptism  of  believers,  and  of  believers  only.  No  lawful  interpretation 
can  introduce  infants  into  that  commission,  or  give  authority  to  dispense 
with  the  baptizing  of  believers.  No  instance  of  the  baptism  of  an  infant 
is  to  be  found  among  the  documents  of  the  apostolic  practice.  A  child 
may  perceive  the  insufficiency  of  the  argument  from  the  households. 
The  Abrahamic  covenant  has  no  bearing  on  this  subject.  Baptism,  I 
have  shown  to  be  immersion,  by  a  strength  of  evidence  that  no  true 
scholar — no  sound  critic — will  ever  attempt  to  overturn.  Let  the  child- 
ren <^  God  renounce  the  traditions  of  men ;  let  them  submit  with  hu- 
mility and  with  gratitude  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ  In  the  keeping 
of  his  commandments,  there  is  a  great  reward.  '*  He  that  hath  my 
commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me,  and  I  will 
lore  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him.  This  is  the  love  of  God, 
that  ye  keep  his  commandments. — Why  calljre  me.  Lord,  Lord,  and  do 
not  the  things  that  I  say?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 


REPLY  TO  REMARKS  ON  MR.  CARSOn's  TREATISE  ON  BAPTISM,  CONTAINED 
IN  A  NOTE  IN  MR.  BICKERSTETU's  LATE  WORK  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJBPT. 

Section  I. — In  religious  controversy  it  is  a  ^eat  adran^ige  to  hav» 
an  opponent  who  is  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  God^nd  who  caif 
be  viewed  as  writing  with  a  paramount  regard  to  the  authority  tii  Otl%l 
ture.  With  many  controversialists  the  object  evidently  is,  not  t¥  liper- 
tain,  with  exactness  and  certainty,  the  testimony  of  God ;  but  wilfi  ait 
licentiousness  to  exert  ingenuity  to  defend  the  cause  they  have  espoused, 
and  evade  the  conclusions  of  their  antagonists.  The  aim  is  to  defend  a 
favourite  cause  and  put  down  opposition ;  hot  to  search  for  truth,  ajd 
exhibit  it  with  evidence.  To  avoid  reprehending  such  writers  f^^fc 
severity,  is  neither  possible  nor  warrantable.  The  artifices  of  sophistiy 
are  as  dishonest  as  those  of  pickpockets  or  swindlers,  and  they  are  macb 
more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  nrankind.  The  delinquents  ought  not 
only  to  be  obliged  to  restore  what  they  have  unjustly  taken  away;  but 
to  suffer  exemplary  punishment  as  a  warning  to  others. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  am  peculiarly  favoured,  in  having  an  oppo* 
nent  whom  I  respect  and  love  for  the  truth's  sake  that  dwelleth  in  him ; 
and  it  is  my  resolution  not  to  sink  the  probe  a  hair's  breadth  more 
deeply  than  the  cure  of  the  wound  requires.  Mr.  Bickersteth  I  belieTe 
to  be  eminently  a  man  of  God.  But  I  must  defend  truth  at  every  expense. 
I  shall  know  no  man  who  opposes  it.  The  word  of  God  is  my  only  stand- 
ard. It  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  and  more  ad- 
vantageous to  my  interest,  to  write  only  on  such  subjects  as  would  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  Christians.  Yet  with  the  full  for^ 
sight  of  all  the  unpopularity  that  attends  opposition  to  popular  errors,  I 
have  often  come  forward  to  the  support  of  injured  truth.  It  is  in  itself 
a  grievous  thing,  that  the  time  and  talents  of  God^s  people,  instead  of 
being  wholly  employed  against  the  common  enemy,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  common  faith,  should  be  employed  in  opposing  each  other ;  but 
while  error  is  to  be  found  among  them,  the  thing  is  unavoidable.  It 
may  be  afflictive  to  us,  but  the  God  of  wisdom  must  have  some  wise  pur- 
pose' to  serve  by  it. 

The  remarks  on  my  Treatise  on  Baptism,  which  are  contained  in  a 
note  in  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Bickersteth,  he  tells  tis  are 
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from'the  poo  of  a  friend.  *  But  as  Mr.  Bickersteth  has  identified  himself 
with  his  friend,  by  publishing  the  remarks  in  his  book,  I  shall  make  him 
accountable  for  every  thing  m  them.  As  I  have  not  yet  read  a  line  of 
Mr.  Bickersteth's  work,  except  the  appendix,  I  shall  confine  my  obser- 
Tations  to  the  remarks  of  his  friend. 

"  Mr.  C.  treats  in. his  work,''  says  the  writer,  **  first  of  the  mode,  and 
next  of  the  subjects  of  baptism.  The  choice  of  this  order  is  itself  in* 
struct] ve.  The  main  topic  is  made  secondary  to  one  quite  subordinate.'' 
I  am  the  most  successful  author  that  ever  wrote  a  book.  Most  authors 
are  very  well  contented  if  they  yield  instruction  in  the  things  in  which 
they  intend  to  instruct  But  it  is  my  privilege,  it  seems,  to  yield 
instruction  utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  contemplation.  To  express 
an  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  mode  and 
of  the  subjects  of  baptism,  by  the  order  of  treating  them,  never  once 
crossed  my  mind.  I  chose  this  order  merely  as  the  most  natural.  It  is 
sorely  neural  to  treat  of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  before  treating  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  Ihing  meant  is  applicable.  I  believe  it  is  not 
onnsual  for  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  to  follow  this  order. 
Bttt  if  any  Ane  chooses  to  follow  a  different  order,  I  have  not  the 
■Uglge^i  objection.  I  am  just  like  the  preacher,  who,  in  expounding 
Pc^[er^s  address  to  the  lame  man  whom  he  was  about  to  heal,  said,  **  My 
friends,  this  may  with  equal  propriety  be  translated  either  silver  and 
gold,  or  gold  and  silver."  Indeed,  many  would  choose  to  handle  the 
most  important  part  of  the  subject  last,  that  it  might  leave  the  stronger 
iflppfession.  In  oratory,  some  choose  to  urge  the  strongest  grounds  first, 
winle  others  prefer  placing  them  last.  Had  I  thought  it  useful  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  mode  and  of  the  sub- 
jects of  baptism,  I  would  not  have  accomplished  the  thing  by  insinuar 
tion,  or  indirectly ;  I  have  confidence  enough  to  state  my  meaning  in 
direct  terms.  Instead  of  designing  to  draw  peculiar  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  mode,  I  consider  both  mode  and  subjects  altogether 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  this  ordinance.  If  the  thing  signified 
bj  the  word,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  not  performed  on  the  subjects,  it 
cannot  be  baptism ;  for  what  is  baptism  but  the  thing  signified  by  the 
wordt  If  the  persons  baptized  are  not  the  persons  appointed  to  be  bap- 
tized, it  cannot  be  Christian  baptism,  although  in  mode  it  may  be  per* 
fectly  correct ;  for  Christian  baptism  is  not  every  immersion  of  persons, 
but  an  immersion  of  certain  persons  for  a  certain  purpose. 

In  my  turn  I  shall  say,  and  for  the  truth  of  the  observation  I  appeal 
to  every  impartial  reader,  that  this  assertion  of  the  writer  is  very 
instructive.  It  shows  most  clearly  that  he  is  deeply  prejudiced,  and 
that  he  looks  at  evidence  through  a  perverted  medium.  He  sees  goblins 
which  have  no  existence,  but  in  his  own  disordered  imagination.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  that  such  a  person  should  see  infant  sprinkling  in 
Scripture,  when  he  sees  in  my  work  an  opinion  expressed  which  never 
occurred  to  myself  7  Had  I  lived  in  former  times,  and  had  the  writer 
been  giving  an  account  of  my  sentiments  on  baptism,  he  would  have 
represented  me  as  holding  the  opinion  referred  to.  I  can  believe  he  is 
■incere  in  taking  such  a  meaning  from  the  order  of  treating  the  subject ; 
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but  Terily  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment  that  t^pm^abit te 
exert  so  much  charity. 

"  This,"  continues  the  writer,  <<  is  the  common  tendency  in  1^  vehe- 
ment advocate  of  his  views."  Not  only,  it  seems,  is  the  opinion  of 
comparative  importance  expressed  by  the  order  of  treatment,  but  it  is 
vehemence  that  originates  this  opinion.  Is  this  assertion  founded  oo 
evidence  ?  May  not  such  an  opinion  be  both  entertained  and  expressed 
by  the  coolest  advocate  of  the  doctrine  t  The  writer  has  expressed  an 
opinion  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  subjects.  Is  this  to  be 
ascribed  to  vehemence? 

I  have  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  the  strongest  and  most  decided 
views ;  but  I  have  no  disproportionate  zeal  for  the  mode  over  that  of 
the  subjects,  nor  for  both  mode  and  subjects  over  other  things.  I  never 
make  them  the  standard  for  estimating  a  man's  Christianity,  nor  even 
for  his  advancement  in  the  Divine  life.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bickersteth 
and  I  are  more  united  in  the  things  which  we  both  believe  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  than  we  are  with  many  who  may  agree  with  us 
respectively  as  to  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism.  The  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  only,  I  recognise  as  the  bond  of  union  amohg  Christians. 
Is  it,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  to  insinuate  that,  with  refspecl  to  my 
views  of  baptism,  "  the  ritual  prevails  over  the  personal,  the  tone  of  the 
Jew  replaces  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  V*  Can  there  be  a  more  groqnd* 
less  calumny  ?  I  set  no  value  on  a  rite  separate  from  the  import  of  it. 
Is  it  wise  in  the  Church  of  England  to  tax  its  neighbours  with  too  great 
attention  to  rites?  The  rites  of  God's  appointment  lvalue  most  highly: 
but  I  value  them  only  as  they  are  applied  to  the  persons  for  whom  God 
appointed  them,  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  God  appointed  them. 
Were  all  the  people  of  England  to  ask  me  to  baptize  them,  I  would  not 
baptize  an  individual  but  those  appointed  by  Christ  to  be  baptized. 
The  mere  rite  could  profit  them  nothing.  In  urging  compliance  with 
the  appointments  of  Christ,  I  never  distinguish  between  things  of  a 
ritual  nature  and  other  things.  All  things  commanded  by  Chriat 
demand  equal  obedience.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  Christ  has 
commanded  immersion.  Were  it  the  very  least  of  all  his  command- 
ments, it  is  to  me  better  than  life.  This  is  the  spirit  with  which  I  read 
the  Scriptures.  I  never  balance  the  importance  of  different  things, 
with  a  view  to  keep  the  one  and  violate  the  other.  Every  thing  that 
God  commands  is  important,  and  bonds  and  death  ought  to  be  endured 
rather  than  disobey. 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Bickersteth,  I  charge  your  conscience  as  a  Christian. 
You  have  identified  yourself  with  your  friend,  by  adopting  his  remarks. 
I  ask  you  before  God,  whether  you  think  that  the  order  of  handling 
the  subject  of  baptism,  with  respect  to  mode  and  subjects,  indicates  an 
opinion  of  superiority  of  importance — whether  you  believe  that  such  an 
opinion  indicates  vehemence,  and  whether  you  think  it  indicates  a  Jewish 
tone,  and  the  absence  of  a  Christian  spirit  ?  You  must  give  an  account 
of  these  reckless  insinuations.  It  is  a  very  inauspicious  commencement 
to  begin  with  calumny.  ''  In  the  former  part,"  says  Mr.  Bickersteth's 
friend, ''  Mr.  C.  replies  to  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw,  two  Independent 
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rikiiiisldn^adTocates  of  piBdo-baptisin,  and  the  latter  of  them  well  known 
by  othet  works.  Mr.  Ewing  had  advanced  a  strange  theory  of  the  deri- 
Tatido  oT  the  Greek  word  haptOt  from  which  he  inferred  that  both  the 
word  itaelf  and  its  derivative  baptizo,  apply  in  their  native  meaning, 
alike  to  dipping,  pouring,  or  sprinkhng,  or  any  application  of  water. 
He  maintained  further,  that  immersion  was  not  commonly,  if  at  all,  used 
in  the  baptisms  mentioned  in  Scripture.  This  no  sound  critic  would 
maintain,  and  no  consistent  churchman  is  called  upon  to  believe.  Mr. 
C.  refutes  effectively  these  positions  of  Mr.  Ewing ;  but  the  conclusions 
he  establishes,  so  far  from  proving  his  point,  that  immersion  is  essential 
to  Christian  baptism,  really  prove  the  exact  reverse.  A  few  words  will 
briefly  explain  this."  However  wild  and  extravagant  are  Mr.  Ewing's 
criticisms  on  the  origin  and  use  of  the  word  in  dispute,  they  were  at  the 
time  lauded  as  triumphant  and  unanswerable  by  the  reviews  and  the 
periodical  press.  The  reviewers  now,  I  am  told,  are  boasting  of  the 
exploits  performed  in  this  note.  If  I  have  refuted  effectively  the  posi- 
tions of  Mr.  Ewing,  I  pledge  myself  to  refute  as  effectively  the  positions 
of  this  writer.  He  says,  that  the  conclusions  which  I  have  established, 
■o  far  from  proving  my  point,  that  immersion  is  essential  to  Christian 
baptism,  really  prove  the  exact  reverse.  Here  now  my  antagonist  and 
I  are  fairly  at  issue.  If  I -do  not,  without  stressing  a  muscle,  put  him 
under  my  feet,  I  will  consent  to  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  critical 
scumen. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  call  on  the  reader  to  observe  an  expression  in  the 
above  extract  The  writer  tells  us  that  no  consistent  churchman  is 
bound  to  believe  Mr.  Ewing's  doctrine.  In  their  deviations  from  truth 
on  this  subject,  there  is  a  great  difference  among  the  different  sects,  and 
erery  one  is  careful  to  admit  no  more  truth  than  what  is  consistent  with 
bis  sect  It  reminds  me  of  the  reply  of  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
to  the  question  of  Christ  with  respect  to  the  baptism  of  John.  **  The 
baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it?  from  heaven,  or  from  men?  And 
tbey  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying.  If  we  shall  say.  From  heaven,  he 
will  say  unto  us,  Why  did  ye  not  then  believe  him?  But  if  we  shall 
say.  Of  men,  we  fear  the  people ;  for  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet  And 
they  answered  Jesus,  and  said,  We  cannot  tell.''  Now  about  the  meaning 
<^  the  word  baptism,  ask  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  and  they  will 
at  once  without  hesitation  on  this  matter,  freely  confess  the  truth; 
because  their  church  has  power  to  enact  and  annul.  Ask  the  church  of 
England  the  same  question,  and  it  comes  very  near  the  truth;  for  it  has 
sufficient  power  to  effect  such  a  change  for  wise  and  pious  purposes 
Ask  others,  whose  principles  bind  them  to  scripture  authority  exclusively, 
and  they  will  force  the  word  to  signify  pour,  or  sprinkle,  or  pap,  or  purify, 
or  wash,  or  make  a  wash  upon,  or  perform  a  water  ceremony,  or  some- 
thing that  will  bring  the  usual  mode  of  practice  within  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  But  ask  the  Bible  Society,  which  must  reconcile  the  jarring 
claims  of  all  parties,  and  they  will  boldly  answer  with  the  chief  priests. 
We  cannot  tell  what  it  means.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  translate  it ; 
transference  is  the  only  means  of  union. 

The  numerous  and  conflicting  meanings  assigned  to  this  word  by 
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persons  w]io  in  practice  are  all  identified,  aflbrd  a  sel^videnoe  that  tliejr 
are  all  in  error:*  As  their  practice  is  the  same,  it  is  evidently  their 
interest  to  Test  it  on  the  same  ground ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  lead  any 
oC  them  to  reject  a  sufficient  foundation,  if  any  such  could  be  found. 
With  all  their  differences,  they  are  willing  enough  to  avail  themselves  of 
coiB^on  ground,  as  far  as  they  think  it  possible.  What  is  the  reason, 
then,  that,  with  a  common  interest,  they  cannot  agree  in  a  fommcn 
meaning?  The  reason  obviously  is,  that  no  meanmg  has  ever  been 
given  by  any  of  them,  which  is  really  and  perfectly  satisfactory  even  to' 
themselves.  They  are  then  constantly  on  the  look-cut  fcr  something 
new,  and  something  that  will  answer  more  effectually  than  any  tiling 
hitherto  alleged.  Sprinkle  and  pour  have  been' obliged  1o  retire,  and 
various  new  meanings  successively  take  their  place,  and  maintain  au- 
thority for  a  time.  Mr.  Ewing^s  ^op,  however  ridiculous  it  may  appear 
to  Mr.  Bickersteth's  friend  and  to  me,  was  lauded  with  loudest  acclama- 
tions  at  the  time.  But  poor  pop  has  now  been  obliged  to  retire  in  dis- 
grace, branded  with  reprobation  even  by  the  friends  of  sprinkling.  It 
looked  very  handsome  when  it  came  into  life;  but  Dr.  Cox  and  I  applied 
the  dissecting  knife,  and  the  skeleton,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  museum, 
is  very  hideous.  President  Beecher,  an  American  writer,  has  lately 
found  that  purify  is  the  proper  meaning  of  xkt  term,  and  I  am  told  thai 
this  is  looked  on  as  absolute  demonstration.  ^ 

Now,  1  ask  philosophy,  what  can  be  the  reason  of  the  never-ending 
variation  in  assigning  meaning  to  this  word?  Can  it  be  anything  else, 
but  that  no  meaning  can  be  given  which  is  at  once  true  and  suitaUet 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  variation  in  the  medium  of  proof,  but 
variation  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  term.  The  sprinklers  are  evidently 
like  the  infidel  Jews,  who,  rejecting  the  true  Messiah,  are  ever  looking 
out  for  one,  and  are  deceived  with  every  impostor.  Pop  rises  in  the 
secret  chamber  in  Glasgow,  and  for  a  time  leads  away  the  world :  purify 
has  spoken  from  the  wilderness  in  America,  and  harbingers  are  found  to 
usher  it  into  Britain.  Will  the  time  never  come  when  God's  people  wiH 
submit  to  his  commandments  with  the  docility  of  little  children  t. 

Section  IT. — "  First,"  says  the  writer,  "  let  us  state  the  exact  quesuon 
in  dispute.  The  Baptist  maintains  that  the  word  baptizo,  in  its  proper 
classic  usage,  means  to  dip  or  immerse  only.  He  further  asserts,  that 
when  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  this  idea  of  a  specific  mode 
remains  so  essential,  that  without  it  the  ordinance  is  void."  This  is  a 
very  circuitous  statement  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  simple  question 
is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  When  this  is  ascertained,  the 
question  is  settled.  But  I  will  follow  the  author  in  his  statement.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Baptist  asserts,  that  when  the  word  is  applied  to  an 
ordinance  of  Christ,  the  idea  of  a  specific  mode  remains  so  essential,  that 
without  it  the  ordinance  is  void.  He  should  have  stated  the  thing  still 
more  strongly.  I  would  not  say  that  without  immersion  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  is  void.  Without  immersion  it  is  not  the  ordinance  at  al  .  it 
may  be  a  very  solemn  ceremony ;  but  it  is  a  ceremony  of  human  invention. 
It  may  be  believed  by  the  Lord's  people  to  be  an  ordinance  of  Christ ; 
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bat  this  does  not  make  it  an  (xrdinance  of  Christ  '  If  the  word  signifies 
imioersipn,  can  there  be  bapusm  where  there  is  no  iihrnersiod  ?  This 
would  be  immersion  without  immersion.  Grant,  as  the  writer  d(^,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  when  first  applied,  was  immersion,  that  nothing 
but  immersion  is  baptism  is  a  self-evident  truth.  The  contrary  is'% 
contradiction.  Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  at  the  time  ci  tts  ■ 
first  apiilication  to  the  ordinance,  must  be  essential  to  the  ordinance ; 
j6>r  the  ordinance  is  expressed  by^the  word.  If  a  specific  mode  v^ 
pontained  in  the  word  when  first  applied  to  the  ordinance,  a  specific 
mode  must  for  ever  remain  in  it ;  for  whatever  change  may  take  place 
afterwards  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  can  have  no  change  with 
reference  to  Christ's  ordinance.  What  he  enjoined  must  remain  as  he 
enjoined  it.  Now  the  word  when  first  applied  to  tliis  ordinance,  not 
only  contained  a  specific  mode,  but  it  expressed  nothing  but  a  specific 
mode.     Mode  was  its  very. essence. 

I  may  be  told,  thai  on  my  own  principles  it  is  possible  that  the  word 
in  the  progress  of  its  use  might  change  its  meaning.  I  admit  this.  I 
have  proved  the  fact  witk  respect  to  other  words ;  and  what  has  been 
effected  with  respect  to  others,  is  possible  with  this.  I  do  not  recede  a 
tittle  from  what  I  have  taught  on  tlie  philology  of  this  question.  This 
surely  is  granting  my  preient  antagonist  all  he  can  demand.  But  this 
qiiestion  has  no  concern  with  any  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
Either  possible  or  actual,  after  its  application  to  the  ordinance.  As  a 
matter  of  £eict,  it  never  underwent  the  change  for  which  my  antagonist 
contends.  But  had  it  actually  undergone  such  a  change,  it  would  not 
relieve  him.  Whatever  was  the  meaning  of  the  word,  when  first  applied 
to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  is  the  thing  enjoined  by  Christ  If  at  first 
the  command  was  to  immerse,  the  command  must  still  be  to  immerse. 

But  in  the  view  of  this  writer,  the  belief  of  the  Baptist  is  still  more 
extravagant  and  paradoxical ;  for  ^  he  believes,  that  though  the  minister 
designs  solemnly  to  administer  Christ's  ordinance,  though  the  believer 
designs  to  receive  it, — though  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
be  invoked, — ^though  the  element  of  water  be  used — unless  the  whole 
body  be  immersed  beneath  the  element,  the  whole  is  vain  and  nugatory, 
and. the  party  remains  unbaptized."  All  true,  perfectly  true ;  and  no 
axiom  is  more  evident  However  sincere  we  may  believe  our  opponents 
to  be,  still  we  cannot  believe  that  a  person  is  immersed  when  he  is 
■prinkled.  The  minister  may  design  solemnly  to  administer  Christ's 
ordinance,  yet  if  he  sprinkles,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  baptizes,  be- 
cause baptism  is  immersion.  He  may  be  truly  washed  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  when,  out  of  ignorance  of  the  will  of  his  Master,  he  is  sprinkled 
instead  of  being  immersed.  Sincerity  cannot  convert  one  thing  into  an- 
other, and  cannot  cause  sprinkling  to  be  immersion.  Intention  to  fulfil 
a  command  does  not  fulfil  it,  if  the  nature  of  the  command  is  mistaken. 
God  will  forgive  the  ignorance  of  his  people,  but  he  will  not  reckon  that 
a  person  has  fulfilled  his  command,  who  has  mistaken  his  command. 
The  church  at  Corinth  designed,  no  doubt,  to  observe  the  Lord's 
supper ;  yet  the  apostle  Paul  would  not  give  their  observance  the  name 
of  Uhrist's  ordinance.    A  Roman  Catholic  priest  may  sincerely  design  to 
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tranBubstantiat^gUy  wafer  into  Cnnsty.hiilknolwith8tanding  his  sincerhr, 
he  fail^  I  have  ito  ol^pction  to'|dmit,  that  persons  mistaken  about  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  baptism,  mayTitt  among  the  most  eminent  and  the 
most  useful  of  the  servants  of  G6d ;  but  to  admit  that  any  one  is  bap- 
tized who  is  not  immersed,  is  sel^contradiction.  Immersion  is  the  \brj 
tiling  enjoined  in  the  ordinance.  The  design  of  both  the  administrator 
and  the  receiver  of  any  rite,  can  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  meaning 
o(illhis  word,  and  cannot  at  all  change  into^N^  ordinance  of  Christ,  what 
is^not  an  ordinance  of  Christ ;  Neither  can  the  use  of  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  convert  sprinkling  into  baptism.  Chivalry 
^rcatem  its  knights  with  this  solemmty ;  but  does  it  thereby  make  the 
cerenibny  a  Diyifte  appointment-?^-  K  it  not  a  fearful  thing,  to  do  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sob,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  which 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have  not  enjoined  7  Men 
may  endeavour,  by  adding  a  load  of  ceremonies,  to^ompensate  for  what 
they  omit,  but  all  is  vain.  Nor  does  the  use  ol^lhter  make  the  rite 
baptism.  All  use  of  water  is  not  baptism :  it  is  'only  as  water  is  used 
according  to  Christ's  commandment,  that  it  is  baptism.  The  sprinkling 
of  the  holy  water  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  not  baptism.  To  all  the 
things  mentioned  by  the  writer,  may  be  added  the  cross,  and  the  oil,  and 
the  spittle,  with  exorcism,  and  the  honey,  and  the  white  garments ;  yet 
where  there  is  no  immersion,  there  is  no  baptism. 

Section  HI. — Having  given  us  the  creed  of  the  Baptist,  the  writer  of 
the  note  next  gives  us  that  of  the  churchman.  He  does  well  to  restrict 
it  to  the  churchman  ;  for  other  denominations  of  Pcdo-baptists  would 
reject  it  with  abhorrence.  Here  we  have  the  testimony  of  churchmen, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  word  when  first  applied  to  the  ordinance,  is 
that  for  which  we  contend,  and  that  the  burden  of  the  change  must  rest 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  church ;  while  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
other  denominations,  that  the  authority  of  the  church  is  not.  a  ^alid 
foundation.  But  let  us  hear  the  author.  "  The  churchman,"  wkjn  he, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  allows  that  to  dip  is  the  primary  and  alnk^  con- 
stant meaning  of  the  word  in  classic  authors.  He  further  admits,  that 
probably,  if  not  certainly,  in  some  of  the  Scripture  instances,  and  possi- 
bly in  all,  immersion  was  practised.  But  he  believes  that  when  once 
the  word  was  regularly  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  it  received  a 
new  and  more  important  clement  of  meaning,  and  that  Uienceforward 
the  idea  of  one  specific  mode  was  no  longer  essential.  He  sees  that  in 
Scriptnfie,  dipping,  pouring,  and  sprinkling,  are  all  variously  used  as 
si^ns  of  spiritual  cleansing.  He  knows  that  in  ceremonial  observances, 
Christ  has  enjoined  regard  to  decency,  comeliness,  order,  and  conveni- 
ence. He  is  aware  that  total  immersion,  in  colder  climates  and  tender 
age,  is  less  convenient.  He  believes  that  Christ  has  given  to  his  church 
authority  in  precisely  such  points  of  outward  order,  to  appoint,  under 
varying  circumstances,  as  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  shall  teach  and  suggest 
He,  therefore,  concurs  fully  in  the  arrangement  of  the  church  in  this 
land,  by  which  dipping  is  proposed  as  the  standard  mode,  the  more 
primitive  and  fully  significant,  but  in  which,  for  seemliness  or  safety* 
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pouring  b  expressly  appdintid  m  dertaih  cases,  and  sprinUing  practi- 
cally allofied  in  alL"  This  churqlyDan  must  know  that  other  church- 
men have  gone  farther.  They  liave  not  only  admitted  that  immersion 
is  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  that  nothing  but  necessity  can  justify  a 
departure ;  many  of  them  have  wished  that  the  original  practice  should 
be  revived.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  referring  to  the  change  in  the  eucharist* 
says,  **  I  think  they  (Roman  Catholics)  are  as  well  warranted  to  make 
this  alteration,  as  we  are*  Co  substitute  sprinkling  in  the  room  of  the 
ancient  baptism."  Petavius,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  speaking  of  the  power 
of  the  church  to  alter,  or  impose,  says,  ''And  indeed  immersion  is  pro- 
perly baptismos,  though  at  present  we  content  ourselves  with  pouring 
water  on  the  bead."  It  is  expreati/  not  only  on  this  principle,  but  on 
the  authority  of  the  very  example  of  changing  immersion  into  sprink- 
ling, that  Bossuet  vindicates  the  change  in  the  Lord's  supper.  Admis- 
sions of  opponen^^^wever,  I  entirely  disregard  on  this  subject;  I  can 
prove  the  point  WMr  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  rational  creature. 
If  any  man  will  be  obstinately  ignorant,  let  him  be  ignorant  This  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  will  come. 

Guarded,  however,  as  this  churchman  is  in  his  admissions,  they  are 
quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  If,  as  he  admits,  immersion  was  the 
meaning  of  the  word  at  the  time  of  its  appropriation  to  the  ordinance ; 
and  if  possibly  all  Scripture  instances  of  baptism  conformed  to  this,  I 
need  nothing  else  to  establish  my  point  The  word  must  be  used  in 
reference  to  the  ordinance,  in  the  sense  which  it  possessed  at  the  time 
that  it  was  first  applied  to  the  ordinance.  The  laws  of  language  abso- 
lutely require  this.  And,  according  to  the  testimony  of  this  candid 
churchman,  there  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  supposing  that  every 
instance  of  baptism  mentioned  in  Scripture,  was  performed  by  immer- 
sion. The  difficulties,  then,  which  some  have  pretended  to  find  on  this 
supposition,  the  churchman  agrees  with  me,  are  all  surmountable. 

*?  B«t,"  says  the  writer,  "  he  believes  that  when  once  the  word  was 
tegiahfi^  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  it  received  a  new  and  more 
impomnt  element  of  meaning,  and  that  thenceforward  the  idea  of  one 
specific  mode  was  no  longer  essential."  This  is  a  most  marvellous  doc- 
trine. If  the  word  at  the  time  Christ  appointed  the  ordinance  signified 
immersion,  will  it  lose  that  signification  the  moment  that  Christ  enjoins 
immersion  T  Does  a  command  to  use  a  specific  mode  imply  that  no 
specific  mode  is  to  be  observed,  but  that  all  modes  are  e(]ually  legitU 
mate  ?  Whatever  element  it  may  be  supposed  is  added  to  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  on  its  appropriation,  it  surely  does  not  lose  any  element, 
much  less  its  very  essence.  The  /ippropriation  of  a  word  restricts  its 
application  on  certain  subjects,  but  it  does  not  divest  it  of  its  meaning. 
The  appropriation  of  this  word  confines  it  to  the  ordinance  in  question, 
but  it  is  to  that  ordinance  only  as  it  exists  when  it  is  appropriated.  Men 
may  change  the  ordinance,  and  change  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but 
such  change  has  no  effect  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in  Scrip- 
ture for  this  ordinance.  The  writer  here  entirely  mistakes  the  principle 
of  appropriation  which  I  have  explained,  and  which  he  thinks  he  can 
use  against  himsdfl  Appropriation  gave  the  word  a  particular  directioa 
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to  a  particular  subject,  but  did  not  divest  the  word  of  its  meaning.  Thif 
may  be  illustrated  from  every  instance  of  appropriation.  When  words 
are  appropriated,  they  are  indeed  liable  to  change  their  meaning  with 
every  corresponding  change  in  the  thing  to  which  they  are  appropriated ; 
but  as  respects  the  Scriptures  there  can  be  a  change  in  neither.  The 
'  ordinance  remains  the  same  there,  and  the  meaning  of  its  name  can 
never,  as  to  Scripture  use,  be  less  or  more.  I  care  not  if  it  were  in 
actual  proof,  that  pouring  or  sprinking  was  substituted  for  immermon 
by  those  who  used  the  Greek  language;  and  that  those  modes  were 
actually  called  by  the  name  of  immersion.  These  facts  could  avail 
nothing  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  ordinance  of 
Christ.  It  is  here  that  the  per^icaetty  of  the  writer  of  the  note  utterly 
fails.  The  possible  or  actual  use  of  a  word  in  after  times,  he  alleges  as 
its  meaning  in  the  ordinance  of  Christ.  "Arise,  and  be  baptized/'  says 
Ananias  to  Paul.  Now,  if  at  the  time  the  word  signified  immersion,  ia 
not  immersion  the  thing  enjoined  ?  Can  this  comnfand  be  fulfilled  bj 
being  sprinkled?  Should  the  word  afterwards  change  its  meaning, 
does  such  change  avail  anything  in  relieving  from  obedience  to  the 
command? 

"  The  chnrchman,**  the  writer  tells  us,  "  sees  that  in  Scripture,  dip- 
ping, pouring,  and  sprinkling,  are  all  variously  used  as  signs  of  spiritual 
cleansing.''  And  did  not  Christ  see  this  as  clearly  as  the  churchman  t 
If  dipping,  pouring,  and  sprinkling  are  all  equally  applicable  to  this 
ordinance,  why  did  Christ  enjoin  one  of  them  only  7  The  churchman's 
practice  is  a  censure  on  the  Son  of  God.  If  the  churchman  has  good 
reasons,  as  he  says  he  has,  for  changing  the  mode  of  this  ordinance, 
Christ  could  not  have  good  reasons  for  adopting  it.  Was  it  not  as  easy 
in  the  time  of  Christ  to  pour  or  sprinkle,  as  it  was  to  immerse?  If  he 
foresaw  that  there  would  in  ftiture  times,  and  in  certain  countries,  be 
reasons  for  a  change,  why  did  he  not  himself  provide  for  this?  The 
churchman  makes  himself  more  keen-sighted  than  the  institutor  of  the 
ordinance.  The  Baptist  sees  as  dearly  as  the  churchman,  that  pouring 
and  sprinkling  are  in  Scripture  used  for  cleansing  as  wd)  as  dipping, 
and  he  has  no  objection  to  them  in  any  ordinance,  if  Christ  had  appoint- 
ed  them.  The  Baptist  cannot  presume  to  use  any  discretion  in  altering 
the  commandments  of  God.  Besides,  he  sees  that  burial  and  resurrec- 
tion, as  well  as  cleansing,  are  figured  in  the  ordinance^lf  baptism.  The 
churchman  himself  admits  the  same  thing.  Dipping,  pouring,  and 
sprinkling,  were  indeed  all  used  under  the  law ;  but  had  the  Jews  a  right 
to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other?  When  they  were  commanded  to  dip, 
did  they  fulfil  by  sprinkling?  When. commanded  to  spirinkle,  did  they 
dip  ?  If  indeed  the  mode  in  baptism  is  emblematical,  and  my  opponent 
admits  that  it  is  emblematical,  it  cannot  be  changed ;  to  change  it  would 
be  to  destroy  the  emblem. 

The  churchman,  it  seems,  knows  that  in  "  ceremonial  observances 
Christ  has  enjoined  regard  to  decency,  comeliness, order,  and  convenience  " 
Here  the  churchman  has  undoubtedly  the  advantage ;  for  he  knows  what 
nobody  knows  but  himself  and  the  pope.  He  knows  that  he  can  annul 
what  Christ  has  commanded,  and  substitute  something  more  decent^ 
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comely,  orderly,  and  cooTenient,  in  its  stead.  On  this  ground,  then,  let 
sprinkling  rest,  along  with  all  the  other  trumpery  of  human  invention. 
But  if  this  writer  refers  to  1  Cor.  xiv.  40,  as  his  sanction  for  this 
authority,  it  will  not  serve  him.  This  refers  not  to  ceremonial  observ- 
ances, more  than  other  things ;  and  the  thing  directly  spoken  of,  is  not 
of  a  ceremonial  nature  at  aiL  The  passage  gives  no  authority  to  appoint 
or  alter  observances  of  any  kind ;  but  directs  that  all  the  ordinances  or 
observances  of  a  church,  should  be  attended  to  in  order.  This  was 
violated  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  where  one  had  a  psalm,  and  another  a 
doctrine,  £&c.,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  popery  to  claim 
a  right  to  annul  or  alter  the  commandments  of  Christ  A  rite  appointed 
by  Christ  is  no  more  to  be  tampered  with,  than  any  commandment  in 
the  decalogue.  But  with  this  subject  I  have  nothing  to  do  li^re.  My 
present  business  is  to  prove  the  me.aning  of  the  word  baptism  in  the 
commandment  of  Christ  Whether  Christ  has  given  any  power  to  men 
to  annid  this  commandment,  and  substitute  anotner  rite,  is  a  question  to 
be  argued  on  other  grounds.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  very  well  pleased 
that  I  have  driven  sprinkling  and  pouring  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
obliged  them  to  take  shelter  with  the  figments  of  popery,  in  church 
authority. 

The  churchman  is  also  *'  aware,  that  total  immersion  in  colder  climates 
and  tender  age  is  less  convenient"  All  churchmen  are  not  aware  of 
this.  With  respect  to  tender  age,  the  Baptist  is  not  concerned  to  convince 
his  opponents  that  it  is  safe  to  immerse  newly-born  infants.  This  he 
will  undertake  to  prove,  when  it  is  proved  that  newly-born  infants  are 
commanded  to  be  baptized.  Were  it  really  true,  that  in  any  circum- 
stances immersion  woidd  be  dangerous  to  health,  what  would  follow  1 
Not  that  sprinkling  should  be  substituted  for  immersion ;  but  that  the 
person  could  not  be  baptized  at  all.  If  the  ordinance  of  Christ  is  impos- 
sible, except  at  the  hazard  of  life,  the  law  of  God  does  not  require  it 

The  churchman  "  believes  that  Christ  has  given  to  his  churca 
authority,  in  precisely  such  points  of  outward  order,  to  appomt,  under 
varying  circumstances,  as  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  shall  teach  or  suggest" 
Can  anything  be  more  provokingly  intolerable  than  this  way  of  reason- 
ing? Way  of  reasoning  1  Such  a  pretence  for  avoiding  reasoning!  Is 
the  churchman  to  foist  on  us  his  creed,  instead  of  giving  us  his  argu- 
ments? But  theif^  is  inconsistency  in  the  author's  own  management  of 
this  business.  If  the  church  has  authority  from  Christ  to  alter  things 
of  a  ritual  nature  according  to  its  own  wisdom,  why  does  the  writer 
strain  to  sanction  the  change  with  the  meaning  of  the  word?  The 
writer,  then,  finds  himself  in  a  quagmire,  and  still  as  he  begins  to  sink 
in  one  spot  he  shifts  with  all  speed  to  another.  Here  we  have  an  express 
avowal  of  authority  from  Christ  to  change  his  ritual  appointments.  If 
this  is  not  popery  I  do  not  know  where  popery  is  to  be  found.  Alas, 
alas !  and  is  this  Mr.  Bickersteth  ?  But  my  work  is  done.  When  I  have 
driven  my  antagonist  to  take  refuge  among  the  mummery  of  the  man  of 
sin.  my  triumph  is  complete.  All  I  engaged  to  do  was  to  prove  that  the 
word  in  question  signifies  to  immerse.  This  writer,  instead  of  fairly 
meeting  me  on  this,  dleges  that  his  church  has  power  to  alter  the  mode. 
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and  in  certain  cases  to  substitute  pouring  or  sprinkJing  for  immersioo. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  This  might  be  true  without 
in  the  least  affecting  my  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  dispute.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  must  be  argued  on  other 
ground.  N'^  wonder  that  Puseyism  spreads  in  the  church  of  England, 
when  such  a  sentiment  as  this  can  be  avowed  by  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Bickersteth. 

Now  I  appeal  to  every  impartial  reader,  whether  there  can  be  a  doubt 
IS  to  my  victory,  when  my  antagonist  is  obliged  to  shelter  his  practice 
under  the  authority  of  his  church  ?  If  reasonmg  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  could  have  established  his  point,  would  he  hare  recourse  to  church 
authority?  If  church  authority  has  chan|red  the  mode,  why  seek  a 
sanction  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  It  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sanctions  the  practice,  why  admit  a  change  by  church  authority  ?  This 
is  self-contradiction.  Other  denominations  of  pedo-baptists  will  reject 
this  mode  of  defence ;  but  ought  it  not  to  excite  in  them  a  suspicion, 
that  their  reliance  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  well  founded!  The 
church  of  England,  by  its  present  practice,  is  as  much  concerned  as  the 
other  denominations  of  psedo-baptists  to  vindicate  pouring  or  sprinkling 
as  being  baptism.  Now,  if  it  was  in  their  opinion  possible  to  do  this  by 
an  appeal  to  the  word,  would  they  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the 
church,  to  change  the  mode  ?  The  very  claim  admits  a  change.  Is 
not  this  a  tacit  confession  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  no  relief  for 
sprinkling,  or  pouring,  in  criticism?  Doe&  any  one  doubt,  that  if 
criticism  could  do  anything,  the  church  of  England  is  not  as  able  as 
other  denominations  to  avail  itself  of  its  aid  ?  Is  all  the  learning  of 
psdo-baptists  confined  to  other  denominations,  that  they  alone  attt  mpt 
to  find  their  practice  in  the  word?  If  learning  could  prove  that  pouring 
and  sprinkling  could  be  brought  under  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  di»- 
pute,  would  the  church  of  England  fail  to  prove  it?  I  maintain  that 
the  church  of  England  is  substantially  on  my  side  of  the  question.  By 
resting  on  the  authority  of  the  church  to  substitute  pouring  or  sprink- 
ling  for  immersion  they  have  decided  the  question  of  criticism  against 
themselves.  This  certainly  ought  to  bring  those  denominations  of 
paBdo-baptists  to  reflection,  who  have  no  pretensions  to  church  power. 

The  error  of  the  church  of  England  in  its  defence  of  pouring,  or 
sprinkling,  is  much  less  hurtful,  as  regards  all  passages  of  Scripture 
which  concern  the  ordinance  itself,  than  that  of  other  ptedo-baptists ;  but 
in  another  point  of  view  it  is  much  worse.  It  is  worse,  because  it  lays 
a  foundation  for  the  alteration  of  other  ordinances,  and  for  piles  of  mum- 
mery to  an  indefinite  extent ;  but  it  does  comparatively  little  injury,  in 
explaining  passages  of  Scripture  that  refer  to  baptism.  The  churchman 
is  not  obliged  to  force  any  of  them,  or  avoid  their  true  import.  He  can 
explain  them  according  to  their  true  meaning,  and  take  edification  from 
the  mode,  as  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ,  in  his 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  This  is  an  incalculable  advantage, 
which  the  church  of  England  possesses  over  other  denominations  of 
pedo-baptists :  it  contributes  much  to  the  production  of  clear,  accurate, 
and  extensive  views  of  the  Gospel.     On  the  other  hand,  other  denomi- 
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nations  that  cannot  claim  the  authority  of  the  church  for  altering  tlie 
institutions  of  Christ,  are  obliged  to  find  pouring  or  sprinkling  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word ;  and  consequently  to  torture  language  with  the 
utmost  violence.  In  this  way,  also,  some  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  beautifully  displaced  in  the  emblem  of  baptism,  are 
entirely  kept  out  of  view. 

It  is  often  thought  strange  that  there  should  be  such  a  difference,  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  among  good  men,  on  so  simple  a  question  as  the 
meaning  of  a  common  word.  But  with  respect  to  persons  who  hold 
the  views  of  my  present  antagonist,  the  thing  is  not  at  all  strange.  How 
can  there  be  agreement  when  the  parties  do  not  judge  by  the  same 
standard  ?  My  antagonist  builds  on  the  authority  of  his  church,  to  alter 
the  mode  of  ritual  ordinances :  I  utterly  reject  this  foundation,  and  seek 
authority  only  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  saints  in  heaven  could 
not  agree  on  any  subject,  should  they  adopt  different  standards  of  judg- 
ment. If  Mr.  Bickersteth,  and  his  friends,  have  authority  to  alter  the 
mode  of  a  ritual  ordinance,  they  may  undoubtedly  pour  or  sprinkle  in 
defiance  of  the  meaning  of  any  word.  If  I  do  not  choose  to  claim  a 
like  authority,  I  must  be  contented  to  observe  the  ordinance  as  Christ 
enjoined  it 

Section  IV. — "  Let  us  now,"  says  the  writer,  "  produce  Mr.  C.'s  own 
conclusions,  and  examine  which  of  these  views  his  critical  inquiries 
confirm.     They  shall,  to  avoid  all  error,  be  stated  in  his  own  words. 
'  1st  Bapto,  except  when  it  signifies  to  dye,  denotes  mode,  and  nothing 
but  mode.     2dly.  Bapto  and  baptizo  are  exactly  the  same  in  meaning, 
as  to  increase  or  diminution  of  the  action.     That  the  one  is  more  or 
less  than  the  other,  as  to  mode  or  frecjuency,  is  a  groundless  conceit. 
3rdly.  There  is  one  important  difference.     Bapto  is  never  used  to  denote 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  baptizo  never  signifies  to  dye.     The 
primitive  word  has  two  meanings, — the  primary,  to  dip ;  the  secondary, 
to  dye.     But  the  derivative  is  formed   to  modify  the  primary  only. 
4th]y.  Bapto  means  also  to  dye.     And  although  this  meaning  arose  from 
the  mode  of  dyeing  by  dipping,  yet  the  word  has  come  by  appropriation 
to  denote  dyeing  without  reference  to  mode.     As  this  point  is  of  materia] 
consequence  in  this  controversy,  I  shall  establish  it  by  examples  that 
put  it  beyond  question.     Nothing  in  the  history  of  words  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  enlarge  or  diminish  their  signification.     Ideas  not  originally 
included  are  oflen  affixed,  while  others  drop  ideas  originally  asserted. 
In  this  way,  bapto,  from  signifying  mere  mode,  came  to  be  applied  to  a 
certain  operation  usually  performed  in  that  mode.     From  signifying  to 
dip,  it  came  to  signify  to  dye  by  dipping,  because  this  was  the  way  in 
which  things  were  usually  dyed.     And  aflerwards,  from  dyeing  by  dip- 
ping, it  came  to  denote  dyeing  in  any  manner.     A  like  process  may  be 
shown  in  the  history  of  a  thousand  other  words.'  "     On  this  the  writer 
makes  the  following  observations : — '*  These  remarks  are  distinct  and 
clear.     They  are  also  substantially  true.     But  it  is  most  strange  the 
clear-headed  author  does  not  see  how  expressly  they  overthrow  his  own 
theory.    He  has  given  us  the  strongest  warrant  for  extending  the 
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meaning  of  baptizo,  by  showing  us  the  like  extension  in  its  priipitive, 
bapto,  from  the  very  same  cause.  He  has  proved  that  the  idea  of  mode 
is  secondary,  and  non-essentiaJ,  when  baptizo  is  applied  to  the  sacrament 
of  Christ,  by  proving  the  very  same  of  its  primitive,  bapto,  when  used 
in  the  sense  of  dyeing.  The  author  has  left  no  link  wanting  in  his  own 
refutation.  The  two  words  originally  signify  the  same  as  to  mode. 
Sapto  acquires  the  secondary  sense  of  dyeing;  baptizo  acquires  the 
secondary  sense  of  baptizing.  Bapto ^  from  dyeing  by  dipping,  comes 
to  denote  dyeing  in  any  manner.  Baptizo^  from  baptizing  by  dipping, 
comes  to  denote  baptizing  in  any  manner.  What  analogy  can  be  more 
perfect?  What  justification  of  the  practice  of  the  church  can  be  more 
complete  ?" 

Here  my  opponent  thinks  he  has  irrefragably  refuted  me  out  of  my 
own  mouth.  He  has  turned  my  critical  doctrines  against  myself,  and 
showed  that  instead  of  proving  my  own  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  dispute,  I  have  unanswerably  proved  his  meaning.  But  with 
the  utmost  ease  I  shall  wrest  my  weapons  out  of  his  hands.  I  have 
shown  the  principles  tliat  operate  in  the  appropriation  of  words,  and 
that  words  often  wander  far  from  their  original  import,  being  sometimes 
restricted  in  their  use,  and  sometimes  most  capriciously  extended ;  still, 
however,  even  in  their  wildest  freaks,  guided  by  principle,  and  capable 
of  being  definitely  ascertained.  I  exemplified  this  in  the  case  oi  bapto; 
and  my  present  antagonist  thinks  he  can  turn  the  force  of  all  that  I 
have  said,  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  like  change  in  the  meaning 
of  baptizo.  There  is  nut,  he  thinks,  a  link  in  the  chain  wanting.  In 
this,  however,  he  is  altogether  mistaken.  He  wants  an  essential  link. 
Use  has  actually  conferred  the  alleged  nuaning  on  bapto — use  has  not 
conferred  the  alleged  meaning  on  Baptizo,  Now  where  is  his  demon- 
stration ?  He  might  allege  the  authority  of  my  philosophy  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  such  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  without 
proof  that  the  process  has  actually  taken  plcKe  in  the  history  of  the  word, 
this  is  of  no  service  to  his  cause.  Here  is  a  poor  Jew.  I  admit  that 
though  he  is  not  now  worth  a  farthing,  he  may,  possibly,  before  his 
death,  be  another  Rothschild.  At  the  end  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  my 
antagonist  comes  to  me,  saying,  **  I  will  prove  by  your  own  admissions 
that  the  Jew  of  whom  we  were  speaking  is  now  as  rich  as  Rothschild. 
Did  you  not  forty  years  ago  admit  that  it  was  possible,  i\mi  this  man 
might  in  time  become  so  rich?"  I  admit  this,  but  I  want  proof  that 
the  thing  admitted  to  be  possible,  has  actually  taken  place.  Just  so 
with  respect  to  these  words.  Give  me  the  same  proof  that  baptizo,  in 
the  New  Testament,  has  been  brought  to  designate  the  ordinance  of 
Christ  without  reference  to  mode,  as  there  is  that  bapfo  signifies  to  dye, 
and  I  will  at  once  warrant  the  change  by  my  philosophy.  The  gold 
coin  called  a  sovereign  is  now  worth  twenty  shillings.  I  admit  that  at 
some  future  time  it  may  pass  for  fifteen  shillings,  or  that  it  may  be 
raised  to  the  Talue  of  twenty-five  shillings.  Will  this  prove  at  any  spe- 
cified time  that  either  of  these  things  has  actually  taken  place? 

But  I  shall  examine  the  conclusions  of  my  opponent  step  by  tdep. 
Speaking  of  my  proof  of  the  secondary  meaning  of  bapto,  he  says,  **  He 
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has  giren  us  the  strongest  warrant  for  extending  the  meaning  of  baptizo, 
by  showing  as  the  like  extension  in  its  primitive,  bapto,  from  the  very 
same  cause."  I  have  given  a  warrant  that  usage  has  such  a  power,  but 
I  have  given  no  warrant  that,  in  this  instance,  it  has  availed  itself  of 
that  power.  On  the  contrary,  I  deny  that  use  has  ever  exercised  this 
power  on  this  word.  I  have  shown  a  process  by  which  a  word  may 
receive  a  secondary  signification,  totally  excluding  the  idea  that  is 
essential  to  the  primary.  But  does  this  imply  that  any  particular  word 
has  actually  undergone  such  process,  and  received  such  secondary  mean- 
ing? If  the  history  of  the  word  does  not  manifest  such  meaning,  it  has 
no  warrant 

*'  He  has  proved,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  the  idea  of  mode  is  secondary 
and  non-essential,  when  baptizo  is  applied  to  the  sacrament  of  Christ, 
by  proving  the  very  same  of  its  primitive  bapto  when  used  in  the  sense 
of  dyeing."  By  what  process  does  this  conclusion  follow  ?  Because  it 
is  proved  that  bapto  has  come  to  a  secondary  meaning  which  excludes 
mode,  does  it  follow  that  when  baptizo  is  appropriated  to  an  ordinance 
of  Christ,  it  excludes  mode  ?  He  might  as  well  allege,  that  because 
bapto  signifies  to  dye,  baptizo,  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  must  signify 
to  dye.  Bapto  has,  without  doubt,  in  its  history,  taken  the  secondary 
meaning  of  dyeing.  Baptizo,  when  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ, 
has  not  laid  aside  its  meaning  as  to  mode.  Appropriation  produces  no 
such  •fTect.  But  what  does  the  writer  mean  by  secondary  and  non« 
essential  ?  Were  it  even  true  that  mode  is  secondary,  it  does  not  thereby 
become  non-essential. 

"  The  author,"  says  the  writer,  "  has  lefl  no  link  in  the  chain  wanting 
in  his  own  refutation."  A  writer  when  he  speaks  thus,  should  be  very 
sure  that  he  stands  on  firm  ground,  and  that  he  thoroughly  understands 
what  he  is  saying.  That  he  speaks  at  random,  I  can  show  in  a  moment. 
But  let  us  examine  the  chain.  "  The  two  words  originally  signify  the 
same  thing  as  to  mode."  Quite  correct  Let  this  be  the  first  link  of 
the  chain.  "  Bapto  acquires  the  secondary  sense  of  dyeing."  This  is 
my  doctrine.  I  admit  that  it  has  this  meaning  totally  independent  of 
mode.  Let  this  link,  then,  be  made  as  strong  as  the  smith  can  forge  it; 
it  is  made  of  the  very  best  iron.  The  next  fink  is,  **  baptizo  acquires  the 
secondary  sense  of  baptizing."  This  link  is  pot  metal ;  it  will  break  the 
first  snap.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  word  baptize  in  these  circum« 
stances  ?  Does  he  mean  that  it  designates  the  ordinance  to  which  it 
refers  without  the  expression  of  mode  ?  If  he  does,  he  is  wrong :  if  he 
does  not,  it  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  What  can  baptize  in  its  appro- 
priated  application  mean,  but  to  immerse  for  a  particular  purpose?  Is 
this  anything  but  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  with  a  particular 
reference?  The  writer  confounds  the  appropriation  of  a  word,  with  a 
secondary  meaning  acquired  by  gradual  use.  When  a  word  is  appro- 
priated, it  is  taken  in  its  proper  sense  at  the  time  of  its  appropriation : 
when  a  word  has  acquired  a  secondary  sense  by  use,  it  has  departed 
from  its  primary  sense.  To  make  the  thing  still  more  plain,  let  us 
take  another  word  for  illustration,  and  suppose  that  raino,  to  sprinkle^ 
had  been  used.  According  to  our  author's  way  of  criticising,  it  would 
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be  said,  the  word  primarily  signifies  to  sprinkU^  but  as  applied  to  the 
ordinance  of  Christ,  it  signifies  secondarily  to  raniize.  Now  what  can 
rantize  mean,  in  such  circumstances,  but  to  sprinkle  for  a  particuiar 
purpose — to  sprinkle  with  reference  to  this  ordinance  ?  Would  there  be 
here  any  departure  from  the  primary  meaning  of  sprinkle  ?  Let  us  again 
illustrate  by  the  passover.  The  Jews  were  commanded  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  on  the  door-posts.  Now  does  sprinkle  in  this  command  lose  the 
idea  of  mode,  and  refer  to  the  performance  of  the  rite  without  reference 
to  sprinkling  ?  It  is  shameful  for  a  scholar  to  trifle :  it  is  awful  for  a 
Christian  to  cavil.  Surely  a  very  child  may  see,  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  word  to  a  particular  purpose,  does  not  divest  that  word  of  its 
meaning.  The  only  difference  is,  that  it  gives  the  meaning  a  peculiar 
reference  to  a  particular  object.  The  author  of  this  note  applies  my 
doctrine  to  his  purpose,  only  because  he  does  not  thoroughly  understand 
it.  He  has  undoubtedly  made  some  progress ;  and  if  he  continues  in 
this  teachable  temper,  I  will  more  readily  acknowledge  him  to  be  my 
disciple,  than  I  wiU  newly-born  infants  to  be  called  the  disciples  of 
Christ 

The  next  link  of  the  chain  is,  "Bapto^  from  dyeing  by  dipping,  comes 
to  denote  dyeing  in  any  manner."  This  link  is  as  strong  as  adamant  I 
admit  that  I  have  taught  this ;  but  this  chain  is  like  the  toes  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image,  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  miry  clay.  The  next 
link  is  of  clay  of  the  most  brittle  constitution.  '*Baptizo,  from  baptizing 
by  dipping,  comes  to  denote  baptizing  in  any  manner."  This  is  mere 
mud.  Where  is  the  proof  that  the  process  has  actually  taken  place? 
Had  the  change  taken  place,  my  doctrine  would  recognise  it;  but  there 
must  be  proof  of  the  actual  change.  Even  were  it  in  proof  that  the 
change  had  actually  taken  place,  though  my  doctrine  must  recognise  it, 
it  would  not  prove  that  anything  but  immersion  is  scripture  baptism. 

Any  change  in  the  word,  after  its  application  to  the  ordinance,  is  of 
no  authority,  as  to  its  use  in  reference  to  the  ordinance.  Had  sprinkling 
been  universally  adopted  at  any  period,  in  place  of  immersion,  by  those 
who  spoke  the  Greek  language ;  and  had  the  word  which  now  designates 
immersion  been  applied  to  sprinkling,  the  fact  would  have  no  weight  at 
all,  in  proving  that  sprinkling  is  warranted  by  the  Scriptures.  The 
meaning  of  the  word,  in  reference  to  the  ordinance,  must  be  determined 
by  its  meaning  at  the  time  of  its  application  to  the  ordinance.  Its  mean* 
ing  in  the  ordinance  must  be  determined  by  its  sense  in  the  language  at 
the  period  of  appropriation,  not  by  its  use  in  church  history  in  after 
ages.  Does  not  any  one  see  that  a  secondary  meaning  conferred  after 
the  institution  of  the  ordinance,  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  question! 
If  in  its  appropriation  to  the  ordinance,  it  signified  immerse^  as  the  writer 
admits,  immersion  it  must  be  for  ever,  as  far  as  Christ's  authority  is  re> 
garded.  Is  it  not  enjoined  in  the  sense  of  the  word  at  the  time  ?  No 
after  change  in  the  rite,  and  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  according  to 
the  change  of  the  rite,  can  affect  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  it  stands  in 
Christ's  institution.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  person 
of  ordinary  capacity,  can  attempt  to  fasten  on  a  word  in  Scripture,  a 
meaning  which  use  is  supposed  to  have  conferred  on  the  word  in  after 
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times.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  expound  some  words  in  our  transla- 
tion of  Scripture  by  their  present  use,  instead  of  their  old  English  ac- 
ceptation. What  should  we  think  of  an  expositor  who  should  expound 
the  word  chanty,  in  Scripture,  agreeably  to  its  present  use  in  the  lan- 
guage ?  To  make  blindness  itself  see  this  truth,  let  us  take  an  illustration. 
Suppose  that  inspiration  had  recorded  the  ordinance  in  English^  and  that 
the  mode  had  been  at  first  sprinkling ;  but  that  in  process  of  time  it  had 
been  universally  superseded  by  imn^ersion ; — how  would  the  secondary 
meaning  of  sprinkling  in  this  ordinance,  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
word  sprinkle  in  the  original  institution  ?  Would  this  be  a  warrant  to 
neglect  the  scriptural  mode  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  observe  it  according 
to  after  use?  WiU  obstinacy  never  yield  to  argument?  Will  Chris- 
tians for  ever  resist  the  commandments  of  Christ  ?  And  is  Mr.  Bicker- 
Bteth  the  man  to  sanction  such  perverted  criticism,  in  order  to  make 
void  the  law  of  God  as  to  the  mode  of  a  Divine  ordinance  ?  Sophistry 
may  invent  evasions  that  for  a  time  may  impose  on  the  ignorant,  the 
unwary,  and  the  prejudiced;  but  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  away  the 
disciples  of  Christ  from  implicit  and  universal  obedience  to  his  com- 
mandments. Jesus  has  said,  that  whosoever  shall  annul  one  of  the  least 
of  his  commandments,  and  teach  men  so,  the  same  shall  be  called  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Reviewers,  and  periodicals,  and  pre- 
judiced religious  sects,  may  laud  such  efforts,  but  Jesus  will  at  last  judge 
the  world,  and  determine  between  truth  and  error.  One  mode  is  the 
same  to  me  as  another,  had  not  God  interposed  his  authority ;  but  I 
cannot  force  the  word  of  God  to  sanction  human  errors.  1  read  the 
word  of  God  not  to  find  a  sanction  for  the  practice  of  any  church — not 
to  find  a  sanction  for  my  own  pratice ;  but  to  know  what  God  requires, 
that  to  this  I  may  conform  my  practice. 

Section  V. — My  opponent  proceeds  next  to  the  subjects  of  baptism. 
Here  he  observes  with  respect  to  my  treatise,  that  this  part  of  it  is  less 
than  half  the  length  of  the  former.  Is  this  also  in  his  estimation  an 
endence  of  my  view  of  comparative  importance  ? 

The  writer  confines  his  remarks  to  my  view  of  the  import  of  the 
commission.  "  And  first,"  says  he, "  let  us  hear  Mr.  C.'s  own  statement : 
•'  If  our  minds  were  not  influenced  by  prejudice,  this  inquiry  (that  is, 
into  the  subjects  of  baptism,)  would  not  be  tedious.  We  have  the  answer 
obviously  in  the  words  of  the  apostolic  commission.  The  persons  whom 
It  warrants  to  be  baptized,  are  scholars  of  Christ,  have  believed  in  him 
fer  salvation.  If  this  needed  confirmation,  we  have  it  in  the  record  by 
Mark.  The  persons  whom  Matthew  calls  disciples,  Mark  calls  believers. 
None  then  are  warranted  to  be  baptized  but  disciples  or  believers.  I 
will  risk  the  credit  of  my  understanding  on  showing,  that,  according  to 
this  commission,  believers  only  are  to  be  baptized.  I  would  gainsay 
an  angel  from  heaven,  who  should  say  that  this  commission  may  ex- 
tend to  the  baptism  of  any  but  believers.  Here  I  stand  entrenched, 
and  I  defy  the  ingenuity  of  earth  and  hell  to  drive  me  from  my  posi- 
tion. If  infants  are  baptized,  it  is  from  another  commission,  and  it 
m  another  baptism,  founded  on  another  principle.  Even  if  there  were 
2C 
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such,  when  these  infants  believe  the  gospel,  they  must  be  baptized 
according  to  the  command,  Matt,  xxviii.,  without  regard  to  their  bap* 
tism  in  infancy.  The  comihission  commands  all  men  to  be  baptized, 
on  believing  the  Gospel.  Who  is  he  that  dares  substitute  infant  bap- 
tism for  the  baptism  of  believers?  Whoever  he  is,  he  is  the  man 
who  by  his  tradition  makes  void  the  law  of  God.' "  I  had  said  thai 
five  minutes  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  subjects  of  baptism  from  the 
commission  in  either  Matthew  or  Luke ;  this  the  writer  thinks  very 
strange,  especially  as  I  allow  that  so  great  a  majority  of  Christians  do 
not  agree  with  me  on  this  subject.  But  I  will  now  reduce  the  time  to 
half  the  allowance.  I  will  grant  no  more  than  two  minutes  and  a  half, 
and  still  I  may  have  tim#  to  spare.  My  antagonist  should  have  had  the 
perspicacity  to  see  that  I  do  not  rest  on  the  time  necessary  to  examine 
the  foundations  of  the  baptism  of  analogy  and  tradition;  I  have 
shown  that  if  there  is  such  a  baptism,  it  cannot  shelter  itself  under  the 
commission. 

On  my  statements  referred  to  by  my  antagonist,  he  says,  "  These  are 
hard  words  and  strong  charges ;  and  strange  to  say,  they  have  not  t 
syllable  in  the  text  on  which  to  rest ;  nothing  but  the  bare  assertion  of 
the  writer."  I  will  make  good  every  syllable  in  my  statement.  Let  us 
then  hear  the  grounds  of  the  assertion.  "  The  commission  of  Christ," 
says  he,  **  does  not  contain  the  words,  Go  and  baptize  believers."  Does 
the  writer  mean  that  baptism  is  not  in  Mark  xvi.  16,  enjoined  oo  be- 
lievers? This  must  be  his  meaning,  or  his  assertion  would  have  no 
bearing  on  the  subject  In  direct  opposition  to  this,  I  maintain  thai 
baptism  is  expressly  enjoined  on  believers  in  this  passage,  "  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  belier- 
eth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved."  Does  the  writer  mean,  that  because 
the  word  relating  to  the  ordinance  in  question  is  used  as  a  participle,  and 
not  in  the  imperative  mood,  there  is  no  command  expressed  1  If  he 
does,  I  forbear  to  speak  as  I  think  of  such  an  assertion.  If  anything 
else  could  be  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  words,  I  should  think  it  an  insah 
to  a  scholar  to  understand  him  in  this  sense;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
hesitated  so  ascribe  this  meaning  to  him  till  I  saw  that  he  himself  ex- 
plained it  as  his  meaning  in  the  sequel.  Is  it  unknown  to  this  writer, 
that  what  is  usually  effected  by  what  are  called  grammatical  modes, 
may  be  effected  in  various  other  ways ;  and  that  it  is  often  optional  is 
expressing  a  command  to  employ  either  the  imperative  mood  or  t 
participle  ?  Even  in  this  very  commission,  the  command  to  go-into  att 
the  world  is  expressed  by  the  participle.  But  there  is  hardly  a  page  of 
any  sort  of  writing,  in  any  language,  from  which  I  could  not  exemplify 
this.  I  wish  I  had  not  found  this  in  a  writing  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Bicker* 
steth ;  for  I  cannot  avoid  saying  that  it  is  either  gross  ignorance  or 
down  Wright  cavilling.  I  will  make  the  most  illiterate  man  in  England 
refute  this  criticism.  Suppose  a  rebellion  had  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
and  her  Majesty  had  sent  a  commission,  saying,  **  Go,  and  proclaim  a 
pardon  to  the  nation ;  he  that  lays  down  his  arms,  and  takes  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  shall  be  saved."  Would  the  most  illiterate  man  in  the  e  ipire 
say,  that  this  is  not  a  command  to  lay  down  the  arms  of  rebellion,  and 
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to  taxe  an  oath  of  allegiance?  What  a  shame  is  it  for  learned  men  to 
make  themselves  ignorant  of  what  is  known  to  the  most  uncultivated 
common  sense  ?  But  how  awful  is  it  for  Christians  to  cavil  with  the 
language  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  order  to  sanction  the  practices  of  men 
with  the  authority  of  institutions  of  Christ !  Surely  tliis  writer  cannot 
believe  that  there  is  no  command  given  by  Christ  with  respect  to  baptism. 
And  if  it  is  not  here,  where  is  it?  How  astonishing  is  it  that  Christians 
will  adopt  such  means  of  opposition  to  the  ordmances  of  Christ! 
''  These  are  hard  words  and  strong  charges."  But  will  any  one  show 
me  how,  with  a  proper  regard  to  truth,  I  can  say  less?  I  would  gladly 
say  nothing ;  but  when  1  must  speak  I  must  designate  things  by  their 
proper  names.  When  I  see  perversion  so  manijij^st,  must  I  hide  my  eyes, 
or  pretend  to  think  that  it  is  alJ  legitimate  reasoning?  No  command  in 
the  commission  to  baptize !  And  does  a  good  cause  retjuire  such  a 
paradox  to  maintain  it  ?  Christians  in  some  things  do  not  see,  because 
they  will  not  see.  Lord  Nelson  when  once  in  pursuit,  refused  to  obey  the 
ngnal  of  recall ;  i>ut  to  excuse  himself  he  put  the  telescope  to  one  of  his 
eyes  that  was  blind,  and  turning  it  towards  the  object,  swore  that  he  did 
not  see  the  signal;  and  Christians  sometimes  do  not  see  the  signal 
because  they  put  the  telescope  to  the  blind  eye.  I  believe  Lord  Nelson 
was  successful  on  the  occasion,  but  shall  Christians  expect  success  in 
acting  contrary  to  the  authority  of  their  Commander?  Such  conduct 
always  implies  contempt  for  the  skill  of  Him  who  gave  the  orders. 

**  Still  less,"  continues  my  antagonist  with  respect  to  the  words  of  the 
commission  in  Mark,  **  Go  and  baptize  believers  only."  Such  an  addition 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  confine  baptism  to  believers.  If  none  but 
believers  are  enjoined  to  be  baptized,  none  but  believers  are,  according 
to  the  coDunission,  to  be  baptized.  If  there  is  a  baptism  for  others,  it 
must  have  other  proof.  Has  my  antagonist,  then,  the  hardihood  to 
assert,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  commission  on  which  my  assertion 
can  rest  ?  My  assertions  in  every  tittle  are  true  beyond  the  power  of 
the  perversions  of  sophistry. 

•*  The  only  command  expressed  on  the  subject,"  says  the  writer,  "  is 
to  baptize  aU  nations."  There  is  no  such  command  either  expressed  or 
implied.  The  command  in  Mark  is,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  baptizing  the  believers.  The  command  according  to  Matthew 
is,  to  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  the  disciples.  The  phraseology, 
'^disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  M^m,"  necessarily  confines  the  baptism 
to  the  persons  who  shall  be  discipled.  The  antecedent  to  the  pro- 
noon  is  the  word  disciples,  taken,  as  grammarians  speak,  out  of 
the  rerb  disciple.  The  very  nature  of  the  thing  requires  this;  it  is 
obfioQsly  only  disciples  that  they  could  baptize.  Unbelievers  would 
not  submit  to  baptism.  I  will  undertake  to  show  the  greatest  bump- 
kin in  England,  that  the  restriction  is  necessarily  in  the  expression. 
'*  Go,"  says  a  corn-merchant  to  his  clerks,  ''  buy  all  the  grain  in 
the  market,  storing  it,"  &c.  Does  anv  idiot  ask,  what  grain  is  to 
be  stored?  Is  it  not  the  grain  that  is  bought,  and  not  the  grain  that 
they  could  not  obtain,  or  was  bought  by  others  ?  Could  there  arise  a 
question  on  this  subject?    What  would  be  thought  of  one  of  the  clerks. 
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who  should  ask,  "  Do  yoa  nean,  Sir,  that  I  am  to  store  all  the  gram 
in  the  market,  whether  I  can  buy  it  or  not?"  Shame,  shame,  shame ! 
Will  the  Lord's  people  trifle  in  reasoning  about  the  commands  of  their 
Master,  in  a  manner  that  would  disgrace  idiotcy  ?  Shall  they  stave  off 
convi^ion  by  quibbles,  not  to  be  exemplified  in  the  most  unprincipled 
chicanery  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer's  own  conscience  is  no  more  touched  than 
is  mine,  in  restricting  the  baptism  to  disciples  instead  of  extending  it  to 
unbelievers  in  the  nations.  It  is  merely  a  stratagem  to  bring  me  to 
terms.  If  I  allow  him  to  bring  in  infants  as  disciples,  he  will  very 
willingly  allow  me  to  exclude  adult  unbelievers.  '*The  only  limitation," 
says  he,  "  to  be  learned  by  inference,  is  previous  discipleship."  Now 
this  expressly  grants  that  there  is  such  a  limitation,  and  it  is  perfectly 
indiflferent  how  the  limitation  is  made  out;  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  is  inferential  or  express.  But  if  it  is  an  inference,  it  must  be  a  neces- 
sary inference,  else  it  has  no  authority.  An  inference  might  exclude 
unbelievers,  but  no  inference  can  bring  anything  into  the  word  disciple, 
that  is  not  already  in  it. 

**  The  words  in  Mark,"  says  my  antagonist,  '*  contain  no  command  to 
baptize  at  all ;  they  are  a  promise  to  baptized  believers."  I  have  dis- 
proved this  assertion;  I  have  shown  it  to  be  unworthy  of  a  scholar  and 
of  a  Christian.  It  is  so  utterly  unscholar-like,  that  had  not  the  author 
himself  developed  his  meaning,  I  should  have  ascribed  it  to  him  with 
great  hesitation,  even  when  substantially  avowed  in  previous  statements. 
The  apostles  understood  it  as  a  command,  for  they  commanded  the  dii^ 
ciples  to  be  baptized.  Indeed,  a  promise  from  Christ  to  baptized  persons 
implies  a  command  for  the  institution ;  foe  God  does  not  give  a  promise 
to  will-worship.  But  to  make  out  a  command,  I  seek  for  aid  from 
nothing  but  the  words  of  the  commission.  "  There  is  no  ground  in  the 
commission,"  says  the  writer,  *'  for  saying  that  St.  Mark  calls  the  same 
persons  believers,  whom  St.  Matthew  calls  disciples.  So  far  from  aSbrd- 
ing  an  impregnable  position,  there  is  not  a  corner  of  the  passage  on 
which  to  rest  the  proof."  What  does  the  writer  mean  by  this?  Does 
he  mean  that  the  words  of  the  commission  in  Matthew  do  not  expressly 
assert,  that  those  called  disciples  by  him,  are  by  Mark  called  believers  i 
and  that  the  words  of  the  commission  in  Mark  do  not  assert  that  those 
called  believers  by  him,  are  by  Matthew  called  disciples?  This  is  very 
true,  but  for  such  a  declaration  we  would  not  seek  a  comer  of  the 
passage.  Who  would  expect  such  an  assertion?  Can  it  never  be 
known  that  two  accounts  correspond,  except  there  is  an  express  declara- 
tion of  the  fact  ?  then  it  could  not  be  known  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
ence in  any  two  accounts  in  the  different  gospels.  But  on  whatever 
occasions  the  things  referred  to  by  the  two  evangelists  in  this  instance 
were  spoken,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  refer  to  the  same  thing! 
Are  they  not  both  an  account  of  the  sending  out  of  the  apostles  to 
preach  and  baptize?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  two  accounts 
substantially  agree,  and  that  the  persons  to  be  baptized  are  the  same  in 
both  ?  Would  Mark's  account  of  the  commission  exclude  any  whom 
Matthew's  account  admits?    Can  any  conscience  be  so  hardened,  as  to 
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refuse  to  admit  that  the  disciples  of  Matthew  are  the  believers  of  Mark  ? 
And  does  Mr.  Bickersteth  countenance  such  an  effort  to  make  void  the 
law  of  God  ?  Is  he  the  man  who  thus  labours  to  bring  darkness  out  of 
light?  Are  the  rites  of  a  favourite  church  to  he  supported  by  tramp* 
Ung  under  foot  the  commandments  of  God  1 

*'  In  fact/'  says  my  opponent,  "  the  commission  of  itself,  waiving  other 
arguments,  rather  implies  than  excludes  infant  baptism.  Taken  in  the 
narrowest  sense  the  words  allow,  it  commands  all  disciples  to  be  bap- 
tized. Now  a  disciple  is  simply  a  learner.  And  the  infants  of  pious 
and  believing  parents  are,  from  their  very  birth,  learners  of  Christ; 
they  are  by  Providence  placed  immediately  under  the  teaching  of  those 
who  are  themselves  taught  by  Christ,  and  who  are  liis  appointed  channels 
for  imparting  Divine  truth  to  them.  They  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  nuUhctai.  Learners  they  are  by  the  necessity  of  their  age 
and  by  the  privilege  of  believing  parents,  learners  of  Christ  To  shut 
diem  out  of  the  ordinance  b,  then,  to  reject  those  whom  Christ  has  him- 
self included."  Of  all  the  extravagances  that  I  have  ever  met  with  in 
controversy,  this  is  the  most  extravagant.  Newly-born  infants  are 
•cholars  in  the  school  of  Christ ! !  1  Sir,  tliey  are  not  scholars  in  any 
■chool ;  they  know  nothing  of  Christ,  and  can  learn  nothing  of  the 
things  of  his  kingdom.  A  disciple  and  master,  or  teacher,  are  correlative 
terms,  ai;d  in  the  very  nature  of  things  every  disciple  virtually  recog- 
nises the  master  as  fit  to  teach.  Newly-born  infants  are  not  fit  to 
understand  a  teacher  on  any  subject,  and  cannot  be  disciples  in  any 
teoae.  But  to  say  that  newly-born  infants  are  disciples  of  Christ,  is  to 
outrage  common  sense.  Do  they  know  anything  of  Christ  more  than 
they  do  of  Mahomet  I  Can  the  writer  produce  a  single  example  to 
justify  his  assertion?  Is  there  any  instance  in  which  newly-born 
nfants  are  called  the  disciples  of  Christ?  Is  there  any  instance  in 
which  newly-born  infants  are  called  the  disciples  of  any  teacher  ?  Who 
were  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  all  the  ancient  phikv 
■rphers?  Were  they  not  persons  who  recognised  them  as  their 
letchers,  and  received  their  doctrine  ?  Who  were  the  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist?  Were  they  not  persons  who  believed  in  him  as  a  teacher 
■ent  from  God,  and  submitted  to  his  doctrine?  Who  were  called  the 
diKiples  of  Christ  when  he  was  on  earth  ?  Were  they  not  the  persons 
who  believed  in  him,  and  who  followed  him  as  their  teacher  ?  Since 
the  birth  of  Cain  was  it  ever  heard  that  any  newly-born  infant  was 
called  the  disciple  of  any  man  ?  Does  this  writer  suppose  that  we  will 
take  his  mere  assertions  as  proof?  Why  does  he  not  justify  the  alleged 
meaning  by  examples?  Another  person  may  as  legitimately  allege 
that  new-born  infants  are  the  disciples  of  Newton,  or  any  of  the  philo- 
sophers. He  might  as  reasonably  allege  that  they  are  mathematicians, 
■msicians,  or  astronomers.  I  meet  the  assertion,  then,  not  only  as 
fidse,  but  as  fanatical  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  fanaticism.  I  meet 
it  with  indignation,  because  it  manifests  a  disposition  to  hold  a  tenet, 
not  only  by  forcing  Scripture,  but  by  sacrificing  common  sense ;  I  tium 
away  from  it  as  from  the  ravings  of  insanity.  Give  me  argument,  and 
I  wUl  answer  by  argument;  but  I  cannot  put  down  extravagance  but 
2c2  33 
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bj  expomng  it  I  solemn! j  declare,  that  it  pains  me  to  be  obliged  to 
write  in  this  waj  with  respect  to  a  thing  recognised  by  Mr.  Bickersteth; 
but  I  cannot  expose  madness  but  bj  showing  it  to  be  madness.  I  once 
met  a  simpleton,  who  answered  as  if  he  knew  erery  thing  that  he  was 
asked.  Afler  some  time,  I  asked  him  if  he  understood  Greek.  "  O  ay/' 
was  his  reply.  I  then  said,  <<  Paddy,  were  you  ever  in  the  moonf 
**  O  ay,"  said  Paddy^  with  the  utmost  graTity  of  countenance.  I  fol* 
lowed  poor  Paddy  no  farther :  and  what  am  I  to  say  to  the  man  who 
AAsserts  that  newly-born  infants  are  scholars  in  the  school  of  Christ  f 
iTerily  I  can  see  no  more  sanity  in  this,  than  I  do  in  the  assertion  of 
innocent  Paddy.  I  hold  up  this  assertion  to  the  reprobation  of  sober 
sense  in  all  mankind.  Had  such  an  assertion  been  made  in  deftrnce  of 
an  unpopular  truth,  the  author  would  be  hooted  out  of  society.  But 
great  sects  screen  their  advocates  in  aU  their  wildest  conceits.  You 
could  not  put  the  Faquirs  to  shame  in  the  land  of  the  Faquirs ;  it  is 
only  the  advocates  of  unpc^nlar  truth  who  are  obliged  to  stand  in  awe 
of  common  sense. 

Were  it  at  all  necessary  to  my  purpose,  it  would  be  easy  to  show, 
not  only  that  the  word  disciple  implies  teaching  in  the  correlate,  and 
capability  of  learning  in  the  disciple,  but  that  it  is  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  as  it  did  to  the  followers  of  the  philosophers ;  implying 
that  they  have  received  his  distinguishing  doctrine,  and  submit  to  bis 
'  laws.  A  man  might  have  learned  much  from  the  philosophers  who 
could  not  be  called  a  disciple.  To  be  called  a  disciple  of  Christ,  implies 
not  only  to  have  learned  something  from  Christ,  but  to  have  learned 
the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  to  have  submitted  in  all  things  to  hii 
teaching.     But  I  do  not  need  this,  and  therefore  will  pass  it 

Could  the  writer  satisfy  my  conscience  that  newly-bom  infants  are 
disciples  of  Christ,  he  would  relieve  me  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Nothing  is  so  ofl^sive  in  the  country  in 
which  I  reside,  as  to  refuse  to  baptize  infants.  Men  will  not  understand 
it  in  any  other  way  than  as  denying  infant  salvation.  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  being  odious  to  the  world ;  still  less  in  being  disliked  even  by  the 
people  of  God.  But  I  cannot  wrest  the  Scriptures  in  ordor  to  please 
men,  nor  to  retain  popularity  even  among  Christians.  I  have  loet  this 
world :  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  both  worlds.  What  Christ  has  shown  roe 
in  his  word,  I  cannot  conceal  or  pervert :  I  must  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
word  more  than  of  himself.  I  fight  for  no  church,  for  no  party.  I  do 
not  make  even  my  past  attainments  my  standard;  I  am  wiDing  to 
advance  or  recede,  as  I  am  made  to  hear  the  word  of  command.  When 
Christ  says  "  Go,"  I  will  go :  when  he  says  "  Come,"  I  will  come.  If 
any  man  can  show  me  to  be  wrong  in  anything,  I  shall  be  swift  io 
changing  my  course.     Truth  is  my  treasure. 

But  the  writer  himself  betrays  his  own  want  of  confidence  in  this 
resource.  If  newly-born  infants  are  really  disciples,  what  need  of  any 
other  proof  for  their  baptism  but  the  commission  itselft  Why  is  not 
the  battle  fought  here?  Why  has  he  not  collected  all  his  force  to  bear 
on  this  partt  If  he  proves  that  newly-bom  infants  are  disciples,  is  not 
the  battle  won  ?    Obstinacy  itself  would  not  resist  ai^  longer.    The 
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Iiewff4xirn  infant  is,  on  thifl  principle,  baptized  as  expressly  bjthe  conw 
mission,  as  its  parent  But  Pedo-baptists  do  not  act  on  this  principle. 
This  writer  himself,  instead  of  opening  a  battery  from  the  commission, 
aims  only  to  show  that  they  are  not  excluded  by  the  commission.  His 
chief  reliance  is  an  analogy  and  tradition,  which  can  have  no  bearing 
on  the  commission,  more  than  they  have  influence  on  the  tides.  He 
endeavours  to  force  me  to  a  compromise  on  the  commission.  If  I  will 
not  allow  him  to  modify  it  with  analogy  and  tradition,  he  will  force  me 
to  baptize  the  nations,  believers  and  unbelievers.  In  this  he  is  income 
sistent  with  himself;  he  does  not  believe  that  unbelieving  nations  should 
be  baptized ;  and  the  limitation  to  the  disciples  can  have  no  influence 
in  extending  the  meaning  of  the  terra.  If  disciples  only  are  to  be  bap- 
tized, infants  are  of  necessity  excluded.  Now  this  shows  that  his  own 
conscience  is  not  his  own  disciple.  If  newly-born  infants  are  directly 
mnd  expressly  included  among  the  disciples  of  the  commission,  why  does 
he  seek  to  modify  the  disciples  of  the  commission  by  analogy  and  tra- 
dition t  These  two  modes  of  defence  destroy  each  other.  Indeed,  if 
infants  are  disciples,  what  temptation  has  he  to  make  the  baptism  liter- 
ally extend  to  onbelievinff  nations  t  All  this  management  clearly  shows 
that  he  has  not  himself  rail  reliance  on  the  discipleship  of  newly-born 
infants. 

I  ask  the  conscience  of  every  Christian,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  as 
disciples  that  newly-born  infants  are  generally  baptized  ?  Are  they  baf>> 
tized  because  they  know  Christ,  have  believed  in  his  salvation  and 
character,  and  have  submitted  themselves  entirely  to  his  authority!  Is 
not  this  mode  of  defence  merely  a  desperate  resource,  to  be  employed  in 
dispute,  but  which  has  no  influence  on  the  conscience  ?  Do  they  who 
practise  infant  baptism  believe  that  the  children  of  Christians  know  more 
of  Christ  when  they  are  born,  than  do  the  children  of  unbelievers,  or 
even  heathens? 

^  ^%r  '^^  ™^  opponent,  ''  the  argument  may  be  carried  stiD  fur- 
ther. We  have  reasoned  as  if  the  words  had  been,  Go,  disciple  all  na- 
tions, and  baptize  the  disciples,  &c.  But  these  are  not  the  exact  terms. 
Our  Lord's  command  is,  Qo,  and  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  them, 
d&c  If  we  press  the  force  of  the  letter  with  Mr.  C,  setting  aside  all 
scripture  analogy  and  argument,  and  all  the  testimony  of  the  church, 
we  should  be  1^  rather  to  the  compulsory  baptism  of  the  ungodly,  than 
to  the  exclusion  of  infants.  It  is  reason,  scripture  analogy,  and '  atten- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  command,  which  alone  warrant  any  limitation ; 
and  these  alike  require  that  the  only  restriction  should  be  drawn  from 
die  previous  clause,  and  that  the  term  disciples  should  be  there  inter- 
preted in  the  largest  sense."  I  have  already  answered  this  evasion ;  I 
have  shown  that  the  grammar  of  every  day's  conversation  gives  my 
interpretation  to  the  words.  Nothing  but  a  spirit  of  the  meanest  cavil- 
ling would  think  of  extending  this  command  by  force  to  the  ungodly.  I 
required  neither  analogy,  nor  the  testimony  of  the  church,  to  confine  the 
command  to  those  who  are  discipled  out  of  the  nations.  This  is  the 
Intimate  meaning  of  the  expression.  And  as  I  have  not  been  indebted 
to  the  testimony  of  these  two  witnesses,  I  will  not  receive  their  testimony 
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in  extending  the  meaning  of  the  word  disciples  to  infants.  On  this  they 
are  not  competent  witnesses ;  the  use  of  the  word  alone  can  determine 
this.  But  there  is  falsehood  in  the  very  hce  of  this  evasion.  The  com- 
mand to  disciple  all  nations  expressly  excludes  force,  and  it  is  in  con- 
nexion with  their  discipleship  that  their  hq>tism  is  enjoiqed.  If  they 
cannot  be  made  disciples  by  force,  they  are  not  to  be  baptized  by  force  ; 
for  it  is  afler  they  are  discipled,  and  as  they  are  discipled,  that  they  are 
to  be  baptized.  I  ask  the  conscience  of  my  antagonist,  if  he  thinks  that 
4^e  language  of  the  commission  commands  the  ungodly  in  the  nations 
to  be  baptized  by  force.  If  not,  is  it  not  a  fearful  thing  to  handle  the 
word  of  God  deceitfully  7  Does  he  say  that  the  principle  that  I  employ 
to  exclude  infants  from  t^  word  disciples,  will  compel  the  baptism  of 
the  ungodly  1  This  is  so  false  that  it  has  not  even  a  shadow  of  truth. 
These  two  things  depend  on  different  grounds  of  evidence.  Whether 
disciple  has  such  an  extent  in  its  meaning,  depends  on  the  use  of  the 
word :  the  other  depends  on  the  grammar  of  the  sentence.  Even  wete 
it  granted,  that  analogy  and  tradition  establish  another  baptism,  stifl 
such  baptism  could  not  be  brought  by  interpretation  under  the  commis- 
sion. No  analogy  can  showlhat  infants  are  included  in  a  conunand  to 
baptize  disciples ;  no  tradition  can  witness  that  a  command  to  baptize 
disciples  includes  the  baptism  of  infants.  The  thing  is  a  matter  of  in- 
terpretation, not  of  analogy  or  testimony.  Let  tradition  and  analogy 
have  their  own  baptism,  if  they  will,  but  it  shall  have  no  lodgment  u 
the  commission.  My  antagonist  says,  that  the  term  discii^es  should  be 
interpreted  in  the  largest  sense :  by  all  means :  I  will  give  it  the  largest 
sense  that  he  can  prove  that  use  has  ever  conferred  an  it  But  thouj^ 
an  Englishman,  he  is  thus  like  the  Irish ;  no  matter  how  good  measure 
you  give  him,  he  must  have  a  doura^  (that  is,  something  additional). 
He  will  not  be  satisfied  with  me  if  I  do  not  throw  in  the  infants  as 
a  doitragh. 

The  commission,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Mark,  commands  believers  to 
be  baptized.  Now  if  there  is  an  analogical  and  traditionary  baptism 
in  infancy,  such  analogical  and  traditionary  baptism  does  not  coincide 
with  the  baptism  of  the  commission ;  and  as  soon  as  the  person  b  bcought 
to  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  he  is  enjoined  by  all  the  authority  of 
Jesus  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  Should  a  thousand  baptisms  be  proved  from  other 
-sources,  they  could  not  make  void  the  baptism  of  the  commission.  But 
as  we  are  assured  that  there  is  only  one  baptism  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
the  baptism  of  analogy  and  tradition  must  be  a  human  ferment  This 
is  the  ground  on  which  I  have  placed  the  subject  in  my  treatise.  Many 
a  lever  has  been  employed  to  move  it  off  the  foundation ;  but  it  remains 
like  a  rock  lashed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  grievous  that  Christians  are  not  agreed  about  the  ordinances  of 
Christ ;  but  can  union  ever  be  expected  as  long  as  they  reason  on  the 
principles  of  my  opponent?  Can  that  man  want  proof  for  anything  he 
wishes  to  prove,  who  asserts  that  newly-born  infants  are  disciples  of 
Christ?  Can  he  be  at  a  loss  in  justifying  the  change  of  any  ordinance 
of  Christ,  when  he  justifies  the  substitution  of  pouring,  or  sprinkling, 
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for  immeraion,  by  the  authority  of  his  church  t  If  such  principles  of 
reasoning  are  not  abandoned,  the  day  of  judgment  will  come  and  find 
OS  still  divided 

That  the  utmost  forbearance  ought  to  be  exercised  on  this  and  every 
other  subject  on  which  there  is  a  difference  among  Christians,  I  not  only 
freely  admit,  but   strenuously  contend;   but  when   Christians  submit 
their  reasonings  to  influence  others,  these  reasonings  must  be  tried  by 
the  roost  rigorous  test  of  truth.     To  our  brethren  in  error  we  ought  to 
manifest  forbearance;  to  the  defence  of  their  errors  no  indulgence  is  due. 
If  their  reasonings  are  not  only  inconclusive,  but  if  they  lay  a  foundation 
for  other  errors,  they  must  be  exposed  in  all  their  deformity  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  Christian  brotherhood.     We  should  not  judge 
the  individual,  but  we  should  unsparingly  condemn  the  false  reasoning 
and  the  false  principles  on  which  his  errors  rest.  Error  is  more  noxious 
in  a  Christian  than  in  a  man  of  the  world ;  its  influence  tends  to  with- 
draw believers  from  the  authority  of  Christ     The  salvation  of  infants 
I  do  not  question ;  but  their  salvation  does  not  depend  on  their  faith  and 
baptism.     Faith  and  baptism  are  enjoined  only  on  those  who  hear  the 
Gospel.     But  I  cannot  consent  to  show  my  faith  in  the  salvation  of 
infants  by  administering  to  them  a  rite  which  Jesus  has  not  appointed  for 
them.     An  act  of  will-worship  in  the  parents  will  not  bring  the  infants 
nearer  heaven.    Qod  abominates  all  human  invention  in  his  service. 
Let  Christian  parents  pray  for  their  children  from  their  birth  and  before 
their  birth;  let  them  teach  them  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  learning : 
but  who  hath  required  them  to  baptize  them?    Too  much  cannot  be 
•aid  to  urge  Christian  parents  to  faithfulness  to  their  of&pring ;  but  no 
advantage  can  be  conferred  by  performing  on  them  a  rite  which,  in  their 
ease,  Jesus  has  not  enjoined.    Could  evidence  of  infant  baptism  be  pre- 
■ented  from  the  Scriptures,  I  am  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  I  was  before 
I  gave  up  the  practice.    Every  inducement  is  on  that  side ;  but  I  cannot 
do  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
wkat  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  have  not  commanded. 


CHAPTER  V. 

UfCOMPBTENCT  OF  DR.  HENDERSON  AS  AN  ITHPntB  ON  THE  PHIIX>L06T 
OF  THE  WORD  BAPTISM ^  PROTED  FROM  THE  UNSOUNDNESS  AND  KX« 
TRATAOANCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INTERPRETATION  IMPLIED  IN  HIS 
LETTER  TO  MR.  BRANDRAM,  WITH   REFERENCE   TO  THAT   QVESTION. 

Section  I. — ^Falsb  principles  of  interpretation  are  the  chief  soorc^  of 
iDe  corruption  of  the  truths  and  ordinances  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  pos- 
iuble  that  conclusions  so  very  different  on  almost  every  question,,  should 
be  grounded  on  the  same  words,  if  on  all  sides  the  same  sound  and  sel^ 
evident  laws  of  language  were  employed  in  the  deduction.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  baptism  has  no  difficulties  arising  from  its  tise^or  its  origin; 
and  never  has  been  questioned  by  any  of  the  great  masters  of  Greek 
literature.  The  claims  of  imwursitm  never  have  been  disputed  but  from 
the  necessity  of  shidding  present  practice ;  and  on  grounds  subversive 
of  sound  criticism.  Immersion  can  be  evaded  only  by  trampling  on 
first  principles,  and  by  establishing  false  principles.  A  more  fla£ranl 
manifestation  of  this  I  have  never  seen,  than  in  Dr.  Henderson's  lettei 
to  Mr.  Brandram.  He  grounds  on  principles  of  interpretation  which, 
if  admitted,  would  render  all  language  definitely  inex)dicable.  This 
may  be  supposed  a  learned  question,  but  I  engage  to  take  my  unlearned 
reader  with  me.  To  understand  my  arguments,  and  estimate  their  force, 
I  demand  nothing  but  a  sound  and  an  unprejuaiced  mind. 

"With  respect  to  the  Greek  word  baptizo"  says  Dr.  Henderson, 
"  afler  having  read  almost  every  work  that  professes  to  throw  any  light 
upon  it,  and  carefully  examined  all  the  passages  in  which  both  it  and  its 
derivatives  occur  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  those  in  which  it  is  found  in  classical  authors ;  we  are  free  to  confess 
we  have  not  yet  fallen  in  with  a  single  instance  in  which  it  can  be  satis- 
factorily proved,  that  it  signifies  a  submersion  of  the  whole  6oriy,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  conveying  the  idea  that  the  submersion  was  perman^n/, 
t.  e.  that  the  body  thus  submerged,  sunk  to  rise  no  more.*  So  far  as 
has  yet  been  ascertained,  the  word  is  never  used  by  any  ancient  author 
in  the  sense  of  one  person  performing  an  act  of  submersion  upon  another; 

*  "  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  eTen  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  term  was 
ased  in  Greek  works  of  classical  antiquity,  in  the  sense  of  plunging  a  person  entirely  in 
water,  this  would  not  determine  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  principle  in  sacred  philology,  that  numerous  Greek  words  are  e 
ployed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  an  altogether  appropriated  or  religii 
acceptation.'* 
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?et  it  is.  necentry  that  we  bring  this  idea  with  us  to  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament,  before  we  can  affix  to  baptizo^  as  there  occurring,  the 
sense  of  immersion." 

On  this  single  passage  I  would  rest  the  proof  of  mj  charge.  It  teems 
with  false  principles  of  interpretation. 

1.  It  implies  that  in  order  to  prove  that,  with  respect  to  baptism,  the 
word  httptizB  signifies  immersion,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  an  instance 
in  which  it  is  so  applied  to  the  human  body.  Now,  though  we  can 
comply  with  this  requisition,  it  is  arbitrary  and  unphilologicaL  I  refuse 
to  admit  the  principle  of  interpretation.  The  immersion  of  a  dog  is  as 
food  an  example  as  the  immersion  of  a  saint  What  the  thing  is  which 
IS  to  be  immersed,  we  are  to  learn,  not  from  the  word  haptizo^  but  from 
the  words  in  connexion. 

2.  This  obsenration  of  Dr.  H.  assumes  as  a  first  principle,  that  no 
examples  can  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in 
reference  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  but  such  as  refer  to  the  immersion 
of  the  whole  body.  Now  the  extent  of  the  immersion  has  nothing  to  da 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  perfectly 
the  same,  whether  the  action  of  the  Terb  extends  to  the  whole  or  only  a 
part  of  the  object  Whether  in  baptism  the  whole  body,  or  only  a  part 
of  it,  is  to  be  immersed,  we  do  not  inquire  at  this  word. 

8.  This  observation  of  I>r.  H.  implies,  that  when  the  word  applies  to 
eases  in  which  the  person  or  thing  immersed  remains  permanently  under 
water,  it  is  the  word  itself  which  imports  the  permanency  of  the  submer* 
aion.  This  is  ridiculously  false.  The  permanency  of  the  submersion 
nrast  be  indicated  by  something  else.  The  word  in  question  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  after  state  of  the  person  or  thing  immersed.  Whether 
the  person  or  thing  said  to  be  baptized  lies  permanently  at  the  bottom, 
er  immediately  rises,  deponent  saith  not  Shall  the  word  which  signifies 
to  immerse,  also  signify  to  emerge  ?  But  though  we  refuse  to  submit  to 
this  principle  of  interpretation,  we  could  easily  comply  with  it.  How 
eonhi  Dr.  H.  forget  the  case  of  Naaman  ?  Did  he  lie  permanently  under 
water f  Was  he  not  immersed  seven  times?  Even  with  respect  to 
Aristobulus,  who  was  eventually  drowned,  it  is  obvious  from  the  account 
hi  Josephus  that  he  was  several  times  dipped  before  he  was  entirely  sut« 
fbeated.  If  so,  the  action  of  the  verb  was  performed  on  him  without 
destroying  him.  He  might  have  been  saved  after  having  been  immersed. 
It  was  not  the  word  hapiizo  which  destroyed  him.  It  was  the  keeping 
him  too  long  under  the  water  after  immersion.  '<  Always  pressing  him 
down  when  swimming,  and  immersing  him  as  in  spcnrt,  they  did  not  give 
over  till  they  altogether  snflbcated  him,"  page  458.  This  shows  that  he 
might  have  been  immersed  without  suffocation,  and  that  suffocation  was 
the  result  of  several  immersions. 

4.  The  observation  on  which  I  am  now  animadverting  implies,  that 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  word  signifies  to  immerse  in  reference  to 
baptism,  we  must  produce  an  example  in  every  thing  corresponding  to 
the  Christian  ordinance.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  necessary ;  it  is  quite 
enoagh  to  prove  that  the  word  has  this  signification  in  reference  to 
•aything.    From  the  word  itself  we  cannot  learn  that  even  water  ie 
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to  be  used  io  the  ordinance.  An  example  in  which  the  thinff  is  iai* 
mersed  in  oil,  or  in  melted  metal,  is  as  good  as  an  example  from  the 
water  of  the  river  Jordan.  Herod,  in  his  last  illness,  was  placed  by  his 
physicians  in  a  vessel  of  oil ;  and  had  this  been  called  a  baptism,  it 
would  have  been  as  good  an  example,  as  if  it  had  been  dcme  in  water,  as 
a  sacred  ordinance.  From  the  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  this  word, 
we  inquire  merely  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  firom  other  words  we  lean 
what  is  essential  to  the  rite. 

5.  The  observation  quoted  from  Dr.  H.  implies,  that  the  application 
of  the  word  to  persons  and  to  things  affects  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
How  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  affected  by  the  objects  of  its  reference t 
It  has  perfectly  the  same  signification  when  applied  to  persons,  that  it 
has  when  applied  to  things. 

6.  Dr.  H.  here  assumes  as  a  first  principle,  that  in  order  to  prove 
immersion  as  the  mode  of  baptism,  we  must  give  an  example  in  which 
the  word  is  used  by  ancient  authors,  in  cases  where  one  person  immerses 
another.  Was  ever  demand  more  unreasonable  t  Was  ever  a  law  of 
Criticism  more  monstrously  absurd?  What  has  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  do  with  the  persons  by  whom  the  action  of  the  verb  is  to  be 
performed?  Is  it  the  word  itself  that  is  to  determine  this?  Dr.  H. 
absurdly  confounds  the  meaning  of  the  word  that  designates  this  ordi* 
nance,  with  the  whole  pattern  of  the  rite  in  all  its  parts  and  circom- 
stances.  Are  we  to  expect  in  Greek  literature  a  pattern  for  the  whole 
rite  of  Christian  baptism  ?  Can  anything  be  more  extravagantly  unrea* 
sonable  than  this  demand  ?  From  Greek  literature  we  are  to  learn  thQ 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  New  Testament  we  are  to  leani 
whether  we  are  to  baptize  ourselves  or  be  baptized  by  others !  Can 
sobriety  designate  such  observations  as  anything  but  perverse  cavilling 
to  avoid  the  law  of  Christ?  Can  such  arguments  really  weigh  in  any 
conscience  ? 

7.  Dr.  H.  here  demands  firom  ancient  authors  an  example  in  which 
one  person  immerses  another,  yet  an  example  fi'om  ancient  authors  Io 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  he  accounts  of  no  value.  This  is 
inconsistent  and  absurd.  Ancient  authors  are  competent  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  a  word  in  their  time,  which  must  still  be  received  as  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  except  a  change  is  proved ;  they  are  no  authorityi 
whether  in  a  Christian  rite  one  person  is  to  perform  an  act  of  immersioo 
on  another,  or  every  one  is  to  immerse  himself.  The  ancients  are  called 
in  to  do  what  they  are  not  competent  to  do ;  and  they  are  refused  to  be 
heard  in  the  testimony  which  they  are  competent  to  give.  Could  any 
evidence  satisfy  men  who  are  so  unreasonable?  Could  any  kind  of 
proof  overcome  such  obstinacy  ?  Can  the  man  be  in  search  of  tnith« 
who  will  not  allow  Greek  writers  to  be  an  authority  for  the  meaning  of 
a  word  in  their  own  language,  while  he  considers  their  authority  essen* 
tial  for  the  proof  of  something  enjoined  in  a  Christian  rite?  Should 
one  rise  from  the  dead,  he  could  not  satisfy  incredulity  so  perverse. 

8.  Were  it  admitted  as  a  first  principle,  that  in  order  to  prove  thil 
haptizo  signifies  to  immerse,  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  an 
example  must  be  given  in  which  the  word  is  used  when  one  pefaoa 
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performs  an  act  of  immersion  upon  another,  followed  by  immediate 
emersion,  does  not  Mr.  U.  perceive  that  this  equally  destroys  the  claims 
of  purify,  the  sense  for  which  he  now  contends]  Can  an  instance  be 
given  from  ancient  authors  in  which  this  is  used  to  designate  an  act  of 
purification  performed  by  one  person  on  another?  In  making  such 
m  demand,  he  may  have  thought  himself  secure  against  retaliation,  by 
relying  on  the  rites  of  purification  under  the  law.  But  a  little  per- 
spicacity would  have  enabled  him  to  see  that  this  is  a  false  refuge. 
Instances  may  be  produced  in  abundance  in  which  one  person  purines 
another ;  but  the  case  requires  that  such  purification  shall  be  designated 
by  the  word  in  question.  Can  he,  then,  give  one  instance  from  ancient 
authors,  in  which  the  word  designates  an  act  of  purification  as  performed 
by  one  person  on  another  ?  Now  can  anything  be  more  unreasonable 
than  that  obstinacy  which  demands  from  a  meaning  which  it  rejects, 
a  condition  which  is  equally  wanting  to  that  meaning  which  it  receives 
as  demonstrably  certain?  Can  that  mind  be  in  a  proper  state  for 
weighing  the  evidence  of  truth,  that  is  so  partially  balanced  ?  This 
is  a  suicidal  argument  But  could  President  Beecher  or  Dr.  H.  produce 
authority  from  use  proving  that  the  word  in  question  signifies  to  purify ^ 
I  would  make  no  farther  demand  in  order  to  admit  its  competency. 

Upon  the  whole,  no  word  in  any  language  could  have  its  meaning 
definitely  ascertained  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  passage  quoted. 
The  author  demands  that  the  words  should  determine  the  objects  to  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  verb,  the  persons  by  whom  the  action  of 
the  verb  is  to  be  performed,  and  the  substance  in  which  the  action  is 
performed  by  the  agent  or  the  object  of  the  action.  He  finds  in  the  verb 
the  baptized  person,  the  baptizer,  and  the  water  in  which  the  baptism 
is  performed.  The  word  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these 
things,  whatever  its  meaning  may  be  supposed  to  be.  All  I  require  from 
the  word  is,  the  nature  of  the  action  imported  by  it :  every  thing  else 
I  will  rest  on  its  proper  basis.  Persons  who  do  not  understand  this,  are 
not  qualified  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this,  or  any  other  philological 
qaestion.  In  reality,  the  most  illiterate  men  of  good  sense  are  better 
qualified  to  find  out  truth,  than  critics  who  adopt  false  principles  of 
interpretation.  The  man  who  determines  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  as 
he  does  thai  of  the  letter  of  his  friend,  is  more  likely  to  find  it  than  the 
man  who  adopts  chimerical  laws  of  interpretation,  that  will  enable  him 
to  prove  any  conceit,  however  forced ;  and  deny  any  truth,  however 
obvious.  I  maintain  that  on  Dr.  Henderson's  principles  of  interpreta* 
ti(m,  there  is  not  a  word  in  language  whose  meaning  might  not  be 
evaded.  Here,  then,  the  battle  must  be  fought.  It  is  useless  to  contend 
aboot  the  meaning  of  words  in  certain  situations,  till  we  have  agreed  on 
the  great  principles  which  determine  the  meaning  of  words.  As  long  as 
oar  opponents  hold  the  principles  of  interpretation  on  which  they  now 
act,  it  is  impossible  for  them  rationally  to  find  truth.  They  may  some- 
times stagger  on  it,  but  it  will  be  merely  at  random. 

Dr.  H.  refers  us  to  Mr.  Swing's  Greek  Lexicon,  "  where/'  he  says, 
^  the  whole  philological  question  is  treated  with  an  accuracy  and  ability 
which  we  have  not  met  with  in  any  other  work."     He  gives  us  in  a  uoie« 
2D  34 
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**the  admirable  claaaification  of  memningB  which  the  learned  autbof 
presents  ander  btmtixo"  Now  this  will  iSbrd  us  another  criterion,  bj 
which  we  maj  estimate  the  qualifications  of  I>r.  H.  to  assume  the  chair 
of  an  umpire  on  this  question. 

Section  II. — ^It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  meai^ 
ing  of  the  word :  this  I  have  done  on  many  oocamons.  I  shall  hers 
confine  myself  to  the  science  of  the  classification. 

The  first  meaning  !8,  *'  I  plunge  or  sink  compUUly  under  water. 
Used  only  in  the  passive  voice  and  in  a  neuter  sense."  Now  here  is 
false  philology  at  the  very  threshold.  The  campUtentss  of  the  immer- 
sion, as  respects  tlie  whole  of  the  object,  is  not  expressed  by  the  word 
at  all ;  but  is  known  from  the  connexion.  The  same  verb,  the  same 
voice,  &c.,  could  be  used  with  respect  to  a  person  sinkingin  a  quagmire 
op  to  the  knees.  The  verb  does  not  express  that  the  whole  of  the 
object  was  subjected  to  its  action,  nor  does  it  express  that  the  action 
was  performed  in  water.  This  mischievous  philology  brings  into  the 
word  things  that  are  not  expressed  by  it,  but  by  other  words  in  tLa 
connexion. 

2.  There  is  a  false  principle  in  supposing  that  the  meaning  of  a  verb 
in  one  voice  is  not  authority  for  its  meaning  in  another.  When  it  is 
said  of  a  ship  that  *' it  dips"  a  foreigner  from  this  example  would  be 
warranted  in  supposing  that  when  he  finds  the  same  verb  in  the  active 
or  passive  voice,  it  has  the  same  meaning  actively  or  passively. 

3.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Ewing  thinks  it  is,  that  in  the  examples 
referred  to,  the  verb  has,  strictly  speaking,  a  neuter  sense.  In  a  free 
translation  it  may  be  rendered  sink;  but  the  word  still  has  its  own 
proper  signification,  and  some  force  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
immersion. 

4.  Mr.  Ewing  says,  «  Neither  in  these  examples,  nor  in  any  similar 
passages,  does  it  appear  that  the  putting  under  water  actively,  as  done 
by  a  different  agent  to  the  object  put  under  water,  is  meant  to  be 
expressed  by  baptizo,  but  merely  the  neuter  sense  of  sinking  or  going 
down." 

In  none  of  the  instances  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ewing,  is  the  thinic 
immersed  an  agent  in  its  own  immersion.  A  person  sinking  in  water 
unwillingly,  is  not  an  agent  A  ship  sinking  by  the  winds  is  not  an 
agent  in  its  own  immersion.  When  the  thing  is  expressed  passively,  as 
in  immersion,  it  is  the  weight  of  the  object,  or  the  force  of  the  storm^ 
that  is  the  baptizer. 

But  without  any  regard  to  this,  and  granting  that  the  verb  is  strictly 
neuter  in  such  examples,  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  expect 
that  occnrren<ies  of  a  word  in  which  all  agency  is  excluded,  should 
prove  a  certain  kind  of  agency?  If  in  such  cases  there  can  be  no 
agency,  we  do  not  look  for  agency.  But  is  this  any  reason  why  the 
same  verb,  in  an  active  or  passive  sense,  should  not  admit  the  particular 
agency  in  question?  The  verb  itself,  as  I  before  showed,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  agent  who  performs  its  action ;  and  if  the  verb  is  used 
to  signify  plunge  in  a  neuter  sense,  why  may  it  not  signify  phmge  in  as 
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aetiTe  sense  t  No  soond  critic  would  have  made  this  obsenratioD.  Are 
not  such  examples,  in  every  view  in  which  they  can  be  considered,  evi^ 
dence  that  the  word  in  an  active  sense  signifies  to  immerse  ? 

When  a  person  says,  **  I  fell  over  the  bridge  and  was  immersed  in  the 
river,"  shall  a  foreigner  show  his  critical  skUl  in  the  English  language 
by  alleging  that — "  Here  immersed  b  used  in  the  passive  voice  and  in  a 
neuter  sense ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  appear  that  the  putting  under 
water  actively^  as  done  by  a  different  agent  to  the  object  put  under 
water,  is  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the  word  immerse  V*  Would  not  an 
Englishman  laugh  at  him  t  Shall  learned  criticism  for  ever  trample  on 
common  sense? 

5.  **  Ceasing  to  float,"  is  one  of  the  expressions  which  Mr.  Ewing 
nses  for  this  sense  of  the  word.  This  implies  that  the  word  imports  a 
floating  previous  to  sinking.  Now  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  no  part 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  it  is  as  applicable  when  the  object  sinks 
immediately,  as  when  it  floats  long  before  it  sinks. 

6.  Another  expression  by  which  Mr.  Ewing  characterises  this  sink 
ing,  is,  « I  cover  with  water  by  sinking  down."  There  is  neither  covering 
nor  water  in  the  word.  All  this  false  phildogy  proceeds  on  the  absurd 
■opposition,  that  a  verb  embraces  in  its  meaning  every  thing  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  in  every  occurrence.  The  adoption  of  such  a  principle 
of  interpretation  must  lead  to  confusion  and  error ;  it  is  impossible  to 
fellow  it  without  being  led  away  from  truth.  It  betrays  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  languase.  Not  contented  with  ascertaining  what 
is  the  action  imported  by  uie  verb,  these  philologists  embrace  in  its 
meaning,  the  person  by  wnom  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed, — the 
person  or  thing  upon  whom  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed, — the 
sobstance  in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed, — the  previous 
state  of  the  object  on  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed, — the 
eflect  product  on  the  object  by  the  action  of  the  verb, — the  extent  to 
which  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  verb  is  exposed  to  the  action,  d^c 
They  might  as  wdl  make  the  word  designate  the  whole  Athanasian  creed. 

The  second  meaning  in  Mr.  Swing's  admirable  classification  is,  '<  I 
cover  partially  with  water."  *'  I  am  covered  with  water  to  a  certain 
degree."  Doubtless  it  is  a  very  scientific  classification  that  gives  a  dil^ 
ferent  meaning  when  it  is  applied  to  a  part  of  an  object,  from  what  it 
has  when  it  is  applied  to  the  whole.  What  has  the  word  to  do  with  the 
extent  or  degree  of  its  application  to  its  object?  It  is  not  the  word  itself 
that  informs  ns  that  its  action  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  an  object,  or  to 
a  part :  this  is  done  by  words  in  connexion.  The  word  itself  has  per- 
fectly the  same  meaning  when  it  is  applied  to  a  part  of  an  object,  as 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  whole.  In  the  examples  given  by  Mr.  Ewing,  is 
there  not  information  in  express  words  determining  the  extent  of  the 
immersion  T  ^  It  happened  that  their  march  was  in  Uie  water  the  whole 
day,  being  baptized  or  immersed  up  to  the  middle."  Is  it  from  the  word 
hofitized  here  that  we  learn  that  the  immersion  was  partial  ?  Is  it  not 
eiqpressly  asserted  by  the  words  **  up  to  the  middle  7"  Where  is  the  di(i 
ference  in  the  siffnification  of  the  word  baptize  in  this  instance,  firom 
iDitanoes  in  whieii  it  applies  to  things  wholly  immersed? 
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The  other  example  is,  **  The  footpeoldien  paased  over  with  difficuUy, 
baptized  as  far  up  as  the  breast"  Is  it  not  the  exi^ression  **  as  far  up  as 
the  breast/'  that  informs  us  of  the  extent  of  the  immersion  t  Surely  a 
very  child  will  know  that  the  word  dip  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  ex* 
pression,  "  I  was  dipped  over  the  head/'  and  in  the  expression, ''  I  was 
dipped  up  to  the  chin."  Is  there  a  man  or  child  in  EUigland  that  would 
assign  two  different  meanings  to  the  word  in  these  situations!  It  blas> 
phemes  science,  it  outrages  common  sense,  to  call  this  classification  an 
admirable  classification  of  meanings.  Were  it  not  that  my  friends  iu 
England  think  I  am  too  severe,  I  would  certainly  speak  strongly  here, 
fiut  I  will  be  as  mild  as  the  summer  breeze. 

I  shall  enable  the  unlearned  reader  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  this  part 
of  the  classification,  by  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  English  word  im- 
merse,  taken  from  the  Londonderry  Sentinel.  *'  On  Tu^ay  morning, 
about  ten  o'clock,  as  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  was  skating  on 
the  spacious  water  in  the  grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace,  his  Royal 
Highness  unfortunately  passed  over  some  rotten  ice,  which  immediately 
broke  under  him,  and  he  was  immersed  to  the  chin  in  water."  Now 
does  not  every  child  know  that  the  word  immersed  here  has  exactly  the 
same  signification,  as  if  the  Prince  had  been  immersed  over  the  bead  ? 
That  he  was  only  partially  inmiersed  is  known  not  from  the  word  un- 
mersedf  but  from  the  words  "up  to  the  chin."  What  an  admirable  clas- 
sification, then,  is  it,  that  would  have  given  a  different  meaning  to  the 
word  immersed  had  the  water  been  a  little  deeper  and  covered  his  Royal 
Highness  over  the  head !  I  had  scarcely  copied  the  last  extract,  when  I 
read  in  the  next  Sentinel,  that  his  Royal  Highness  **  was  imjmersed  over 
head  and  ears  in  the  water."  Now  would  any  one  who  speaks  Englishi 
think  that  the  word  immersed  has  a  different  meaning  in  these  two  ex- 
tracts ?  Surely  the  word  immerse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  extent  of 
the  immersion.  Indeed,  according  to  the  philology  of  Mr.  Ewing  and 
Dr.  Henderson,  every  line  in  the  length  of  the  Prince's  body,  and  he  is 
said  to  be  five  feet  eleven  inches,  would  give  a  different  meaning  to  the 
word  immerse,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  immersion.  Were  I  not 
determined  to  be  extravagantly  gentle,  I  should  think  it  mj  duty  to  lash 
such  trifling  with  the  utmost  severity. 

But  there  is  an  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  this  classification,  which 
renders  it  self^vidently  false.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  same  word  can 
designate  both  the  whole  and  a  part  of  an  object  If  one  meaning 
designates  that  the  action  of  the  verb  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  an  object, 
how  can  another  meaning  of  the  same  word  designate  that  the  action  is 
confined  to  a  part!  And  if  it  is  not  the  word  itself,  but  something  in 
the  connexion,  which  determines  this,  then  the  designation  is  not  in  the 
word« 

The  above  extract  will  apply  to  the  first  meaning  in  the  dassificatioo 
also.  The  word  immersed,  it  may  be  said,  is  here  used  in  the  passive 
voice,  and  in  what  Mr.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Henderson  would  call  a  neuter 
sense.  '<  Neither  in  this  example,  then,  nor  in  a^y  similar  passage^ 
does  it  appear  that  the  putting  under  water  actively ^  as  done  by  a  differ- 
ent agent  to  the  object  put  under  water,  is  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the 
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Terb  immerse"  Can  any  trifling  be  more  extravagant  tban  this?  Will 
not  every  man  who  ondemtands  the  English-  language,  consider  this  aa 
determining  the  meaning  of  the  word  ]  Will  any  man  expect  that  a 
neuter  sense  will  also  be  an  active  sense  ?  The  meaning  of  the  word 
Ummerse  is  to  be  learned  from  every  occurrence  of  it  in  the  language; 
whether  in  a  particular  rite  one  man  is  to  immerse  another,  or  every 
man  is  to  immerse  himself,  cannot  be  learned  by  the  word,  but  by  other 
information.  *As  long  as  our  opponents  allow  themselves  to  trifle  so 
egregiously,  no  evidence  could  convince  them.  On  similar  principles 
they  might  deny  every  doctrine  in  Christianity.  As  far  as  tliey  have 
truth,  they  are  not  indebted  to  their  laws  of  interpretation. 

The  third  meaning  in  Mr.  Ewing^s  classification  is,  **  I  overwhelm  or 
cover  with  water  by  rushing,  flowing,  or  pouring  upon."  Science,  in 
classing  the  meanings  of  a  word,  will  always  ascertain  the  primary 
meaning,  if  it  is  possible ;  showing  how  every  secondary  meaning  flows 
from  this:  amidst  much  diversity  it  will  generally  discover  a  family 
likeness.  It  will  never  ascribe  a  secondary  meaning  as  long  as  the 
primary  will  serve ;  and  a  third  or  fourth  meaning  will  not  be  assigned 
•8  long  as  the  primary  or  secondary  will  apply  to  all  examiiles.  No 
meaning  will  be  admitted  that  is  not  in  full  evidence  from  examples 
which  necessarily  imply  it  These  requisitions  are  self-evidently  just ; 
and  no  sound  philologist  will  question  them.  Without  them,  deflnitenes* 
of  expression  would  be  impossible.  Had  Mr.  Ewing  attended  to  them, 
instead  of  eight  meanings  to  this  word,  he  would  not  have  found  a 
second. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  reduce  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
word,  all  the  examples  which  Mr.  Ewing  brings  to  justify  his  third 
meaning.  I  have  on  other  occasions  disposed  of  every  example  of  this 
kind.  I  shall  here  teach  the  unlearned  reader  to  do  the  work  for  him- 
self, by  justifying  my  criticism  by  an  example  from  his  own  language. 
Mr.  Swing's  first  example  is,  "  To  arrive  at  certain  desert  places  full  of 
bulrushes  and  sea-weeds,  which,  when  it  is  ebb,  are  not  inunerseil,  but 
when  it  is  full  tide,  are  inundated."  Now,  even  with  ourselves,  when  a 
part  of  the  country  is  overflowed  by  a  river,  is  it  not  quite  common  to 
say  that  it  is  submerged  by  the  river  7  Is  it  possible  to  give  a  more 
satisfactory  justification  of  any  expression  ? 

In  the  "Pastoral  Annals"  we  have  the  following  sentence:  "The 
peat,  the  common  fuel  of  the  Irish  peasant,  remained  m  great  part  uncut, 
lorthe  incessant  rains  of  the  past  summer  had  exceedingly  impeded  that 
important  branch  of  labour.  Much  which  had  undergone  the  first  pro- 
cess of  sowing,  abandoned  from  the  same  cause,  and  submerged  in  the 
accumulating  waters,  or  drenched  by  torrents,  was  irrecoverably  lost  for 
all  purposes  of  firing,"  p.  184.  Will  the  most  stupid  man  in  England 
understand  the  author  as  intending  to  say,  that  the  peat  was  actually 
dipped  under  the  water,  and  not  that  the  water  came  around  it  ?  But 
what  no  wise  man  or  fbol  will  say,  with  respect  to  the  language  which 
he  speaks,  a  controversialist  will  solemnly  allege  as  decisive  evidence 
with  respect  to  a  dead  language.  Let  a  foreigner,  with  a  smattering  of 
Kiglish,  try  his  hand  on  the  above  extract,  on  Mr.  Ewing's  principles 
2d3 
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of  interpretation  *'  Here/'  savs  the  learned  critic,  **  the  word  8Uomerg% 
cannot  signify,  as  some  foolishly  contend,  to  sink  under ^  but  to  wet^  caver 
with  water"  &.c.  The  peat  is  not  put  under  the  water,  but  the  water 
falls  on  the  peat,  or  flows  over  it.  The  word,  then,  here  properly 
signifies,  I  overwhelm  or  cover  with  water  by  showering  dovrn^  or  flowing 
over."  Can  anything  be  more  demonstrative  than  this  philosophical 
criticism?  It  is  a  truly  admirable  specimen  of  classificatioD  of  meaning. 

The  other  two  examples,  alleged  by  Mr.  Ewing  to  justify  the  third 
meaning,  are  real  immersions.  "Of  the  land  animals,  a  great  part 
overtaken  by  the  river  are  destroyed,  being  immersed,"  The  force  of 
the  current  immersed  them  in  the  river.  *'The  river  rushing  down 
with  a  stronger  current  immersed  many,"  6lc.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
difficulty  in  such  examples. 

But  in  no  view  can  Mr.  Ewing's  classification  in  this  point  be  looked 
upon  as  scientific.  What  connexion  is  there  between  ^nge  and  panr 
tqnmf  How  does  the  latter  rise  out  of  the  former!  Mr.  Ewing  may 
fancy  that  he  connects  these  meanings  by  making  them  both  signify  to 
cover  with  water.  But  there  is  no  water  nor  covering  in  the  word* 
To  pour  upon  and  to  plunge  have  no  more  relation  than  any  two  words 
in  the  language.  Besides,  an  object  may  have  something  poured  on  it, 
when  it  is  not  covered  with  it  Still  ferther,  a  word  which  desigoatet 
to  cover  in  a  certain  mode,  cannot  designate  to  cover  in  a  differ^it 
mode.  This  would  render  the  word  unintelligible.  If  it  signifiet  to 
cover  by  plunging  in,  it  cannot  signify  to  cover  by  pouring  on. 

Again,  this  meaning  includes  three  meanings,  more  different  than  the 
first  meaning  is  fi-om  the  second.  Rushing ^iowingt  ^^  ]paurimg  upam^ 
are  all  different  modes,  while  there  is  no  difference  in  the  mode,  nor  ia 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  any  respect,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  whole 
of  an  object,  and  when  it  is  applied  only  to  a  part.  A  VKyrizontal 
inundation  is  as  different  firom  pouring  upon,  as  either  of  them  is  firoa 
immersion. 

Again,  this  classification  makes  the  same  word  designate  phtnge  and 
pour  upon.  The  same  general  word  may  apply  in  a  general  aeose  le 
Doth,  but  no  word  can  designate  both. 

Besides,  what  relief  do  any  of  these  meanings  bring  to  Mr.  Ewing 
and  to  Dr.  Henderson!  The  thing. said  to  be  baptized  is,  in  every 
instance,  even  according  to  their  own  showing,  covered  with  the  water 
as  far  as  it  is  said  to  be  baptized.  Is  there  anything  like  this  in  their 
mode  of  baptism?  Let  it  be  obser\ed  that  Mr.  Ewing  does  not  here 
make  the  word  to  signify  to  pour  upon,  but  to  cover  with  water  hf 
pouring  upon.  If  the  object  is  not  covered  with  water,  it  comes  not 
under  this  meaning. 

The  fourth  meaning  in  Mr.  Swing's  classification  is,  '<  I  dreneh  or 
impregnate  with  liquor  by  affusion^  I  pour  abundantly  upon ^  so  as  towef. 
thoroughly,  I  infuse."  Here  the  lexicographer  mistakes  the  figurative 
for  the  literal  application  of  the  word.  Is  drunkenness  produced  by 
drenching  or  afRiision  ?  Is  a  man  made  drunk  by  pouring  wine  abund* 
antly  upon  him  ?  or  by  wetting  him  with  wine  ?  or  by  infusing  wine 
into  him,  as  you  drench  a  horse?    And  I  say  the  same  thing  with 
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faqpect  to  immersion.  When  a  drunken  man  is  said  to  be  immersed  in 
wifUf  there  is  no  literal  dipping.  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
wordy  this  is  a  figurative  application  of  it,  and  not  a  distinct  meaning. 
It  is  to  me  overwhelmingly  astonishing  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Ewinff 
■hould  expound  such  phrases  as  <<  drenched  with  wine,"  as  a  literd 
afu$imi^  pouring  upon^  wettings  or  infusion,  I  do  not  expound  the  phrase 
in  the  original  as  a  literal  immersion ;  the  immersion  is  only  figurative 
Now  a  scientific  philologist  would  first  settle  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  then  understand  the  figure  in  conformity  to  this.  The  figu* 
rative  use  of  a  word  gives  it  no  new  meaning  in  the  language,  and  con- 
aeqaently  is  not  properly  the  province  of  the  lexicographer.  It  needs 
not  to  be  explained ;  for  a  good  metaphor  contains  its  own  light  There 
18  no  need  to  hold  up  a  candle  to  enable  us  to  see  the  sun.  Its  beauties 
may  be  pointed  out,  but  if  it  needs  explanation  it  would  be  degraded. 
Besides,  to  explain  or  enumerate  all  the  possible  metaphorical  applica- 
tions of  a  word  is  impossible.  They  are  innumerable,  and  every  person 
has  a  right  to  issue  as  many  new  ones  as  he  chooses,  if  he  does  it  with 
good  effect 

All  the  examples  under  this  alleged  meaning  are  evidently  figurative. 
No  person,  I  presume,  afler  the  thing  is  pointed  out,  will  question  this. 
If  so,  whether  they  are  to  be  understood  in  reference  to  literal  drenching^ 
or  ajfusion,  or  pfuring  upon,  or  infusion,  or  immersion,  must  be  settled 
bj  the  examples  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  I  have  no  right  to 
understand  t)iem  in  reference  to  immersion,  till  I  have  proved  that  this 
is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  Mr.  Ewing  has  no  right  to  refer 
tbenrto  drenching,  Slc,  till  he  has  by  the  use  of  the  language  proved 
that  this  word  literally  has  this  meaning.  This  he  has  not  done :  this 
he  ^cannot  do.    He  has,  then,  built  his  house  upon  the  sand. 

Mf,  Ewing*s  fourth  meaning,  I  observe  also,  includes  different  mean- 
iium.     Is  aflbsion  the  same  as  infusion  ? 

*  ^Hie  ^h  meaning  in  the  classification  is:  *' I  oppress  or  overwhelm  by 
%rniging  burthens,  affliction,  or  distress  upon."  This  use  of  the  word, 
Mr.  Ewing  himself  allows  to  be  metaphorical.  If  so,  why  is  it  a  differ- 
ent class  of  meanings]  Why  is  it  distinguished  from  the  fourth  class! 
Sorely  the  fourth  class  is  as  really  figurative  as  the  fiflh.  Whether  we 
My  "  drenched  with  wine,"  or  *'  immersed  in  wine,"  the  expressions  are 
efjually  metaphorical,  and  both  equally  so  with  overwhelmed  with  debt,  or 
immersed  in  diAt,  Even  if  figurative  applications  are  to  be  considered 
diflRsrent  meanings,  why  are  not  all  figurative  meanings  included  in  one 
elasst*  Is  every  distinct  figure  to  be  a  distinct  class  of  meanings? 
llien,  instead  of  one  class  or  two  classes  of  metaphorical  meanings, 
we  AhaU  have  classes  innumerable.  To  be  immersed  in  debt,  or  to  be 
mserwkelmed  with  debt,  will  be  one  class — to  be  immersed  in  hoe  will  be 
another,  to  he  immersed  in  trouble  will  be  another,  to  be  immersed  in 
hmsiness  will  be  another,  to  be  immersed  in  cares  will  be  another,  to  be 
immersed  in  pleasure  will  be  another,  to  be  immersed  in  wine  will  be 
another,  d&c.  d&c.  Each  of  these  is  as  distinct  from  the  others,  as 
the  fifth  class  is  from  the  fourth.  This  surely  is  an  '^  admirable  dassi- 
ioation." 
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'  M^  Ewing  unaccountably  takes  it  for  granted,  that,  in  such  roetih 
phoric#  expressions,  the  likeness  is  between  the  objeots  in  Uie  figure 
themselves.  But  this  likeness  is  between  their  efiectSb  I  may  say  with 
equal  propriety  of  a  drunken  man,  that  he  is  drenched  with  wine,  or 
that  he  is  immersed  in  wine ;  but  by  neither  expression  do  I  intend  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the  liquor  was  applied  to  him.  Were  this  the 
case,  I  could  not  use  both  expressions  of  the  same  man  at  the  same  time ; 
for  the  modes  are  different,  and  it  is  only  in  one  mode  that  the  wine 
was  applied.  Overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  immersed  in  debt,  are  equally 
good  figures,  but  neither  of  them  is  intended  to  show  the  way  in  which 
debt  was  incurred  by  the  debtor.  We  may  be  drovmed  in  debt,  sunk  in 
debt,  buried  in  debt,  burdened  with  debt,  &c.  6lc  Surely,  then,  such 
figures  are  not  expressive  of  the  way  in  which  debt  comes  on  the  debtee, 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  most  unlettered 
savage  of  the  forest  makes  the  same  mistake  that  is  here  made  by  the 
lexicographer. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Ewing  gain  by  these  his  two  classes  of  meanings! 
Even  were  it  granted  that  they  import  a  difference  of  mode,  all  the 
examples,  even  according  to  himself,  unite  in  showing  that  the  things 
which  are  the  objects  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  are  completely  covered 
with  water.  Has  this  any  appearance  of  countenancing  a  baptism  vj 
sprinkling  a  few  drops?  m 

**  That  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  pouring  upon,  or  imo,"  says  Dr.  R, 
«  every  one  must  be  convinced  who  wiU  be  at  the  pains  to  consult  the 
important  article  in  Ewing's  Greek  Lexicon  under  Bajjixo,  3,  4^  5J* 
Now  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  these  three  classes  o(si9» 
posed  meanings,  and  I  affirm  that  there  is  not  one  example  under  any 
of  them  that  will  justify  this  assertion ;  and  I  think  all  my  impaitial 
readers  wiU  now  have  the  same  conviction.  The  fourth  and  fifVh  j^assei 
are  figurative,  and  the  third  is  immersion.  But  even  admitting  that  it 
is  overwhelming,  rushing,  flowing,  inundating,  it  is  not  pouring.  '^Tbe 
overflowing  of  the  tide,  the  rushing  of  a  torrent,  the  overwhebmng  ofyt 
flood,  are  modes  of  the  motion  of  a  fluid  very  different  (torn  pouring  ii 
fluid  tcpoit  an  object  The  examples  given,  then,  to  support  pouring,  as 
one  of  the  meanings  of  this  word,  have  not  even  the  ap^arance  of 
yielding  their  countenance.  In  every  thing  I  complain  of  a  want"^  of 
philosophy  in  this  able,  accurate,  and  admirable  specimen  of  lexicography. 

Mr.  Ewing's  sixth  class  of  meanings  is,  **  I  wash  in  general."  Tl^ 
meaning  is  not  assigned  on  sound  philological  principles.  Every  exam* 
pie  brought  to  establish  it  will  explain  with  perfect  ease  on  the  |pound 
that  the  word  signifies  to  immerse.  If  so,  such  examples  cannot  be  i 
safe  foundation  for  a  new  meaning.  This  I'  hold  to  be  a  sel^vident 
canon,  universally  applicable  to  the  words  of  all  languages.  Af^new 
meaning  should  not  be  admitted  while  authenticated  meanings  will 
serve.  Give  up  this  axiom,  and  universal  confusion  and  uncertainty 
will  ensue  on  all  subjects.  The  sixth  meaning,  then,  is  dismissed,  tm 
on  the  merits,  but  for  want  of  proof.  The  history  of  the  word  does  not 
prove  that  it  obtained  such  a  meaning.  The  proof  from  2  Kings  ?. 
10,  14,  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  words  which  may  in  aiiy  circuia> 
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lUnces  be  interchtnged,  are  perfectly  synonymouB.  After  what  i  have 
said  on  this  subject  to*  President  Beecher,  it  is  useless  to  give  Vnother 
lesson.  The  man  who  grounds  on  this  foundation  is  not  a  philologist, 
though  he  should  speak  as  many  languages  as  were  spoken  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost 

But  I  will  enable  the  most  unlearned  reader  to  perceive  the  fallacy 
of  this  argument,  by  reducing  the  example  to  the  English  language. 
**  Go/'  says  superstition  to  the  devotee,  "  bathe  seven  tiines  in  the  holy 
well :  he  went  and  dipped  himself  seven  times  in  Saint  RonanVwell, 
and  returned  cured."  There  we  see  that  our  word  dip  is  capable  of  the 
▼ery  use  that  b  here  made  of  the  corresponding  word  in  Greek.  Now 
a  foreigner,  interpreting  English  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Ewing  and 
Dr.  Henderson^  would,  from  this  example,  prove  to  demonstration  \t^i 
the  English  words,  bathe  and  dip,  are  perfectly  synonymous. 

With  rq^peot  to  Judit^  xii.  7,  Mr.  Ewing  says:  <<In  this  case,  the 
washing  could  not  have  been  done  by  immersion,  being  dqne  at  a  spring 
or  a  fountain."  Why  so,  Mr.  Ewing?  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  timber 
in  the  forest?  Cannot  immersion  be  performed  either  in  or  at  a  foun- 
tain? "The  Syrians,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  Wolffe,  as  quoted  by  the 
Baptist  Magazine,  "  baptize  the  children  in  the  following  manner.  The 
ciiild  is  placed  in  the  fountain,  so  that  a  part  of  the  body  is  in  the 
water ;  then  thdipriest  three  times  takes  water  in  his  hand,  and  pours 
it  out  on  the  child's  head,  repeating  at  each  time  the  name  of  one  Per- 
■6a  in  the  Trinity :.  afler  this  ^e  body  is  immersed."  Were  not  the 
CSastalian  nymphs  said  to  bathe  themselves  in  the  fountain  ?  Can  any- 
thing be  more  absurd  than  to  allege  that  immersion  cannot  be  performed 
at  a  fountain  ? 

'Mr.  Ewing's  other  example,  instead  of  having  any  appearance  of 
sugporting  him^^is  directly  and  palpably  against  £m.  •  It  is  not  "  wash 
thy^f  in  ^e  sea,"  as  Mr.  Ewing  translates,  but  "  dip  thyself  into  the 
tiea.^  '|lr.  Ewing  builds  a  bridge  on  pillars  of  ice. 
'  *  The  seventh  meaning  in  Mr.  Swing's  classification  is :. "  I  wctsh  for 
the  special  purpose  of  sywMical,  ritual,  or  ceremonial  purification" 
I  have  q§  different  occasions  disposed  of  the  examples  alleged  by  Mr. 

I  Swing  for  this  meaning.  'My  business  here  is  merely  with  Uie  science 
of  the  classification.  Now,  even  admitting  that  the  word  does  sometimes 
aignify  to  wash,  there  is  no  propriety  iii  making  symbolical  washing  a 
4i&rent  class  of  meaning.  Th&  purpose  of  the  washing  is  not  a  part 
of  the  signification  of  the  word,  but  is  intimated  by  other  words  in  the 
connelftion.  In  the  phrase,  washed  from  a  dead  body,  the  word  washed 
has  the  same  meaning  thi^  it  has  in  the  sixth  class ;  and  the  symbolical 
or  ritual  nature  of  Uie  washing  is  known  from  the  additional  words 
whiih  express  it  That  the  washing  is  for  a  holy  or  religious  purpose, 
is  no  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.     Must  a  musician,  when  he 

^^esigns  to  perform  a  sacred  tune,  put  on  holy  fiddle-strings  ?  Washing 
u  washing,  to  whatever  the  word  nAy  be  applied. 

The  eighth  meaning  in  Mr.  Swing's  classification  is :  ''  I  cuUnimster 
ike  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism,  I  baptize"  This  gives  the  word  no 
meaning  at  all,  but  merely  as  the  designation  of  an  ordinance,  without 
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any  reference  to  anythfefg  which  that  ordinance  tearfNii  or  represeiit& 
On  this  principle,  the  rite  might  as  well  have  b%en  designated  bj.' any 
junction  of  letters  jumbled  together  at  random,  without  being  preyioosly 
a  word  in  anj  language.'  In  this  sense  it  }fta  no  relation  to  any  of  tha 
seven  other  senses,  more  than  if  it  had  not  a  letter  in  common  with 
them.  As  far  as  this  meaning  is  concemed|  the  rite  might  n^  My  ' 
have  been  performed  in  any  mode,  but  it  might  hirve  ,haa  ^|i|y  import 
imaginable,  u  might  have  been  a  symbolical  pollution,  instead  of  a 
synnblical  purification.     This  meaning  is  self-a?idently  false. 

Ihis  principle,  however,  is  the  only  safe  one  on  which  to  rest  the 
propriety  of  transference  instead  *  of  translation.  Undoubtedly,  Jf  the 
word  has  no  meaning  in  the  original,  but  as  the  de8ig9atfon  of^Hi  ordi- 
n^toce,  it  sKanld  have  no  meaning  in  a  trtnslation  but  aMhe  dengnation 
of  an  ordinance.  How  could  it  be  translated  if  it  has  no  meaning  ? 
To  give  it  «  meaning  si^ificant  of  anything  but  of  the  lite  Uself,  womd 
be  to  misleadkthe  reader. 

But  hvw  can  Dr.  |i.  agree  both  with  Mr.  £^|KJng  and  Pretideift 
BeecherT  Mr.  Ewing  gives  the  word  no  meaning,  but  as  the  designa* 
tion  of  an  ordinance :  President  Beecher  gives  it  we  meaning  t>f/»H/]|r. 
How  can  the  adhe  itan  agree  with  both  7 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  any  word  in  a  language  taken  to  desig- 
nate a  new  qte,  mus|  be  appropriated  according  to  itr  meaning  in  the 
language.  If  this  word  has  previously  seven  other  meanings,  it  muft, 
in  reference  to  baptism,  be  appropriated  in  one  of  thete  senses.  Can 
any  instance  be  pointed  out  in  any  language,  in  which  a  word  is  taken 
from  the  language  and  appropriated  to  the  designation  of  a  rite,  when 
in  that  rite  there  is  no  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  jn  the 
language  F' 

As  an  argument  for  transference  insteM  of  transl^on,  Mr.  Ewing 
alleges :  '<  From  the  various  senses  in  which,  from  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples, it  appears  that  baptizo  was  used  among  Qn^ldt  writers,  it  must  be 
evident  that  bo  proper  English  term  could  be 'f^upd  when  applied  to 
this  initiatory  rite,  to  convey  a  correspondiil^  signification*"  Here  it  is' 
supposed  that  this  word  in  this  applicatioi^  has  sense  enongh.  if  our 
language  could  enable  us  to  express  it  by  i^  single  term.'  Thfs  eighth  , 
sense  is  not  only  ndt  without  sense,  but  H  actually  has  seven  ^*other 
senses  implied  in  its  own  sense.  Yet  the  definition  of  the  eighth  meait- 
ing  in  the  classification  denies  it  any  sense,  but  as  the  pame  of  a  sym- 
bolical rite.  , 

The  difliculty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  translation,  it  aeeins,  arises 
from  the  impossibility  of  finding  an  English  V^rm  for  this  eighth  mean- 
ing, corresponding  to  the  seven  other  meanings.  Was  ever  absurdity 
so  absurd,  as  the  supposition,  that  a  symbolical  application  of  a  Word 
must  embody  all  the  meanings  of  the  word  in  the  language  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  it  corresponds  to  that  jneaning  of  the  word  on  which  it  is 
founded?  Should  my  opponents' succ^fsd  in  showing  that  tHfe  word  in 
question  has  several  meanings,  I  would  not  demand  that,  in  reference 
to  baptism,  it  must  have  a  meaning  corresponding  to  each  of  their 
several  meanings.    I  should  esteem  it  quite  sufficient,  if  it  corresponded 
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.  16  that  one  of  ihem  90  which  they  pretend  to  feiund  it     Here,  then,  tliis 
Vidhi,  which,  in  reference  to  baptism,  by  definition  has  no  meaning,  but 
90  the  desinnatiaii  of  an  ordinance,  is  made  to  embody  seven  other  mean- 
'  ings.     This,  surdy,  is  an  ''^admirable  specimen  of  classification." 

Here,  then,  are  eisht  senses  of  a  word,  founded  on  examples,  all  of 
waich  I  have,  with  the  utmost  ease,  reduced  to  one  signification.  If 
8iil^>IiQiif  is  u  esyntial  in  science,  it  is  obvious  that^  my  view  is  the 
most  scientific:  «  *        *^' 

But  Mr.  Ewing  should  have  added  anothet  cUss,  in  reierenccftb  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.  This,  surely,  according  to  his  views,  better  do> 
•ervtB  a  distinct  place  in  the  classification  than  some  of  the  meanings 
which  ^  has  Signified  with  that  distinction.  He  founds  this  use  of  the 
WKN'd  on  its  fburth  raea»ing.^  This  is  self-evidently  false? '  He  might, 
without  absurdity,  allege  that  the  meaning  oLthe  word  in  the  Christian 
rite  is  foillided  on  its  fourth  meaning  in  common  use.  Bu^the  word  in 
the  phrase,  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  is  incontrovertibty  fouatfed  on  the  rile 
'  of  baptism,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  that  rite,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  import  of  its  name.  Baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression^ founded  on  the  rite  of  baptism. 

The  figurative  baptism,  in  reference  to  sufTerings,  fhmld  also,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Swing's  classification,  have  formed  a  distinct  meaning.  This 
is  as^ifferent  from  any  of  his  other  classes  as  hisfcurth  oiass  is  different 
ftora  his  fifth.  Mr.  Ewing  grounds  this  use  of  the  word  on  the  fifth 
meaning.  B^^nd  question,  when  the  suffef[jings  of  Christ  are  called  his 
baptism,  the  reference  is  directly  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  not  to  the 
mode  either  of  his  sufferings  or  of  the  rite. 

D^  H.  must  add  an  eleventh  meaning  to  his  classification.  To  purify 

h  very  different  from  weak.     But  Mr.  Swing's  doctrine  will  not  admit 

this  meaning.-*  This  gives' a  distinct  meaning  to  th^  word,  which  may 

««nd  iBUst  be  translated.  Mr.  Swing's  philology  utterly  forbids  and  defies 

translation.     Can  On  H.  consistently  agree  with  both? 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  bottom  of  the  miip  of  absurdity. 
Dr.  H.  declares  thn  it  is  Abmonstratively  certain  that  the  word  ^  que»- 
^»  BJignifies  to  purify,  ifhile  with  the  same  breath  he  pronounces  Mr. 
bwin^s  classification  admirable,  though  it  does  not  in  aU  its  classes 
.Contain  the  meanmg  which  is  demon^atively  certain.  An  admirable 
classification  truly,  which  does  not  in  all  its  range  include  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism ! 

Why  does  Dr.  H.  attempt  to  couple  Af  r.  Ewing  and  President  Beecher 
in  the  i%m^  yoke?  Would  he  have  his  readers  believe  that  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Beeisher  is  just  the  completion  of  the  system  of  his  predecessors, 
or  that  it  is  consistent  with  it?  If  President  Beecher  is  right,  Mr.  Ewing 
and  aD  the  late  defenders  of  sprinkling  or  pouring  are  wrong ;  and  have 
spent  their  energies  in  establishing  error.  There  is  no  more  propriety 
in  Dr.  Henderson's  identifying  hynself  with  President  Beecher,  than 
there  w6ald.be  in  my  identifying  myself  with  the  President  Indeed, 
the  difference  between -Mr.  Beecher  and  me  is  not  so  great  as  is  the  diA 
ference  between  him  and  them.  Yet,  because  his  doctrine  is  contrived 
to  aflow  every  one  to  follow  his  own  accustomed  practice,  they  are  willing 
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to  have  it  thought  that  he  and  they  are  perfectly  agreed.  If  Dr.  H. 
now  says  that  Presidedt  Beecher  is  right,  he  must  say  that  Mr.  "Ewing 
and  all  the  other  defenders  of  sprinkling  and  pouring  «re  wrong.  Presi- 
dent Beecher  will  not  oblige  them  to  alter  their  practice ;  but  he  will 
oblige  them  to  change  their  doctrine.  Why  are  the  sprinklers  so 
willing  to  submit  to  President  Beecher  ?  Because  they  hare  to  change 
only  their  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  not  to  change  their 
old  practice.  Had  President  Beecher  obliged  them  to  change  their 
practice,  he  would  have  found  them  as  restiff  with  him  as  t^ey  are 
with  me. 

My  last  observation  on  this  classification  is,  that  while  the  seven  pro- 
ceeding meanings  all  imply  that,  whatever  may  be  the  mode,  the  hi^tized 
object  is  covered  with  the  water  as  far  as  he  is  said  to  be  bapHzed,  the 
eighth  meaning  employs  but  a  few  drops. 

Here,  then,  are  the  sources  of  the  error  of  my  opponents.  '  Is  it  pos- 
sible that,  grounding  on  such  principles,  they  can  come  at  truth  t 

Secttion  ni. — Dr.  Henderson's  observation  with  reference  to  the 
Sjrriac  translation  abounds  with  false  principles  and  contradictions.  I 
shall  select  a  specimen.  For  a  full  and  most  satisfactory  answer  to  Dr. 
Henderson  with  respect  to  ancient  and  many  modem  translations,  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Gk>tch's  examination. 

1.  He  is  as  sure  as  if  he  had  been  with  the  witch  of  Endor,  that  oar 
Lord,  in  giving  the  commission,  used  a  certain  word  wRich  signifies  to 
stand;  yet  he  is  equally  sure  that  President  Beecher  hes  given  the  pn^ 
per  translation  of  the  Greek  word,  which  is  to  purify.  Can  theu  be  a 
fairer  specimen  of  contradiction  1  'To  purify  is  not  to  stand.  If,  then, 
baptizo  corresponds  to  the  word  which  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have 
used,  it  must  signify  to  stand.     This  is  a  new  theory. 

2.  As  President  Beecher  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  word  haptiriB 
signifies  to  purify ^  with  respect  to  this  ordinance ;  and  as  Dr.  H.  has 
declared  that  this  proof  is  demonstration,  either  ou^  Lord  Jesns  Christ 
-was  wrong  in  the  word  he  employed  in  verbally  giving  this  commission,' 
and  was  justly  corrected  by  the  Greek  Scriptures,  or  the  Greek.  Scrip- 
tures gave  a  false  representation  of  his  commission.  It  is  impossibte  for 
any  man  to  agree  with  both.  If  Christ,  when  givinf  the  commission  to 
the  apostles,  used  a  Syriac  word  which  signifies  to  standi  and  if  the 
Scriptures  give  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  to  purify,  the  Scriptures, 
so  far  from  being  inspired,  are*  not  a  faithful  uninspired  translation. 
Cease,  Dr.  H.,  to  pervert  the  word  of  God :  cease  to  defend  yoor  error 
at  so  fearful  an  expense :  cease  to  massacre  the  witnesses  of  God's  truth : 
cease  to  contradict  yourself. 

3.  It  is  self^vidently  false  that  the  word  in  reference  to  this  rite  sig^ 
nifies  to  stand  up,  or  to  stand  erect.  This  would  correspond  to  the  rite 
in  no  view  ever  given  of  it,  or  which  can  be  conceived.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  desperate  resource,  which  can  serve  the  purpose  only  of  evasion, 
but  which  is  equally  opposed  to  both  the  contending  parties. 

4.  Dr.  H.  says,  that  "  it  obviously  suggests  the  idea  of  a  person's 
taking  his  station  at  or  in  the  water,  in  order  to  have  the  ad  of  bifUsai 
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performed  upon  him."  Here  is  another  absurdity.  If  the  word  suggests 
Che  idea  of  a  person's  taking  his  station  for  baptism,  how  does  it  signify 
the  act  of  baptism?  According  to  this,  we  should  have  another  word  to 
designate  the  act  of  baptism,  as  this  designates  merely  a  previous  process. 
Is  sicmding  tip,  in.  order  to  be  baptized,  baptism  ?  Should  a  person  stand 
up  in  ardor  to  be  baptized,  as  long  as  Lot's  wife  stood  on  the  plain  of 
Sodom,  this  would  not  baptize  him  in  any  mode.  According  to  this 
lucid  philology,  the  word  does  not  at  all  signify  the  act  of  baptizing. 
For  that  we  must  have  another  word.  Does  the  command  enjoining 
soldiers  to  stand  erect  call  on  them  to  present  and  Jire  ? 

5.  Yet  while  Dr.  H.  makes  the  word  designate  a  process  previous  to 
baptism,  he  makes  it  again  designate  the  rite  itself  Is  it  not  the  Syriac 
term  which  designates  baptism  ?    This  is  a  contradiction. 

6.  If  the  word  employed  by  our  Lord  signifies  to  stand  erect,  implying 
that  the  persons  to  be  baptized  took  their  station  in  an  erect  posture,  at 
or  near  the  water,  does  Dr.  H.  make  his  recruits  of  a  few  days  old  take 
their  station  at  or  in  the  water,  and  stand  erect  in  order  to  receive 
baptism  ?  Surely  that  which  is  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
essential  to  the  ordinance. 

7.  If  the  word  signifies  to  stand,  to  stand  up,  to  adand  erect,  how 
does  Dr.  H.  makes  it  designate  the  purpose  of  the  standing,  and  the  place 
of  standing  7  According  to  his  own  showing,  these  circumstances  are 
not  in  the  word. 

8.  It  is  assumed  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptizo,  in  reference  to 
this  ordinance,  is  purify ;  it  is  assumed  also  that  the  version  referred  to 
is  a  translatioA  of  baptize ;  must  not  the  Syriac  word,  then,  signify  to 
purify,  if  it  is  a  just  translation  ?  How  can  it  be  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  word,  if  it  signifies  to  stand?  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than 
to  suppose  that  the  word  which  is  the  translation  oi purify,  signifies  not 
to  purify,  but  to  stand  erect  1 

9.  \i  the  Syriac  is  a  just  translation  with  respect  to  this  word,  and  if 
the  Syriac  word  signifies  to  stand  up,  then  baptizo  must  signify,  not  to 
purify^  as  Dr.  Henderson  and  President  Beecher  contend,  but  to  stand 

^  up,  or  to  stand  erect.  Pouring  and  sprinkling,  and  popping  and  dipping ^ 

^  are  all  impostors.    Standing  up  is  the  true  heir  to  the  inheritance. 

40.  Dr.  H.  assfpnes  that  our  Lord  gave  the  commission  in  Aramaic. 

[  have  no  objection  to  this  as  a  possible  fact    But  it  is  not  in  evidence 

iirom  Scripture,  and  can  be  no  foundation  for  a  Scripture  doctrine.   We 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  language  in  which  our  Lord  spoke :  we 

must  be  guided  by  the  language  in  which  his  words  and  actions  are 

reported.    To  go  to  the  language  which  he  is  supposed  so  have  spoken, 

is  to  go  beyond  first  principles.     We  have  no  more  concern  with  the 

language  which  Christ  spoke  on  earth,  than  we  have  with  the  language 

'    which  he  now  speaks  in  heaven.  Our  opponents  overlook  first  principles 

which  are  as  clear  as  the  light,  and  they  bring  in  first^rinciples  which 

have  neither  proof  nor  self-evidence.     Here,  in  order  to  have  a  good 

ibandation,  Dr.  H.  attempts  to  dig  to  the  antipodes. 

1 1.  Dr.  H.  assumes,  that  if  our  Lord  spoke  in  Aramaic  he  must  have 
W9td  the  word  found  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  version.    If  that  word  signi- 
2E 
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fies  to  stand,  there  is  the  rooet  perfect  certainty  that  he  did  not  nse  it :  if 
he  used  that  word,  there  is  the  utmost  certainty  that  in  that  use  it  does 
not  signify  to  stand;  because  in  that  sense  it  would  not  correspond  to  the 
word  in  the  New  Testament.  What  reason  can  we  have  ibr  saying  thai 
Christ  must  have  used  either  one  word  or  another,  but  as  such  word  cor- 
responds to  haptizo  7  Is  it  by  necromancy  that  we  are  to  find  out  what 
word  our  Lord  used  on  this  occasion  ?  Do  we  know  anything  of  the 
nature  or  mode  of  this  ordinance,  but  from  the  New  Testament  t  Dr.  H. 
here  absurdly  pretends  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  Ibr  the 
ordinance  in  the  Scriptures,  by  the  word  which  Christ  is  supposed  to 
have  used  in  the  language  in  which  he  uttered  the  commission,  though 
the  word  which  Christ  used  in  conveying  the  commissicHi  cannot  be  even 
guessed  at,  but  from  the  word  used  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  like 
another  of  the  author's  exploits,  in  which  he  pretends  to  found  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  not  on  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  but  on  the 
authority  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  the  authority  of 
the  Son  of  God  did  not  itself  rest  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures ! 

12.  Dr.  Henderson's  advice  to  the  Bible  Society  is  inconsistent  with 
his  confidence  of  conviction  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word« 
He  believes  that  it  is  demonstratively  proved  that  it  signifies  to  purify. 
How,  then,  can  he  advise  to  uansfer  the  word,  or  translate  it  by  any 
other  word  ?  It  is  an  axiom,  as  clear  as  any  in  mathematics,  that  every 
thing  in  the  original,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  ought  to  be  commu- 
nicated in  a  translation  of  Scripture.  There  can  be  no  reason  Ibr 
withholding  anything  with  respect  to  one  ordinance  or  doctrine,  that  will 
not  equally  apply  to  every  other.  If  it  is  lawful  to  witHhold  the  (know- 
ledge conveyed  in  one  word,  it  is  lawful  to  withhold  the  whole  Scriptures. 
If  it  is  lawful  to  mistranslate  one  word,  it  is  equally  lawful  to  mistrans- 
late the  whole.  If  any  translator  believes  that  the  word  signifies  to 
sprinkle,  or  to  pour,  he  is  bound  so  to  translate  it.  If  any  one  thinks 
that  it  signifies  to  purify,  as  an  honest  man  he  must  translate  accordingly. 
But  to  advise  concealment,  or  misrepresentation,  of  what  it  is  believed 
God  has  revealed,  is  most  monstrous.  If  any  translator,  af^  all  his 
study,  research,  and  prayer,  is  unable  to  determine  the  meaning  of  this 
word,  I  am  not  the  person  to  blame  him  for  transferring  it.  What  can 
he  do  but  transfer?  Every  one  must  act  according  to  his  own  light. 
No  man  ought  to  be  advised  to  conceal  or  misrepresent.  God  is  the 
Almighty,  and  needs  not  the  assistance  of  our  dishonesty.  Jacob  would 
have  obtained  the  blessing  without  his  knavery. 

13.  Dr.  H.  scruples  to  assist  a  translation  which  renders  the  word 
immerse,  while  he  thinks  the  Baptists  very  unreasonable  because  they 
will  not  co-operate  with  the  Bible  Society ;  though  they  not  only  decline 
assisting  Baptist  translations,  but  also  assist  translations  which  the 
Baptists  disapprove. 

14.  Dr.  H.  assumes  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greenfield,  that  the  mode 
of  the  ordinance  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  invalidates  his  testimony 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  of  the  words  employed  by  ancient 
translations  to  represent  it.  Could  any  well-regulated  mind  urge  such 
in  argument  ?   What  connexion  has  an  opinion  regarding  the  importanee 
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of  the  mode  of  an  ordinaace,  with  the  testimony  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  word  which  denotes  it  7  A  sound  mind  is  better  tliau  the  gifl  of 
tongues. 

15.  Dr.  H.  assumes  that  the  objection  to  the  word  baptize,  on  the 
part  of  the  Baptists,  is  because  it  is  an  exotic ;  and  gravely  proceeds  to 
show  the  same  thing  of  the  term  immerse.  Was  there  ever  such  trifling? 
The  objection  to  the  word  baptize  is  not  because  it  is  an  exotic,  but 
because,  as  an  English  word,  it  is  merely  the  designation  of  an  ordinance, 
without  expressing  the  mode,  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  in  the 
original.  Baptize  has  become  an  English  word,  but  as  an  English 
word  it  has  not  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word  which  it  is  employed  to 
represent 

Many  people  were  astonished  at  the  verdict  of  the  House  of  Lords 
with  respect  to  Lord  Cardigan :  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  empire  who 
can  have  any  doubt  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  fact  How,  then,  could 
all  the  noble  lords  lay  their  hands  upon  their  breasts  and  pronounce  the 
words,  '<Not  guilty,  upon  mine  honour!"  There  is  no  reason  for 
astonishment  According  to  the  first  principles  on  which  their  lordships 
were  bound  to  decide,  their  verdict  could  not  have  been  different  The 
name  of  the  person  challenged  must  be  accurately  specified  in  the  in- 
dictment ;  and  it  was  not  so  specified.  Just  so  on  this  subject.  As  long 
as  our  opponents  lay  down  arbitrary  and  absurd  principles  of  interpreta- 
tioo,  it  is  useless  to  present  evidence  from  examples.  Were  they  ever 
•o  numerous  and  clear,  the  disputant,  grounding  on  his  first  principles, 
will  lay  his  hand  or  his  breast  and  say :  "  Not  proved,  upon  mine 
boQour."  Unless  on  one  side  or  other  our  first  principles  are  false,  how 
18  it  possible  that  the  meaning  of  this  word  cannot  be  settled  ?  It  cannot 
be  from  any  difficulty  in  the  word  itself  No  word  in  the  language  can 
afford  better  sources  for  definite  decision.  Was  ever  any  word  in  any 
language  so  fully  discussed  1  Is  doubt  to  be  eternal  ?  I  arraign  our 
opponents  as  establishing  innumerable  false  principles  of  interpretation, 
aiid  as  trampling  on  many  of  the  clearest  laws  of  language.  Here,  then, 
let  me  be  met  We  need  not  send  the  jury  into  the  box,  till  we  have 
laid  down  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  decide  on  the  proof  that 
shall  come  before  them  on  the  evidence  of  examples.  I  call  on  the  un- 
feamed  of  both  sides  to  judge  for  themselves.  I  engage  to  make  every 
thing  plain  to  every  man  of  good  sense.  My  rules  of  criticism  may  be 
understood  and  estimated  by  men  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  Greek 
language.  They  equally  apply  to  all  languages,  and  to  all  words  of  all 
languages.  Let  me  entreat  the  studious  and  prayerful  attention  of  every 
Cli^stian  to  this  controversy.  To  suppose  that  it  cannot  be  decided 
b  to  insult  the  word  of  God.  Were  it  the  least  of  Christ's  command- 
ments, it  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  But  the  subject  is  important  in 
itself:  it  is  important  as  it  regards  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
churches,  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Word  of  God  on  every  subject  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
|o  teach  the  children  of  God  how  to  evade  his  commandments,  by 
eidq;>ting  laws  of  interpretation  calculated  to  extinguish  every  doctrine 
4a  Scriptttre 


^  CHAPTER  VI. 

XXAMINATION  OF  A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  IN  THE  CONOREGATOIlf  AL  MAGA- 
ZINE, ENTITLED,  **  A  CRITICAL  INQUIRT  INTO  THE  MODE  OF  CHRIBTIAH 
BAPTISM." 

Section  I. — A  writer  in  the  Con^egationa]  Magazine  andertakesto 
prove  that  haptizo,  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  signifies  to 
purify.  Though  in  answer  to  President  Beecher  I  have  fully  refuted 
diat  theory,  I  shall  examine,  at  some  length,  what  is  advanced  in  this 
series  of  papers.  The  writer  assumes  that  we  rest  on  the  ancient  use  of 
the  word,  without  reference  to  later  usage.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
founded. We  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  language  universally,  and 
admit  every  sense  of  a  word  that  usage  has  established.  Our  authorities 
embrace  the  whole  period,  from  the  earliest  usage  to  the  times  of  the 
apostles. 

"  If  to  dip,  a  dipper,  a  dipping,"  says  the  writer,  "  be  the  signification 
of  these  words,  {baptizo,  d^c.)  then,  unquestionably,  baptism  was  peiw 
formed  in  this  manner."  This,  certainly,  is  a  valid  inference.  Were  aO 
his  reasoning  equally  strong,  it  would  be  impregnable.  The  amount  of 
it  is,  if  the  toords  have  such  a  meaning,  then  unquesUonahly  they  hoot 
such  a  meaning,  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  this.  Had  he  said,  as  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  words  is  confessedly  such,  if  a  secondary  cannot 
be  proved  from  the  usage  of  the  language,  then  unquestionably  baptism 
was  performed  by  immersion,  he  would  have  said  something  equally 
unquestionable,  and  something  to  the  purpose.  This  is  exactly  the  way 
in  which  I  proceed,  and  in  which  every  one  in  search  of  truth  most 
proceed,  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  words  firom  written  documaitpk.. ' 

He  adds,  "  If  these  words  have  some  other  signification,  then  it  i^ 
mains  to  be  considered,  whether,  from  any  other  source,  we  can  learn 
how  ,.this  ordinance  was  originally  administered."  This  I  most  fiiUy 
aflmit.  If,  in  a  single  instance  in  all  the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  t 
secondary  meaning  can  be  proved,  I  admit  that  such  secondary  meaning 
may  lawfully  compete  with  the  primary,  in  every  caad^and  that  other 
proof  is  necessary  to  decide  the  preference.  Surely  tbmis  an  admission 
Kill  enough.  But  had  the  word  twenty  meanings,  its  meaning  in  evtry 
occurrence  must  be  capable  of  being  ascertained,  otherwise  there  is 
blame  in  the  composition.  *'It  has  been  thought  enough,"  am  thf 
280  ^ 
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writer,  "  by  the  advocates  of  dipping,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Bible  to  make  this  sense  of  the  disputed  term  impossible"  This  is 
not  a  fair  representation.  We  do  not  allege  that  it  is  the  true  meaning, 
simply  because  it  is  not  in  any  case  impossible^  but  on  the  ground  that  no 
secondary  meaning  is  in  proof.  A  meaning  may  be  not  only  not  impos- 
sible from  connexion,  but  may  be  entirely  suitable  to  connexion,  yet  may 
not  be  the  true  meaning, — nay,  may  be  the  very  opposite  of  the  true 
meaning.  In  the  expression,  **  He  rode  a  black  horse"  white  is  as  suit- 
able to  the  connexion  as  bkuik.  Suitableness  to  connexion  is  a  condition  of 
the  true  meaning  of  a  word,  but  it  is  not  a  criterion.  We  are,  therefore, 
infinitely  far  from  saying  what  this  writer  represents  us  as  saying.  What 
we  say  is,  that  when  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  ascertainemwy  an 

EXAMINATION  OF  ITS  OCCURRENCES  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  ;  AND  WHEN  NO 
8BCONDART  MEANING  IS  IN  PROOF  FROM  OTHER  PLACES,  THEN  IN  A  DIS- 
PUTED PLACE  NOTHING  BUT  AN  IMPOSSIBILITY  CAN  FORBID  US  TO  APPLY 
THE    PRIMARY  MEANING,  OR  WARRANT  US   TO  ASSIGN  A  SECONDARY.      In 

like  manner  as  to  a  third  meaning ; — ^where  two  meanings  arc  in  proof,  a 
third  should  not  be  alleged  in  any  case  till  it  is  proved.  The  competition 
must  be  restrained  to  the  two  meanings  in  proof.  If  a  third  meaning  is 
proved  by  examples,  let  it  come  into  competition,  but  let  a  fourth  be  for- 
Didden,  except  on  the  same  condition.  This  canon  is  a  first  truth,  and  no 
candid  man  of  common  sense  will  ever  refuse  to  sustain  it.  It  applies  not 
merely  to  this  word,  but  to  words  without  exception.  For  what  can  forbid 
the  meaning  of  a  word  which  is  in  proof,  when  no  other  meaning  is  in 
poof,  and  when  the  passage  where  it  occurs  can  admit  it  ?  If  the  word 
18  not  proved  in  other  places  to  have  a  secondary  sense,  and  if  in  the  sup- 
posed case  it  is  capable  of  its  proved  meaning,  where  is  the  diihculty  ? 
How  can  such  a  passage  be  proof  that  the  word  has  a  secondary  sense, 
when  in  such  passage  it  is  capable  of  the  primary  ?  If  the  word  in  the 
passage  "can  have  such  a  meaning,  can  it  be  said,  that  the  passage  proves 
that  the  word  cannot  have  such  a  meaning  ?  This  is  to  say  that  the 
same  thing  is  both  possible  and  impossible.  But  if  a  secondary  meaning 
is  in  proo^  then  the  possibility  of  the  application  of  the  primary,  is  no 
evidence  that  it  is  the  true  meaning.  The  claims  of  the  competitors 
must  be  judged  on  other  grounds.  So  far,  then,  are  we  from  saying  that 
mere  possibility  warrants  primary  meaning  in  all  cases. 

"  And  their  opponents,"  adds  the  writer,  «*  have  been  satisfied  with 
proving  that,  in  heathen  literature,  another  sense  is  possible"    Now  this 

«»ws  that  our  opponents  do  not  understand  our  critical  doctrine  on  this 
nt    They  think  they  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  us,  when  they 
aBege  that,  in  many  passages,  the  connexion  will  bear  another  meaning 
as  possible.  But  this  we  admit  without  the  smallest  injury  to  our  canon. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  very  thing  which  I  have  often  proved.     The  connexion 
may  admit  manjr  meanings  which  are  false ;  sometimes  as  willingly  as  it 
•  admits  the  truqApieanisg.    I  do  not  ground  the  meaning  of  the  word  on 
^the  fact  that  connexion  does  not  make  it  impossible ;  but  on  the  evidence 
of'  passages  which  demand  this  sense.     When  I  have  done  this,  I  repel 
*  objections  by  alleging  possibility.    I  deny  in  this  instance  a  secondary 
mesiyng,  not  because  connexion  always  makes  a  secondary  meaning 
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impossible ;  but  because  no  secondary  meaning  has  ever  been  proved  io 
any  instance.  My  possibility  answers  objections:  the  possibility  of  my 
opponents  f  even  according  to  this  writer,  is  the  ground  of  proof.  Now 
mere  possibility  is  no  proof;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  repel  objf^ction. 

"  The  principle  which  has  been  assumed  by  those  who  assert  that 
baptism  means  dipping/*  observes  the  writer,  '*  which  has  been  some- 
times, though  not  always  asserted,  but  which  has  received  little,  if  any 
support  from  fact  or  reason,  is  this,  that  the  signification  of  the  roct  of 
a  word  or  its  signification  in  classic  Greek,  is  most  probably  ita  significar 
lion  in  the  New  Testament ;  most  probably  to  such  a  degree,  that  no 
turning  from  the  radical  or  classic  meaning  should  be  allowed,  except 
when  these  are  plainly  impossible."  This  also  is  a  misrepresentation. 
Instead  of  confining  words  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  signification  of 
their  roots,  we  teach,  that  not  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the 
language  of  all  writers  and  speakers,  many  words  depart  widely  from 
their  roots.  I  have  shown  this  in  instances  of  the  most  extravagant 
departure.  No  writer  has  ever  admitted  or  proved  this  to  a  greater 
extent  than  I  have  done ;  and  I  do  not  confine  to  classic  use  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  I  admit  all  use  until  the  very  moment 
in  which  the  document  is  written.  Instead  of  teaching  that  no  turning 
from  radical  meaning  should  be  allowed,  except  where  it  is  impossible, 
I  teach  that,  in  a  multitude  of  words,  there  is  a  departure  from  radical 
meaning,  without  any  impossibility  from  connexion.  Where  two  or 
more  meanings  are  in  proof,  which  of  them  is  the  true  meaning  in  any 
passage,  is  to  be  determined  by  other  evidence.  And  with  respect  to 
classic  Greek,  if  any  other  Greek  has  established  a  secondary  meanings 
I  will  admit  such  meaning  as  a  competition.     Can  truth  require  more? 

"  Accordingly,"  says  tlie  writer,  "  in  discussing  the  signification  of 
baptizo,  &c.,  they  first  look  to  the  root,  and  to  classic  usage."  This  is 
our  avowed  practice.  Certainly,  with  respect  to  all  words,  it  is  the 
natural  process.  It  is  the  process  followed  by  all  philologists.  In 
tracing  the  meaning  of  a  word,  and  its  change  of  signification  if  it  has 
any,  the  natural  course  surely  is,  to  begin  with  its  origm  as  far  as  known, 
observe  its  first  appearance  in  the  language,  and  follow  it  through  every 
successive  stage  in  its  history,  ^ut  we  have  no  objection  to  any  process 
whatever.  Let  our  opponents  commence  at  any  stage  they  choose ;  we 
engage  to  show  that  in  no  stage  of  its  existence  is  there  proof  that  it 
signifies  to  purify,  or  anything  but  to  immerse. 

But  the  author  adds :  <*  And  then  having  fixed  in  their  judgment  whit 
is  the  meaning  in  heathen  writers,  they  take  that  meaning  to  the  Bible, 
and  because  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  the  word  should  have  the 
same  meaning  there,  they  declare  that  it  certainly  has  that  meaning,  and 
none  beside."  In  the  only  sense  that  this  can  serve  the  writer,  it  is  not 
true.  It  implies  that  we  carry  the  classical  meaning  of  the  word  to  the 
Bible,  without  regard  to  a  different  meaning  existing  in  what  they  call 
Hebraistic  Greek.  Now  this  is  not  fact.  We  appeal  to  all  Greek; 
and  if  there  is  any  Hebraistic  Greek  concerned  in  the  question,  we  have 
it,  because  we  have  all  that  the  language  a£[ord8,  both  from  our  own 
industry  and  the  diligence  of  our  opponents.    We  have  not  overlooked 
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a  single  instance.    We  appeal  to  all  Greek ;  and  if  in  any  Greek  we 
ehould  find  another  meaning,  we  would  admit  it  to  competition,  though 
the  preference  might  be  justly  given  to  the  primary.     In  this  case,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  variation  among  the  whole  range  of  Greek  writers. 
Indeed,  the  question  of  Hebraistic  Greek  has  no  concern  in  settling  the 
meaning  of  any  word.    To  the  interpreter  it  is  no  matter  what  is  the 
principle  which  has  operated  in  the  change  of  the  meaning  of  any  word. 
The  fact  of  a  change  is  what  he  is  to  ascertain.     If  this  is  proved,  he  is 
not  bound  to  show  the  principle,  or  account  philosophically  for  the 
change.     This  is  not  the  business  of  the  interpreter ;  but  of  the  philo- 
Ic^ist     It  b  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  philology,  and  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind ;  but  interpretation  and  controversy  have  no 
concern  with  it     If  my  opponents  could  prove  the  change  which  they 
allege  in  the  meaning  of  this  word,  they  need  not  deign  to  account  for 
it     Their  business  is  done,  when  the  fact  of  such  change  is  proved. 
The  difference  between  the  duty  of  a  philologist  and  that  of  an  interpreter, 
is  like  that  between  the  business  of  a  coroner  and  that  of  a  lawyer,  with 
respect  to  the  sudden  death  of  a  person  who  was  the  life  of  a  Jease.    The 
certainty  of  the  death  is  all  that  concerns  the  latter ;  the  former  must 
investigate  the  causes  of  his  death.     When  the  interpreter  proves  a 
change  in  the  meaning  of  a  word,  he  grounds  on  it,  without  regard  to 
its  cause ;  the  philologist  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  cause.     Should  I 
ever  find  time  to  finish  my  work  on  the  canons  of  Biblical  interpretation, 
Hebraism  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  demand  consideration.    But  in  as- 
certaining the  meaning  of  any  word,  opinion  of  the  influence  and  extent 
of  this  principle  has  no  concern.    If  a  word  is  proved  by  use  to  have 
changed  its  meaning,  the  change  must  be  admitted,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  cause :  if  this  is  not  proved,  no  principle  can  prove  its  existence. 
-    **  It  might  be  supposed,"  says  the  writer,  '*  from  the  way  in  which  some 
persons  reason  concerning  words,  that  they  were  almost  unalterable  in 
their  signification ;  that  they  were,  perhaps,  the  most  immutable  things 
met  with  in  this  changing  world."     Who  are  the  persons  to  whom  this 
applies?    There  is  no  one  in  existence  to  whom  it  can  less  apply  than 
to  me.     Have  I  not,  in  that  which  I  have  written  on  this  controversy, 
most  fully  taught  that  words  change  their  meaning?    Have  I  not  given 
examples  showing  that  words  sometimes  change  their  meaning  to  an  ex- 
traragant  degree?    Buyl  have  also  taught  that  there  are  some  words 
which  have  not  changeo  their  meaning ;  and  that  the  word  baptizo  is  one 
of  them.     In  his  second  paper  this  writer  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
word  in  dispute  nsnaUy  signifies  in  classic  Greek  not  simply  to  dip,  but 
to  continue  for  some  time  under  water.    The  word  is  not  more  applicable 
to  water  than  it  is  to  wine,  or  oil,  or  any  other  liquid.     It  is  not  confined 
eren  to  liquids,  but  ap^dies  to  every  thing  that  may  be  penetrated.    And 
the  continuation  of  the  state  after  immersion  is  not  at  all  contained  in 
the  word,  but  is  learned  fi'om  the  connexion  or  nature  of  the  thing. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  word  should 
designate  both  t^e  immersion  and  the  state  after  immersion.  Even  duno^ 
to  sink,  does  not  imply  continued  submersion.    It  may  be  applied  to  a 
di?e^  who  immediately  emerges,  as  well  as  to  a  millstone  that  lies  for 
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erer  at  the  bottom.  The  Tery  words  kiU^  die,  d&c.,  do  not  desigDate  a 
continuation  of  the  state  induced.  They  are  as  apj^icable,  when  tliere 
is  an  immediate  re-animation,  as  if  there  were  no  resurrection.  None 
of  the  examples  alleged  by  him  proTe  his  opinion.  Cork  is  said  to  be 
unbapiizable,  not  merely  because  it  will  not  lie  at  bottom  when  forced 
down,  but  because  it  will  not  by  its  own  q;)ecific  gravity,  tHp,  or  nnL 
It  will  no  more  dip  of  itself,  than  it  will  of  itself  he  at  bottom.  If  u 
supporting  a  net  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  water,  it  does  not  dip  more 
than  it  sinks :  and  if  it  may  be  dipped,  it|piay  also  be  sunk.  If  it  may 
be  forcibly  covered  with  water  at  top,  so  may  it  be  forcibly  kept  for 
ever  at  bottom.  If  when  restraint  is  removed  it  will  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom, surely  when  restraint  is  removed  it  will  remain  at  top.  It  is  said 
to  be  unhaptizable  because  it  will  not  dip  or  sink  by  its  own  weight 

**  It  is  dipped,"  says  the  writer,  '<  but  it  does  not  sink."  But  it  does 
not  dip  more  than  it  does  not  sink ;  and  if  it  is  dipped,  it  may  be  sunk. 
If  external  force  dips  it,  external  force  may  keep  it  i%  continued  sub- 
mersion. 

The  example  from  Aristotle,  alleged  by  Dr.  Gale,  contradicts  the 
doctrine  of  this  writer.  The  passage  asserts  that  the  coast  is  not  bap- 
tized at  ebb,  though  completely  overflowed  at  fiill  tide.  Does  not  this 
imply  that  the  coast  was  baplized  twice  every  day  1  The  word,  then, 
cannot  import  a  continued  submersion. 

The  passage  from  Strri)o  is  not  fairly  reported :  ''  Things  which  do 
not  float  in  other  waters,  are  not  baptized  in  a  lake  near  Agrigentnm . 
they  are  like  wood,  which  may  be  dipped,  but  will  not  sink."  WooM 
not  any  one  suppose  from  this  representation,  that  Strabo  had  said  of 
the  things  referred  to,  that  they  might  be  dipped,  while  the  verb  in  qaeft> 
tion  could  not  be  applied  to  them  ?  But  Strabo  8ay§  |iothinff  like  thuC 
Strabo  does  not  say  that  "  they  are  like  wood  whiek  wUiy  he  Sipped,  bat 
will  not  sink."  He  says,  "  they  float  like  wood."  If  timber  may  be 
dipped,  so  timber  may  be  kept  at  the  bottom,  Strabo  does  not  say  that 
timber  will  not  continue  at  the  bottom,  although  it  will  sink.  He  says 
it  will  not  sink.  There  is  no  expression  of  continuation  of  submernon 
in  any  of  these  passages. 

With  respect  to  the  baptism  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  can  there  be  a 
better  test  of  the  import  of  the  expression,  than  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
literally  expressed  in  our  own  language?  ''They  marched  the  whole 
day  in  water,  imnureed  up  to  the  middle."  Aie  ccmtinoation  of  this 
immersion  is  not  contained  in  the  word,  but  in  the  phrase,  the  whdkdaw. 
The  word  would  have  been  equally  applicable,  had  it  been  only  a  tangle 
plunge. 

«  The  same  writer  states,"  says  the  author,  "  that  if  a  man  went  into 
lake  Sirbon,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  water,  he  would  not  be  baptized. 
He  might  dip  himself,  or  be  dipped  into  it,  but  he  would  not  sink,  even 
if  unable  to  swim."  Now  this  is  a  strange  way  of  reporting  evidence 
I  appeal  to  every  English  reader,  if  he  does  not  gather  from  this,  thai 
the  document  makes  a  difference  between  dip  and  iink,  .It  neither 
expresses  nor  implies  any  such  thing.  Dr.  U ale's  lAnslation  of  the 
passage  is :  '*  The  bitumen  floats  at  top,  because  of  the  nature  lif  the 
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-waters,  which  admits  no  diTing ;  for  if  a  man  goes  into  it  he  cannot  sink, 
<ir  be  dipped,  but  is  forcibly  kept  up."  As  far  as  this  controversy  is 
ooncerned,  this  translation  is  good  enough,  though  it  is  not  accurate.  It 
18  Dot  "  admits  no  di? ing,"  but  **  requires  no  swimming;"  that  is,  the  effort 
of  swimming  is  not  necessary  to  keep  above  water.  It  is  not,  he  cannot 
simk,  but  he  does  noi  of  necessity  sink,  that  is,  his  own  weight  does  not 
force  him  down.  The  word  respects  the  dipping  or  sinking,  and  has  no 
relation  to  the  continuation  of  submersion.  The  same  writer  speaks  of 
a  river  whose  waters  are  so  dense,  that  if  a  dart  is  thrown  in  from  above, 
it  is  with  difficulty  the  dart  dips.  Here  the  penetration  of  the  water  is 
designated  by  the  verb  in  question.  Nothing  can  be  more  decisive.  But 
eound  philology  would  never  expect  that  the  same  word  should  express 
Both  an  immersion  and  a  continuation  in  that  state. 

"Lucian,"  says  the  writer,  **  introduces  Timon  as  saying,  that  *  If  a 
winter  storm  were  to  carry  any  one  away,  and  he  should  stretch  forth 
his  hands,  imploring  help,  he  would  push  down  the  head  of  such  a  per- 
son, baptizing  him,  that  he  might  be  unable  to  rise  again.'  This  person 
was  not  only  to  be  dipped,  but  to  be  kept  under  water  that  he  might  be 
drowned." 

No  doubt  the  intention  of  Timon's  baptism  was  destruction ;  but  does 
this  imply,  that  the  intention*  of  every  baptism  is  destruction  ?  Can 
anything  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  suppose,  that  the  same  word  should 
denote  both  immersion  and  the  intention  of  the  immersion  ?  Does  not 
Lacian  expressly  declare  the  purpose  of  this  immersion  ?  Besides,  does 
Dot  Timon  say,  that  he  would  baptize  the  person  on  his  head,  that  is, 
that  he  would  immerse  him  with  his  head  downwards,  that  he  might  be 
unable  to  rise?  poes  not  this  imply,  that  rising  afler  the  immersion  waf 
poasible?  And,  after  all  Timon's  efforts,  the  baptized  (>erson  might  still 
nave  risen,  as  far  as  either  this  word  or  the  circumstances  were  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  most  astonishing  sort  of  criticism  that  I  ever  met 
with.  The  writer  might  as  well  extract  the  whole  Athanasian  creed 
from  this  verb,  as  extract  from  it  that  it  designates  only  a  continued  im- 
mernon.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  continuation,  or  with  brevity.  Let 
08  try  this  criticism  on  our  own  language.  In  translating  Timon's  ex- 
pression we  should  say, "  I  would  plunge  him  on  his  head,  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  rise  again."  *'  Here,"  says  the  critic,  **  the  word  phmgt 
signifies  not  merely  to  dtp  under  water,  but  to  dip  with  the  intention  of 
drowsng.  Timon  did  not  dip  the  man  in  order  to  raise  him  immedi- 
ately, but  in  order  to  drown  him.  This,  then,  is  an  immersion  of  de- 
traction— a  continued  immersion.  The  word  plunge,  then,  cannot  be 
applied  to  cases  in  which  there  is  an  immediate  immersion  of  the  phmgea 
object."  Would  not  the  most  illiterate  Englishman  laugh  at  the  sapient 
eritic  t  Yet  this  b  the  very  criticism  employed  on  Uie  word  in  the 
Greek  language. 

besides,  intention  and  continuation  are  two  very  different  things 
There  maf  be  intention  without  continuation,  and  continuation  without 
iotention.  ThiHwriter  makes  them  identical.  But  this  word  implies 
Deithflr  continuation  nor  intention.  There  cannot  be  a  more  appropriate 
example  of  the  oie^ng  of  bti^izo,  with  reference  to  the  ordinance  of 
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baptism,  than  this.  Timon's  baptism  for  destruction  is  as  good  a  spec^ 
men  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  is  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose 
baptism  was  an  emblem  of  salvation.  No  critic  under  heaven  would 
think  of  extracting  the  intention  or  continuation  of  an  immersion  firon 
the  word  that  designates  immersion. 

On  the  example,  *'A  pilot  does  not  know  but  that  h6  may  save  in  his 
ship  one  whom  it  were  better  that  he  had  baptized ;"  the  writer  remarkjs 
"  the  meaning  of  the  word  here  is  obviouadj  of^KMed  to  saving;  it  must, 
therefore,  be  not  dipping  but  drowning  J* ' 

Even  here  the  word  does  not  signify  drown,  but  has  its  usual  mean* 
ing.  That  drowning  is  the  consequence  of  the  immersion  is  known 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  takes  place.  Let  us  try  the  criticism 
on  the  English :  **  The  captain  cast  one  of  the  sailors  overboard."  TV 
east  overboard,  or  to  cast  into  the  sea,  does  not  signify  to  drown  ;  but  if 
it  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  drowning  is  the  known  consequence. 
And  if  we  are  not  informed  of  his  escape,  this  is  the  cenclusion.  Yet  a 
man  might  be  cast  overboard,  and  esca(>e.  To  cast  overboard,  then,  is 
not  the  same  as  drown.  So  with  respect  to  the  word  in  question.  If  it 
is  said,  '*  Better  the  captain  had  plunged  the  fellow  into  the  sea,"  drown^ 
ing,  we  know,  would  have  been  the  result,  but  it  is  not  designated  by 
plunge,  I  have  no  objection  that  the  word  should  be  here  in  a  free 
translation  rendered  drown ;  and  our  friend  Dr.  Gale  does  so  translate 
it :  but  the  word  has  here  its  peculiar  modal  meaning,  and  nothing  mote. 
This  is  a  point  which  on  all  subjects  I  have  been  continually  pressings 
but  which  I  cannot  get  my  opponents  to  understand.  Words  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  be  commutable,  when  they  are  not  at  all  identical 
\n  meaning. 

"  Most  of  the  land  animals,  being  carried  away  by  the  stream,  per- 
ished, being  baptized."  Oti  this  the  author  remarks,  '<  They  would  not 
have  been  hurt  by  dipping;  they  continued  under  water,  and  were 
drowned."  The  Greek  word  haptizo  would  not  hurt  them  more  than 
the  harmless  English  word  dip,  were  there  an  immediate  emersion; 
and  dip,  if  not  followed  by  an  emersion,  will  be  followed  by  death  as 
its  consequence,  as  well  as  baptizo :  and  the  latter  may  be  followed  by 
emersion  as  well  as  the  former.  The  continuation  under  water  is  not 
bere  expressed  by  the  verb  in  question.  The  animals  swam  for  a  time, 
as  they  were  carried  down  the  stream ;  but  at*  last  they  sunk,  or  were 
completely  immersed.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  they  perished.  Our 
word  immerse  does  not  express  Continuation ;  yet  we  could  say,  "  Being 
immersed,  they  perished."  Indeed,  the  perishing,  so  far  from  being  con- 
tained in  this  word,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  another  word — ^  being 
immersed,  they  perished." 

"As  you  would  not  wish,  sailing  in  a  large  ship,  adorned  and  abound- 
ing with  gold,  to  be  baptized,  that  is,  to  be  drowned."  With  respect  to 
this  example,  I  say  also,  that  the  word  in  question  does  not  signify  to 
drown,  though  in  this  situation  this  is  the  consequence.  Could  we  not 
use  our  own  word  immerse  exactly  in  the  same  manneitin  the  same  ci» 
cumstances? 

"  Shall  I  not  laugh  at  the  man  who  baptized  his  ship  by  overlading 
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ft,  and  then  complains  of  the  sea  for  ingulfing  it  with  its  cargo  f 
Can  we  not  exactly  express  the  same  thing  in  English  7  **  Shall  1  not 
laugh  at  the  man  who  immerses  his  ship  by  overlading  it?"  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  immersion  is  not  in  this  word,  whether  it  is  baptizo 
or  immerse.  The  author  remarks  on  this  example,  '*  He  not  only  dips 
his  ship,  he  sinks  it"  He  appears  to  think  that  sink  necessarily  implies 
continuation :  but  it  does  no  such  thing.  A  thing  may  be  made  to  sink, 
and  be  immediately  brought  up.  This  is  the  case  in  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  and  in  a  thousand  other  things.  A  thing  may  even  sink  by 
its  own  weiffht,  and  be  immediately  brought  up.  ThiH  was  the  case  with 
req)ect  to  the  axe  of  the  prophets,  which  sank  in  Jordan.  Divers  sink, 
and  rise  ^ain.  There  is  no  word  that  has  the  signification  which  this 
critic  confers  on  baptizo. 

The  same  will  apply  to  the  ship  which  carried  Jonah.  If  it  was 
about  to  be  baptized,  to  be  immersed,  or  to  sink,  it  was  just  about  to  be 
lost;  yet  baptism,  and  sinking,  and  immersion,  do  not  express  continua- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  consequence,  if  nothing  to 
the  contrary  is  expressed. 

With  respect  to  the  death  of  Aristobulus,  the  writer  says,  "  He  was 
not  merely  dipped,  but  he  was  kept  under  water  till  drowned."  Were 
tliifl  exactly  the  case,  it  is  futile.  It  was  not  a  mere  dipping  of  him 
tliat  killed  him,  but  the  keeping  him  under  water  till  he  died.  But  it  is 
not  said  that  the  assassins  dipped  hnn,  and  then  kept  him  under  water 
till  he  died.  They  dipped  him  again  and  again,  till  he  was  suffocated. 
This  example  is  the  most  complete  proof,  that  the  word  in  question  does 
not  of  itself  designate  continuation.  The  first  baptism  did  not  destroy 
him ;  they  repeated  the  operation  till  he  was  suffocated.  This  shows 
that  a  man  may  be  baptized  without  being  destroyed.  The  writer 
observes,  that  "  This  baptism  is  mentioned  as  obviously  an  adequate 
cause  of  death."  This,  truly,  is  a  very  sage  observation.  If  a  man  is 
immersed  again  and  again,  till  he  is  suffocated,  does  it  require  any  other 
ividence  to  prove  that  he  is  dead  7  Suffocation  is  a  very  sufficient  cause 
of  death. 

"  The  historian  says,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  baptized  in 
the  midst  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  not  only  dipped,  but  it  went  to  the 
bottom  and  remained  there."  Could  we  not  literally  translate  this  into 
English  by  our  own  honest  word  immersion  ?  "  The  ship  was  immersed 
in  uie  midst  of  the  Adriatic  7"  The  word  has  here  its  usual  meaning ; 
the  continuation  at  the  bottom  is  all  inference  from  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  will  be  the  result  equally  from  the  English  word  as 
from  the  Greek.  Indeed,  the  expression  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
supposition,  that  afler  the  sinking  of  the  ship  it  was  by  miracle  raised 
immediately.  The  baptism  and  the  state  that  follows  have  no  necessary 
connexion. 

When  Josephus  says  of  some  persons,  that  they  baptized  the  city,  this 

writer  asserts,  that  the  expression  "means  not  that  they  subjected  it  to  any 

^transient  affliction,  but  that  they  brought  it  to  complete  and  final  ruin." 

In  direct  opposition  to  this,  I  maintain  that  no  such  thing  is  expressed. 

The  immediate  ruin  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
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asserted  Whether  they  coDtinued  in  that  state,  or  were  retrieved,  is  noc 
expressed  by  this  figure,  though  it  may  be  known  from  other  evidence 
As  far  as  this  figure  is  concerned,  the  affairs  of  the  city  might  have 
immediately  been  retrieved.  Should  the  city  have  been  afterwards  more 
prosperous  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  this  figure  has  nothing 
to  object.  Can  there  be  anything  more  absurd  than  to  argue  that  be- 
cause a  ruined  city  never  recovered,  the  word  which  designates  its  ruio, 
must  be  a  word  that  includes  c(Hitinuation  of  ruin  ? 

'*  There  is  one  passage,"  (in  Josephus,)  says  the  writer, "  referring, to 
purification  from  defilement  by  a  dead  body,  where  the  word  accords 
with  the  New  Testament  usage."  The  passage  he  translates  thus: 
**  Having  immersed  a  little  of  the  ashes  and  a  hyssop  branch  at  a  foon» 
tain,  and  having  also  baptized  some  of  these  ashes  at  the  fountain,  they 
sprinkled  therewith  *  both  on  the  third  and  on  the  seventh  day,  those 
who  had  been  defiled  by  a  corpse.'  The  baptizing  is  here  mentioned 
as  something  distinct  from  the  dipping,  subsequent  to  it,  and  applying 
only  to  the  ashes.  Both  the  ashes  and  the  hyssop  branch  were  dipped, 
tlie  former  only  were  baptized,  t.  e.,  purified." 

On  this  I  remark  :  1.  The  writer  translates  enientes  by  the  word  tm- 
mersedf  and  says  that  the  immersion  is  stated  as  different  from  the  bap- 
tism. This  is  not  correct.  Enientes  is  not  immersed.  This  is  not  a  modal 
word  at  all.  It  is  a  generic  term,  and  signifies  to  put  tn,  without  any 
respect  to  manner.  Ashes,  when  put  loosely  into  water,  are  not  said  to 
be  immersed,  as  they  do  not  immediately  sink.  A  powder  is  usually 
said  to  be  cast  into  water,  to  be  thrown  into  water,  or  to  6e  put  into  water 
— not  to  be  immersed  in  water.  Accordingly,  the  Greek  term  exactly 
corresponds  to  this  idea.  It  cannot  be  translated  by  the  word  iwunersed 
or  dipped.  Is  it  not  most  perverse  to  refuse  to  give  its  modal  meaning 
to  a  word  which  is  not,  in  all  the  Greek  language,  proved  to  have  any 
other  than  a  modal  meaning,  and  to  bestow  this  modal  meaning  on  a 
word  which  never  has  a  modal  meaning?  What  are  the  boundaries  of 
the  extravagance  employed  to  set  aside  this  ordinance  of  God  i  How 
easily  are  our  opponents  satisfied  that  a  word  signifies  to  immerse,  if  that 
word  has  nothing  to  do  with  baptism ! 

2.  The  punctuation  of  the  words  of  Josephus  is  evidently  wronff,  and 
has  been  made  without  attention  to  the  rite  as  described  by  Moses. 
The  hyssop  was  not  cast  into  the  water  with  the  ashes ;  but  the  ashes 
being  cast  into  the  water,  the  hyssop  branch  was  dipped,  that  by  means 
of  it  the  unclean  person  might  be  sprinkled.  The  comma,  then,  ought 
to  be  before  hyssop.  **  Having  put  a  little  ashes  into  the  water^  and 
having  dipped  a  branch  of  hyssop,"  &c.  This  is  definitely  described 
by  Numbers  xix.  '*  And  a  clean  man  shall  take  hyssop,  and  dip  it  into 
the  water,"  dtc. 

3.  The  comparison  of  Josephus  with  the  Septuagint  determines  the 
meaning  of  the  word  baptizo.  It  is  used  here  by  Josephus  to  express 
the  same  thing,  which  the  Septuagint  expresses  by  bapto,  which  without 
controversy  is  dip.  It  dips  the  branch  of  hyssop.  Here  a  Hebraistic 
Greek  writer,  even  in  reference  to  a  sacred  rite  of  purification,  uses  the 

f  ord  for  immersion. 
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4.  The  Mhes  were  not  to  be  purified  in  the  water :  the  ashes  rhxxed 
with  the  water,  were  the  means  of  purification.  The  water  could  not 
have  parified  without  the  ashes. 

5.  It  is  not  '*  at  the  fountain,"  but  "  into  the  fountain."  The  ashes 
were  put  into  the  fountain — ^not  put  into  something  elsea^  the  fountain: 
the  branch  of  hyssop  was  dipped  into  the  fountain,  not  dipped  into  some* 
thing  else  at  the  fountain. 

6.  JosephuB  here,  in  what  way  soever  his  words  may  be  translated, 
makes  an  addition  to  the  account  of  Moses.  He  casts  some  of  the  ashes 
into  the  fountain  to  make  the  water  of  purification ;  and  some  of  the 
ashes  he  dips  in  such  a  way  that  tliey  may  be  taken  out,  and  sprinkled 
on  the  person  to  be  purified.  However  he  is  to  be  understood,  his  words 
are  to  be  translated, "  and  having  immersed  a  branch  of  hyssop  and 
also  a  little  of  the  same  ashes  into,"  &c  As  the  ashes  that  were  to  be 
immersed  were  to  be  ^inkled  on  the  person  to  the  purified,  they  must 
have  been  put  into  the  water  in  a  bag  as  in  cookery,  or  in  such  a  way 
that  they  could  be  taken  out  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  Josephus, 
though  it  is  not  enjoined  in  the  law  of  Moses. 

7.  The  translation  of  tl'.e  words  of  Josephus  by  this  writer,  implies 
this  equaUy  with  mine.  His  rendering  is,  "  having  also  baptized  some 
of  those  ashes  at  the  fountain,  they  sprmkled  therewith"  That  is,  they 
sprinkled  with  those  ashes.  The  ashes,  then,  according  to  this,  were 
sprinkled  on  the  unclean,  as  well  as  the  water  of  purification  by  the 
branch  of  hyssqp. 

8.  There  is  aJso  a  difference  between  Moses  and  Josephus  in  the  pre* 
paration  of  the  water  of  purification.  Moses  commands  the  water  to  be 
pot  on  the  ashes:  Josephus  puts  the  ashes  on  the  water.  The  reasiH  of 
this  difference  is  obviously  that  Moses  prepares  the  water  in  a  vessel 
while  Josephus  employs  the  whole  fountain,  in  which  process  the  watei 
eoold  not  be  put  on  the  ashes. 

''It  should  be  remarked,"  says  the  writer,  "that  not  only  does  it 
appear  in  these  passages  that  the  object  baptized  continued  under  water, 
bat  it  is  also  clear  that  the  writers  direct  attention  to  this  point  This 
continuance  is  therefore  not  only  a  part  of  the  object  referred  to,  but  it 
is  a  part  of  the  signification  of  the  term." 

1.  My  philosophy  draws  a  directly  contrary  conclusion  firom  these 
premises.  If  the  writers  referred  to  draw  attention  to  the  point  that  the 
objects  immersed  continued  under  water,  the  continuation  under  water  is 
no  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  all  these  passages  the  continuation 
onder  water  is  gathered  fi'om  the  circumstances,  or  is  expressly  related* 

3.  The  writer  has  previously  admitted  that  "  an  examination  of  the 
passages  which  have  been  adduced  will  show  that  it  very  rarely  has  this 
sense,"  that  is,  the  sense  of  dipping  without  continuation.  Now  if  it 
never  so  rarely  has  this  signification,  it  is  enough  for  me.  The  nature 
and  intention  of  the  ordinance  will  show  that  the  persons  to  be  immersed 
are  not  to  be  kept  continuaUy  under  water. 

3.  If  in  any  instances,  however  rare,  the  word  applies  to  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  continuation,  then  continuation  cannot  be  a  part  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word. 
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4.'If  there  are  mmt  instanocs  in  which  the  rerb  ie  V^^  to  ciMi 
in  which  there  was  aestniction^  and  other  pngt^my  in  which  there  wai 
not  destruction,  th^  destruction  is  no  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  wonL 

5.  The  very  example  broufflit  bj  this  writer  from  Josephue  to  prore 
purify,  proTes  immersion  to  he  the  meaning  of  the  word.  WhatAt 
Septuagint  designates  by  baptizo^  Joeephus  designates  by  hopio;  audit 
is  not  pretended  that  hapto  signifies  Xo  purify, 

6.  "Fhat  hapto  should  signify  to  d&p^  and  bt^tiso  to  drmm^  would  be 
an  odd  effect  of  termination. 

7.  The  case  of  Aristobulus  proves  the  same  thing.  It  was  not  one  bap* 
tisih,  but  a  succession  of  baptisms,  that  destroyed  him.  The  ^muk^m^m^ 
continued  to  immerse  him  till  he  was  suffocated. 

8.  Tiiis  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  the 
meaning  o£  purify  is  assigned  to  this  word.  Is  not  the  ground  on  which 
purification  is  alleged  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  wonl  in  Hebraistio 
Greek,  the  fact  that  dip  was  its  common  meaning ;  and  that  from  its 
being  so  frequently  applied  to  purification,  it  came  at  last  to  signify 
purification  without  respect  to  mode  ?  Here,  however,  this  writer,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  this,  assures  us  that  the  classical  meaning  of  the 
word  is  not  dip  but  drown,  or,  continue  in  a  state  of  submersion.  Now 
if  this  is  true,  how  will  the  word  come  to  signify  purificaiiom  ?  Upoa 
what  principle  couid  a  word  whose  common  meaning  is  to  drown,  oome 
to  signify  purify  T  Pour  or  sprinkle  would  be  equally  suitable  to  the 
hypothesis,  as  the  groundwork  of  the  process  from  mode  to  purificatioa 
without  respect  to  mode ;  but  neither  of  these  is  the  ground  on  which 
ihepunfiqp  build^their  superstructure.  They  do  not  contend  either  tat 
sprmtle  or  powr  as  the  primary  signification  of  the  word  in  qnestioB. 
Could  they  hope  to  make  good  tlds  as  the  primary  meaning,  we  shonld 
never  have  heard  of  purification  as  a  secondary,  from  Hebraistic  usage. 
Purification  has  been  contrived  as  a  refuge,  when  they  hare  been  hooted 
from  pomr^nd  sprinkle. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  was  dlp-i— ^ 
and  that  it  was  employed  in  reference  to  this  ordinance,  in  the  sense  of 
purify,  let  us  try  the  operation  on  the  English  language.  Suppose  thai 
the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  with  holy  water  had  lately  for  the  first  time 
been  introduced  into  England ;  is  it  likely,  is  it  possible,  that  it  would 
be  designated  by  the  word  drown  f  When  a  few  drops  of  water  shonU 
be  sprinkled  on  a  crowd,  would  the  people  be  said  to  be  drowned,  oieaii> 
ing  that  they  were  purified  f  And  this  is  the  very  thing  that  our  oppo» 
nents  do  in  Greek.  They  take  a  Greek  word  which  in  its  classical 
meaning  they  say  signifies  to  drown,  or  continue  in  a  state  of  snb^le^ 
sion  for  a  length  of  time,  and  they  employ  it  to  designate  purification. 

Sbction  II. — ^The  AfTTROR's  GENERAL  Obs^vationsw— <<  Our  finl 
general  observation  is,"  says  he,  '*  that  the  opntext  of  the  word  in  the 
New  Testament  is  never  that  which  is  used,  both  in  the  classics  and  ia 
•he  Scriptures,  to  connect  verbs  signifying  to  dip,  with  that  intp  which 
any  object  is  dipped ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  context  is  alwafs  of  a 
kind  which  proves  that,  literally,  it  mear^  some  effect  produced  by  water. 
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Wliere  hapio  and  (flpft'to  rigoifj  to  dip,  the  conieit  is  e»5,  with  thft  into 
which  the  object  i^  dipped ;  as  we  should  say,  He  dipped  into  water, 
d&c  But  this  construction  does  not  once  6ccur  in  the  use  of  hapHxo  in 
the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament" 

1.  This  obseryation  is  rash  and  unfounded.  En  is  found  frequently 
both  in  the  classics  and  in  the  Septuagint,  construed  with  bapto,  signi- 
fying ie  dip.  **  Dipping  but  in  cold  water."  Hip.  193.  **  Thou  hast 
plunged  me  in  filth."     Job.  ix.  31. 

2.  Eis  and  en  are  frequently  commutative  in  such  cases ;  and  sii  is 
often  used  where  eis  might  be  thought  more  appropriate.  Homer  says 
of  Iris,  "  She  leaped  tii  the  dark  sea."  We  oursel?ei  use  both  idioms. 
''  He  leaped  in  the  sea,  or  into  the  sea."  Gowper  says,  '<  Eurypylus  is 
shot  into  the  thigh" — in  is  more  usual.  Again,  *'  into  his  throat'' — in 
might  be  substituted.  Again,  *<  Either  to  plunge  some  Grecian  in  the 
ihades."  This  is  exactly  a  case  in  point  To  plunge  in  or  to  plunge 
imo  are  good  syntax  both  in  Greek  and  in  English. 

3L  Yet  when  eis  and  tn  are  commutative,  they  are  not  identical  in 
meaning.     Each  has  its  peculiar  meaning,  corresponding  to  our  prepo- 
sition m  and  into — the  one  implying  motion,  the  other  rest  The  writer 
grants  in  the  above  extract  more  than  I  will  receive  from  him.     En 
never  has  the  signification  of  into^  though  it  may  occasionally  be  em- 
ployed where  into  is  more  usual,  and  more  appropriate.     When  con- 
■traed  with  hapto  or  bapiizo,  it  is  not  so  definite  as  eis.    It  designates 
merely  the  place  or  substance  in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  per- 
formed.    It  will  explain  as  well  in  English  as  in  Greek.     When  I  say 
that  such  a  man  **  was  immersed  in  the  river  Thames,"  all  I  assert  is, 
that  the  action  of  the  verb  was  performed  in  the  river.     It  is  thii  veib 
immersed,  and  the  circumstances,  thatjnust  prove  the  mode.     This  will 
ttppear  dear  to  any  one  who  takes  an  example  in  which  the  verb  is 
changed.     Such  a  man  **  was  killed  in  the  river."     On  the  other  hand, 
m  woold  express  that  the  action  of  the  verb  was  into  the  water.    Yet  I 
would  rely  on  en  with  the  utmost  confidence ;  because  no  reason  can  ever 
be  given  why  baptism  should  be  performed  in  a  river,  if  there  is  not  im- 
mersioD.  When  we  say  that  such  a  man* "  leaped  in  the  sea,"  is  it  not  as 
obnoas  that  he  leaped  into  the  sea,  as  if  the  word  into  had  been  used  ? 
Do  not  we  ourselves  say  ^*  immersed  in  the  water,  or  into  the  water  1" 
Indeed  immersed  in  is  more  common  than  immersed  into.    It  is  always 
more  appropriate  when  the  place  or  the  thing  in  contradistinction  to 
something  dse  iir  which  the  immersion  is  performed,  is  designed.   This 
perfectly  accounts  for  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  in  respect  to  this 
ordinance.     The  verb  construes  equally  with  them  both :  in  some  cases 
the  design  of  the  speaker  will  render  one  of  them  more  eligible  than  the 
other ;  while  in  other  cases  either  of  them  will  answer. 

4.  In  the  preceding  extract  the  writer  asserts  that "  the  context  is 
always  of  a  kind  which  fyroves  that  literally  it  means  some  effect  pr<^ 
duced  by  water."  So  far  from  proving*  that  this  is  always  the  case,  the 
conteajt  never,  in  a  single  instance,  proves  that  the  word  means  some 
efeei  produced  bjf  water.  Even  if  en  should  be  translated  yfith, "  baptized 
wiih  water/'  or  "  sprinkled  with  water  "  does  not  exprem  the  effect,  but 
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the  substance  with  which  the  baptism  was  performed,  what^er  may  be 
its  mode. 

5.  That  en  construed  with  haptizo  signifies  tn,  we  have  the  most  de* 
cisive  evidence  in  the  fact  that  the  Christian  writers  who  used  the  Greek 
language  understood  it  in  this  sense.  Theodoret,  speaking  of  the  bap* 
tism  of  Theodosius,  represents  him  as  saying,  that  he  had  delayed  his 
baptism,  as  being  desirous  of  receiving  it  tit  the  river  Jordan.  The  Latin 
Fathers  also  understood  the  preposition  in  this  sense,  with  respect  to 
baptism,  and  translated  it  accordingly.  Tertullian  writes,  '<  dipped  m 
the  Lord."  Jerome  also,  in  exposition  of  the  language  of  the  com- 
mission, says,  '*  iniingwU  aqua**  they  dip  them  m  water.  Indeed  this  is 
the  very  syntax  which  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  would  use  when  place 
or  substance  is  meant  to  be  expressed. 

With  respect  to  Luke  iii.  16 ;  Acts  i.  5 ;  xL  16, 1  admit  that  as  far  as 
syntax  is  concerned,  the  verb  might  be  rantizo,  to  sprinkle,  and  the  pr^ 
position  understood  might  be  translated  with.  But  even  were  it  tran^ 
Jated  with,  the  preposition  expresses  the  baptizing  substance— not  the 
mode  of  baptism.  This  would  be  quite  consistent  with  immersion,  or 
any  other  mode.  But  this  solution  will  not  apply  to  en  lardane.  This 
must  be  in  Jordan — m  the  river  Jordan — not  with  Jordan  and  the  rioef 
Jordan. 

The  writer  tells  us,  that  the  common  use  of  the  dative  case  reqoiren 
that  water  is  referred  to  as  means.  No  such  thing  is  required.  As  far* 
as  the  dative  case  is  concerned,  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  means,  which  is 
referred  ta  That  the  preposition  en  is  here  understood,  is  clear  from 
the  use  of  it  in  the  contrasted  part  of  the  sentence—*'  en,  tn  the  Holy 
Ghost"  Now  surely  no  man  would  say  that  en  may  not  be  translated 
tit.  '<  It  must,"  he  says,  **  be  translated  hy  or  trt/A."  Why  sot  The 
other  is  the  more  common  meaning,  and  it  is  so  translated  here  by  the 
best  judges. 

6.  That  en  construed  with  the  verb  in  question  signifies  in,  is  evident 
from  Mark  i.  4.  John  was  baptizing  in  the  wilderncss-^iot  with  the 
wilderness.  If  this  preposition  refers  to  the  place  of  biq>tiBm  in  reference 
to  a  wilderness,  why  may  it  not  refer  to  the  place  in  reference  to  a  river  t 

7.  Let  the  writer  say  what  verb  he  would  use,  and  what  preposition 
he  would  construe  with  it,  if  he  meant  in  the  most  definite  manner  to 
express  that  a  person  weu  immersed  in  the  river  Jordan. 

8.  The  writer  says  here,  that  the  preposition  **  expresses  the  means 
employed  for  some  effect"  But  has  he  not  said,  in  the  very  same  con* 
nexion,  that  *'  it  means  some  effect  produced  by  water  ?"  Is  an  efl^t 
the  same  thing  with  the  means  employed  to  produce  it? 

*'  That  en,"  says  the  writer,  **  sometimes  has  the  signification  of  into, 
is  acknowledged."  This  is  an  acknowledgment  which  I  do  not  demand 
—which  I  will  not  accept  It  never  has  the  signification  of  into,  though 
it  may  be  firequently  used  where  eis  is  more  common. 

**  The  phrase  en  hudati,"  sajrs  the  writer,  '*  is  so  opposed  to  en  pneth 
mati  in  many  passages,  that  it  is  clear  they  are  correspondent  phrases, 
and  that  the  prepositions  indicate  in  both  the  same  relation."  Ilbthiiig 
•an  be  more  evident 
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''As  the  latter  cannot  be  rendered  into  the  Spirit,"  h^  continnefy 
**  Sar  this  is  unintelkgible,  it  must  be  rendered  with  the  Spirit"  Whj 
should  it  be  rendered  either  intOf  or  with  the  Spirit?  It  can,  and  must 
Im  rendered  m  the  Spirit  To  baptize  in  the  Spirit  is  as  intelligible  as 
to  baptize  with  the  Spirit  The  expression  is  figurative,  and  must  be 
expounded  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  whatever  may  be  its  mode. 
From  the  admitted  correspondence  of  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence 
above  referred  to,  I  draw  a  directly  contrary  conclusion  from  that  of 
this  writer.  As  the  preposition  must  be  translated  by  the  same  word 
iu  both  places,  and  as  en  hudati  is  in  water ;  so  en  pnewnaH  must  be  in 
the  Spirit :  for  the  figurative  expression  must  conform  to  the  literal,  and 
Dot  the  literal  to  the  figurative. 

"  The  word  baptixo  must,  therefore,"  says  the  writer,  "  denote  some 
effect  produced  by  water."  Archbishop  Whatdy,  is  this  logic  ?  May  not 
the  end  of  using  the  action  denoted  by  a  verb  be  to  produce  a  certain 
efiect,  though  the  verb  itself  does  not  denote  the  effect?  Even  were 
the  phrase  translated  sprinkle  with  water,  it  would  not  denote  the  eflfeet 
of  the  sprinkling.  Sprinkling  may  have  different  effects,  but  not  one  of 
them  is  denoted  by  the  word  itself. 

In  a  note  the  author  gives  a  number  of  examples  of  the  verbs  in  ques- 
tioa,  with  their  syntax,  implying  effect  by  means  of  what  is  associated 
with  the  verb.  The  first  is,  '<  Stained  with  blood :"  but  the  verb  here 
ia  bapto  as  signifying  to  dye,  and  in  that  sense  it  has  the  eflfect  in  itse]£ 
la  that  sense  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  controversy. 

His  translation  of  the  next  example,  **  the  soul  is  weighed  down  by 
oscessive  labours,"  is  quite  unwarrantable.  It  is  not  weighed  down,  but 
immersed.  And  where  excessive  labour  is  the  baptizer,  the  effect  is 
obvious.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  syntax  in  question  will  express 
means,  and  that  the  means  employed  may  be  calculated  or  intended  to 
produce  an  effect 

''  They  wash  in  warm  water."  It  ought  to  be, "  they  immerse  in 
warm  water."     IVashinfr  ia  the  consequence  of  the  immersion, 

''Thoroughly  imbued  with  integrity,"  ought  to  be,  "immersed  in 
justice  to  the  bottom."  The  verb  is  bapto,  but  every  scholar  will  per- 
ceire  that  it  cannot  here,  as  the  writer  translates  it,  be  taken  in  its 
aeoondary  sense,  dye*  Eis  bathos,  into  the  depth,  or  to  the  bottom,  shows 
that  the  verb  ia  taken  in  its  primary  sense,  and  that  the  primary  sense 
ia  dip.  Imbue  to  the  bottom  would  be  nonsense.  This  figurative  expres-. 
aion  must  refer  to  immersion.  When  we  speak  of  *'  going  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject,"  or  "  into  the  depths  of  science,"  is  there  not  a  reference 
to  immersion  ? 

"  I  am  of  those  who  were  overwhelmed  by  that  mighty  wave,"  ought 
to  be  translated,  *'  I  myself  am  of  those  who  were  immersed  under  that 
mighty  wave."  This  figure  is  a  most  beautiful  exampie  to  show  the 
nature  of  baptism.  The  wave  was  the  baptizer,  and  under  the  wave 
tlie  persons  were  immersed. 

"He  who  with  difficulty  has  borne  his  present  burden,  would  bo 
weiWd  down  by  a  small  addition."     Not  pressed  down,  but  immersed. 
Tho  proper  traoalatioa  is^  "  would  be  immersed  by  a  small  addition.* 
2f2 
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The  imaU  Mdition  to  his  burden  wonid  sink  him.  Do  we  not  mj  the 
lame  thing  ouraelfesi  This  most  definitely  implies  that  baptism  it 
immersion. 

<*  His  body  was  made  wet  by  the  dew  of  heaTen,"  ought  to  be, "  his 
body  was  immersed  by  the  dew."  Why  this  is  called  immersion,  no 
person  who  has  a  soal  to  feel  will  need  information. 

He  concludes  the  note  with  the  following  obsenration : — **  Where  verbs 
denoting  to  dip,  are  construed  with  en  instead  of  eis,  according  to  a  well- 
known  Greek  idiom,  the  sense  is,  to  put  tn/o,  and  to  leave  in *'  mix- 
ing myrrh  and  rosin  together,  and  putting  them  in  wine,  dip  a  piece  of 
hnen."  "  I  send  you  forth  to  ^  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  r''  **  he 
put  him  into,  and  kept  him  in  prison/'  Matt  xiv.  3l  This  philology  I 
utterly  reprobate ;  it  is  not  founded  either  in  philosophy  or  in  fact. 

1.  Verbs  of  dipping,  and  verbs  of  motion  in  general,  may,  id  oertain 
circumstances,  be  construed  with  en  as  well  as  with  eis.  But  in  no  case 
is  one  of  these  prepositions  put  for  the  other,  or  does  it  adopt  its  signifi- 
cation. It  is  in  virtue  of  its  own  signification  that  it  fills  the  sitaatfon. 
No  such  idiom  is  known  in  Greek  more  than  in  English ;  it  is  false  on' 
first  principles.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  • 
word  will  occasionally  give  up  its  own  meaning  and  adopt  the  meaning 
of  another  word ;  and  fact  does  not  demand  the  supposition  of  soeh 
absurdity.  The  phraseology  that  gives  rise  to  it  is  explicable  on  philo- 
sophical principles,  without  departing  from  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or 
assigning  it  the  meaning  of  another.  The  nsoal  doctrine  of  gramma^ 
rians  on  this  point  is  unsound  and  pernicious  to  philology  as  wefl  as 
theology.  Examples  of  the  same  thing  occur  as  frequently  in  English 
as  in  week.  I  have  shown  several  instances  in  which  in  and  ini0  are 
commutative,  without  being  identical  in  meaning ;  and  examples  occur 
every  day. 

2.  In  the  instances  referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  it  is  not  tme  that 
the  sense  of  en  is  into.  The  mixture  is  said  to  be  put  in  the  wine,  and 
our  language  will  bear  this  phraseology  as  well  as  the  Greek.  The  thing 
exactly  expressed  is,  that  the  mixture  after  being  so  put,  is  now  in  the 
wine.  But  to  be  now  in  the  wine,  implies  that  there  has  been  a  pre* 
vious  mixture  into  the  wine.  Accordingly,  either  in  or  into  will  in  snch 
oases  serve  the  purpose,  while  neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  are  they 
synonymous.     Put  it  in  the  wine,  or  tnto  the  wine — ^your  choice. 

3.  Dieis,  en  oinOy  literally  putting  it  thnmgh  in  the  wine;  that  is,  the 
mixture  was  to  be  not  only  put  in  the  wine,  but  through  it.  There 
must  not  only  be  a  mixture  of  the  myrrh  and  rosin,  but  this  mixture 
must  again  be  mixed  with  wine,  that  the  linen  may  be  dipped  in  it 
The  writer  is  here  treating  of  verbs  of  dipping.  Does  he  consider  this 
a  verb  of  dipping?  It  is  not  a  modal  word  at  aD,  though  in  its  generic 
meaning  it  includes  mode.  The  preposition  en  is  here  connected  with 
ffuttinff  through,  not  with  dipping.  The  regrimen,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
dipping  substance,  is  to  be  supplied  by  ellipsis.  The  linen  u  to  be 
dipped  in  the  whole  compound  of  myrrh,  rosin,  and  wine. 

4.  Nor  does  en,  in  such  instances,  express  that  the  thing  dipped  is  left 
'  n  that  state.  It  might  be  iH'ought  out  the  next  moment  after  imHiersioiii 
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for  anything  that  either  the  Terb  or  the  preposition  has  to.iiaj  to  the 
oontrary.  The  reader  may  aee  inatances  of  this  in  the  examples  brought 
forward  in  thia  work.  According  to  the  philology  of  this  writer,  if  a 
man  put  his  foot  into  mud,  he  may  take  it  out  again ;  but  if,  unfor« 
tunately,  he  puta  it  in  mud,  it  must  remain  in  it 

5.  Nay  more ;  it  not  only  takes  the  meaninff  of  iuio  while  it  retains 
its  own,  but  it  doea  more  in  this  situation  than  both  could  do— it  leavea 
the  thing  dipped  in  a  state  of  imprisonment. 

6k  £v«i  in  the  very  example  quoted,  the  thing  immersed  is  not  left 
in  that  state.  The  myrrh,  and  the  rosin,  and  the  wine,  are  indeed  left 
in  a  state  of  mixture ;  but  it  is  the  linen  that  is  dipped  in  the  compound, 
and  instead  of  being  left  there,  it  is  immediately  taken  out  to  be  em- 
pkiyed.  This  criticism  is  guilty  oi  felo  de  $e.  But  I  care  not  that  the 
example  implied  that  the  thmg  immersed  was  to  continue  in  for  ever ; 
the  leaving  it  in  that  situation  is  not  implied  by  either  the  verb  or  ihe 
preposition. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  two  last  examples  1  cannot  see  for  what  pur« 
pose  the  writer  has  quoted  them.  His  critical  dogma  here  brought 
forward  reapects  verbs  of  dipping.  Is  send  forth,  Matt  x.  16,  a  verb  of 
diwing  {    Is  jm^  or  placed^  Matt  xiv.  3,  a  verb  of  dipping? 

o.  He  is  here  treating  of  the  preposition  tn  when  put  instead  of  eis. 
But  in  translating  Matt  x.  16,  he  does  not  suppose  that  en  is  instead 
of  cii.     He  gives  it  its  own  peculiar  meaning,  in  the  midst,  not  into  the 


9.  His  critical  dogma  refers  to  cases  in  which  en  is  construed  with 
verbs  of  dij^iing.  But  he  does  not,  in  thispk  example,  construe  en  even 
with  send^  but  with  the  elliptical  verb  /«/  be — to  be  in  the  midst,  not  to 
temd  into  the  midst 

10.  In  the  phraseology,  Matt  xiv.  3,  pd  him  in  prison,  the  words  and 
luft  Mm  there,  are  neither  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  preposition, 
aor  of  the  verb.  The  same  expression  would  have  been  used  had  John 
the  Baptist  been  delivered  from  prison  the  next  moment  after  imprison- 
meaL  It  wiH  apply  to  an  imprisonment  for  half  an  hour,  as  well  as 
imprifloiuiikent  for  life.  We  ourselves  use  the  same  phraseology ;  we  say 
that  a  prisoner  is  put  tit  prison,  or  into  prison,  without  any  design  to 
refer  to  the  duration  of  imprisonment  But  men  have  great  facilities  for 
profound  criticism  in  dead  languages.  May  we  not  say,  "  the  constable 
Mt  him  tit  prison,  but  the  magistrates  immediately  released  him?" 
Vrhen  m  is  used,  motion  to  a  place  is  not  expressed,  but  position,  when 
the  action  of  the  verb  is  finished.  That  motion  into  a  place  must 
praeede  rest  in  a  place,  is  necessary ;  but  this,  in  the  preposition  tn, 
is  underQtood,  not  expressed.  This  always  expresses  rest  in  the  place 
naentioiied. 

Thus  in  every  example  alleged  in  this  note,  I  have  shown  that  the 
philology  of  the  writer  is  unsound.  Let  it  be  observed,  also,  what  a 
nmltitnde  of  meanings  he  is  obliged  to  give  to  hapto  and  baptizo,  in  tliese 
ttamplest  First,  to  stain:  hapto  does  indeed  signify  to  dye,  but  in  this 
MBse  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  controversy.  Persons  are  not  dtfei 
im^/tarykaiimL    la  the  second  example  he  makes  baptiao  signify  to 
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tteigh  dawn,  Js  this  to  translate  on  princii^e  of  any  kind  7  The  word 
iie?er  has  this  meaning :  the  word  is  here  used  figoratiTely,  and  roust  in 
the  translation  be  guided  by  the  literal  meaning,  which  never  is  what 
this  writer  has  given.  He  might  as  well  have  rendered  the  passage  by 
the  expression,  the  mind  is  weakened  hy  excessive  labour.  On  such  a 
principle  as  this,  we  might  gire  this  word,  or  any  other  word,  five  hun- 
dred meanings.  His  third  meaning  is  weisk :  but  immerse  is  the  trans* 
lation — washing  is  inferred  as  a  consequence  of  dipping.  The  word  has 
perfectly  the  same  meaning  here  that  it  has  when  applied  to  dipping  in 
mud.  The  difference  of  effect  is  known  from  the  circumstances.  Among 
washer-women  is  it  not  oflen  said,  in  English,  "  Give  that  a  dip!*  mean- 
ing wash  it  f  The  fourth  meaning  is  imbue.  This  meaning  is  palpably 
false ;  because  the  words  into  the  depths  construed  with  the  verb,  shows 
most  manifestly  that  hapto  is  here  taken  in  its  primary  signification. 
In  the  fiflh  example,  he  gives  overwhelm  as  the  meaning.  The  word  is 
used  figuratively ;  but  the  literal  meaning  is  never  to  overwhelm,  though 
it  will  admit  this  in  a  free  translation.  In  the  sixth  example,  he  gives 
pressed  down  as  the  signification.  This  is  entirely  diffin^nt  from  the 
second  meaning.  To  press  down  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  to  wdgh 
down.  Can  any  fancy  be  more  wild  than  to  render  this  word  in  this 
manner  ?  This  verb  is  a  servant  of  all  work.  It  is  as  expert  in  pressing 
cheese,  and  compressing  hay  for  exportation,  as  in  purifying.  On  these 
principles,  what  is  it  that  it  may  not  be  made  to  signify  t  In  the 
seventh  example  he  makes  bapto  signify  to  wet.  This  is  not  a  mesDing 
of  the  word,  though  it  may  oflen  be  substituted  for  it  To  dip  anything 
m  a  liquid  will  be  to  wet  it ;  still  to  dip  and  to  wet  are  words  of  quite  ■ 
different  meaning — the  one  only  in  certain  circumstances  is  the  conse* 
quence  of  the  other.  Now  there  is  no  more  reason  to  make  bmstik 
signify  to  wet,  than  there  is  to  make  dip  signify  to  wet.  The  eighth 
example  gives  the  verb  its  own  meaning,  but  entirely  mistakes  the 
syntax.  Now  what  a  mass  of  philological  confusion  is  this !  Would 
not  definite  interpretation  be  impossible,  if  all  words  were  to  be  trans- 
lated on  these  random  principles?  Is  it  not  sel^videntiy  clear,  that  if 
lean  succeed  in  giving  the  same  meaning  to baptizo'm  every  occurrenea 
of  it  in  the  language,  my  doctrine  is  preferable  to  that  which  gives  it  ■ 
useless  multitude  of  meanings  ?  If  I  can  explain  on  philoso[^ical  prin* 
ciples,  in  perfect  accordance  with  my  view,  eYery  instance  in  which  the 
word  is  used,  is  it  not  self^vidently  clear  that  there  is  no  ground  lo 
allege  a  secondary  meaning?  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  reader  try  if 
he  can  find  any  philosophy  in  the  assignment  of  the  different  meanings 
allotted  to  this  word  by  our  opponents.  They  give  meaning  to  the  word 
in  each  passage — not  from  the  authority  of  first  principles  and  definitely 
ascertained  usage,  but  from  the  supposed  exigencies  of  the  place  from 
antecedent  probability.  They  reason  as  if  every  passage  must  inde- 
pendently ascertain  its  own  meaning ;  whereas  in  muhitndes  of  instances, 
every  word  may  be,  as  far  as  connexion  is  concerned,  capable  of  having 
a  word  of  opposite  meaning  substituted  for  it,  without  detection  \^ 
context.  In  such  cases,  established  usage  can  alone  decide.  They  make 
the  .word  express,  in  its  own  meaning,  peculiarities  contained  or  implied 
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BBif  in  the  oootaxt  In  thb  way  they  can  assign  to  any  word  as  many 
meanings  as  there  are  Tariations  in  the  connexion.  If  language  could 
be  legitimately  interpreted  in  this  way,  nothing  could  CTer  be  proved 
or  disproved ;  no  tongue  could  ever  be  learned.  I  resist  such  licentious- 
ness in  assigning  meaning  to  words,  not  merely  as  it  affects  the  subject 
of  baptism,  but  as  it  affects  every  thing  revealed  in  Scripture :  I  resist 
it,  not  merely  as  it  affects  the  Scriptures,  but  as  it  affects  every  written 
document  that  guides  the  determination  of  man :  I  resist  it,  as  it  makes 
all  language,  either  written  or  spoken,  incapable  of  certain  and  definite 
interpretation. 

But  why  does  the  writer  demand  eis  and  refuse  en  in  construction 
with  Ihj^o  and  baptixo^  in  the  signification  of  dippings  when  both  the 
classics  and  Hebraistic  Greek  uford  examples  of  both!  Was  not 
Namaan  immersed  tit  Jordan  1  Was  not  Aristobulus  immersed  in  the 
pond?  Did  not  John  immerse  in  Jordan,  and  tit  water?  And  the 
dative  without  the  preposition,  we  have  in  Alexander  Aphroditus^ 
Problem,  lib.  1 :  '*  A  power  immersed  tn  the  depth,  or  most  inward  parts^ 
of  the  body ;"  with  a  multitude  of  others  that  might  be  given. 

Thus  I  have  proved  that  the  preposition  eit  construed  with  bapiizo,  is 
evidence  in  our  favour ;  and  without  the  occurrence  of  eis  in  a  single 
instance,  would  serve  our  purpose.  But  the  assertion  that  eis  is  not 
found  in  the  syntax  of  this  word  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  not  well  founded.  It  is  found  Mark  i.  9,  "  Jesus  was 
Jbaptized  of  John  inio  Jordan.  The  writer  admits  this  in  a  note ;  but 
the  note  is  a  contradiction  of  the  text.  A  general  assertion  in  the  text 
wuty  be  Umited,  or  modijied  by  a  note ;  but  a  note  should  not  admit  what 
the  text  universally  demes.  This  is  not  explanation  or  modification,  but 
contradiction,  which  nothing  can  justify.  The  text  says,  *'  But  the 
construction  does  not  once  occur  in  the  use  of  baptizo  in  the  Septuagint 
■nd  the  New  Testament"  The  note  not  only  contradicts  the  text,  but 
takes  away  the  ground  of  the  argument  which  the  text  employs.  The 
argument  is  grounded  on  the  supposed  universality  of  a  fact,  which  the 
note  admits  not  to  be  universal.  If  such  syntax  is  admitted  in  a  single 
jnstanee,  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  its  universal  absence.  It  can- 
not be  aJleged,  that  the  want  of  such  a  syntax  evidences  a  change  of 
meaning,  when  such  a  syntax  is  not  wanting.  A  difference  of  meaning 
eannol  be  alleged  from  a  difference  of  syntax,  if  there  is  not  universally 
such  a  difference  of  syntax.  The  writer,  indeed,  in  his  note,  endeavours 
to  give  another  meanmg  to  the  preposition,  Mark  i.  5,  but  this  does  not 
alter  the  case,  even  were  the  preposition  capable  of  the  alleged  meaning. 
The  complaint  is,  that  such  cannot  be  the  meaning,  because  there  is  not 
such  syntax.  If  the  sjmtax  exists  at  all,  the  complaint  is  remove^ 
If  in  such  a  sense  the  word  must  have  such  a  syntax,  why  will  you  give 
this  necessary  syntax  another  sense,  just  for  the  purpose  of  evading  that 
aense  which  requires  this  syntax  7  But  were  it  a  fact,  that  there  is  not 
one  inatance  of  such  syntax,  the  fact  would  not  bear  the  conclusion.  I( 
in  common  use.  any  one  of  two  prepositions  may  equally  be  used,  with 
•  verb  in  a  certain  sense,  any  one  of  them  may  be  constantly  employed 
arillh  the  verb  in  thai  aenaa.    With  respect  to  some  words  there  might 
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be  but  a  single  example  of  its  syntax  in  tbe  New  TestamcDt  Its  syntax 
then,  must  be  determined  by  common  usage. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  writer's  attempt  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of 
Mark  i.  5.  '*  But/'  says  he,  ^*  as  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  as 
is  used,  and  ss  it  is  here  connected  with  the  name  of  a  place,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  it  has  the  common  signification  of  nl." 

1.  Here  a  false  first  principle  is  assumed,  nsmely,  that  one  inalance 
may  be  explained  in  a  meaning,  which  it  could  not  lM?e  in  a  number 
of  instances.     Can  anything  be  more  absurd  t 

2.  If  it  is  construed  here  with  the  name  of  a  place,  that  place  is  a 
river  in  which  the  immersion  took  place. 

3.  If  in  common  svatax  such  a  phrase  has  such  a  meaning,  why 
should  it  not  have  this  meaning  in  the  syntax  of  Scripture t 

4.  If  to  produce  such  a  meaning,  such  a  syntax  is  necessary  in  eonw 
mon  language,  why  should  it  he  thought  probable  that  where  such 
syntax  occurs  in  Scripture,  it  has  not  the  same  meaning!  If  the  syntax 
is  necessary  to  the  meaning,  why  is  the  meaning  denied  it  where  the 
sjmtax  is  found? 

5.  If  in  common  use  the  same  verb  is  sometimes  coupled  with  en  and 
sometimes  with  eis,  why  may  it  not  in  scriptural  use  be  citable,  in  the 
same  sense,  of  the  same  association  7 

6.  This  instance  does  not  give,  accordmg  to  our  interpretation,  ■  new 
meaning  to  the  preposition,  nor  a  new  meaning  to  the  verb  associated 
with  it,  nor  a  new  syntax  to  the  regimen.  What  reasonable  preteBce, 
then,  can  there  be  for  change  7 

7.  The  meaning  assigned  by  the  writer  is  not  a  common  meaning  of 
eis,  as  he  asserts.  Even  by  those  grammarians  who  give  ai  as  one  of 
the  meanings  of  ft«,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  common  meaning. 

8.  This  extravagance  is  still  more  aggravated,  when  it  is  considered^ 
that  the  prepositions  para  and  epi  appropriately  designate  at ;  and  that 
no  other  prepositions  but  fn  and  eis  could  be  employed  in  expressing  an 
immersion  in  or  into  water.  If  these  are  the  only  prepositions  that 
could  be  used  to  express  that  this  ordinance  was  performed  by  immeiw 
sion  m  or  into  water,  if  there  are  appropriate  prepositions  to  exprem  of, 
if  water  or  a  river  is  the  regimen,  what  can  the  meaning  be  but  the 
common  meaning  of  the  prq>o8itions  in  and  into  f  Can  any  reason  be 
assigned  for  giving  another  meaning  to  the  prepositions,  but  an  ofaBtinatt 
rductance  to  admit  the  consequence? 

9.  The  thing  is  still  worse  when  it  is  considered  that  this  extravih 

gance  is  employed  not  only  to  avoid  the  common  meaning  of  the  verb, 
ut  to  give  it  a  meaning  that  in  the  Greek  language  is  not  in  evidence 
firom  a  single  example. 

10.  But  this  syntax  is  not  confined  to  one  instance  in  the  New  Test» 
ment ;  it  is  found  in  many  instances.  Eis  is  connected  with  bapHaso  in 
the  commission.  Now,  though  water  is  not  the  regimen,  yet  it  is  the 
meaning  of  the  preposition  in  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  rite^ 
fhat  must  regulate  its  meaning  in  all  cases. 

11.  The  early  Christians  who  wrote  in  the  Greek  language  conneel 
§U  in  this  sense  with  bapOzo.    Eusebius  constniea  hap&mies  with  ^ 
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iwoiiia — in/o  liU  name.    And  Easebius  understood  the  Terb  as  denoting 
immersion. 

12.  The  early  Latin  writers  understood  the  preposition  in  this  sense. 
TertuMian  has  not  only  tmctus  in  Domino — tiipped  in  ike  Lord ;  but  tinm 
genies  eo$  in  n^menr-'-dipptd  them  into  the  na$ne.  Now  Tertullian  knew 
something  of  Greek  syntax.  After  this  shall  we  listen  to  the  modero 
eritieism  that  declares  that  such  syntax  is  intolerable!  As  to  the 
soundness,  then,  of  this  syntax,  there  can  be  no  higher  authority.  Do 
our  opponents  pretend  to  make  a  discovery  in  the  meaning  of  Greek 
verbs  and  Greek  syntax,  unknown  to  the  ?ery  persons  who  wrote  and 
spoke  Greek  1 

in  fact,  the  early  Christian  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  used  both 
tis  and  en  in  speaking  of  this  ordinance,  just  as  the  Scriptures  do,  and 
just  as  we  ourselves  use  the  corresponding  prepositions.  We  say  im- 
merse tn  or  into,  while  we  do  not  confound  the  prepositions. 

But  I  go  much  farther.  I  not  only  deny  that  eis  here  signifies  at, — ^I 
maintain  that  it  never  has  this  signification.  This  is  much  more  than  i 
am  bound  to  jvore.  I  might  admit  with  many  that  this  preposition  occa« 
sionally  has  the  si|iiification  of  ol,  while  I  could  successfully  exclude  it 
from  this  place.  Grammarians  who  teach  the  absurd  doctrine,  that  a 
word  may  occasioDally  desert  its  own  meaning,  and  assume  that  of 
another,  confine  this  privilege  to  cases  in  which  the  word  is  totally 
inexplicable  in  its  meaning.  The  doctrine,  then,  in  their  hands  is 
VBually  harmless;  but  in  the  hands  of  controversialists  it  does  mira* 
eoloos  exploits.  They  call  in  its  aid  on  every  occasion,  when  the  • 
necessities  of  their  case  demand  it;  and  what  the  grammarians  have 
provided  to  explain  dark  passages,  they  use  to  make  clear  passages 
dark.  But  I  will  take  away  the  whole  foundation  from  under  this 
l^[ment  I  deny  that  ever  eis  signifies  at.  So  far  from  being  a  common 
sfeaning,  as  this  writer  represents  it,  it  is  not  a  meaning  at  all.  Let  us, 
tlwn,  examine  the  examples  which  the  writer  alleges  to  prove  this 
meaning.  Luke  ix.  61 :  *'  Those  at  my  house."  The  proper  transla* 
tion,  however,  is  neither  "  those  at  my  house,"  nor,  with  our  version, 
"  those  which  are  at  home  at  my  house,"  but  '*  those  who  belong  to  my 
house."  Eis  often  signifies  toiik  respect  to,  or  in  reference  to.  The 
preposition  here  has  no  respect  to  place  at  aU.  The  whole  relations 
are  here  included,  in  whatever  houses  they  might  dwell.  At  all  events^ 
k  was  not  at  but  m  the  house  they  lived.  At  can  have  no  pretensions 
hfre. 

The  second  example  is  Luke  xxi.  37.  *•  He  lodged  at  the  hill."  At 
the  hillt  Was  it  not  within  the  verge  of  what  is  called  the  mount  of 
Olives?  At,  then,  has  no  business  tore.  But  the  preposition  has  here 
its  own  peculiar  meaning,  and  imfdies  motion  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
The  writer  has  been  looking  into  Matthis ;  why  has  he  not  attended  to 
him  on  this  point?  He  explains  this  syntax  not  only  as  implying 
motion  in  the  preposition,  but  as  being  communicated  by  the  preposition 
to  verbs  whieh  do  not  in  their  own  nature  import  motion.  He  illus^ 
trsSes  by  many  examples.  His  doctrine  is,  "  Various  verbs  which  of 
thsmsdves  do  not  isoply  motion,  receive  this  sense  by  the  ccnstnioCion 
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with  eis"  I  agree  with  Matthis  at  to  the  fact:  I  differ  firom  hm 
as  to  its  philosophy.  Without  doubt,  ia  the  caaes  referred  to»  there  ia 
motion  in  some  rerb  expressed  or  understood,  according  with  the  prepo- 
sition that  indicates  motion.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  motion 
in  the  ?erb,  is  motion  communicated  to  the  verb,  which  in  itseif  has  no 
motion,  or  belongs  to  a  verb  understood.  My  doctrine  is,  that  the 
motion  is  implied  in  a  verb  which  is  understood,  and  is  not  properly 
communicated  to  a  verb  that  has  no  motion  in  itseld  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  the  same  verb  can  designate  both  rest  and  motion.  It  is 
impossible  both  to  stand  and  move  at  the  same  time.     What  I  say  is, 

WHEN  eis  IS  CONSTRUED  WITH  A  VERB  IN  WHICH  THERE  18  NO  MOTIOlf, 
THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  VERB  OF  MOTION  UNDERSTOOD,  AMD  WHICH  IS  NOT 
EXPRESSED  BECAUSE  IT  IS  NECESSARILY  SUGGESTED. 

But  whatever  is  the  philosophy  of  this  fact,  the  fad  itself  is  unques- 
tionable. In  all  such  cases  eis  has  motion.  It  is  neither  ai  nor  tn,  but 
into.  Homer  represents  Achilles  as  selling  Priam's  sons  into  Samos; 
*' Agreeing,"  says  Matthis,  with  the  English,  "to  seii  into  a  plau" 
**  The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt"  Here  the  preposition  has  its 
proper  sense,  though  there  is  no  motion  in  the  verb  espressly  joined 
with  it.  This  phraseology  is  exemplified  by  Xenophon.  Cyrus  com- 
manded an  officer  to  **  stand  into  the  front"  Now  there  must  here  be 
motion  before  standing. 

We  ourselves  exemplify  this  every  day.  A  soldier  not  in  straight 
line  is  commanded  to  stand  into  his  rank.  A  ship  is  said  to  stand  tato 
land.  When  Cowper  says, ''  Stand  forth,  O  guest,"  both  motion  and  rest 
are  expressed. 

The  writer,  however,  might  have  seen  in  Matthie  many  instanoes  in 
which  apOf  ek,  and  eis,  are  translated  by  m. 

Surely  this  might  teach  any  one  that  in  such  cases  the  words  do  not 
change  their  signification.  Could  the  word  out,  for  instance,  assniae 
the  meaning  of  in  7  All  such  cases  are  explicable  on  the  principle,  that 
the  words  retain  their  own  meanings.  This  critical  Mesmerism  would 
stupify  an  angel,  were  he  to  subject  himself  to  its  influence. 

With  respect  to  the  example  in  question,  <<  he  lodged  into  the  moom," 
the  solution  is,  '*  he  went  into  the  mount  to  lodge;"  or  in  whatever  other 
way  it  may  be  solved,  the  preposition  ns  implies  that  motion  preceded 
the  rest  expressed  in  lodge. 

The  third  example  is,  <'  Wash  at  the  pool  of  Siloam ;"  literally,  *'  wash 
into  the  pool."  He  was  to  go  into  the  pool  that  he  might  wash.  At  has 
no  pretensions  to  demand  entrance  here,  whatever  m  might  allege  for 
itself.  The  blind  man  might  as  well  have  sent  to  the  pool  for  water,  to 
wash  at  home,  as  to  take  the  water  out  of  the  pool  and  wash. 

The  fourth  example  is,  *'  She  fell  down  at  his  feet,"  John  xL  33^ 
Literally,  "  She  fell  unto  bis  feet"  The  preposition  here  expresses  the 
motion  of  the  faU.  In  reference  to  place  eis  signifies  unto  as  well  as 
into ;  but  motion  in  both.  It  respects  the  motion  of  the  falling  body,  of 
which  his  feet  were  the  point  of  termination.  At  his  feet  is  substantiaDy 
9  very  good  translation,  though  at  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  preposition. 
I    The  fifth  example  is,  <'  to  all  who  are  at  a  distarice."    Literally,  all 
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mmto  a  distance,  that  \b,  all  who  are  between  Judea  and  the  sappoaed 
distance,  meaning  the  most  distant  nations.  Ttie  author  changes  the 
version  in  order  to  bring  in  his  faTourite  at.  But  when  he  has  it,  it  does 
him  no  service.  Does  at  a  distance  signify  near  a  distance  ?  Then  they 
who  are  tit  the  distance,  and  beyond  the  distance,  are  excluded.  The 
promise  is  not  to  all  who  are  contiguous  to  a  distance,  but  to  all  in  the 
most  distant  places, — all  between  the  speaker  and  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  earth.     Neither  at  nor  in  would  exactly  suit  here. 

The  sixth  example  is  Acts  xviii.  21,  '*  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem." 
Why  change  in  of  oar  translation  into  at  7  Was  it  not  in  Jerusalem 
that  the  feast  was  kept?  Did  Paul  intend  to  stop  at  the  edge  of  the  city? 
Literally,  it  is  neither  tn  nor  at,  *'  It  is  necessary  foi  me  to  keep  the 
feast  into  Jerusalem ;"  that  is,  on  the  principle  al>ove  explained,  "  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  go  into  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast."  The  motion 
necessary  previously  to  the  keeping  of  the  feast,  which  is  not  expressed 
by  any  verb,  is  implied  in  the  motion  of  the  preposition.  This  example 
is  quite  similar  to  those  cited  by  Matthie. 

The  seventh  example  is,  "  to  die  at  Jerusalem,"  Acts  xxi.  13.  Is  it 
not  tit  Jerusalem  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  willing  to  die?  He  did  not 
mean  contiguous  to  the  city.  But  in  all  such  cases  at  is  sufficiently  exact 
as  a  translation.  However,  it  is  neither  at  nor  tn,  that  is  expressed — it 
is  into  Jerusalem.  The  motion  from  Paul's  present  position  to  the  sup- 
posed place  of  his  death,  is  not  expressed  by  any  verb,  but  is  necessarily 
implied.  This  circumstance  is  expressed  by  the  preposition.  The  sen- 
timent fully  expressed  is,  **  I  am  willing  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  be  bound 
or  to  die." 

The  eighth  example  is  Acts  viii.  40,  <'  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus." 
This  pro^eds  on  the  same  principle.  Philip  was  found  after  he  had 
ffone  into  Azotus.  The  preposition  does  not  here  signify  at^  more  than 
in  any  other  place,  though  it  is  sufficiently  exact  for  a  translation.  It 
expresses  the  motion  of  the  verb  that  is  understood. 

The  last  example  alleged  by  the  writer  is,  **  As  thou  hast  borne  wit- 
ness concerning  me  at  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness  also  at 
Rome,"  Acts  xxiii.  11.  Why  does  he  change  the  translation  from  in  to 
at  f  Was  it  not  tit  Jerusalem  and  tit  Rome,  that  the  testimony  is  sup» 
poeed  to  be  delivered  ?  Whatever  pretentions  in  might  have  here,  at 
can  have  none.  The  preposition,  however,  has  here  no  regard  to  place, 
but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  mentioned.  To  bear  witness  to  or 
into  Jerusalem  or  Rome,  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  people  of  those  cities. 
^  With  the  verbs  to  lay,  to  show"  says  Matthias,  *' the  reference  or  di- 
rection to  the  persons  to  whom  anything  is  said  or  shown,  is  sometimes 
considered  as  analogous  to  an  actual  motion,  and  this  analogy  expressed 
by  €15."  He  illustrates  by  examples  perfectly  similar  to  the  above,  eis 
pantos  anthropous,  before  or  to  ail  men,  &c 

Reader,  have  I  not  redeemed  my  pledge?  Have  I  not  demonstrated 
that  eis,  in  none  of  the  passages  alleged  by  the  author,  signifies  at  f 
Have  I  not  shown  the  philosopical  principle  which  accounts  for  the 
peculiarity  of  the  alleged  use  of  eis?  I  have  done  more  than  my  cause 
reqaired.  I  could  have  defended  my  point  and  admiued  exceptions.  X 
26 
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have  proved  that  there  are  no  excepdoiuk  Mitk  L  5»  then,  ilself  decidea 
the  controversy.  It  is  into  Jordan ;  amfapothing  but  into  Jordan  can  it 
be.  Were  there  no  other  objection  to^rt^,  this  wonkl  unseat  it.  AU 
the  electors  claimed  by  it  have  been  grossly  miar^firaaented.  They  give 
their  vote  freely  to  the  other  candidate. 

The  writer,  it  will  be  recollected,  translated  en  in  constniction  with 
hudatif  by  with  waitr.  How  does  this  consist  with  en  Jwdame,  in  Joi^ 
dan  7  The  last  phrase  is  not  sufficiently  tractable  to  be  translated  witk, 
and  the  writer  manages  to  convert  it  also,  as  well  as  st«,  into  at.  And, 
indeed,  on  similar  principles,  he  might  convert  into  at^  all  the  prepo- 
sitions in  the  Greek  language,  and  of  any  other  language.  I  appeal  to 
every  candid  scholar^ — ^I  appeal  to  every  sensible  man,  is  not  this  extra- 
vagance? Shall  these  two  prepositions  wickedly  and  fdoniotuly  conn 
bine  to  assume  the  meaning  of  other  prepositions,  in  passages  where 
they  are  not  only  capable  of  having  their  own  meaning,  but  where  their 
own  meaning  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious,  for  the  purpose  of  favour^ 
ing  the  pretensions  of  the  usurper  purificoHon  7 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  en  hxidati  and  en  lordane  use 
the  preposition  in  the  same  sense.  Each  of  the  phrases  refers  to  baj^ 
tism, — to  the  performance  of  baptism,  while  each  of  the  words  in  resi- 
men  designates  that  in  which  the  ordinance  may  be  peribrmed.  Why 
then,  shall  not  the  preposition  have  the  same  meaning  in  both  fdaceaf 
Is  there  anything  to  prevent  it?  Does  the  verb  refuse  its  sanction?  On 
the  contrary,  the  common  meaning  of  the  verb  demands  iC  Does  the 
preposition  refuse  to  be  translated  by  the  same  word  in  two  similar 
places  ?  This  cannot  be.  Does  the  regimen  refuse  to  dip  the  baptized 
person?  No,  surely,  the  Jordan  wiU  not  exclaim,  ''Yon  cannot  be 
dipped  in  me."  What  then  gainsays?  Nothing  but  the  necessities  of 
this  pretender  purification. 

This  is  so  obvious  to  common  sense  that  some  of  our  of^xments 
translate  en  lordane  by  with  Jordan,  that  is,  with  the  water  of  Jordan. 
Though  this  is  barbarously  figurative,  it  has  more  consistency.  Here, 
however,  we  have  self^vidence  that  both  of  them  are  wrong.  It  is  pa^ 
pably  evident  that  if  this  writer  did  not  think  that  the  expression  purify 
with  Jordan  is  absurd,  he  would  not  only  have  avoided  giving  a  various 
meaning  to  the  preposition  in  the  two  cases  which  are  so  similar,  but 
would  have  availed  himself  of  a  meaning  which  he  has  judged  so  mnch 
to  his  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  if  the  po^ 
sons  referred  to  did  not  consider  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  trana- 
late  the  preposition  by  the  same  word  in  both  places,  they  would  not 
have  had  recourse  to  the  outlandish  figure,  baptize  with  Jordan,  Each 
of  the  parties,  then,  virtually  gives  its  testimony  against  the  other. 

But  the  author,  it  seems,  has  proof  for  a<  as  a  meaning  of  en.  '*  Mat* 
this  observes,"  says  he,  **  sometimes  en  is  used  with  names  of  places, 
when  proximity  only  is  implied."  Well,  granting  this  for  a  moment, 
even  in  the  writer's  sense,  does  Matthie  teach  that  a  controversialist 
may  avail  himself  of  this  resource  as  often  as  his  exigencies  require? 
Grammarians  who  teach  the  above  doctrine,  confine  the  use  of  it  to 
cases  that  will  not  explain  according  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
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the  words.  I  yentore  to  usert  that  there  is  not  an  illustrious  name 
among  grammarians  that  will  eanction  the  use  of  their  doctrine,  that  is 
made  of  it  bj  this  writer,  fthere  is  not  in  Europe,  there  never  was 
in  existence  a  great  scholar  who  would  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  was  im- 
mersed in  Jordan.  Nothing  but  the  confidence  of  ignorance  could  ever 
venture  sach  extravagance. 

What  are  the  instances  that  properly  come  under  the  sanction  of  this 
doctrine  of  Matthis  ?  Are  they  not  instances  in  which  it  is  known  that 
the  persons  referred  to,  w^e  not  actually  tn  the  place  named?  What 
countenance  does  thn  give  to  the  extravagance  of  our  author  ?  Is  it 
impossible  to  give  the  peculiar  meaning  to  the  preposition  in  this  place? 
Is  it  known  tluit  the  baptism  could  not  possibly  be  in  the  river?  Does 
the  oommoa  meaning  of  the  verb  require  another  meaning  in  the  prepo- 
siliont  Does  not  the  common  meaning  of  the  verb,  the  common 
meaning  of  the  preposition,  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  in  regimen, 
an  unite  in  demanding  the  same  thing?  Can  the  doctrine  of  Matthis, 
then,  be  a  sanction  to  a  process  that  expels  the  common  meaning  of  the 
verb,  the  common  meaning  of  the  preposition,  and  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  associated  with  them  in  syntax  ?  The  examples,  however, 
referred  to  by  Matthis  have  no  need  of  peculiar  solution.  It  is  the 
territory  of  Lacedemon,  and  of  Mantinea,  to  which  Xenophon  refers. 
The  example  ifrom  Euripides  employs  en  with  references  to  Dirce,  not  as 
a  place,  but  as  a  person ;  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  subject. 

Though  in  reference  to  place,  this  preposition  always  asserts  intuspo- 
ntion,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  verging  to  the  signification  of  a<, 
yet  there  are  situations  in  which  it  is  used  when  intusposition  does  not 
mctuaUy  exist.  This,  however,  arises  from  the  latitude  given  to  its 
regimen,  not  assumed  by  itself.  This  peculiarity  I  can  account  for  on 
the  most  philosq>hioal  principles.  In  writing. to  correspondents  at  a 
distance,  I  always  give  my  address,  Tulbermore ;  yet  my  house  is  more 
than  a  mile  out  of  the  village.  Exact  information  as  to  locality  is  not 
designed  or  expected.  Now  this  single  feet  will  explain  a  great  many 
difficulties  conjured  up  by  controversialists  to  give  latitude  to  explana- 
tion. When  I  am  spoken  of  as  residing  m  such  a  place,  in  has  its  own 
meaning  most  exactly.  This  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  exemplified  in  all 
hnguages.  But  let  a  foreigner,  a  controversialist,  who  knows  our 
language  from  grammars  and  dictionaries,  try  his  philology  on  such  a 
nse  of  the  En^ish  preposition  in:  "Here,"  he  would  say,  with  the 
appearance  of  profound  learning  and  critical  acumen,  **  the  preposition 
m  is  used  for  crt,  signifying  not  within,  but  contigutms"  On  this  founds- 
tioo  he  would  rest  mountains  of  false  interpretation ;  proving  or  dfs* 
proving  anything,  according  to  exigency. 

My  readers  will  now  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  the  following 
■flsertion :  "  The  statement  that  John  baptized  en  the  Jordan,  and  that 
he  baptized  en  Enon,  shows  that  the  former  no  more  means  within  the 
water  of  the  river,  than  the  latter  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  The 
meaning  in  both  cases  is  merely  that  of  nearness,  and  should  be  trans- 
lated €A  the  Jordan,  ai  Enon.  In  the  same  manner  en  dexia,  at  the  right 
hand.'' 
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The  ingenious  Mrriter  is  most  happy  in  disoovering  secrets.  I  could 
not  pretend  to  take  the  same  information  out  of  this  document  How 
does  he  know  that  £non  was  a  town?  How  does  he  know  that  it  had 
walls?  If  it  had  walls,  what  makes  it  necessary  that  the  baptizing 
should  have  been  within  the  walls?  Do  not  the  suburbs  without  the 
walls  belong  to  a  town  ?  How  does  he  know  that  the  baptism  was  not 
performed  within  the  walls  ?  Could  there  not  be  in  a  town  either  much 
water,  or  according  to  him,  many  fountains  ?  I  might  confine  John  to 
the  town,  if  my  case  required  it,  but  my  philology  will  give  him  a  little 
liberty.  I  care  not  whether  £non  was  a  town  or  a  district  On  the 
principle  above  explained,  if  it  was  a  town,  he  might  be  said  in  English, 
as  well  as  in  Greek,  to  be  baptizing  in  it,  when  he  was  baptizing  in  the 
district  around  it  The  extension  of  meaning  is  in  the  regimen,  not  in 
the  preposition.  Should  a  man  from  London  h^  baptized  by  me,  he 
might  say  on  his  return,  '*  I  was  baptized  in  Tulbermore ;"  when  he  was 
baptized  at  my  house,  or  at  the  river  Magda,  half  a  mile  from  the 
village.  No  Englishman  would  convert  tn  here  into  at.  The  design 
of  such  phraseology  is  not  to  give  exact  information  as  to  the  spoi^  but 
to  designate  by  a  name  that  will  be  known  to  those  to  whom  he  speaks 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  say,  that  such  a  man  fell  in  Waterloo,  &,c 

In  the  phrase  en  dezta,  the  preposition  in.  does  not  signify  at,  but  has 
its  own  meaning, — in  the  right-hand  place.  Indeed,  instead  of  designs^ 
ing  neamesSf  it  may  extend  to  any  distance :  it  indicates  merely,  thai 
the  situation  of  the  object  is  in  the  space  to  the  right  A  bird  appear- 
ing at  any  distance  to  the  right,  is  said  to  be  en  dexia.  Where  it  is 
applied  to  the  closest  juxtaposition,  thb  is  not  the  thing  expressed. 

Section  III. — ^The  Writer's  Second  General  OnsERVATioifv— 

**  In  all  cases  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,"  says  the 
writer,  '*  it  is  applied  to  things  connected  with  religion,  generally  to  a 
sacred  rile  significant  of  the  purifying  of  the  soul.  Whatever  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  symbolical  meaning  of  Christian  baptism,  that  of  the 
Jews,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  that  of  John,  were  unquestioned  rites  of  purilicatiDn : 
this  was  the  meaning  of  them  all,  and  their  only  meaning.  Now  the 
meaning  of  a  rite  being  of  more  importance  than  the  mode,  woaM  be 
more  frequently  referrc^l  to  when  the  rite  was  mentioned." 

There  is  here  some  truth,  but  false  conclusions  are  drawn  from  it 
It  is  true  that  Christian  immersion,  and  Jewish  immersions,  and,  he 
might  have  added,  heathen  religious  immersions,  are  all  emblematical 
of  purification,  or  supposed  to  be  effective  of  it  But  does  this  imply 
that  the  word  by  which  these  purifications  were  designated  must  signify 
purification  ?  This  is  grossly  unfounded.  Was  not  circumcision  a  rite 
of  purification?  Did  the  name  designate  purification?  How  often 
roust  I  ask  this  question?  Rites  of  purification  may  have  names 
that  do  not  express  purification.  What  does  the  writer  mean  by 
the  meaning  of  a  rite  being  more  frequently  referred  to  than  its  mode, 
when  the  rite  is  mentioned  ?  Can  this  say  anything  with  respect  to 
its  name  ?    And  is  not  its  mode  an  essential  part  of  the  meaning  of 
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the  rite?    If  a  rite  has  a  name  from  mode,  can  it  be  spoken  of  as  to  its 
meaning,  withont  indication  of  modet 

"  If,  therefore/'  he  continues,  '*  a  term  at  first  descriptive  of  mode  was 
employed,  it  miffht  be  expected  that  it  would,  as  an  appellative  for  the 
rite,  sometimes  lose  its  reference  to  the  manner  of  action,  and  denote 
merely  the  end." 

1.  This  observation  is  founded  on  an  admission  that  destroys  the 
writer's  theory ;  it  admits  that  the  disputed  word  was  at  first  applied  to 
the  ordinance  in  its  modal  meaning.  But  the  author's  theory  is,  that 
the  word  had,  in  Hebriastic  use,  dropped  that  meaning,  and  assumed 
that  of  purification. 

2.  This  admits  aR  we  want.  If  haptizo  was  employed  to  designate 
this  ordinance  at  Jirst,  in  its  modal  meanings  in  that  meaning  it  must  be 
far  ever  understood  as  to  the  ordinance, 

3.  That  a  modal  word,  given  as  the  designation  of  an  ordinance,  will 
apply  to  the  rite  with  respect  to  every  thing  asserted  of  it,  is  the  very 
thing  which  we  teach.  That  many  things  may  be  contained  in  its 
nature,  or  import,  which  are  not  pointed  out  by  the  mode,  we  not  only 
admit,  but  contend.  The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  an  emblem  of  cleans- 
ing, but  this  emblem  is  in  the  water,  not  in  the  mode ;  the  mode  is  an 
emblem  of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection ;  but  whether  the  ordinance 
is  called  immersion,  or  purification,  or  sprinkling,  every  thing  spoken 
about  it  may  be  referred  to  it  under  its  peculiar  name.  This  is  manifestly 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  word  circumcision ;  every  thing  said  about  it 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  is  applied  to  it  under  the  name, 
when  there  is  no  reference  to  cutting  around. 

4.  But  when  this  is  the  case,  the  word  does  not  lose  its  reference  to 
manner  of  action,  and  does  not  "  denote  merely  the  end ;"  it  still  retains 
its  modal  meaning.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  circumcision,  the 
word  still  has  the  same  signification. 

5.  Even  when  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  not  understood,  and  it  is 
known  on\j  as  the  name  of  a  rite,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  ttiat  it  there 
denotes  only  the  end.  It  does  not  denote  the  end  at  all ;  it  denotes  the 
rite  itself,  without  reference  either  to  mode  or  end.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  the  word  baptism ;  this  is  an  English  word,  used  merely  as  the  name 
of  an  ordinance,  without  reference  either  to  end  or  mode, 

6.  To  suppose  that  a  word  assigned  as  the  name  of  a  Divine  ordinance 
from  the  mode  of  that  ordinance,  as  emblematical  of  something  in  its 
nature,  would  be  changed  in  its  meaning  in  Scripture,  so  as  to  lose  its 
reference  to  mode,  denoting  merely  its  end,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  impious. 
After  ages  might  change  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  ordinance ;  but 
such  a  change  could  not  take  place  in  its  Scripture  use. 

7.  The  principle  of  appropriation  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature  from 
'  that  which  the  writer  supposes  to  operate  in  the  meaning  of  this  word. 

When  words  are  appropriated,  they  receive  a  peculiar  application,  but 
do  not  lose  their  former  meaning.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  that  meaning 
that  they  are  appropriated.  Along  with  their  own  meaning,  appropria- 
tion supplies  by  ellipsis  that  which  is  necessarily  understood.  Had 
agpruMiMg  oi  pouring,  for  an  emblematical  parpose^  been  the  mode  of 
2o^  39 
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this  ordinance,  the  name  might  haTe  been  sprinkBng  ix perfusion;  aad 
these  terms  would  hare  been  appropriated  so  as  to  designate  the 
ordinance,  without  expressing  either  water  or  end.  ^  These  would  he 
elliptically  supplied;  but  the  word  would  retain  its  modal  meaning.  ' 
Things  relative  to  its  end,  or  relative  to  it  in  any  view,  may  ^  referred 
to  it  under  its  appropriate  name ;  but  appropriation  and  change  from 
progressive  use,  are  as  different  as  any  two  principles  that  operate  in 
languaff^. 

8.  The  writer  adds, ''  Words  always  change  in  their  meaning  with 
^*  modes  of  thought."  This  is  an  impious  remark  in  regard  to  the  mean* 
ing  of  words  in  Scripture.  Do  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  change 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  reference  to  the  same  ordinance  ?  Change 
of  modes  of  thought  may  operate  in  chahging  the  meaning  of  words  in 
different  ages ;  but  what  relation  has  this  to  the  use  of  words  by  the 
inspired  writers  of  one  period  ?  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  question  is 
not  about  the  change  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  after  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  but  respects  its  meaning  in  the  New  Testament  Now,  in 
this  point  of  view,  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than,  for  a  purpose 
of  establishing  a  different  meaning,  to  appeal  to  change  in  modes  of 
thought? 

The  writer  alleges  that  the  words  rarUismos,  sprinkling,  circumcision, 
and  anointing,  underwent  his  process.  It  is  not  so.  Z^nHnkHng  is 
applied  to  the  mind  only  figuratively ;  circumcision  is  an  appropriated 
word ;  and  ctnointing  is  not  a  word  of  mode  at  all. 

"  It  will  scarcely  be  pretended,"  says  the  writer,  **  that  the  words,  the 
Messias  and  the  Christ,  retained,  in  the  common  usage  of  the  Jews,  any 
reference  to  the  pouring  out  of  oil."  That  it  had  reference  to  pouring  is 
not  pretended,  for  there  is  nothing  of  pouring  in  the  word;  but  that  the 
name  had  always  a  reference  to  anointing,  is  most  confidently  asserted. 
That  the  word  Christ  does  not  suggest  this  to  us  is,  because  in  its 
original  sense  it  is  not  an  English  word.  The  anointed  would  always 
refer  to  anointing. 

But  the  writer  supposes,  that  according  to  our  view,  we  fbust  hold 
that  the  exhortation  to  the  Jews,  to  circumcise  their  hearts,  directed  them 
to  make  circular  incisions  on  that  organ,  or  to  do  something  similar  to 
that  with  their  minds.  It  is  painfid  to  be  obliged  to  spend  time  in 
noticing  such  reasoning.  Is  not  this  a  figurative  expression  ?  To  the 
heart  it  does  not  apply  literally ;  but  the  word  circumcision,  whether 
used  literally  or  figuratively,  has  always  the  same  meaning.  "  Crucified 
with  Christ,"  refers  to  crucifixion  as  really  as  when  applied  to  the  death 
of  Christ. 

The  Jewish  rite  had  the  name  circumcision,  not  from  process  or  change 
of  modes  of  thought,  but  by  appropriation ;  and  every  thing  that  was 
ever  included  in  it  in  the  Scriptures,  was  in  it  from  the  first  moment  of 
its  appropriation.  A  better  example  could  not  be  chosen  to  illustrate 
our  doctrine.  This  rite,  according  to  the  writer  himself,  received  a 
modal  meaning :  purification^  he  says,  is  its  meaning ;  yet  the  word  first 
and  last  has  its  modal  meaning,  and  does  not  designate  purification 
MThen  it  is  said  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  is  bathed  in  heaven,  most 
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%e  either  admit  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  bathe,  or  hold  that 
there  is  in  hearen  a  literal  bathing  of  a  sword  7 

"  The  common  tendency  to  use/'  says  the  writer,  "  in  speaking  of 
Bacred  things,  words  significant  of  their  design,  rather  than  of  their 
mode,  appears  in  our  own  language.  The  terms  christeti,  commune, 
ordain,  consecrate,  worship,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  neither  their 
etymology,  nor  their  ordinary  signification,  would  give  the  least  clue 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  service  thus  named  was  performed/'  Now 
what  trifling  is  this!  What  bearing  can  it  have  on  the  question  at 
issue  1  Does  this  show,  that  in  giving  a  name  to  an  ordinance,  witto 
m  view  to  designate  something  in  its  meaning,  a  word  of  mode  might 
not  be  employed  by  its  author  I  Does  this  show  that  Christ  did  not 
appoint  an  ordmance  emblematical  in  its  mode?  Shall  every  man 
be  allowed  to  give  names  to  his  inventions,  and  shall  not  Christ  be 
allowed  to  give  names  to  his  ordinances,  and  give  such  modes  to  his 
ordinances,  as  he  pleases  ?  Must  we  confine  him  to  the  common  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature  on  such  occasions?  We  do  not  argue  from 
antecedent -probability,  that  a  word  of  mode  must  be  appropriated  to 
this  ordinance :  we  do  not  argue  that  an  ordinance  must  have  a  modal 
meaning.  We  do  not  argue  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  word 
indicative  of  end  would  have  been  improper.  We  argue  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  word  employed  is  a  word  of  mode;  that  the  syntax 
of  the  word  indicates  the  same  thing ;  and  that  the  Scripture  explanation  of 
the  ordinance  declares  that  its  mode  is  emblematical.  Does  it  follow,  that 
because  certain  words,  neither  in  their  etymology  nor  ordinary  signifV> 
cation,  give  any  intimation  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
service  thus  named  was  performed,  no  indication  of  this  can  be  given  in 
an  ordinance  of  Christ?  How  could  we  expect  indication  of  manner 
'n  words  which  have  nothing  of  manner  in  their  literal  meaning? 
Because  christen  gives  no  clue  to  its  mode,  since  there  is  no  mode  in  its 
origin ;  shall  baptizo,  which  the  author  himself  in  this  connexion  admits 
to  be  given  to  the  ordinance  at  first  in  its  modal  sense,  and  changed 
only  by  change  in  modes  of  thought,  give  no  clue  in  its  etymology  or 
<»dinary  signification,  to  the  manner  in  which  baptism  is  to  be  per- 
formed? 

Some  of  the  words  referred  to  by  the  author,  do  indeed  indicate  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  both  to  change  the  ordinances  of  Christ, 
and  give  them  new  names.  Christen,  to  make  a  Christian,  is  a  very 
happy  Puseyite  name  for  a  Puseyite  rite.  But  we  cannot  forget  that 
Paul,  when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  abused,  would  not  give  it  the  Scripture 
name. 

But  the  fact  of  giving  names  to  ordinances  from  modes  or  circum- 
stances is  not  singular.  Does  the  writer  forget  that  breaking  of  bread  is 
among  the  inspired  designations  of  the  Lord's  supper  ?  Is  not  laying 
on  of  hands  a  similar  expression  ?  What  about  the  name  of  the  rite  of 
circamcision  ? 

**  The  designation  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  retained  by  us,"  says  the 
writer,  "  though  that  ordinance  is  no  longer  observed  as  a  meal." 

No  longer  ^served  as  a  meal  1 1 1    Was  it  ever  observed  as  a  meal  f 
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Was  it  a  meal  in  its  institution  ?  Was  it  not  instituted  immediate)? 
after  a  meal  ?  That  it  never  should  be  a  meal,  are  we  not  taught  in 
the  indignant  question,  **  Have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  T' 
It  is  called  a  supper  from  the  time  of  its  institution,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  still  imported  in  the  name,  as  much  as  on  the  evening  when  it 
was  appointed.  To  retain  it  is  not  optional — ^to  change  it  is  an  invasion 
cf  the  prerogative  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  ordinance  has  in  Scripture 
other  names ;  but  to  give  it  the  name  of  sacrament  or  eueharist  is  as 
unwarrantable  as  to  change  the  name  assigned  by  her  Majesty  to  the 
#rince  of  Wales.  The  name  of  the  ordinance  has  no  respect  to  the  time 
at  which  we  observe  it,  but  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  instituted. 
There  is  neither  a  change  in  the  term,  nor  in  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
Supper  does  not  now  mean  breakfast  or  dinner :  the  tendency  in  the 
human  mind  to  change  the  meaning  of  words,  can  have  no  bearing  on 
this  question.  The  inquiry  is  not  whether  certain  words  afterwards 
changed  their  meaning ;  but  what  is  their  meaning  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?    This  must  still  be  their  meaning  to  us. 

"  And  in  many  countries,''  says  the  writer,  *'  where  terms  expresmve 
of  dipping  were  first  used  for  baptism,  because  it  was  thus  administered, 
the  same  terms  continue  to  be  used  when  the  mode  is  no  longer  in 
accordance  with  their  primary  signification." 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  fact  here  referred  to, 
the  principle  I  have  not  only  always  admitted,  but  from  the  beginning 
I  have  pointed  it  out.  But  my  opponents  make  a  very  unjustifiable  use 
of  it  Because  a  word  designating  mode,  appropriated  to  an  ordinance 
of  Christ,  will  continue  to  fa^  applied  to  the  ordinance,  even  when  the 
mode  b  changed,  does  it  follow  that  in  the  New  Testament  either  the 
mode  or  the  meaning  of  its  name  will  be  changed  7  Changes  of  mode 
and  meaning  of  name  in  the  usage  of  ages,  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
question.  Had  the  mode  been  universally  changed  even  in  the  second 
century,  it  would  not  disturb  my  philology.  Whatever  change  men  may 
make  in  this  ordinance,  its  name,  its  mode,  and  its  nature,  must  remain 
the  same  in  Scripture  for  ever.  What  has  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Scripture,  to  do  with  after-changes  in  its  meaning  1  According  to  this 
writer,  every  change  in  the  meaning  of  Scripture  words  made  by  after 
ages,  must  produce  a  similar  change  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture  itself. 
On  this  principle,  language  would  be  incapable  of  conveying  a  revelation. 

But  does  not  the  writer  see  that  this  admits  all  we  want?  If  many 
countries  employed  to  designate  this  ordinance,  terms  expressive  of 
dipping,  because  it  was  thus  administered,  and  afterwards,  changing  the 
mode,  continued  the  name,  does  not  this  imply  that  dipping  was  their 
original  mode?  Now  this  is  all  we  want  with  respect  to  hapHzo,  If 
immerse  was  its  meaning  in  its  first  application  to  baptism,  we  care  not 
h3w  many  changes  may  be  afterwards  made  in  its  meaning. 

In  his  reasoning  in  this  general  observation,  there  are  no  less  than 
four  theories  involved  in  his  arguments,  as  the  ground  of  his  conclusions. 
1.  The  grand  theory  is,  that  this  word,  by  frequency  of  application 
to  purification,  came  at  last  to  designate  purification  without  reference 
to  mode :  that  such  was  its  use  in  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
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coDseqaentljT  that  it  was  so  used  in  the  New  Testament  2.  A  second 
implied  theory  is,  that  at  iirst  a  word  of  mode,  it  would  lose  that 
meaning,  adopting  that  of  end,  3.  That  from  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  give  names  from  end  rather  than  mode,  the  word  when 
first  assigned  to  this  ordinance,  must  have  been  a  word  designating 
end,  not  mode,  4.  That  it  was  dipping  at  first  in  mode,  and  dipping  in 
name ;  but  change  of  mode  made  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
Besides,  the  author  asserts  that  certain  countries  gave  the  ordinance  a 
dipping  name,  from  its  dipping  mode.  Does  not  this  contradict  his 
theory  from  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  to  give  names  from  end 
rather  than  from  mode  ?  Can  anything  more  clearly  indicate  a  desperate 
cause,  than  that  men  of  ingenuity,  employing  the  most  extensive  re- 
search, are  not  able  to  write  a  page  in  defence,  without  plunging  into 
confusion  and  contradiction 7  Ah,  my  fellow  Christians!  cease  to  tor- 
ture the  word  of  God.  You  have  taken  in  hand  what  an  angel  could 
not  perform. 

Section  IV. — Author's  Third  General  Observation. — ^The  third 
general  observation  of  the  writer  is :  "  In  many  passages  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  minds  of  men  ;  their  spirits  are  said  to  be  baptized.  That 
when  thus  used  it  is  employed  properly,  and  not  figuratively,  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  from  the  simple,  un« 
poetic  character  of  the  style." 

1.  And  does  the  writer  seriously  assert  that  frequency  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  word,  in  application  to  mind,  makes  it  probable  that  the  word 
is  used  literally,  and  not  figuratively  7  Is  this  one  of  the  characteristics 
that  distinguish  between  figured  and  unfigured  diction?  Has  any 
rhetorician  ever  alleged  this  as  a  criterion  t  Could  such  an  observation 
•oggest  itself  to  a  philologist? 

2w  How  could  it  escape  the  writer,  that  this  frequency  does  not 
respect  the  mind  only  in  one  view  of  it,  but  includes  infinite  variety  ? 
It  includes  every  affection  of  the  mind  in  excess.  A  proper  term  desig- 
nating one  affection  of  the  mind,  cannot  designate  another.  A  word 
used  figuratively,  may  apply  to  all  in  which  likeness  can  be  found. 

3.  Our  term  immerse  may  be  used  figuratively  as  frequently,  and  with 
the  same  variety  of  application.  What  should  we  think  of  a  foreign 
critic,  who,  on  this  ground,  should  allege,  that  in  all  such  occurrences 
the  word  immerse  is  used,  not  figuratively,  but  literally,  and  without  any 
allusion  to  literal  immersion  7 

4.  Are  not  pour  and  sprinkle  capable  of  the  like  figurative  application  t 
Pouring  is  used  figuratively  in  Scripture  much  more  frequently  than 
immernon.  It  is  applied  both  with  respect  to  Divine  blessings  and 
judgments.  5.  Tke  simple,  unpoetie  character  of  the  style  !  Does  not 
the  writer  know  that  the  diction  of  the  Lord  Jesus  abounds  in  figures  ? 
The  strongest  figures  found  in  language  are  found  in  him.  Mr.  Fuller, 
we  are  told,  after  examining  an  ingot  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
■aid  to  his  friend,  '<  How  much  better  to  have  this  in  the  hand  than  in  the 
heart!"  Must  we  say,  in  order  to  make  the  diction  of  Mr.  Fuller  simple 
and  unpoetie,  that  the  word  heart  is  to  be  understood  literally,  and  that 
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the  observation  respected  the  danger  of  having  the  ingot  literally  ia.tbe 
heart?  Would  any  child  expound  on  such  a  principle?  In  that  view 
Mr.  FuUer  might  as  well  have  referred  to  the  liver  or  to  the  kidneys, 
and  to  a  leaden  bullet  6.  As  the  writer,  with  frequency  of  occurrence 
with  regard  to  mind,  joins  the  simplicity  and  unpoetic  character  of  the 
style,  he  must,  by  frequency,  mean  frequency  not  as  to  general  use,  but 
in  the  New  Testament  I  do  not  recollect  any  figurative  application  of 
the  word  in  the  New  Testament,  except  that  with  respect  to  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  and  that  with  respect  \o  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord.  Both 
refer  to  body  as  well  as  mind.  The  word  is  indeed  very  frequently,  in 
good  use,  applied  figuratively ;  and  so  must  corresponding  words  in  all 
languages. 

'*  If  bitptizo,**  says  the  writer,  "  when  applied  first  to  a  body,  meant 
to  dip ;  when  a|)plied  to  mind,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  different  sense." 
This  is  not  philosophically  correct.  Words  do  not  change  their  meaning 
when  used  Aguratively.  The  whole  advantage  of  the  figure  depends  on 
the  word's  retaining  its  literal  meaning.  When  Homer  calls  wheat  the 
marrow  ofman,  marrow  does  not  lay  aside  its  own  meaning,  and  become 
another  name  for  wheat.  This  would  destroy  the  figure.  The  iBgure 
asserts  that  one  thing  is  another,  without  any  alteration  in  the  signi- 
fication  of  words.  When  Christ  calls  Herod  a  fox,  he  gives  do  new 
meaning  to  the  word  fox.  The  doctrine  of  rhetoricians  on  this  subject 
is  erroneous  and  absurd.  This  I  have  proved  at  great  length  in  a 
treatise  on  the  Figures  of  Speech,  now  out  of  print,  but  which  may 
shortly  be  re-published.  Indeed,  when  a  metaphorical  application  of  a 
word  becomes  one  of  its  meanings,  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  figure. 

With  respect  to  the  point  in  which  the  likeness  consists,  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  object  in  a  figure,  there  never  can  be  any  qnes* 
t*.on.  Every  good  figure  has  its  own  light.  As  the  immersion  of  a  body 
is  the  complete  covering  of  it  in  the  thing  in  which  it  is  immersed,  so 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  must  imply  the  sanctification  of  the  believer  in 
mind  and  body.  No  one  needs  to  ask  the  difference  between  a  $prinl> 
ling  of  learning,  and  an  immersion  in  it.  When  Cowper,  in  his  trans* 
lation  of  Homer,  speaks  of  a  hide  drunk  with  oil,  will  any  child  need  an 
explanation  of  his  meaning?  When,  again,  he  speaks  of  being  drunk 
with  joy,  his  meaning  is  equally  intelligible.  Were  the  term  drunk  used 
figuratively  in  respect  to  a  thousand  different  things,  every  instance 
would  explain  itself.  Drunk  with  oil  refers  to  the  quantity  absorbed  by 
the  hide-— {/rtii?  A:  with  joy  is  excess  of  joy :  drunk  with  blood  refers  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  shed  by  the  woman  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  to 
the  effect  of  it  on  herself.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  any  doubt ^as 
to  the  reference  in  the  phrase  immersion  in  the  Spirit  ?  Could  any  man 
really  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  expression,  his  case  would  indeed 
JO  pitiable.     He  would  have  more  need  of  medicine  than  of  logic. 

Three  effects,  the  writer  tells  us,  have  proposed  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  this  likeness.  Let  us  for  a  moment  attend  to  this  award  with 
respect  to  their  claims.  The  first  is,  that  of  colouring,  which  he  dis* 
nisees  on  the  merits.  ''It  is  enough,''  says  he,  "to  say  that  this 
ftignification  is  without  any  support  from  profane  or  sacred  literature.'' 
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Now  while  I  agree  in  this  award,  I  differ  utterly  with  respect  to  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  rested.  He  treats  a  figurative  application  of  a 
word  as  if  it  were  literal.  He  calls  on  it  to  justify  itself  by  examples. 
A  figurative  application  of  a  word  has  no  need  of  justification  by  similar 
use.  The  first  application  is  the  best ;  and  it  declines  in  value,  every 
time  it  is  used.  It  requires  nothing  to  justify  it  but  likeness  and  agree- 
ableness.  While  a  writer  has  no  right  to  use  a  new  word,  or  an  old  one 
in  a  new  signification,  he  b  perfectly  at  liberty  to  use  any  word  in  a  new 
figurative  application. 

*'  In  respect  to  the  second,  which,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  the  classical 
usage  of  the  word,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  when  in  the  classics  the 
mind  is  said  to  be  baptized,  (t.  e,  overwhelmed  or  oppressed,)  never  is 
reference  made  to  an  abundance  of  good,  but  always  and  only  to  an 
abundance  of  evil."  * 

i.  The  classical  meaning  of  the  word  is  in  no  instance  ovenchelm, 

2.  Has  not  the  writer  admitted  immerse  as  one  of  its  meanings? 
Why,  then,  confine  the  figurative  application  to  one  literal  meaning, 
when  the  word  is  admitted  to  have  many  ? 

3.  The  word,  neither  in  its  literal  meaning,  nor  its  figurative  applica- 
tion, has  anything  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. It  denotes  excess,  and  nothing  but  excess ;  the  nature  of  the 
thing  must  be  known  otherwise.  In  l^e  word  itself  there  is  no  expres- 
lioD  of  either  goad  or  evil. 

4.  Admitting  that  the  classical  meaning  of  the  word  is  overwhelm,  this 
would  destroy  the  writer's  theory.  How  would  he  contrive  to  get  purify 
out  of  overwhelm  /  Is  it  not  admitted  that  purify  comes  from  immersion, 
by  process  of  usage? 

5.  All  the  instances  of  classical  usage  in  a  figurative  application,  do 
not  confine  this  word  to  evil.  As  to  immersion,  bapto  and  haptizo  are 
the  same ;  and  immersed  in  justice,  a  classical  phrase,  is  not  an  immer- 
sion in  evil. 

6.  The  English  corresponding  word  immerse,  is  figuratively  applied 
to  both  good  and  evil;  and  all  corresponding  words  in  all  languages 
must  be  equaUy  capable  of  such  an  application.  Homer  speaks  of 
ambrosial  deep,  which  Cowper  translates,  '*  Immersed  in  soft  repose 
ambrosial." 

7.  But  with  respect  to  figurative  application,  I  am  not  bound  to  rest 
on  examples.  On  this  point,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  I  disre^rd 
the  authority  of  use.  All  I  want  is  likeness,  and  likeness  I  have.  The 
author's  allegation  is  the  very  ground  on  which  Dr.  Wiseman  rests  his 
proof  of  transubstantiation  firom  the  words  of  our  Lord.  He  admits  that 
the  words  themselves  are  capable  of  a  figurative  interpretation.  How, 
then,  does  he  deny  the  consequence  ?  He  denies  that  the  phrase,  eat 
JUsh,  is  ever  used  figuratively,  except  as  denoting  destruction ;  and  as 
ma  cannot  be  the  meaning  in  our  Lord's  address,  the  words  must  be 
literal.  I  deny  the  critical  dogma  as  firmly  as  I  do  transubstantiation 
itself:  it  is  grounded  on  ignorance  of  philology  ;  it  confounds  the  laws 
of  literal  and  figurative  expression.  The  sanction  of  use  is  necessary  tn 
mrigmmg  the  wuaning  oj  words ;  hut  no  sanction,  except  likeness,  is  neces* 
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taty  to  justify  its  figurative  {qppKeatitm.  Any  word  may  be  figurativelf 
used  as  no  man  ever  used  it  before. 

But  even  admitting  that  overwhelm  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
that  figuratively,  in  classical  usage^  it  always  applied  to  calamity,  the  phi* 
losophy  of  the  writer  is  unsound.  The  manner  might  designate  what  is 
in  itself  an  evil,  while  the  ordinance  designated  by  the  word  might  indi- 
cate a  blessing.  Was  not  circumcision,  as  to  the  thing  in  itself,  an  evil! 
Was  it  not  emblematical  of  a  blessing?  Is  not  the  serpent  an  animal 
accursed  of  God?  Was  not  the  brazen  serpent  indic-ative  of  the  greatest 
of  all  blessings  ?  Were  not  sin  offerings  emblematical  of  a  blessing  ?  Is 
crucifixion  no  evil  ?  Are  not  believers  said  to  be  crucified  with  Christ  f 
Is  such  a  crucifixion  no  blessing?  Sprinkling  with  blood  is  in  itself 
defilement ;  yet  it  is  emblematical  of  a  blessing-— even  the  blessing  of 
purification.    ' 

'*  Baptism,"  says  the  writer, "  having  been  long  used  by  the  Jews  as  a 
symbol  of  the  purification  of  mind,  would  be  closely  associated  with  mind 
oy  this  idea.  It  would,  therefore,  be  most  unnatural  to  speak  of  the  bap* 
tism  of  mind,  except  in  the  sense  of  the  purifying  of  mind." 

1.  What  does  he  here  mean  by  baptism  ?  Does  he  mean  immersion 
in  water  for  a  symbolical  purpose?  If  so,  this  is  all  we  want.  Does  he 
mean  by  baptism  all  the  rights  of  purification  ?  The  word  never  had 
such  an  application.  Does  he  mean  purification  by  the  word  baptism! 
This  his  theory  demands.  Then  the  assertion  is,  that  "  Purification, 
having  been  long  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  symbol  of  purification  of  mind, 
would  be  closely  associated  with  mind  by  this  idea." 

2.  Immersion  in  water,  both  among  Jews  and  heathens,  was  always  a 
symbol  of  purification.  Will  men  ever  learn  that  this  does  not  imply  that 
the  word  designates  purification  ? 

3.  As  all  applications  of  the  word  to  mind  are  figurative,  no  number 
of  applications  having  one  figure,  will  prevent  its  application  to  another 
^-even  to  the  very  opposite.  The  emblem  of  purification  is  in  the  pure 
water — not  in  the  mode  of  its  application ;  defilement  might  equaUy  be 
referred  to  by  immersion  in  a  defiling  substance.  How  could  the  writer 
overlook  the  fact,  that  the  Septuagint  says,  **  Iniquity  baptizeth  me  V 
When  iniquity  is  the  baptizer,  purification  cannot  be  the  effect 

4.  Figurative  baptism  respects  both  body  and  mind.  This  criticism 
is  mere  speculation,  founded  neither  on  principle  nor  on  obaervatioD 
of  facts. 

But  is  the  writer  aware  of  the  consequence  resulting  firom  his  asser- 
tion, that  the  word  baptism,  in  the  phrase,  baptism  of  the  Spirit^  is  used 
in  its  literal,  not  in  a  figurative  acceptation  ?  If  the  baptism  in  the 
Spirit  is  a  literal  baptism,  then  must  also  the  baptism  in  fire  be  a  literal 
baptism,  for  the  same  persons  are  to  be  baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
fire.  Now,  as  the  writer,  being  a  Protestant,  can  have  no  claim  on 
purgatory,  I  cannot  see  where  he  will  get  the  fire.  "  The  simple,  uo* 
poetic  style"  must  forbid  a  figurative  baptism  in  fire^  as  well  as  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  like  manner,  **  salted  with  fire"  must  employ  literal 
salt  and  literal  fire.  Yet,  afler  all,  I  cannot  see  how  literal  salt  will  sah 
with  literal  fire.     Ah,  my  brethren,  it  is  at  a  fearfof  expense  that  yon 
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ean  resist  this  troth  and  defend  jour  error.  Too  most  trample  on  all 
the  laws  of  lan^age.  Your  ingenoity  may  devise  innumerable  schemes , 
but  you  will  never  devise  one  that  may  not  be  dispersed  as  gossamer  by 
the  breath  of  the  morning. 

Section  V. — Author's  Exposition  of  the  Word  in  the  Passages 
IN  WHICH  IT  OCCURS. — In  his  exposition  of  the  different  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  the  writer  commences  with  2  Kings  v.  14. 
••  Now,"  says  he,  "  what  is  it  likely  that  he  did  1"  It  is  not  likely,  but 
certain,  that  he  did  what  he  was  commanded.  Likelihood  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question — it  is  a  matter  of  testimony,  and  testimony  must 
be  expounded  by  the  ascertained  meaning  of  the  words  employed  to 
convey  it  He  asks  another  question,  "  How  is  his  action  described  V* 
Why  it  is  described  as  an  immersion.  Nothing  can  be  plainer.  Then, 
is  the  matter  at  an  end  1  Not  so  fast ;  stop  a  little,  friend.  **  To  reply 
to  these  questions,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain  what  was  the  washing 
required  by  the  Mosaic  law  in  cases  of  leprosy."  What  has  such  an 
inquiry  to  do  with  an  answer  to  either  of  these  questions?  To  know 
what  the  prophet  commanded,  and  what  Naaman  did  in  obeying,  is  any 
reference  necessary  but  what  is  contained  in  the  record?  This  was 
not  a  Jewish  purification.  What  had  Naaman  to  do  with  the  law  of 
leprosy? — Even  after  he  became  a  believer  in  the  God  of  Israel,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  Israel.  Much  less,  then,  could  he  have  to 
do  with  that  law,  when  he  was  a  heathen.  The  author  asserts  of  the 
law  of  leprosy,  that  one  part  of  it  was  ceremonial,  the  other  sanative. 
There  was  nothing  sanative  in  it  The  leper  was  healed  before  the 
jmrification. 

He  asserts  also  that  the  washing  and  shaving  of  the  leper  were  de* 
signed  to  remove  the  danger  of  infection.  Who  told  him  so?  The 
preventive  of  infection  is  spoken  of  in  the  previous  chapter.  Can  any 
Christian  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  emblem  of  the  washing  of  the  leper? 
^  Such  were  some  of  you,  but  ye  are  washed,"  d&c. 

Had  it  been  a  legal  purification  of  a  leper,  it  would  have  been  per- 
formed after  his  cure.  « 

Had  it  been  a  legal  purification  of  a  leper,  the  whole  ritual,  with 
respect  to  the  cleansing  of  the  leper,  would  have  been  observed.  Here 
the  thing  commanded  was  to  efiect  a  cure,  and  nothing  but  washing 
was  commanded. 

The  ¥rriter  says,  that  the  command  to  wash  seven  times  is  a  command 
to  sprinkle  seven  times.  A  command  to  wash,  however,  is  very  different 
from  a  command  to  sprinkle.  Seven  bathings  cannot  be  effected  by 
seven  sprinklings. 

This  is  still  more  absurd  in  reference  to  Naaman.  Would  that  Syrian 
understand  a  command  to  wash,  as  importing  Mosaic  sprinklings? 

The  word  louo  signifies  to  bttthe,  and  except  when  a  part  is  men- 
tioned, it  refers  to  the  person  in  general.  This  I  have  proved  at  large 
in  my  dissertation  on  the  word  in  reply  to  President  Beecher. 

In  the  law  of  leprosy,  with  respect  to  purification,  there  are  seven 
sprtnklfi^  with  blood,  and  two  washings  with  water.    Our  author 
2H  40 
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thinks  it  more  probable  that  the  word  wash  in  this  command  should 
correspond  to  the  seven  sprinklings  with  blood,  than  to  the  two  bathingy 
in  water !     But  the  command  refers  to  neither. 

**  The  law/'  the  writer  says,  *'  did  not  enjoin  dipping ;  and  it  is  most 
improbable  that  not  being  enjoined  it  should  be  generally  practi^." 
If  the  law  required  bathing,  or  washing  the  body  all  over,  how  is  it 
improbable  that  they  immersed  ?  But  the  command  of  the  prophet  was 
most  certainly  obeyed  by  dipping,  though  neither  the  command  nor  the 
performance  had  anything  to  do  with  the  law  of  Moses. 

Seven  bathings  of  his  person  were  enjoined  on  Naaman  for  his  cure; 
which  was  performed  by  seven  baptisms.  If,  then,  baptism  is  purifica- 
tion, there  were  seven  purifications  instead  of  one.  The  seven  sprink- 
ling of  blood,  with  two  washings,  constituted  only  one  purification. 

The  author  thinks  it  improbable  that  Naaman  dipped  himself,  and 
gives  four  reasons : — 

First,  *'  He  was  only  required  to  wash ;"  this  requirement  was  performed 
by  immersion.  He  bathed,  and  consequently  he  immersed.  Probability 
has  nothing  to  do  in  this  matter ;  we  have  testimony.  That  Naaman  was 
immersed  is  as  certain  as  that  the  word  of  God  speaks  truth. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  **  what  he  was  commanded  to  do  is  repr^ 
sented  as  a  small  thing."  And  is  it  a  great  thing  to  dip  seven  times  in 
a  river,  in  order  to  be  cured  of  one  of  the  most  loathsome  and  disgusting 
diseases  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  body  ?  If  this  is  a  great  thing, 
what  is  small  ?  He  was  enjoined  to  bathe—ceLU  there  be  any  easier  way 
of  bathing  than  by  dipping? 

The  third  reason  to  make  it  probable  that  Naaman  was  not  dipped, 
is,  that  '*  his  temper  of  mind  was  not  that  which  would  lead  him  to  do 
more  than  was  enjoined."  Nor  did  he  more  than  was  enjoined;  a 
dipping  is  not  more  than  a  bathing. 

The  fourth  reason  is,  that  **  his  action  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  prophet's  command."  Doubtless ;  and  was  not  hit 
dipping  a  fulfilment  of  his  command  to  bathe?  Reasons!  Were  theft 
ever  four  such  reasons  alleged  for  or  against  anything?  How  easily  are 
our  opponents  satisfied  with  reasons  for  one  side  of  the  question !  On 
the  other,  Naaman  himself,  compared  with  them,  was  yielding  in  his 
obstinacy.  If  I  produce  any  such  reasons,  let  them  be  treated  with  the 
Bcorn  they  merit.  < 

"  But,"  says  the  writer,  **  whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  in  which 
Naaman  obeyed  the  prophet's  order,  that  his  action  is  not  described  as 
a  dipping,  is  evident  firom  these  considerations."  Let  us  hear  the 
author's  considerations.  ''If  so  common  a  signification  was  to  be 
expressed,  bapto,  or  some  common  word  might  be  expected,  and  not  a 
word  whose  rare  occurrence  indicates  that  it  had  already  some  peculiarity 
of  meaning,  like  what  it  is  found  to  have  possessed  aflerwards." 

1.  Is  not  this  extravagantly  unreasonable  anS  inconsistent?  The 
action  the  writer  has  himself  declared  to  be  not  only  a  religious  rite,  bat 
the  Jewish  rite  of  the  purification  of  a  leper,  yet  this  word  is  too  solemn 
to  designate  the  immersion  performed  in  it!  He  demands  the  little 
wicked  word  ba^to,  to  express  a  holy  immersion.     Had  bapto  beea 
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ictuaHy  used,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  that  the  pen  ^  in  mj 
hand,  that  he  would  have  objected  that  baptizo  was  not  used — ^*be  word 
on  which  the  controversj  principally  rests.  '*  We  have  piped  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  danced :  we  have  mourned,  and  ye  have  not  laiB^nted." 
We  give  you  bapto^  and  you  require  baptizo :  we  give  you  baptiTo,  and 
you  require  bapio.  Can  it  be  expected  that  in  each  passage  we  sha)^  have 
both  words?  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  suppress  my  indignation  at  such 
unreasonableness.  The  meaning  of  no  word  could  ever  be  settled  with 
certainty,  if  such  reasoning  is  allowable.  Availing  myself  of  like 
liberties,  I  will  undertake  to  show  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  G.  eek 
language  whose  meaning  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 

2.  What  does  the  writer  mean  by  so  common  a  signification?  B^  a 
common  signification,  I  .understand  a  common  meaning  of  the  word. 
But  if  this  is  a  common  meaning  of  the  word,  why  does  he  object  to  y*8 
use  on  this  occasion?  Does  he  mean  so  common  an  operation  nr 
dipping  ?  Why  should  not  the  same  operation  have  the  same  nami\ 
whether  common  or  infrequent?  Does  he  mean  common  in  contri 
distinction  to  sacred?  How  can  he  consistently  call  this  a  commor 
dipping  ? 

3.  If  a  common  word  is  employed  in  the  command,  may  not  a  com 
men  word  be  employed  with  respect  to  the  performance?  Louo  is  i 
common  word,  yet  it  refers  equally  to  things  common  and  sacred.  Whj 
may  not  baptizo  do  the  same  ? 

4.  Baptizo  is  not  a  more  sacred  word  than  bapto;  the  latter  is  applied 
to  Jewish  rites  more  frequently  than  the  former.  If  this  gives  holiness 
it  is  the  holier  of  the  two.  It  is  indeed  a  little  word,  but  it  is  oflen  ar 
full  of  the  odour  of  sanctity  as  Homer's  ox  hide  was  of  "  slippery  lard.'' 
It  applies  to  the  dipping  of  a  flea's  foot,  yet  it  equally  applies  to  th# 
Jewish  immersions  for  purification  Whether  either  of  the  words  ic^ 
any  instance  refers  to  sacred  or  common  things,  is  not  known  from  them 
selves,  but  from  coiinexion  and  appropriation. 

Jk  Baptpio  is  applied  to  common  things.  Is  it  not  applied  to  thf 
immersion  of  Aristobulus  in  bathing  ?  It  applies  to  the  dipping  of  t 
person  in  the  sea — to  the  dipping  of  a  man's  hand  in  blood,  for  the  pm> 
poee  of  writing — to  the  dipping  of  the  head  of  a  crow,  Slk^  d&c 

6.  But  I  resist  the  ground  of  this  criticism.  If  a  word  is  proved  tc 
dip  one  object,  it  may  dip  another.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  thougl^ 
the  word  will  apply  to  dipping  in  the  Jordan,  this  does  not  prove  that  ii 
will  apply  to  dipping  in  the  Thames ;  or  that  though  a  word  may  be 
used  to  designate  killing  as  to  a  nun,  this  is  no  proof  that  it  will  kill  t 
fiiar.  Did  I  meet  such  criticism  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  a  word 
in  the  dassica,  I  would  not  give  it  an  answer. 

7.  That  the  Greek  word  signifies  dip,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  this  ia 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  original. 

8.  Has  not  the  term  *&prinkle  b^n  used  in  the  church  of  Rome  for 
hundreds  of  years,  in  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  most  solemn 
rites?  Yet  they  can  use  the  same  word  in  reference  to  the  most  common 
things.  It  is  a  most  unfounded  and  ridiculous  conceit,  to  suppose  thai 
when  a  word  is  applied  to  solemn  things,  it  is  disqualified  for  service 
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with  respect  to  things  that  are  cominoQ  or  triyiaL    This  is  philol«3giai 
Puseyism. 

The  second  reason  from  which,  according  to  the  writer,  **  It  is  eyidenf 
that  this  word  cannot  here  signify  dippings  though  dipping  had  been  the 
action  performed,  is  that  '<  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  dipping  wis 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  writer ;  for  there  is  no  word  in  the  context,  and 
nothing  in  the  scope  of  the  passage,  having  the  least  relation  thereta 
On  the  contrary,  while  apart  from  the  signification  of  the  word  itself 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Naaman  was  dipped,  we 
know  that  he  was  cleansed.  The  action,  however  performed,  was  i 
purification." 

1.  Does  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  make  it  evident  that  it  has  not  such  a  meaning? 
This  is  lame  logic.  Evidence  from  context  is  of  the  greatest  importance; 
but  the  want  of  it  cannot  prove  an  objection — much  less  disprove.  In 
many  instances  context  can  afford  no  evidence,  but  will  be  as  favourable 
to  a  false  meaning  as  to  the  true.  It  is  strange  beyond  measure  that 
the  writer  should  rest  on  such  arguments. 

2.  We  have  evidence  from  context  that  the  word  cannot  mean  pvrify. 
The  action  prescribed  as  the  means  of  purification  was  performed  by 
seven  baptisms,  or  by  seven  times  performing  the  thing  imported  1^ 
the  word.  There  was  then  only  one  purification,  by  means  of  seren 
baptisms.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  purify,  then  there  woold  be 
seven  purifications. 

3.  This  is  still  more  absurd,  because  the  purification  spoken  of 
was  the  healing  of  the  leper.  Was  he  seven  times  cured  t  Though  the 
action  performed  was  the  means  of  purification ;  yet  it  was  neiAer 
ceremonial  nor  spiritual  purification.  It  was  purification  firom  disease. 
Naaman,  though  cleansed  from  his  leprosy,  was  still,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Jewish  law,  equally  impure  as  an  un circumcised  man.  His  cleansing 
did  not  fit  him  for  the  ordinances  of  Israel.  When  our  Lord  cleuised 
the  lepers,  it  was  healing  that  was  meant — not  ceremonial  cltansing;  as 
all  the  cleansed  lepers  who  were  Jews,  would  afterwards  be  cleuised 
by  the  law  of  Moses.  The  writer  confounds  the  healing  of  disease  with 
legal  purification. 

The  third  reason,  according  to  our  author,  which  makes  it  evident 
that  dipping  is  not  here  expressed  by  the  word,  even  though  dipping 
had  been  the  mode  in  which  Naaman  obeyed  the  prophet's  order,  v^ 
**  on  this  occasion  Naaman  became  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah."  What  has 
Naaman's  conversion  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  the  wordt  Just  as 
much  as  with  the  era  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Every  thing  would  have 
been  the  same  had  Naaman  continued  in  his  idolatry.  '  Even  had  his 
conversion  preceded  his  cure,  he  could  not  have  received  any  Jewish 
ordinance  without  circumcision.  In  this  affair  Naaman  can  be  consi- 
dered  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  unclean  heathen  and  idolatof.  He 
was  not  in  any  point  of  view  entitled  to  any  of  the  legal  purificati<Hi8  cf 
the  law  of  Moses. 

To  turn  away  the  testimony  of  the  original  in  this  passage,  the  writer 
alleges  that  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  to  stain  and  to  moisten,  as  weH  as 
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to  dtp.  Now  granting  this  to  be  a  fact,  how  utterly  unreasonable  is  the 
allegation !  How  can  this  serve  his  purpose  here  ?  Did  the  prophet 
command  Naaman  to  stmn  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan  ?  Did  he 
command  him  to  moisten  f  If  the  command  is  to  bttthe,  must  there  not 
be  bathing  in  the  performance? 

In  Lev.  iv.  17,  moisten  will  not  serve.  The  blood  was  to  be  sprinkled 
firom  the  finger ;  and  to  do  this,  dipping  is  necessary.  The  finger  might 
be  moistened^  when  the  blood  will  not  drop  from  the  moistened  finger. 
**  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  some  of  the  blood,  and  3}.rinkle  it 
aeren  times  before  the  Lord."     Who  would  substitute  moisten  in  this 

Cace?  So  also  Lev.  xiv.  16,  with  respect  to  the  oil.  A  finger  might 
t  very  moist  with  oil,  when  the  oil  would  not  drop  from  it. 
The  writer  alleges  the  authority  of  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate,  which 
render  both  the  word  in  the  command,  and  the  word  expressing  the 
performance,  by  wash.  In  a  free  translation  this  is  often  done ;  but 
it  is  not  faithful.  7^  readers  of  a  translation  ought  to  have  as  far  as 
possible  all  the  distinctions  of  the  original.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  the 
authors  of  such  translations  considered  the  words  as  perfectly  identical. 
Besides,  this  does  not  serve  our  author.  He  makes  the  word  signify 
not  washing,  but  purification  by  seven  sprinklings,  as  the  whole  purify- 
ing process  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

Section  VI. — ^Author's  Interpretation  op  the  Word  in  the 
Septuaoint,  Isaiah  xxi.  4. — In  interpreting  the  word  in  the  Septuagint, 
Isaiah  xxi.  4,  the  author  alleges  that,  according  to  Schleusner,  anomia 
here  has  the  sense  of  terror,  as  well  as  iniquity.  Were  this  the  asser- 
tion of  aJi  the  lexicographers  in  existence,  it  is  false  and  extravagantly 
Ibolish.  It  never  signifies  terror,  nor  anything  but  want  of  conformity 
to  law,  or  transgression  of  law.  No  matter  in  what  way  the  Septuagint 
ia  to  be  reconciled  with  the  text  of  the  original ;  ''  iniquity  immerses 
me,"  is  the  only  allowable  translation. 

With  respect  to  this  passage,  the  writer  says, ''  There  is  no  reference 
to  dipping — nothing  even  to  suggest  the  idea."  Whether  there  is  a 
feference  to  dipping  depends  entirely  on  the  pre-established  meaning  of 
this  word.  If  the  word  literally,  as  it  does,  signify  immerse,  the  figura- 
tire  reference  must  be  immersion.  If,  with  respect  to  the  English  ex- 
pression, **  iniquity  immerses  me,"  it  should  be  alleged, ''  there  is  no 
reference  to  dipping — nothing  even  to  suggest  the  idea,"  what  would  be 
our  answer?  Why  it  would  be :  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
English  language,  knows  that  immerse  signifies  to  dip.  The  same  say  I, 
witB  respect  to  this  allegation.  What  better  reference  can  there  be  to  a 
mode,  than  to  use  the  most  definite  word  that  signifies  that  mode  T 

^  But  its  common  classic  signification,"  says  the  writer,  "  when  applied 
to  mind,  to  press  down  or  overwhelm,  is  exactly  suited  to  it."  Neither 
f9erwhelm,  nor  press  down,  is  the  classic  meaning  of  this  word,  nor 
•ny  meaning  at  all.  But  is  it  not  admitted  that  immerse  is  the  primary 
meaning,  or  at  least  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word?  What  then  dis- 
qualifies  it  here,  even  if  terror  is  the  baptizer  ?  Cannot  terror  immerse  as 
aaaily  as  it  can  press  dawn  or  overwhelm  f  Schleosner's  interpretation  of 
2h3 
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the  word  anamia,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  the  frord  baptivi. 
It  was  not  to  accommoiiate  any  theory  with  respect  40  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  that  induced  Jchleusner  to  commit  this  riolence  on  the  word 
anomia;  but  a  desire  lo  reconcile  the  Septuagint  with  the  original 
This  lexicographer,  as  well  as  others,  gives  immerse  as  the  classieal 
meaning  o(oaptizo. 

The  writer  speaks  of  thv  word  as  applied  to  mind,  as  if  it  were  api^ied 
to  mind  literally.  This  i«  not  so.  When  applied  to  mind  it  is  always 
figurative.  Besides,  pres^  down  or  overwhelm  is  figurative,  as  well  as  is 
immerse,  when  applied  to  mind.  Is  the  mind  pressed  dawn  on,  v 
overwhelmed  literally  ? 

But  why  does  the  wricer  bring  the  classical  meaning  of  a  word 
into  Hebraistic  Greek  ?  He  perceived  this  inconsistency,  and  attempts 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  to  account  for  it.  ''  That  hapHxo^ 
says  he,  "though  it  had  in  the  Hebraistic  Greek  another  meaning, 
should  be  once  used  by  a  translator  in  its  ordinary  classic  sense,  is  what 
might  be  expected."  Just  what  might  he  expected!  Why  should  it 
be  expected  to  be  used  in  a  sense  which  to  those  who  made  the  transla- 
tion, and  those  for  whom  it  was  made,  it  would  not  convey  T  Why 
once,  rather  than  a  million  of  times  ?  If  it  may  once  be  used,  it  may  so 
be  used  any  number  of  times.  This  admission  shows  that  the  word 
never  received  a  Hebraistic  sense.  Even  if  it  had  the  two  meiHiings, 
might  it  not  be  appropriated  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  of 
immerse  f 

The  author  comes  next  to  the  case  of  Judith  at  the  foantain  of 
Bethulia.  "  Then  Holofernes  commanded  his  guard  that  they  ahoold 
not  stay  her :  then  she  abode  in  the  camp  three  days,  and  went  oat  ia 
the  night  into  the  valley  of  Bethulia,  and  washed  herself  in  a  foontaia 
of  water  by  the  camp." 

It  is  perfectly  incomprehensible-  to  me  how  any  one  can  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  thi^  instance.  The  most  scrupulous  and  even  romantic  ddicaej 
is  provided  for  in  the  retirement  of  the  lady  to  a  fountain  in  a  Tallej. 
It  is  evident  that  though  in  a  camp,  she  was  in  such  a  part  of  it  at 
afforded  her  the  necessary  seclusion.  Had  she  been  the  wife  of  the 
general,  she  could  not  have  greater  security  for  privacy,  nor  better 
means  of  effecting  it.  I  must  think  that  this  plea  of  delicacy  is  nnreaaoii- 
able  and  affected.  Had  not  the  ordinance  of  baptism  been  supposed  to 
be  affected  by  this  matter,  I  believe  we  should  never  have  heard  of  a 
complaint  against  the  lady  for  indelicacy.  But  I  care  not,  in  the  least 
degree,  how  any  one  may  decide  as  to  views  of  delicacy  in  this  matter. 
However  indelicate  any  one  may  choose  to  consider  the  conduct  of 
Judith,  the  fact  is  in  proof,  and  I  will  not  suffer  views  of  delicacy  to 
question  it. 

The  writer  gives  us  a  number  of  authorities  for  purification,  by  wash- 
ing of  hands  and  sprinkling  with  water.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the 
question?  We  do  not  deny  such  purifications.  Sprinklings  are  purify 
etUionSf  but  they  are  not  baptisms, 

.  He  tells  us,  that  if  we  imagine  that  Judith  was  immersed  in  water, 
we  assume  what  is  highly  improbable.     What  sort  of  reasoning  is  this* 
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We  neither  imagine  nor  assume  as  to  this  fact ;  we  rest  on  the  testimony 
of  the  word,  ft  is  from  the  established  meaning  of  the  word,  not  from 
▼iews  of  independent  probability,  that  we  must  derive  our  knowledge  of 
the  fact  Even  were  the  fact  improbable  in  itself,  the  testimony  of  the 
word  would  establish  it  Were  an  English  traveller  to  relate  that  in  a 
certain  city  he  saw  the  people  bathing  in  the  street,  we  must  believe 
either  that  the  persons  referred  to  actually  so  bathed,  or  that  the  narrator 
falsifies-  The  plan  of  this  writer,  however,  would  be  to  explain  the  word 
baihe,  as  signifying  to  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  water,  on  the  ground  of 
improbability. 

But  it  is  physically  impossible,  he  tells  us,  that  the  fountain  was  suffi- 
ciently deep.  This  shows  that  the  writer  does  not  understand  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  controversy.  Does  not  the  burden  of  proof  lie  on 
him  T  Is  it  not  the  objector  who  must  prove  ?  I  care  not  if  there  had 
not  been  a  fountain  at  all  in  Bethulia ;  she  might  have  been  immersed 
without  it  If  from  other  places  I  prove  that  immerse  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  this  in  every  situation  will  provide  the  water.  We  refuse, 
then,  to  be  ganger  of  the  fountain  of  Bethulia ;  let  them  dip  it  who  need 
the  evidence.  But  to  allege  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  fountain  was 
of  sufficient  depth,  is  perfectly  captious.  Do  we  not  know  that  it  is 
still  customary  to  bathe  in  sacred  wells  ?  According  to  the  philosophy 
of  our  author,  when  an  historian  relates  that  an  army  forded  a  river,  we 
ctnnot  believe  him  till  it  is  proved  by  other  evidence  that  the  river  was 
in  some  part  fordable.  If  it  was  forded,  it  must  be  fordable.  If  Judith 
was  baptized  in  the  fountain  of  Bethulia,  it  must  have  been  deep  enough 
"fir  immersion. 

Though  I  care  not  whether  it  be  supposed  that  she  was  immersed  in 
the  fountain,  or  in  a  cistern  or  bath  beside  it,  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  his- 
torian understands  that  it  was  in  the  fountain.  The  preposition,  indeed, 
does  not  designate  this,  but  it  is  oden  used  when  in  might  have  been 
used.  We  do  the  same  thing — we  speak  of  bathing  at  a  river  or  in  a 
mer.  But  that  th^istorian  meant  that  she  was  immersed  in  the  fountain 
is  plain,  from  l|Kpeaking  of  her  praying  immediately  on  ascending. 
The  English  AHslation  also  understands  it  in  this  sense,  for  it  renders 
it, ''  when  she  came  out'' 

The  delicacy  of  our  author  is  so  very  romantic,  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  him  that  the  guard  of  Holofemes  were  forbidden  to  hinder  her — he 
complains  that  they  were  not  forbidden  to  watch  her.  He  might  still 
require  security  from  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  for  who  could  say.  but,  like 
peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,  he  might  be  awake  while  all  others  were 
asleep?  Can  there  be  a  greater  instance  of  trifling  than  this?  Could 
the  meaning  of  any  word  ever  be  determined  if  such  a  mode  of  reasoning 
were  admitted? 

^  If  still  it  should  be  asserted,"  says  the  writer,  ''that  she  did  dip  her- 
self, this  will  not  prove  that  to  dip  is  the  sense  of  the  word."  Here  again 
the  writer  mistakes  the  burden  of  proof.  Our  business  is  merely  to 
answer  objections.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  saying  that, "  if  it  should 
be  asserted  that  she  did  dip  herself,  this  will  not  prove  that  to  dip  is  tlie 
fcense  of  the  word  V*    Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  such  an 
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assertion  i^ill  not  prove  the  fact ;  for  no  one  could  allege  that  an  aF!*er 
tion  is  proof.  If  he  has  any  meaning,  it  must  be  that  though  she  wtr^ 
dipped,  this  would  not  prove  that  dip  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  This 
admission,  however,  destroys  his  cause :  for  what  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  admission  can  rest,  but  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  If  she  was 
dipped,  this  word  must  have  dipped  her.  It  cannot  be  known  or  ration- 
ally admitted  that  she  was  dipped,  but  on  the  testimony  of  this  word.  To 
admit  that  she  was  dipped,  on  the  evidence  of  the  passage,  is  to  admit 
immerse  to  be  the  meaning  of  baptizo. 

He  tells  us  that,  "  in  whatever  way  it  was  performed,  the  historian 
wished  to  represent  it  as  a  religious  purification,  and  consequently  that 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word."  Who  doubts  that  it  was  a  religious 
purification?  What  sort  of  logic  is  it  to  say,  *'  consequently  this  b  the 
meaning  of  the  word?"  How  many  times  must  I  prove  that  purifica- 
tion may  be  the  nature  of  a  rite,  while  it  has  not  purification  as  its  name? 

The  Syriac  also,  he  tells  us,  agrees  with  this — "  lavabat  se,"  she  bathed 
herself.  As  a  free  translation  I  can  have  no  objection  to  this.  But  it 
is  not  exact  A  preacher  expounding  the  words  of  Peter,  '*  silver  and 
gold  have  I  none,"  remarked  very  profoundly,  that  this  might  be  trans- 
lated gold  and  silveVf  or  silver  and  gold.  So  if  the  lady  dipped  herself 
in  the  fountain  of  Bethulia,  she  was  bathed :  if  she  was  bathed  in  it,  she 
was  dipped ;  but  dip  and  bathe  are  not  therefore  synonymous.  The -pas- 
sage in  Sirach,  xxxi.  25,  is  the  next  that  comes  under  the  consideration 
of  the  writer.  The  English  translation  is :  *'  He  that  washeth  himself 
afler  touching  a  dead  body,  if  he  touch  it  again,  what  availeth  his  wash- 
ing?" Literally  it  is,  <'  He  that  is  immersed  from  a  dead  body  and  afirain 
touches  it,  what  avails  his  bath  or  bathing?"  The  writer  says,  ''It  is 
impossible  that  baptizomenos  here  me^ns  dipped,  1.  Because  if  there 
were  any  immersion,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  rite  should  be  characterised 
by  a  part  not  named  in  the  law."  Is  a  thing  impossible,  because  it  is 
unlikely  ?  If  immersion  is  not  named  in  the  law,  it  is  implied  in  what 
is  named — bathing.  This  is  the  way  that  the  law  was  fulfilled.  Why, 
then,  may  it  not  be  so  desi^ated  ?  It  is  perfectly  the  same  thing  that 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  Naaman — bathing  was  commanded ;  dipping 
fulfilled  the  command.  As  immersion  was  the  completion  of  the  purifr 
cation  afler  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  the  concluding  rite  alone  is  refer 
red  to.  This  supposes  all  the  rest.  But  whatever  may  be  su|^XMed  the 
reason,  the  immersion  only  is  named. 

The  second  reason  alleged  why  the  word  cannot  here  signify  immer* 
sion,  is,  "  It  is  construed  with  apo,  which  is  not  suited  to  that  significa- 
tion, for  such  an  expression  as  to  dip  from,  could  not  be  used  in  any 
language."  What  if  I  could  show  him  the  very  expression  ?  "  Dip  it 
in  the  blood,"  Exod.  xii.  22,  and  many  other  places,  is  literally,  dip  it 
from  the  blood.  But  though  the  expression  is  the  same,  it  does  not  pro- 
ceed on  the  same  principle.  Here  to  immerse  from  a  dead  body  is  an 
elliptical  expression,  and  means  to  dip  in  order  to  purify  from  the  towh, 
or  afler  the  touch,  of  a  dead  body.  The  thing  was  so  common,  that  afl 
persons  at  once  understood  and  could  supply  the  ellipsis.  All  common 
processes  are  usually  expressed  dliptically. 
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A  third  reason  aDeged  by  the  author  is :  "  The  question  shows  thttt 
Uie  attention  of  the  writer  was  directed,  not  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
rite  might  be  performed,  but  to  its  end.  Without  doubt  purification 
was  the  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  but  might  not  this  be  the  case 
though  he  referred  to  it  as  an  immersion  ?  "A  man  once  dipped/'  says 
the  writer,  **  could  not  be  undipped."  Very  true ;  but  could  not  his 
dipping  become  unavailing,  which  is  the  thing  that  is  said  7  Even  were 
the  word  purification  used,  it  is  in  this  respect  perfectly  the  same  thing. 
A  man  purified  becomes  defiled  by  touching  a  defiling  object  afler  puri- 
fication. 

A  fourth  reason  is,  "  The  correspondence  which  exists  between  eutho' 
wunoSf  he  who  prays,  in  the  24th  verse ;  baptizomenos,  in  the  25th  verse; 
fUiteuon,  he  wfio  JastSf  in  the  26th,  makes  it  probable  that  as  the  first 
and  the  last  are  religious  terms,  and  are  applied  to  those  who  are  seeking 
the  favour  of  Qod ;  that  haptizomenoSj  also,  has  a  religious  sense,  and  is 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  those  who,  by  ceremonial  purifications,  would 
prepare  themselves  for  the  worship  of  the  Most  floly." 

JEuchomai  is  not  exclusively  a  religious  word  ;  nesteuo  is  not  a  reli 
giousword;  and  i^a/i/tzo,  signifying  trnmer^c,  can  be  as  religious  as  either 
of  them,  without  renouncing  a  tittle  of  its  meaning  or  adopting  anything 
in  addition.  May  not  an  immersion  be  performed  for  a  religious  pur« 
pose,  without  making  it  signify  anything  but  immersion  T  It  is  most 
extravagantly  absurd  to  suppose,  that  if  a  word  is  at  any  time  applied 
to  religious  things,  it  is  thereby  incapacitated  for  serving  generally,  and 
most  become  a  religious  term. 

But  that  bapiizamenos  here  means  immersed,  is  demonstratively  evident 
from  the  fact  that  lautron,  bath,  is  given  as  a  corresponding  word.  The 
question  is  not,  what  avails  his  purification?  but,  what  avails  his 
bathing  ?  Baptism,  then,  and  bathing,  refer  to  the  same  thing.  They 
are  not  the  same  in  meaning,  but  they  reciprocally  imply  each  other. 
This  determines,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  word  does  not  signify 
purification.  Instead  of  extending  to  all  the  rites  of  Mosaic  purification, 
it  ^)plies  only  to  the  bathing.  Even  were  it  identical  with  bathing,  it 
cannot  designate  purification ;  for  louo  and  bathe  apply  only  to  the  washing 
of  animal  bodies.  To  bathe  from  a  dead  body  requires  the  same  ellipaia 
as  to  immerse  from  a  dead  body.  And  if  it  is  bathing,  it  will  equally 
serve  our  purpose.  A  person  is  buried  in  bathing,  as  well  as  in  immersion. 

What  the  author  says  upon  Mark  vii.  3,  is  mere  conjecture!  The 
meaning  of  the  word  in  this  place  must  be  determined  by  its  meaning 
where  were  is  no  controversy.  In  all  controverted  cases,  let  the  mean- 
ing be  settled  independently  of  them,  and  bring  the  result  to  settle  the 
controversy.  If  the  Rabbins  say,  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  there 
was  no  such  custom  as  immersion  on  the  occasions  mentioned,  I  will 
rgply,  I  believe  the  evangelist  rather  than  you.  What  do  you  know 
or  the  matter  more  than  others?  Have  not  others  had  access  to  all 
the  documents  accessible  to  you?  The  evangelist  declares,  that  on 
certain  occasions  it  was  then  usual  to  baptize  themselves ;  and  baptize^ 
in  all  the  Greek  language,  signifies  nothing  but  immerse.  What  diffi 
cutty  is  there  in  this  matter  t 
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But  the  writer  tell^  ub,  **  That  eappei  Tesseli  and  coaches  should  he 
immersed  in  water,  is  another  great  improbability ;  with  regard  to  many 
of  the  latter,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable,  with  regard  to  all  it  would 
be  difficuh  and  injurious."  A  radical  error  pervades  the  whole  of  this 
writer*s  criticism.  He  founds  the  meaning  of  words  on  views  of  proba- 
bility, without  reference  to  their  use  in  the  language.  On  such  a  first 
principle  nothing  could  ever  be  known  firom  history.  We  make  the  his- 
torian express  what  we  think  probable,  independently  of  his  testimony ; 
and  whatever  may  be  his  testimony,  we  Uxce  it  to  renounce  a  meaning 
that  seems  to  us  improbable.  A  principle  more  absurd,  fanatical,  and 
mischievous  could  not  be  adopted.  We  are  not  left  to  determine  the 
question  by  views  of  probability  or  improbability,  independently  of  the 
testimony  of  the  words  employed  to  convey  the  testimony.  The  question 
must  be  decided  by  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the  language,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  However  improbable  any  person  may  cli^se  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  if  it  is  attested  by  suitable  evidence,  it  is  to  be  beJieved. 
If  the  thing  is  not  true  in  the  legitimate  meaninff  of  the  testimony,  the 
reporter  must  be  branded  as  a  falsifier.  His  language  is  not  to  be 
forced  in  order  to  harmonize  with  his  veracity.  Even  profane  history 
commands  our  belief  with  re^)ect  to  many  things  that,  indq>endent]y  of 
the  testimony,  are  improbable.  But  to  me  there  is  nothing 'improbable 
IB  anything  here  related.  The  things  said  to  be  baptized  are  all 
capable  of  immersion.  Why  should  we  force  and  falsify  the  word  of  God 
to  save  the  character  of  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  firom  the  imputatioD 
of  gross  superstition  ?  It  would  not  disturb  me  in  the  least  if  such  im- 
mersions were  .even  injurious,  difficult,  and  disagreeable,  though  not  one 
of  them  is  really  such.  The  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  not  be  tor- 
tured to  make  superstitious  practices  easy  to  the  devotee.  Should  an 
English  traveller  relate  that  he  had  lately  discovered  a  colony  of  Jews 
who  immersed  all  the  things  mentioned  in  Mark  vii.  3,  should  we  say 
either  that  he  is  a  liar,  or  that  by  immerse^  he  means  pmify  by  sprink- 
ling? No  truth  could  stand  on  such  a  ground  of  interpretaticm.  Give 
it  to  the  Socinian,  and  he  will  overturn  orthodoxy  without  any  trouble. 
Were  I  to  make  a  selection  of  the  false  principles  of  interpretation  eoK 
ployed  by  our  opponents,  admitting  their  validity,  I  would  undertake  to 
prove  or  disprove  anything. 

In  a  note  the  writer  edifies  us  with  an  account  of  the  di£ferent  ways 
in  which  the  Jews  washed  their  hands :  he  might  as  weU  inform  ub  of 
the  way  in  which  they  ate  their  breakfast  The  question  is  not  about 
purification  in  general,  nor  about  the  way  in  which  the  Jews  washed 
their  hands,  but  about  something  that  was  done  under  the  name  of 
bqitism. 

'<  That  it  was  not  the  writer's  design,"  says  the  author,  **  to  speak  of 
these  baptisms  as  iVnmersions,  appears  also  from  the  train  of  thought 
which  the  passage  exhibits.  He  wished  to  explain  the  reason  why  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  censored  for  not  washing  their  hands.  It  was 
not  likely  that  for  this  end  he  would  refer  to  the  practice  of  dipping  the 
whde  body,  even  if  it  were  customary ;  but  it  is  likely  that  he  would 
refer  to  purifications  similar  to  what  they  had  neglected.'* 
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Now,  what  18  the  use  of  such  airy  speculation  t  The  evangelist 
wished  to  do  whatever  he  did ;  and  what  he  did  can  be  known  only 
from  what  he  has  said.  Why  should  he  be  confined  to  the  instance  of 
superstition  respecting  washing  the  hands  ?  Why  should  he  not  pro* 
ceed  to  give  instances  of  more  extravagant  superstition  ? 

He  tells  us  that  the  water-pots,  Jolm  ii.  6,  will  not  serve  us.  I  care 
not  that  those  pots  would  not  hold  as  much  as  an  egg-shell ;  we  have  no 
need  of  them.  We  care  not  where  water  was  found ;  superstition  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  procure  it 

The  most  illiterate  person  may  perceive  the  absurdity  of  translating 
the  word  by  ptaify  in  this  place.  What  nonsense  would  it  be  to  say, 
"  They  eat  not  unless  they  wash  their  hands ;  and  coming  from  market, 
they  eat  not  unless  they  are  purified  I"  Is  not  the  washing  of  the  hands 
a  purification  T 

"  How  this  purification  was  performed/'  he  says,  "  is  not  expressed ; 
probably  by  washing  and  sprinkling  combined."  And  are  we  to  take 
his  dreams,  rather  than  the  testimony  of  the  word  itself?  Another 
person  may  as  warrantably  allege,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  with 
holy  oil,  salt,  &c.  It  is  to  me  unspeakably  astonishing  that  Christians 
will  permit  themselves  to  sport  so  wantonly  with  the  word  of  the  living 
God.  Expositions  of  Homer  on  this  ground  would  be  of  no  use  in 
ascertaining  the  customs  referred  to  by  him.  Conjecture  and  probabili- 
ties have  no  just  authority  in  history  either  sacred  or  profane.  To 
attempt  to  ascertain  a  custom  by  conjecture,  is  not  only  to  communicate 
no  knowledge,  but  to  deceive  the  unwary,  who  sometimes  feed  vora- 
ciously on  the  husks  of  conjecture. 

But  purify  is  not  entitled  to  compete  here,  or  anywhere  else,  as  a 
meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  like  a  person  proposing  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  who  is  not  qualified  by  possessing 
the  landed  income  required  by  law.  It  nowhere  can  be  shown  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word;  if  not,  why  should  it  be  a  competitor 
as  the  meaning  in  a  disputed  passage  t  It  is  in  proof  that  the  word 
signifies  immerse ;  no  meaning  can  compete  with  this  that  is  not  also 
in  proof.  .  He  who  will  not  admit  such  laws  of  interpretation,  cannot 
be  worthy  of  being  reasoned  with.  He  refuses  to  admit  self^vident 
truth. 

**  The  next  passage  for  consideration,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  Luke  xi.  37." 
He  tells  us  '*  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  retirement  of  the  host,  or  of  any 
invitation  given  by  him  to  his  guests,  to  retire  to  the  bath."  No  such 
information  b  necessary.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been 
means  of  performing  the  thing  meant  by  the  word ;  but  whether  these 
were  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  or  elsewhere,  is  of  no  consequence.  The 
Pharisee  was  with  Jesus  in  the  multitude,  and  accompanied  him  to  his 
house.  Whether,  then,  the  bath  was  in  his  house,  or  elsewherd^  he 
must  have  known  that  Jesus  did  not  use  it.  A  thousand  means  of 
immersion  might  have  existed,  of  which  we  can  know  nothing ;  and 
common  sense  should  teach  the  most  ignorant  that  such  information  is 
not  necessary.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  c<mversation  of  the 
host  with  his  guests  is  to  be  recorded  t 
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How  difierently  would  an  antiquarian  reason  from  this  passage! 
**  Here/'  he  would  say,  "  it  is  palpably  evident  that  bathing  for  reli- 
gious purposes  was  exc^ingly  common  among  the  Jews  at  this  period; 
and  that  there  must  have  been  many  baths,  both  public  and  private. 
Most  probably  every  bouse  had  one  or  more."  How  difierently  do  men 
reason,  when  an  ordinance  of  Christ  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
practice  of  man ! 

The  writer  tells  us,  that  in  his  reply,  Jesus  did  not  refer  to  immersion, 
but  to  purification.  What  wonder  is  this?  Was  not  the  immersion 
ibr  the  purpose  of  purification  7  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  in  his  reply, 
Jesus  should  refer  to  the  thing,  and  not  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
effected  t  Does  this  imply  that  immersion  was  not  the  mode  of  per- 
forming the  purification  ? 

**  The  last  passage  referring  to  Jewish  baptisms,"  says  the  writer,  **  is 
Heb.  ix.  9.  During  which  time  ofierings  and  sacrifices  are  presented, 
which  are  incapable  of  making  perfect,  in  respect  to  the  conscience,  him 
who  does  service  only  with  Uiings  to  be  eaten  and  to  be  drunk,  and 
with  various  baptisms,  services  of  the  body,  imposed  until  the  season  for 
reformation." 

The  writer  here  translates  for  himself.  If,  then,  I  can  answer  him 
on  the  ground  of  his  own  translation,  the  refiitation  must  be  unsuspicious 
and  satisfactory.  Even  this  translation  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
my  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  substantiaDy  the  translation 
of  Macknight;  and  Macknight  even  here  translates  the  word  immersiom^ 
— '*  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  are  offered,  which  cannot,  with  respect  to 
conscience,  make  him  perfect  who  worshippeth  only  with  meats  and 
drinks,  and  divers  immersions"  Even  according  to  this  translation,  the 
service  or  worship  respects  not  only  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  offered  in  the 
tabernacle,  but  every  act  of  service  in  the  whole  law  of  Moses.  It  must 
respect  the  services  performed  in  their  own  houses,  as  weD  as  those 
performed  at  the  tabernacle.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  gifts  and  sacri- 
fices ofi*ered  in  the  tabernacle  could  not  perfect  persons  whose  worship 
consisted  in  the  things  mentioned,  which  had  no  excellence  in  them- 
selves. No  translation  could  suit  me  better.  The  baptisms^  then,  must 
apply  to  every  rite  performed  by  immersion. 

Should  Professor  Stuart's  view  of  the  connexion  between  the  ninth 
and  tenth  verses  be  preferred,  it  is  equally  suitable  to  my  view  of  the 
meaning  of  this  word.  He  understands  the  meats  and  drinks,  as  exclu- 
sive of  the  gifts  and  sacrifices.  " Meats  and  drinks"  says  he,  " have 
respect  to  Uiat  which  was  clean  and  unclean,  under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation ;  and  not,  (as  some  critics  interpret  the  word,)  to  the  meats  and 
drinks  offered  to  the  Lord."  He  makes  the  baptisms  refer  to  the  cere- 
monial ablutions  of  the  Jews.  Doubtless  they  include  every  thing  that 
was  performed  by  immersion. 

"The  baptisms  here  mentioned,"  says  the  writer,  "were  a  part  of  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle."  By  this  he  seems  to  assert,  that  all  the  things 
here  referred  to  were  performed  in  the  tabernacle.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  this,  even  in  his  own  translation,  more  than  in  that  of  Professor  Stuart, 
who  as  to  baptism  is  on  the  same  side.    The  two  dispensations  are 
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coDtraaCed  m  general  He  might  as  well  confine  it  to  the  tabernaola, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  temple ;  or  confine  it  to  the  thinjro  done  in  the 
tahemacle,  to  the  exclusion  of  things  done  elsewhere.  The  service  of 
the  worshipper,  or  the  person  who  does  the  service,  must  respect  all 
the  thinffs  included  in  the  law,  which  is  the  rule  of  his  service.  Indeed, 
in  the  uirteenth  verse,  the  cleansing  by  the  rite  of  purification,  vrith 
the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  which  was  not  done  in  the  tabernacle,  is  expressly 
mentioned. 

**  We  may  learn  what  they  were,**  says  the  writer,  **  by  referring  to  the 
Old  Testament,  Elxod.  xxix.  4:  '^nd  Aaron,  and  his  sons,  thou  shalt 
bring  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  'shalt  wash 
them  with  water.'  Exod.  xxx.  19:  'For  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall 
wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  thereat :  when  they  go  into  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  they  shall  wash  with  water,  that  they  die  not ;  or 
when  they  come  near  to  the  altar  to  minister,  to  bum  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord,  so  they  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet,  that 
they  die  not' "  Now  from  what  source  do  we  learn  that  the  things 
referred  to  in  these  passages  were  baptisms?  They  are  not  here  called 
baptisms.  We  can  therefore  learn  that  they  were  baptisms,  only  from 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  word,  and  fi'om  the  fact  that  the  thing 
signified  by  the  word,  whatever  that  may  be,  takes  place  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  thing  here  mentioned.  If  then  they  were  not  trnmer- 
5ft0ft5, 1  would  permit  no  man  to  call  them  baptisms.  I  am,  however, 
quite  willing  that  they  should  be  called  baptisms :  the  first  as  an  immer- 
sion of  the  whole  body ;  the  second  as  an  immersion  of  the  hands  and  feet 

Bat  I  will  not  extend  this  act  of  grace  to  the  next  examples.  Numb, 
tiii.  5 :  **  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Take  the  Levites  firom 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  cleanse  them ;  and  thus  shalt  thou  do 
unto  them  to  cleanse  them :  sprinkle  clean  water  of  purifying  upon 
them."  Numb.  xix.  20 :  *'  But  the  man  that  shall  be  unclean,  and  shall 
not  purify  himself,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  the  congreg^ 
tion,  because  he  hath  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  The  water  of 
separation  hath  not  been  sprinkled  upon  him ;  he  is  unclean."  Where 
did  the  writer  learn  that  these  were  baptisms?  Are  they  called  bap- 
tisms here?  Are  they  called  baptisms  anywhere  else?  He  might  as 
well  assert  that  they  were  circumcisions.  They  are  purifications;  but 
all  purifications  are  not  baptisms. 

"  Such,"  says  the  writer,  **  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  baptisms 
aOuded  to  by  the  apostle."  It  fills  me  with  astonishment  beyond  what  I 
can  express,  that  any  person  could  make  such  an  assertion.  Is  there 
a  man  of  common  sense  in  England  who  in  reading,  or  hearing  these 
passages,  would  understand  them  to  be  called  baptisms  ?  If  this  passes 
for  proof,  anything  may  be  proved :  I  call  the  attention  of  the  unlearned 
to  this.  If  our  opponents  can  misrepresent  evidence,  in  a  case  so  pal- 
pable, can  they  be  trusted  in  cases  of  profound  criticism  ?  If  such  things 
are  the  baptisms  referred  to  by  the  apostle,  it  is  not  because  they  are 
called  baptisms  in  the  law  of  Moees,  nor  because  of  any  explanation  in 

is  passage,  but  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  independently  ascertained. 

**  There  is,"  says  the  writer,  <<  nothing  to  show  that  one  immersion  of 
21 
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the  whole  body  was  ever  required."  If  bathing  was  reqaifed,  does  not 
this  imply  immersioQ  ]  An  immersion  of  any  part,  and  of  anything,  if 
as  good  in  proof  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  the  immersion  of  lb« 
whole  body.  Besides,  it  is  not  &e  command,  but  the  performance,  that 
is  here  referred  to ;  and  the  case  of  Naaman  shows  us  that  dipping  is 
the  performance  of  a  command  enjoining  bathing.  Justin  Martyr  aIso 
speaks  of  dipping  in  reference  to  bathing,  as  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  But  it  is  quite  enough  for  us,  that  the  law  of  bathing  mhy  ha?o 
been  fulfilled  by  immersion. 

*'  It  is  superfluous  to  remark,"  says  the  writer,  **  thai  even  if  there 
had  been  many  immersions,  these  could  not  be  styled  diapkanfi.  The 
dipping  of  rarious  things  could  not  be  various  dippipgs."  Why  does 
he  say  so,  when  examples  in  contradiction  occur  every  day  in  every 
language  t  In  Deut.  xxii.  9,  it  refers  to  difierent  sorts  of  seed ;  and 
instead  of  implying  a  great  variety  of  difference,  a  single  variety  is 
sufficient.  It  applies  to  two  seeds  that  differ,  as  well  as  to  a  thousand 
sorts.  Do  not  our  opponents  say,  that  John's  baptism,  and  our  Lord's 
baptism,  were  different  baptisms!  They  were  different  in  neither  form 
nor  emblem,  and  the  difference  was  confined  to  two.  This  passage,  then, 
supposed  to  be  so  unequivocally  against  us,  gives  us  no  disturbance. 

Indeed  we  require  no  more  than  the  repetition  of  the  same  act  to 
exemplify  this  difference.  The  word  is  haptismos,  noi  bapHsma;  and 
the  different  baptisms  might  refer  to  different  acts  of  immersion  of  the 
same  object.  In  2  Mac.  xiv.  21,  the  word  is  applied  to  two  different 
seats  of  the  same  kind.  The  only  difference  here  was  that  Nicanor  and 
Judas,  instead  of  sitting  on  the  same  throne  or  chair  of  state,  when  they 
■at  in  conference,  had  each  a  chair  for  himself,  a  difertni  seat.  Every 
one  of  my  opponents  has  brought  this  word  against  me  as  if  it  were 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  my  doctrine;  but  it  is  the  most  harmless 
word  imaginable.  Their  criticisms  are  founded  on  mere  speculation— 
not  on  either  observation  of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  word,  or  io 
its  philosophy. 

**  Baptisms,"  says  the  writer,  *'  were  rites  performed  in  the  Jewisii 
temple  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  God.  Immersions  were  never 
performed  in  the  Jewish  temple,"  &c. 

Where  is  it  said  that  all  bnptisips  were  confined  to  the  temple  7  AH 
baptisms  were  not  in  the  temple.  Immersions  of  some  things  were  con- 
stantly performed  in  the  Jewish  temple.  '<  But  his  inwards  and  his  legs 
shall  he  wash  in  water,  Lev.  i.  9."  Did  not  this  imply  immersion? 
*<  He  made  also  ten  basesy  and  put  five  on  the  right  hand,  and  five  on  the 
left,  to  wash  in  them ;  such  things  as  they  offered  for  the  burnt  offering, 
they  washed  in  them ;  but  the  sea  was  for  the  priests  to  wash  in."  Are 
not  these  immersions?  Are  not  these  different  immersions  even  in  the 
temple?  But  we  are  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  confined  to  the 
temple,  even  by  the  author's  own  translation ;  we  have  the  whole  range 
of  Jewish  practice  both  public  and  private. 

But  why  does  the  author  say  that  baptisms  were  rites  in  the  Jewish 
temple  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  God  ?  Is  not  this  as  inconsis)* 
ent  witli  hifl.own  doctrine  as  with  mine  ?    Does  he  not  make  the  deansi 
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in^  of  a  person  defiled  by  tlie  touch  of  a  dead  body,  a  baptism  t  Was 
this  performed  in  the  temple  T  Was  this  in  connexion  with  worship  t 
It  was  a  part  of  the  senrice  of  God,  but  not  an  immediate  act  of  worship 
—much  Jess  of  worship  in  the  temple. 

"  The  apostle  states/'  says  he, "  that  these  baptisms  were  appointed  by 
God."  This  is  not  the  thing  which  the  apostle  states;  he  states  what 
the  worshipper  did  in  performing  what  the  law  of  God  required.  If 
immersion  fulfilled  the  law,  and  if  immersion  was  the  way  in  which  the 
law  was  usually  fulfilled,  it  is  quite  enough  for  us. 

**  Immersions  of  the  person,"  says  the  writer,  were  not  appointed  by 
God.'*  Bathings  were  appointed  by  God,  and  bathings  imply  immer- 
sions. But  it  is  enough  if  the  bathings  were  usually  performed  by  im- 
meraioo.  Besides,  there  is  no  reason  to  confine  these  immersions  to  the 
persons.  It  may  include  every  thing  in  which  there  was  immersion, 
whether  of  persons  or  things.  Indeed  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  we  can 
show  different  immersions  of  anything.  Neither  the  word  nor  the  con- 
nexion restricts. 

**  They  were,"  says  he,  *'  purifications  with  water."  Jewish  baptisms 
were  not  all  purifications  with  water.  They  were  in  many  different 
things,  blood — blood  and  water,  fire,  &c. 

*'  Only  in  one  instance  in  the  whole  Mosaic  law,"  says  he,  *'  is  there 
a  direction  to  put  the  object  to  be  purified  in  water :  Lev.  xi.  32."  And 
were  this  the  only  one,  it  would  serve  us.  There  were  different  immer- 
sions in  several  different  respects ;  and  that  they  were  not  performed  in 
the  temple,  and  were  not  immersions  of  persons,  is  of  no  importance.  It 
IS  quite  enough  that  they  were  immersions. 

But  why  does  he  refuse  immersions  in  other  things  ?  Are  not  immer- 
sions in  other  things  equally  worthy  of  the  name  7  "Every  thing  that 
may  abide  the  fire,  ye  shall  make  it  go  through  the  fire."  Numb.  xxxi. 
33.  Here  is  a  baptism  in  fire,  and  as  good  a  baptism  as  one  in  water.  It 
is  added,  **  and  all  that  abideth  not  tl^  fire  shall  go  through  the  water." 
Here  is  a  different  baptism  in  water.  We  are  at  no  loss  to  make  out 
different  baptisms  under  the  law. 

In  every  view  of  this  passage  it  is  in  harmony  with  our  doctrine;  in 
no  view  of  it  does  it  demand  any  other  meaning  in  the  disputed  word. 
But  let  it  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  our 
of^nenta.  We  stand  on  the  defence.  We  do  not  allege  this  passage 
as  proof;  our  duty  is  merely  to  reply  to  objections.  Our  opponents, 
almost  in  every  instance,  overlook  this.  They  think  if  by  new  transla^ 
lions,  and  suppositions  not  founded  on  the  passage,  they  can  make  the 
passage  suitable  to  their  purposes,  they  succeed.  We  demolish  all  their 
liattenes,  the  moment  we  show  that  the  passage  does  not  necessarily 
import  what  they  teach.  There  is  nothing  less  understood  than  the 
burden  of  proo£  Controversialists  usually  bandy  it  from  one  to  another; 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  mere  etiquette  It  must  always  depend  oo 
seU^evidence. 

But  I  can  carry  the  field  with  respect  to  this  passage,  even  if  all  I  have 
said  on  it  were  to  be  Hven  up.  Admitting  that  the  many  baptisms  must 
include  all  Jewish  waMngs,  the  word  may  still  have  its  primary  meaning. 
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in  reference  to  the  Christian  ordinance.  In  exdoding  from  this  [Muaagi 
all  purifications  but  such  as  were  done  by  immersion,  I  defend  my  own 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  word  as  being  nnivocal.  But  the  doctrine 
of  immersion,  with  respect  to  the  Christian  ordinance,  may  stand  inde> 
pendently  of  this. 

Besides,  washing  and  purification  are  very  different  The  latter  is  a 
generic  word  of  which  the  former  is  a  species.  All  washinss  are  purifi- 
cations, but  all  purifications  are  not  washings.  Washing  is  performed 
by  means  of  water ;  purification  may  be  performed  by  means  of  blood, 
fire,  sulphur,  &c. 

Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  word  here  signifies  washing,  and 
that  in  the  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism  it  has  the  same  sense,  if  the 
person  to  be  baptized  must  be  washed,  it  will  be  quite  as  objectionable 
to  our  opponents.  I  think  immersing  a  person  is  the  easiest  way  of 
washing  him. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  exploits  of  this  champion,  is  that  at  the  Red 
Sea.  The  hosts  of  Pharaoh  did  not  attempt  anything  more  fanatically 
daring.  The  baptism  here  is  the  mere  separation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  their  enemies  by  means  of  the  cloud  and  the  sea  intervening 
between  them  and  their  enemies.  There  is  neither  dipping  nor  sprink- 
ling, washing  nor  purifying,  in  this  baptism.  But  let  us  hear  himself: 
"  There  is  one  passage,"  says  he,  <*  which,  though  it  does  not  refer  to 
rites  of  baptism,  speaks  of  a  baptism  of  the  Jews,  and  may  prc^rly  be 
noticed  here.  '  I  am  unwilling  that  you  should  be  ignorant,  bretlven, 
that  our  fathers  were  all  under  (the  guidance  of)  Uie  doud,  and  aU 
passed  through  the  sea,  and  all  were  baptized  for  Moses  by  Uie  ckxid 
and  by  the  sea.'  1  Cor.  x.  1." 

It  is  always  a  suspicious  thing  in  a  controTersialist  to  be  obliged  on 
all  occasions  to  translate  for  himself,  and  form  his  version  for  serving  his 
purpose.  The  best  version  may  occasionally  admit  improvement ;  hot 
if  on  the  subject  of  controversy,  a  party  can  find  nothing  right  in  a 
translation  made  by  those,  as  to  the  point  in  question,  on  the  same  side 
with  himsdf,  every  impartial  judge  will  receive  his  translations  with  the 
utmost  caution.  In  my  observations  I  shall  advert  to  nothing  but  what 
concerns  the  point  in  hand. 

1.  In  rendering  the  phrase  under  the  cloud,  by  under  the  guidance  of 
the  cloud,  where  does  the  translator  find  the  supplement?  It  is  not  im- 
plied in  the  text ;  it  is  not  warranted  by  any  supposable  dlipsis.  This 
figure  always  grounds  on  the  fact,  that  the  elliptical  matter  will  be 
suggested  by  frequency  of  the  use  of  the  phrase,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
eitl^r  wanted  or  mistaken.  If  it  does  not  necessarily  and  obviously 
present  itself,  it  is  essentially  vicious  in  rhetoric,  and  utterly  unworthy 
of  revelation.  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  such  an  ellipsis  as  the  writer 
here  supposes,  does  not  exist  in  our  language.  Under  the  cloud  cannot 
signify  under  the  guidance  of  the  cloud.  There  is  not  a  rhetorician  in 
existence  who  would  warrant  such  a  figure.  This  is  downright  forgery 
—forgery  as  palpable  as  to  add  a  cipher  to  a  one  pound  note,  to  make  it 
ten.  Controversialists  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
figurative  language,  imagine  that  they  may  in  explication  avail  them- 
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MlTes  of  their  senrice  as  often  as  an  exigency  requires.  This  enables 
ignorance  to  do  mirades.  But  the  operations  of  figurative  diction  are 
as  subject  to  law,  as  are  those  of  words  used  literally. 

2.  The  thing  here  supplied  by  the  authority  of  ellipsis,  is  nerer  once 
literally  expressed  in  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  cloud.  It  is  a  strange 
ellipsis  that  supplies  to  a  word  or  phrase  an  idea  never  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed. Now  not  one  of  the  references  to  this  cloud  calls  it  the  guide 
of  the  Israelites^  or  declares  that  the  Israelites  were  under  its  guidance. 
So  far  from  this,  God  is  said  to  lead  them  by  the  cloud.  He  was  in  the 
cloud,  and  was  himself  their  guide  and  leader.  This  was  a  mere  signal. 
It  might  as  well  be  said,  than  an  army  is  under  the  guidance  of  the 
trumpet 

3.  This  exposition  takes  away  all  emblematical  meaning  from  the 
doud,  and  considers  it  merely  as  a  signal  by  agreement  It  might  as 
well  have  been  a  flag  as  a  cloud. 

4.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  cloud  is  here  considered  not  merely 
as  a  signal,  but  as  an  emblem  similar  to  that  of  baptism,  whatever  bap- 
tism is. 

^  The  doud,"  he  says,  ''did  not  cover  them,  so  that  they  might  be  said 
to  be  immersed  in  it"  Can  it  be  more  clearly  said  that  the  doud 
covered  them  ?  Is  it  not  expressly  said  that  they  were  all  unckr  the 
ehudf  and  tit  the  cloud? 

"  We  are  expressly  told,"  says  he,  "  that  they  were  not  immersed  in 
the  sea."  I  say  we  are  expressly  tdd  that  they  were  immersed  in  the 
8ea — the  apostle  directly  asserts  that  they  were  all  baptized  in  the  sea. 
Where  are  we  tdd,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  that  they  were  not 
BO  immersed  ?  **  The  sacred  historian,"  adds  the  writer,  **  says  that  the 
Egyptians  were  immersed  and  overwhelmed,  and  that  the  Israelites  were 
not  '  For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in  with  his  chariots  and  with 
his  horsemen  into  the  sea ;  and  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of  the 
sea  upon  them ;  but  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry  land  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.' " 

I  have  no  objection  that  the  descent  of  the  Egjrptians  into  the  sea  be 
eaUed  an  immersion ;  but  this  immersion  was  to  them  a  dry  dip,  as  well 
as  to  the  Isradites.  When  they  went  in,  the  water  was  removed,  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  Isradites,  at  first  stood  on  dry  ground.  When  the 
water  returned,  they  were  overwhelmed,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Isradites.  Both  armies  are  said  to  go  down  into  the  sea.  On  the 
▼ery  same  principle  that  they  are  said  to  go  into  the  sea,  when  the  place 
where  they  entered  was  dry  land,  they  may  be  said  to  be  immersed  in 
the  sea,  while  the  water  surrounded  them  walking  on  dry  ground. 
The  man  who  asks,  how  could  they  be  immersed  in  the  sea,  when 
the  water  was  removed  ?  may  ask,  how  could  they  go  into  the  sea,  when 
the  place  where  they  wdked  was  dry?  No  rationd  man  can  need  in- 
formation on  such  a  point.  We  tdk  familiarly  of  plunging  into  a  forest, 
and  of  being  immersed  in  a  vdley.  The  going  down  into  the  sea  is  the 
immersion — the  overflowing  of  the  waters  was  the  overwhelming  of  the 
Egyptians. 

**  St  Paul,"  says  the  writer,  "  declares  that  the  Isradites  were  bap* 
21.2  42 
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tized  both  by  the  oloud,  and  by  the  sea ;  but  from  the  history  of  Mose*, 
we  learn  that  they  were  neither  dipped,  nor  immersed^  nor  overwhelmed, 
by  either  the  one  or  the  other."  They  were  not  OTerwhelmed,  and 
they  are  not  said  to  be  overwhelmed.  They  are  said  to  be  baptized, 
and  they  were  immersed  in  the  sea,  as  they  went  down  into  the  sea. 
They  were  immersed  in  the  cloud,  as  they  were  said  both  to  be  under  it, 
and  tit  it  If  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  am  suddenly  involved  in 
mist,  shall  any  one  misunderstand  me,  when  I  say  thflt  I  was  -suddenly 
immersed  in  a  cloud  ? 

But  how  were  the  Israelites  purified  by  the  cloud,  and  by  the  sea  ? 
Why,  by  being  through  this  means  8q>arated  from  the  Egyptians.  Upon 
this  I  remark,  1.  Separation  is  no  purification  of  any  kind,  either  real  or 
emblematical.  Does  the  author  ever  find  mere  separation  called  purifi> 
cation  ?  Was  ever  extravagance  more  extravagant  than  this  t  1  sup- 
pose he  confounds  purification  with  the  original  idea  in  the  word  that 
signifies  holiness.  But  holiness  and  purification  are  as  distinct  as  stii 
and  duty, 

2.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  things  that  separated^  might  as  weB 
have  been  anything  else  as  the  cloud  and  sea,  A  curtcdn  would  have 
served  as  well  as  a  cloud;  and  a  mountain  as  well  as  the  sea.  The  wall 
of  China  would  purify  as  well  as  the  Red  Sea« 

3.  Even  were  the  passage  translated  purified  hy  the  cloud  and  by  the 
sea,  it  would  imply  that  the  purification  was  something  done  by  means  of 
the  cloud,  when  they  were  in  it ;  and  by  the  sea,  when  they  were  pamnf 
through  it  The  cloud  and  sea  could  not  have  been  mere  separation ; 
but  must  have  been  means  of  purification  by  application  to  their  bodief. 
Would  any  reader  understand  purification  by  a  cloudy  as  expressing 
separation  from  something,  by  intervention  of  the  cloud ;  or  puHficatiom 
by  the  seOy  as  expressing  separation  from  idolaters,  by  intervention  of  the 
sea?  The  application  of  the  purifying  substance  to  the  thing  purified,  ia 
essential  to  purification. 

4.  The  baptism  was  not  by  the  cloud,  and  by  the  sea,  but  tit  the  cloud, 
and  in  the  sea.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  preposition,  all  must  allow, 
refers  to  place ;  and  to  employ  a  word  in  a  secondary  meaning,  in  a 
situation  where  the  primary  is  not  only  suitable,  but  where  it  most  obvi- 
ously suggests  itself,  would  be  a  very  essential  fault  in  style.  The  pr^ 
position  is  oflen  to  be  translated  with,  but  in  the  sense  by^  grammarians 
themselves  acknowledge  it  to  be  rare.  Why  then  desert  the  obvious 
meaning  for  one  rare,  and  in  this  place  the  cause  of  obscurity,  or 
rather  of  necessary  misunderstanding? 

Again,  the  preposition  en,  with  the  verbs  in  question,  always,  in  other 
cases,  signifies  tit.  Why  another  meaning  on  this  occasion?  Must 
all  words  desert  their  usual  meaning,  and  all  phraaes  their  syntax, 
to  favour  the  claims  of  this  pretender  purification  ?  Further,  the  con* 
nexion  demands  in,  as  the  meaning  of  the  preposition.  In  the  cloud, 
refers  to  under  the  cloud;  in  the  sea,  to  through  the  sea.  It  must 
then  have  been  when  they  were  under  the  cloud,  that  they  were  baptized 
with  respect  to  the  cloud;  and  while  they  passed  through  the  sea, 
that  they  were  baptized  with  reqpect  to  the  sea.  For  what  purpose  doea 
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the  apostle  8o  solemnly  call  their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  their  fathera 
were  umder  the  cloud,  and  passed  through  the  sea,  if  their  baptism,  which 
is  connected  iwith  this,  did  not  take  place  while  they  were  under  the 
doad,  and  while  they  passed  through  the  sea  T  According  to  the  writer, 
the  baptism  of  the  Israelites  by  Uie  sea,  was  accomplished  afler  they 
passed  the  sea ;  according  to  the  apostle,  the  bi4;»tiam  was  by  passing 
through  the  sea. 

6.  There  is  in  the  passage  a  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  something  is  said  to  take  place  in  the  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea,  that  is  called  a  baptism  unto  Moses.  There  must  be,  then,  some 
similarity  between  Christian  baptism,  and  what  took  place  with  respect 
to  the  Israelites.  But  purification  as  a  mere  separation,  without  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  things  that  purified,  cannot  be  this  bf^tism.  In  this, 
there  is  no  emblem  at  all.  The  sea  and  the  cloud  are  not  considered  as 
emblematical :  it  might  as  well  have  been  a  volcano,  or  a  morass. 
There  is  no  baptism  at  all ;  the  sprinkling  of  the  cloud,  and  the  spray 
of  the  sea,  are  less  extravagant  fancies  than  is  this  purify.  Even  though 
this  could  be  called  a  purification,  it  could  not  be  called  baptism,  for 
every  purification  is  not  baptism. 

immersion  and  nothing  but  immersion  will  suit  this  passage.  Did 
I  choose  to  stand  here  on  the  defensive  merely,  I  might  content  myself 
with  answering  objections.  It  would  be  enough  for  me,  on  that  ground, 
to  show  that  the  common  version  is  warrantable,  even  though  I  should 
admit  that  this  passage  is  capable  of  the  translation  of  my  opponent  If 
it  is  also  capable  of  mine,  it  cannot  stand  as  an  objection  against  me.  If 
the  word  can  have  its  ordinary  meaning  here,  without  any  force,  it  is  all 
my  case  requires.  But  I  do  not  stand  here,  merely  on  tlie  defensive ; 
I  found  proof  on  this  passage,  and  maintain  that  no  view  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  will  suit  this  passage,  but  that  of  our  version.  On  this 
ground,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  me,  and  I  will  sustain  it  I  refuse 
nothing  to  my  opponent  that  in  my  turn  I  demand  fi-om  him.  Truth  is 
my  only  object,  and  sternly  just  reasoning,  grounded  on  self-evident' 
principles,  is  my  only  reliance,  both  in  defence  and  attack. 

The  author  comes  next,  to  the  consideration  of  the  passages  that 
relate  to  the  baptbm  of  John,  Matt  iii.  1.  The  first  thing  he  quarrels 
with  is,  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  our  view  of  it,  as  it  regards  the  title 
of  the  Baptist  ''  Tie  dipper"  he  says,  *'  is  offensive,  not  merely  because 
it  is  strange,  but  especially  because  it  has  no  apparent  fitness  to  his 
work,  as  the  great  predicted  reformer  of  the  day."     On  this  I  remark, 

1.  This  is  a  most  unjustifiable  foundation  of  evidence  in  a  matter  that 
must  be  decided  sdely  by  the  testimony  of  language,  according  to  the 
legitimate  laws  of  interpretation.  The  meaning  of  what  is  said,  is  to  be 
determined  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  meaning  of  words,  ascertained 
by  the  occurrences  in  the  language  of  the  documents.  Our  business  is 
lo  examine  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  title,  not  to  speculate  on  what 
would  have  been  the  most  suitable  title.  I  am  quite  contented  to  learn 
from  the  word  of  God.  I  never  presume  to  dictate  to  it :  our  view  of 
fitness  is  no  ground  on  which  to  rest  faith. 

S.  This  is  a  most  hazardous  way  of  attempting  to  settle  the  questioii 
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If  it  shall  be  found  in  the  day  of  judgment,  that  the  meaning  of  this  title 
is  what  this  writer  represents  as  so  unsuitable  and  improper,  ia  it  a  light 
thing  to  find  folly  in  the  Divine  wisdom  t  The  Spirit  of  wisdom  calls 
him  John  the  Bq>tist ;  if  this  is  John  the  dipper,  then  this  writer  rebukes 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  employing  an  unsuitable  title  to  designate  the  office 
of  John.  Is  it  becoming,  is  it  wise,  to  risk  such  obeenrationsT  Will 
men  never  cease  to  teach  the  Almighty  ? 

3.  This  observation  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  impious.  How  is  it  that  the 
writer  did  not  perceive  that  even  had  John  been  called  the  purifier,  the 
title  must  refer  to  the  rite,  and  not  to  spiritual  purification  ?  It  was 
as  a  baptizer,  not  as  a  great  reformer,  that  John  had  his  title,  whatever 
may  be  supposed  its  import  Did  John  purify  any  man  from  sin  t  This 
is  as  rank  Puseyism  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  cave  of  the  Pythones 
in  Oxford. 

''It  is  surely  more  likely,"  says  the  writer,  "that  John  and  his 
disciples  would  select  a  name  that  would  express  what  was  ^iritual, 
than  one  that  would  express  only  what  was  sensible."  Is  it  not  strange 
to  astonishment  that  he  could  venture  such  a  ^)eculation,  with  the  wora 
circumcision  before  his  eyes  ?  Did  this  word  express  what  was  spiritual, 
or  what  was  sensible  ?  A  volume  of  such  assertions  would  not  form  the 
shadow  of  an  argument 

How  John's  title  was  originally  conferred,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
whatever  way  he  got  it,  we  know  it  only  is  the  title  by  which  he  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration.  But  whether  the  title  is  Divine  or 
human,  the  argument  from  the  word  is  perfectly  the  same.  The  title  It 
from  the  ritual  service. 

It  is  most  lamentable  that  a  dissenter  should  speak  of  tke  spiritual 
portion  of  John's  work.  Did  the  spiritual  work  belong  to  Johnt  If 
John  was  a  spiritual  purifier,  then  baptism  is  salvation. 

4.  But  did  the  writer  forget  that  TertuHian,  and  a  multitude  of 
translators,  have  designated  John  by  the  very  title  supposed  to  be  so 
unsuitable  and  offensive  ?  Here  fact  refutes  theory.  Can  demonstration 
be  stronger  t    John  the  dipper  was  the  usual  title  of  the  prophet. 

**  The  term  baptize,"  says  the  writer,  *'  is  used  alone,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  names  of  places.  Why  dost  thou  baptize?  John  was  baptizing 
at  the  downs,  at  Bethany,  at  Enon.  Now  terms  denoting  a  definite  end 
may  with  propriety  be  thus  used,  but  not  terms  denoting  a  general  mode 
of  action." 

This  has  an  appearance  of  profound  philology ;  but  it  is  an  appearance 
only  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  effect  of  the  principle  of 
grammatical  appropriation.  When  a  word  is  appropriated  to  a  rite,  the 
frequency  of  its  application  when  speaking  on  the  subject  enables  us  to 
use  it  with  an  ellipsis  of  the  words  usudly  connected  with  it  in  other 
cases.  The  thing  is  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  the  conversation  of  every 
day,  that  I  am  surprised  that  any  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
philosophy  of  language,  should  overlook  it.  Should  any  person  but  a 
priest  anoint  a  sick  person  with  oil  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  every  Roman 
Catholic  would  ask  him,  Why  do  you  anoint  ?  He  would  not  think  it 
necessary  in  order  to  be  intelligible,  to  say,  Why  do  you  anoint  dying 
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persons  with  oil,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  as  joo  are  not  a  priest  '^ 
Indeed  every  trade  and  every  workshop  exemplify  this  process  every  day, 
though  it  is  so  Strang  to  this 'Biblical  critic.  But  it  is  strange  that  the 
writer  did  not  perceive  that  the  word  circumcise  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Can  we  not  say,  Why  do  you  circumcise  ]  lf%y  do  you  cut  around? 
Here  the  philosophy  of  this  critic  would  object,  "  terms  denoting  a  gen- 
eral end  may  with  propriety  be  thus  used,  but  not  terms  denoting  a  gen- 
eral mode  of  action."  The  word  drcumcisum,  then,  cannot  signify  to 
cttf  around,  but  it  must  signify  to  purify. 

The  word,  baptize,  whatever  may  be  supposed  its  signification,  was 
appropriated  to  the  Christian  rite,  and  in  that  meaning  it  may  be  used 
in  the  manner  objected  to,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  and  with  the  most 
lucid  perspicuity.  Indeed  even  purify  itself,  had  it  been  appropriated 
to  this  ordinance,  would  be  subject  to  the  same  law.  In  the  question, 
Why  dost  thou  purify  t  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  "  thy  disciples  with  water, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  washing  away  of  their  sins." 

"  This  word,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  so  associated  with  the  terms  be- 
longing to  reliffion,  that  it  is  highly  probable  the  accordance  of  signih- 
cation  was  such  as  to  favour  the  union.  Jesus  having  been  dipped  and 
praying,  is  felt  at  once  to  be  incongruous." 

Here  again  circumcision  destroys  the  philosophy  of  the  critic.  Could 
it  not  be  said  of  a  proselyte  of  Judaism,  "  having  been  circumcised  he 
prayed  ?"  Whenever  a  modal  word  is  appropriated  to  a  rite,  it  designates 
that  rite  in  every  reference,  and  the  appropriation  supplies  what  is  neces- 
sary. When  it  is  said,  "  Jesus  having  been  immersed,  prayed,"  it  is  as 
well  known  that  the  immersion  relates  to  the  rite,  as  that  prayer  waa 
offered  to  God. 

"  The  contrast  made  between  the  baptism  with  water,"  says  the  writer, 
''  and  the  baptism  with  a  holy  influence  and  with  fire,  would  alonf>  indi- 
cate the  meaning  of  the  word.  Fire  is  commonly  employed  in  the  Bible 
as  emblematical  of  the  means  of  destruction." 

1.  This  observation  is  founded  on  the  same  erroneous  view  of  f.gura* 
tive  language,  on  which  Wiseman  rests  his  defence  of  transubstantiation. 
A  figurative  application  of  a  word  needs  resemblance  only  to  justify  it : 
it  disdains  the  sanction  of  precedent 

2.  Even  when  fire  is  to  bum,  the  thing  subjected  to  it  inay  not  be 
destroyed,  but  rendered  more  valuable.  Were  not  some  things  under 
the  law  purified  by  passing  through  fire  ?  And  when  Christians  are  inn 
mersed  in  the  fire  of  afiliction,  they  are  not  destroyed ;  they  lose  nothing 
but  their  dross. 

3.  1  care  not  what  the  writer  may  understand  by  the  baptism  of  fire. 
Let  it  be  the  fire  of  persecution,  of  affliction,  even  of  hell,  the  emblem  is 
aoitable.    Immersion  in  fire  is  intelligible,  both  literally  and  figuratively. 

**  The  words  of  John,"  says  the  writer,  **  were  addressed  to  an  as!«;m- 
bly  of  thoae  who  would  believe  in  Christ,  and  of  those  who  would  rt.ject 
him.  It  was  not  true  that  all  would  be  baptized  with  a  sacred  influence. 
It  is  more  likely,  therefore,  that  the  two  bq>tisms  had  a  correspoiiding 
reference  to  the  two  classes  of  which  his  audience,  and  the  whole  Jvwish 
nation,  consisted,  than  that  both  should  relate  to  the  one  smaller  portion." 
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1.  John's  saying,  I  baptize  you^  addressing  the  people  in  general, 
not  imply  either  that  he  baptized  the  whole  nation,  or  the  whole  of  tlie 
present  audience.  Therefore,  when  he  says  of  Jesns,  he  shall  bapHxe 
vou,  it  is  not  implied  that  Jesus  baptized,  in  any  sense,  either  the  whole 
Jevash  nation,  or  the  whole  of  John's  present  audience. 

2.  This  phraseology  imports  merely  that  John  baptized  those  of  the 
Jews  who  became  his  disciples ;  therefore  the  same  phraseology  implies 
when  spoken  of  Jesus,  that  he  baptized  those  among  the  Jews  who 
became  his  disciples.  This  corresponds  both  with  fact  and  with  phra- 
seology. 

3.  The  author's  exposition  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  He  makes 
Christ's  baptism  one  baptism,  and  two  baptisms.  If  it  refers  to  the 
whole  nation,  purified  by  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  it  includes 
both  classes.  In  this  light,  it  has  no  reference  to  baptism  in  any  view. 
Baptism  does  not  represent  the  purification  of  the  Jewish  nation,  nor 
of  any  nation ;  but  the  purification  of  sinners  individually,  from  their 
own  sins. 

If  there  are  two  baptisms,  one  for  one  class,  and  another  for  another, 
then  how  can  it  be  the  one  baptism  that  purifies  the  nation?  The  class 
that  has  the  baptism  of  this  sacred  infiuence,  has  not  the  baptism  of  fire; 
yet  it  is  the  baptism  of  fire  that  separates  the  pure  from  the  impure ;  and 
both  must  be  immersed  in  the  trying  fire. 

4.  There  are  not  two  classes  in  these  baptisms.  The  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  baptism  of  fire,  belong  to  the  same  persons.  "  He  shall 
baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire."  Every  person  who  has  the  one 
baptism,  has  the  other. 

"  The  collecting  the  wicked,"  says  the  writer,  "  and  the  burning  of 
the  chaff,  are  described  as  the  purifying  of  the  threshing-floor."  Even 
this  is  not  a  correct  explanation  of  the  figure.  It  is  the  separation  of 
the  chaff  firom  the  wheat ;  not  the  collectingof  the  wheat,  and  the  bum* 
ing  of  the  chaff,  that  is  the  purification.  The  collecting  of  the  wheat, 
and  the  burning  of  the  chaff,  do  not  take  place  even  at  the  same  time 
with  this  purification.  But  what  has  this  figure  to  do  with  baptism  t 
The  separation  of  Israel  afler  the  spirit,  from  Israel  afler  the  flesh,  was 
a  purging  of  the  threshing-floor ;  but  this  is  quite  a  different  purifies* 
tion  from  that  which  is  represented  by  the  ordinance  of  Christ  So  far 
from  being  the  baptism  of  Christ,  this  purification  has  not  the  same 
emblem  with  the  baptism  of  Christ.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  destruction 
of  the  unbelieving  Israelites  that  is  the  purification  of  the  figure. 
There  is  nothing  right  in  this  explication  of  the  figurative  language  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  purgation  of  the  nation  might  have  taken  place, 
had  there  been  no  such  ordinance  as  baptism ;  and  baptism  would  have 
been  the  same,  had  Israel  been  all  believers,  and  needed  no  national 
purgation. 

"  The  baptism  of  a  number  of  persons,"  he  continues,  **  is  confined 
to  the  cleansing  of  a  threshing-floor."  Now  where  is  the  compan«on 
to  be  found  ?  The  baptism  of  a  number  of  persons  is  not  compared 
to  a  threshing-floor.  Nothing  like  this  is  said.  The  separation  of  the 
natural  and  spiritual  Israel,  is  compared  to  the  winnowing  of  grain; 
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bat  tAere  is  no  comparison  at  all  between  baptism  and  the  deanying  of 
a  tbreshing-flcKHT.  It  is  astonishing  that  writers  Will  leave  themselves 
open  to  detection  and  rebuke,  by  such  reckless  assertions.  Would  any 
lawyer,  even  on  a  case  of  life  and  death,  put  it  in  the  power  of  hu 
opponent,  to  charge  him  with  so  serious  a  misrepresentation,  in  reason- 
ing from  a  written  document?  I  would  let  the  honour  of  revelation 
itself  suffer,  rather  than  undertake  to  protect  it  by  such  an  asseveration. 
Let  baptism  be  reasoned  out  of  the  world,  rather  than  uphold  it  by  such 
reasons 

The  question  put  to  John,  has  no  reference  either  to  the  mode  or  to 
the  nature  of  the  ordinance.  Whatever  had  been  the  thing  done  by 
him,  which  was  not  in  obedience  to  the  ceremonial  law,  would  equally 
bave  given  occasion  to  the  question.  They  questioned  his  authority, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  persons  whom  they  expected 
Had  he  been  such  a  person,  whether  he  dipped,  or  sprinkled,  or  poured, 
would  never  have  been  questioned.  If  he  was  not  one  of  the  persons 
expected,  why  did  he  introduce  among  the  Jews  anything  not  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  Moses? 

*'  But  dipping  the  multitudes  into  the  Jordan,"  says  he,  **  would  be  an 
act  of  itself  requiring  explanation."  If  the  person  were  recognised  or 
commissioned  by  God,  would  his  mode  of  practising  a  rite  be  questioned  ? 
If  he  were  not  recognised,  not  the  mode  of  the  rite,  but  the  rite  itself, 
would  be  questioned. 

The  difficulty  found  in  the  number  baptized  by  John,  is  not  worthy 
of  a  moment's  consideration.     It  is  capable  of  many  solutions. 

1.  If  John  requires  more  time  for  his  work,  I  shall  lengthen  his  com- 
mission. How  long  he  entered  on  his  work  before  our  Lord  entered  on 
his,  I  will  allow  noUiing  but  inspiration  to  determine.  I  care  nothing 
for  haman  conjectures  and  probabilities. 

3.  There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that  John  baptized  all  personally. 
He  miffht  have  employed  the  instrumentality  of  others  along  with  him- 
self. Indeed,  without  any  reference  to  the  difficulty,  I  perceive  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  John  declined  assistance  in  the  work  of  baptism. 
Christ's  baptism  is  snrdy  equally  important :  Christ  baptized  none ;  Paul 
baptized  but  few ;  and  if  the  converts  made  by  the  brethren  scattered 
by  the  persecution,  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  were  baptized  at  all,  they 
BUiat  have  been  baptized  by  unofficial  brethren.  That  Puseyism,  which 
is  now  so  general,  even  among  dissenters,  has  not  a  vestige  of  authority 
ill  the  practice  of  the  first  churches.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  preach 
the  Qospel,  which  is  a  higher  privilege  than  baptizing;  and  every  Chris* 
tian  man  has  a  right  to  baptize  believers. 

This  writer,  indeed,  tells  us  that,  "  It  should  be  remarked  that  it  is 
expressly  stated,  that  the  people  were  all  baptized  by  him ;  not  by  his 
disciples."  No  such  thing  is  expressly  stated.  Where  is  it  expressly 
stated,  "not  by  his  disciples?"  I  am  astonished  at  such  assertions. 
We  are  told  that  "  Herod  laid  hold  of  John,  and  bound  him,  and  put 
faim  in  prison."  Did  Herod  do  this  himself?  Did  he  perform  the 
vnurk  of  a  constable?  The  conversation  of  every  hour  exemplifies  this 
phraseology* 
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3.  It  is  not  necessarjr  that  the  number  of  those  baptized  by  Joka 
should  be  so  great,  as  stated  by  this  writer.  The  language  of  hyperbole 
is  not  capable  of  arithmetical  calculation.  The  writer,  with  great  can* 
dour,  admits  that  the  language  "  need  not  be  understood  as  meaning 
every  individual ;  but  it  must  be  interpreted  in  reference  to  the  larger 
portion  of  the  population."  Now,  if  the  bankrupt  put  himself  into  my 
hands,  I  will  oblige  the  creditor  to  compound  for  a  much  smaller  sum. 
This  is  a  new  law  of  hyperbole.  Where  is  it  found  7  On  what  is  it 
grounded  ?  It  is  a  mere  figment,  unauthorised  by  any  principle.  To 
justify  a  hyperbole,  I  maintain,  it  is  not  necessary  that  truth  should 
extend  to  the  lar^r  portion.  When  the  evangelist  says,  **  And  there  are 
also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did ;  the  which,  if  they  should  be 
written  every  one,  I  suppose  tb&t  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  should  be  written,"  must  fact  extend  to  the  larger  portion 
of  the  literal  amount? 

4.  Every  hyperbole  must  be  limited  by  impossibility ;  it  cannot,  in 
any  case,  be  extended  beyond  what  is  possible.  It  cannot  oblige  John, 
then,  to  baptize  in  a  certain  time,  more  than  can  in  that  time  be  baptized. 

5.  Were  the  thing  asserted  admitted,  according  to  the  modal  meaning 
of  the  word,  to  be  impossible,  to  assign  another  meaning,  not  in  proof, 
would  not  relieve  Christians  from  the  difficulty.  The  infidel  might  justly 
object  to  such  a  solution.  "  I  deny,"  he  might  say,  **  that  the  word  has 
the  meaning  that  you  allege.  The  assertion,  then,  is  a  falsehood." 
This  objection,  then,  is  the  objection  of  an  infidel.  Were  it  a  just 
objection,  it  would  not  give  the  word  another  meaning.  It  bears  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Scriptures,  not  on  their  interpretation.  Should 
a  man  report  that  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  all  the  people  are  immersed; 
and  when  challenged,  should  defend  himself  by  saying,  that  he  meant 
that  they  were  sprinkled  with  holy  water;  would  his  interpretation 
relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  falsehood  ?  And  immerse  does  not  more 
uniformly  signify  dip  in  English,  than  does  baptizo  in  Greek.  The 
evangelist,  then,  cannot  be  justified  by  such  interpretation.  If  John  did 
not  immerse  his  disciples,  the  narrative  of  the  evangelist  is  false. 

6.  At  this  distance  of  time  there  may  be  in  Scripture  records  many 
difficulties  apparently  incapable  of  solution,  that  after  all  may  be  per- 
fectly true.  We  never  give  up  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  for  such  diffi* 
culties,  and  we  never  solve  them  by  denying  the  authenticated  meaning 
of  words. 

7.  The  great  difficulty  in  performing  immersion  is  altogether  un* 
founded.  Any  way  of  putting  the  person  under  water  is  equally  an 
immersion,  and  equally  an  emblem  of  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  and  his  people  with  him.  There  is  no  need  of  dramatic 
representation.  Indeed  there  is  no  uniform  way  of  burial.  There  can 
be,  then,  no  propriety  in  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  custom  of  any 
nation  in  committing  the  body  to  the  earth.  Whether  the  person  is 
immersed  on  his  back,  or  his  face,  or  by  sinking  directly  downwards,  is 
perfectly  the  same  as  to  baptism.  The  easiest  way  is  preferable ;  and 
in  deep  water  to  press  the  person  down,  or  forwards,  may  be  done  with 
the  greatest  convenience.    Instead  of  keeping  John  the  Baptist  ten  hours 
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cva'y  day  ia  the  water,  I  will  not  oblige  him  io^  into  the  water  at  all : 
be  might  have  stood  on  the  brink.  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  indeed, 
went  both  into  the  water,  and  in  many  cases  this  may  be  still  necessary ; 
but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  This  case,  howerer, 
has,  in  the  Divine  wisdom,  been  recorded  to  confound  obstinacy. 

With  respect  to  delicacy,  it  would  be  easy  from  the  law  of  M«ees  to 
make  a  comparison  with  this  rite ;  but  J  do  not  design  to  defend  an 
ordinance  of  God  from  such  a  charge.  I  prove  God's  law  from  his  own 
word.    He  who  charges  it  with  indelicacy,  charges  God  himself. 

The  author  thinks  that  an  immersion  with  garments jon  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  purification.  Does  he  forget  that  in  ttieir  purifications, 
the  Jews  were  sprinkled  on  their  garments?  Is  he  not  aware  that 
Josephus  represents  the  female  Essenes  as  bathing  with  their  garments 
on ;  and  the  males  as  covered  with  a  veil  or  girdle  round  the  waist  ? 
Does  not  Herodotus  represent  the  Egyptian,  after  touching  a  swine,  as 

eunging  immediately  into  a  river  with   his  garments  on?    Do  not 
^man  Catholics  continually  purify  by  sprinkling  on  the  people  with 
their  garments  on  ? 

The  writer  has  an  argument  from  the  probable  want  of  conveniences 
for  immersion.  Does  he  really  think  that  the  Scripture  history  must 
give  an  account  of  such  things  ?  Must  we  go  back  eighteen  centuries 
lo  find  a  change  of  raiment,  &c.?  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  inquiries 
oif  this  kind.  I  prove  that  they  were  immersed, — -I  care  not  from  what 
•oarces  they  had  suitable  conveniences.  Would  any  one  think  of  making 
such  an  objection,  if  the  narrative  respected  even  modern  times,  and 
asserted  immersion  7 

Section  VII. — ^Prepositions  Construed  with  the  Verb. — ^The 
author  comes  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  prepositions  construed  with 
this  verb.  He  tells  us,  **  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  most  critics, 
m  has  the  signification  of  at,  and  apo  o^from.  Apo  rarely  has  the  sense 
isimU  0^  but  01  very  frequently  has  the  sense  of  tit.  A  few  instances  of 
the  signification  of  at  and  from  are  given  below.'' 

Whatever  may  be  the  testimony  of  critics,  I  deny  that  en  ever  signifies 
of;  and  it  never  has  been  argued  by  me' that  in  the  cases  that  refer  to 
baptism,  apo  must  signify  out  of.  When  the  writer,. then,  grants  that 
the  preposition  rarely  has  this  signification,  he  grants  me  more  than 
I  wiU  accept  I  deny  that  it  ever  signifies  out  of  I  shall  not  force  the 
word  to  do  more  Ux  me  than  what  it  can  do  honestly.  But  let  us  first 
attend  to  the  preposition  m.  In  a  note  the  writer  gives  us  a  number  of 
examples,  in  which  he  alleges  that  it  siffnifies  at.  Now  I  dispute  this 
with  respect  to  every  instance  that  he  has  alleged.  En  in  Greek  no 
more  signifies  at,  than  does  in  English  the  preposition  in.  We  can  as 
often  convert  in  and  at  as  the  Greeks  could  en  and  para,  or  epi.  We 
may  often  say  indifferently,  at  a  place  or  in  a  place ;  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  in  such  cases  tn  signifies  at,  or  that  at  signifies  in.  The  pre- 
positions have  always  their  own  characteristic  meaning ;  while  in  cases 
innumerable  they  may  be  substituted  for  each  other. 

The  first  instance  which  he  alleges  of  en  in  the  sense  of  at,  is  in  the 
2K  43 
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phrase  en  Trtne^  which  occurs  sereral  tunes  in  Homer.  At  TVdy,  saji 
the  writer, — in  Troy,  saj  I.  But  I  shall  be  asked,  How  was  it  tii  Troyt 
Did  they  fight  within  the  walls  of  the  cityt  No,  but  ererj  one  who 
knows  anyUiing  of  such  matters,  knows,  that  the  district  around  a  city 
was  always  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  the  city.  The  name  of  the  city 
was  ^tietk  to  the  whole  adjoining  country.  I  can  demonstrate  this,  e?en 
with  respect  to  this  instance,  as  clearly  as  ever  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion was  demonstrated.  Does  not  Homer  call  the  city  **  the  fertile 
Troy  V*  Was  it  within  the  walls  that  it  was  fertile  ?  Was  it  not  the 
country  about  th^  city  that  was  fertile!  The  (yrecian  heroes,  then,  who 
fell  near  wind-swept  Ilium,  fell  in  Troy.  Now  this  criticism  will  apply 
to  his  examples  from  e?ery  city. 

The  next  example  is  from  Homer  also-^cii  pruio  rmno,  literally,  **  in 
the  first  pole.''  The  place  where  the  pole  of  the  chariot  snapped,  was  in 
the  first  part  of  it.  I  think  the  phraseology  implies  that  there  were  two 
poles  joined  together,  as  the  topmast  is  joined  to  the  mainmast  of  a  ship, 
or  like  the  different  parts  of  a  fishing  rod.  But  wnatever  may  be  in  this, 
it  is  most  certain  that  it  is  in  the  first  pole  that  the  chariot  is  said  tohaye 
been  broken.  Besides,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  within  the  pole  that 
it  was  broken.  Ck>uld  the  pde  be  broken  outside  the  pdet  It  is  tii  iht 
first  pole,  not  at  the  first  pole.  At  the  first  pole  would  be  near  the  first 
pole,  and  would  be  in  the  second  pole,  or  second  part  of  the  pole. 

He  gives  another  example  from  Homer — the  spear  was  broken — fiit 
kaulo,  at  the  top.  At  the  tip,  or  at  the  point,  would  be  a  very  flood  tran^ 
lation,  according  to  our  idiom.  But  kaulos  does  not  signify  top;  it 
denotes  the  whole  blade,  or  metal  part  of  the  spear,  like  the  top  of  a 
halbert.  Now  it  was  not  at  this  part,  but  in  this  part,  that  the  weapon 
broke.  The  breach  may  have  been  in  any  part  or  the  blade,  from  the 
utmost  extremity  of  the  point  to  the  wooden  shaft  The  preposition  is 
used  altogether  in  its  own  primary  meaning. 

The  next  instance  is  the  ambuscade  represented  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles.  The  ambuscade  is  represented  as  placed  en  potamo,  **  at  the 
river,^  says  the  writer, — tit  the  river,  say  I.  It  was  within  the  banks  of 
the  river  that  the  ambuscade  lodged.  This  is  a  much  better  place  for  an 
ambuscade  than  the  bank  of  a  river ,^-especiaUy  as  they  lay  in  wait  for 
the  cattle  which  were  driven  to  drink  at  that  place.  Ck)wper  and  other 
translators  have  entirely  missed  the  meaning  of  this  passage.  The 
ambuscade  was  not  on  .the  banks  of  the  river,  but  within  the  banks. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  ensuing  battle,  in  driving  away  the  cattle, 
is  not  en  potomo,  but  p€ara  ochthas, — ^not  in  the  river,  but  at  the  banks 
of  the  river.  That  an  ambush  should  be  laid  in  such  a  place,  wiD  not 
startle  any  one  who  considers  the  account  given  by  Ulysses,  of  an  am> 
imscade  in  which  he  was  concerned  at  Troy :— - 


**  Approaching  to  th«  city's  IoAt  wall 
Through  the  thick  bunhrt  ind  the  reedi  that  firt 
The  hnlwnrkt.down  we  lay.  flat  Inlhe  nareh. 
Under  our  armp.    Then,  Aoreaa,  blowinf  loud, 
A  ruefVil  nicht  came  on.  frnnty  and  rharfed 
With  unnw  that  blanched  ua  thick  aa  mominir  r1aM« 
And  every  shield  with  ice  was  cryatallM  o*er.*' — Co 
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The  next  pumge  cited  bj  the  author  is  that  which  in  the  Iliad 
repreaenta  the  stopping  of  the  mules  and  horses  of  Priam  to  drink  en 
f9i»mi^  -in  ikt  rkftr^  as  he  went  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  redeem  the  body 
of  Hector.  The  preposition  has  here  strictly  its  usual  meaning — it  was 
ts  the  riyer  that  the  horses  drank.  According  to  our  idiom  we  may 
say  either  at  the  river,  or  tfi  the  river  ;  but  in  the  river  is  the  ^iom  of 
the  original,  and  it  b  literal  fact 

The  passage  next  cited  by  the  author  is  that  which  refers  to  Ulysses 
escaped  from  shipwreck,  and  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  He  has 
only  the  choice  whether  to  watch  all  the  rueful  night  en  poiomo — in  the 
river ^  or  to  ascend  the  acclivity.  But  why  in  the  river  t  Is  he  not  out 
of  the  river  1  Why  does  he  suppose  a  necessity  of  going  into  it  again? 
The  reason  is  obvious.  If  he  does  not  choose  to  ascend  the  acclivity 
and  go  into  the  wood  for  shelter,  and  make  a  leafy  couch,  he  must  lodge 
in  the  river  under  the  cover  of  its  banks.  It  is  not  at  the  river,  but  tit 
the  river  that  he  supposes  himself  to  watch.  On  the  bank  he  could 
have  no  shelter ;  in  the  river  he  would  have  the  shelter  of  the  bank. 
He  might  be  in  the  river,  yet  not  in  the  water :  all  within  the  banks  is 
the  river. 

The  daughter  of  the  king  of  Phsacia  is  said  to  have  stopped  her  car, 
en  proiheraisi,  in  the  vestibule.  The  word  includes  the  whole  court  be- 
fore the  gate.     It  is  not  a/,  but  in. 

The  next  instance  brought  forward  by  this  writer  to  prove  that  en 
•ometimes  mgnifies  of,  is  eit  prockoes  potomou,  translated  by  him,  **At 
the  mouth  of  the  river."  But  it  is  better  translated  by  Gowper,  "  Within 
the  eddy-whirling  river's  mouth." 

The  next  is  from  Herodotus,  translated  by  this  writer,  **  A  city  at 
tbe  Euxine  sea."     But  this  translation  misses  the  whole  spirit  of  the 

eirase.    The  city  is  said  en  Euxino  ponto  maUsta  kakeimtnan^  the  city 
y  almost,  or  very  much,  in  the  Euxine  sea. 

The  sea-fiffht  en  Krupo^  in  Cyprus,  is  to  be  understood  like  the 
phrase,  '*  in  Troy."  The  sea  about  Cyprus  may  be  called  Cyprus.  We 
could  employ  the  same  idiom.  In  like  manner,  the  Greeks  are  said  to 
Gooquer  the  Persians  in  Salamis.  Overthrown  in  Drebescus— not  at 
I>rebescus;  though  our  idiom  may  prefer  this  in  translation.  The  use 
of  the  word  in  reference  to  towns  and  islands  may  be,  in  every  instance, 
accounted  for  by  what  has  been  observed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Troy.  The  example  from  Xenophon,  tn  the  Euxine 
sea,  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle  with  that  from  Hero- 
dotus. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  a  town  situated  in  a 
bason  of  the  sea,  as  fying  in  the  sea.  A  promontory  is  even  said  to  run 
into  the  sea.  Homer  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Achilles  as  prochouse,  on 
a  tall  promontory,  shooting  far  into  the  spacious  Hellespont  Odys. 
xxiv.  ^ 

Why  does  he  say  at  Gilgal,  1  Sam.  xv.  4  ?  Is  it  not  in  Gilgal  7  Does 
not  our  version  render  it,  tn  Telaim  ?  Why  does  he  say  at  the  brook, 
verse  5t  What  forbids  the  place  of  the  ambush  to  be  in  the  brook? 
Why,  at  the  brook,  1  Kings  xvii.  5  ?  Could  not  the  prophet  take  up 
his  residence  within  the  banks  of  the  brook?    Why,  at  the  comers  of 
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the  streets,  Matt.  vii.  5?  Does  ever  oor  idiom  fi^bid  im  the  comer  of 
the  BtreetB  7  Why,  tower  tU  SiJoam,  Lake  xiii.  4  T  What  objectkm 
can  be  to  in  Siloam]  Why,  at  the  treasury,  John  riiL  20 1  Why 
not,  tfi  the  treasury  1  On  the  right  hand  is  as  suitable  to  our  idiom  as 
at  the  right  hand.  In  the  right  hand,  is  in  the  region  or  place  to  the 
right 

Schleusner  adds  other  examples  of  this  significatioii,  which  are  not 
more  to  the  purpose.  Standing  in  the  holy  place^  Matt  ixiv.  15^  he 
understands  as  referring  to  the  Roman  army  brought  forward  to  the 
city  and  temple;  but  this  conceit  desenres  no  attention.  Whaterer 
may  be  the  holy  place  referred  to,  the  thing  referred  to  is  represented 
as  standing  m  it  In  the  tem^de,  John  x.  /^,  he  understandiu  nigh  the 
temple,  namely,  in  the  porch  of  Solomon.  But  this  whim  u  not  only 
wanton,  but  absurd.  The  porch  of  Solomon  is  here  conndered  as  a 
part  of  the  temple.  Jesus  walked  in  the  temple,  in  that  part  of  it  called 
Solomon's  porch. 

In  short,  though  this  preposition  may,  according  to  oiir  idiom,  be 
frequently  translated  at,  such  cases  are  always  capable  of  analysis 
according  to  the  proper  meaning.  When  there  is  latitude  in  amy  phrase 
in  which  this  preposition  is  tised,  the  latitude  is  always  in  the  regimen. 
This  is  a  point  which  all  the  grammarians  seem  to  have  overloc^Led. 

But  even  where  lexicographers  and  grammarians  allege  at  as  one  of 
Its  primary  meanings,* they  never  apply  it,  when  the  common  meaning 
will  serve ;  it  is  reserved  for  cases  which  are  supposed  not  to  admit  the 
strict  signification  of  the  word.  This  forms  no  apology  for  those  who 
apply  it  in  the  exigency  of  a  favourite  cause,  when  the  osaal  meaning 
would  apply.  Does  any  one  who  deserves  the  name  of  a  lexicographer 
or  grammarian,  understand  en  as  signifying  at  in  reference  to  the  phrase 
en  Iordane7  Here  the  preposition  is  not  only  capable  of  its  primary 
meaning,  but  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  always  construed  with  the  verb 
in  question.     Why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  this  instance  t 

The  writer  proceeds  next  to  give  some  examples  in  which  the  prep<v 
sition  ek  signifies  not  out  of,  but  from.  He  should  understand  that  in 
this  controversy  we  are  concerned  with  no  examples  except  such  as 
imply  the  motion  of  an  object  from  one  place  to  another.  Now,  of  such 
cases,  I  still  maintain  what  I  taught  on  this  subject  from  the'  beginning, 
that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  preposition  signifies  /rom— it 
always  means  out  of  In  Acts  viii.  39,  the  phrase  is  capable  of  no 
translation  but  out  of  the  water,  and  necessarily  implies  that  they  were 
in  the  water. 

But  though  it  does  not  concern  this  controversy,  I  dispute  the  philo- 
logy of  this  writer,  in  every  instance  which  he  has  alleged.  Even  in 
the  first  example,  ek  has  not  the  sense  o^  from,  "He  cut  the  hairs 
out  of  the  heads  of  the  lambs "  is  the  Greek  idiom,  which  we  would 
express  by  from.  Every  sound  philologist,  in  expounding  the  Greek 
phrase,  would  observe  that  out  of  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original. 
He  would  also  show,  that  this  is  as  agreeable  to  philosophical  principle 
as  our  idiom  from.  Out  of  respects  exterior  space  considered  horizon- 
tally, as  well  as  contrasted  with  interior.     When  we  say  a  man  comes 
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dofim  aui  of  the  hiUf  we  do  not  mean  that  he  was  in  the  howels  of  the 
earth.  Just  so  with  the  hairs  out  of  the  heads  of  the  lambs.  All  the  hair 
of  the  heads  of  the  Iambs  was  not  cut,  but  some  of  it  was  cut  out  of  the 
remainder.  Indeed,  to  cut  from  the  head  is  as  difficult  in  a  philosophical 
analysis.  JFrom  respects  not  the  cutting,  for  that  was  at  the  head ;  but 
the  removing  of  it  after  the  cutting.  It  was  cut  at  the  head,  and  then 
removed  from  the  head. 

Though  I  am  going  farther  than  the  cause  I  have  undertaken  requires^ 
yet  I  the  more  willingly  follow  the  writer  here,  for  the  sake  of  pointing 
out  to  my  readers  the  source  of  much  false  criticism,  which  affects  every 
subject  Critics  usually  proceed  upon  the  principle,  that  the  phrase 
which  our  idiom  requires  in  a  translation,  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
idiom  of  the  original.  But  idioms  are  really  different,  so  that  this  can* 
not  be  the  case.  An  idiomatic  phrase  in  one  language  cannot  be  exactly 
rendered  by  an  idiomatic  phrase  in  another ;  and  neither  of  them  ought 
to  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  other.  We  may  say,  to  cut  from,  when 
the  Qreeki  would  have  said,  to  cut  out  of;  bat  we  are  not  on  that 
account  to  explain  outofas  signifying  from,  more  than  we  are  to  explain 
from  by  out  of.  A  Greek,  for  instance,  criticising  on  the  principle  of 
this  writer,  in  comparing  the  English  translation  with  the  original, 
would  say,  "  Here  from  signifies  not  apo,  but  ek — it  is  not  from  the 
head,  but  out  of  the  head."  Why  should  he  say  so?  Because  he 
makes  the  English  idiom  conform  to  the  Greek,  just  as  this  writer 
makes  the  Gr^  idiom  conform  to  the  English.  Now  neither  idiom 
conforms  to  the  other ;  each  of  them  explains  on  a  different  principle^ 
and  has  a  different  signification,  while  they  both  are  fitted  to  fill  the 
same  place. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  next  example  alleged  by  this  writer.  We 
■ay,  from  head  to  foot ;  but  the  Greek  says,  out  of  the  head  into  or  unto 
the  feet  Homer  represents  one  of  his  slain  heroes  as  lying  on  the  field, 
covered  with  dust  and  filth,  ek  kephales.  Now,  we  translate  this  from 
hit  head;  and  from  this  the  writer  argues,  that  the  preposition  signifies 
Botottf  o/*,  but^^-^mi.  This  I  maintain  is  not  only  false  as  to  this  instance, 
but  if  KNinded  on  the  false  principle  above  explained.  It  obliges  the 
idiom  of  one  language  to  conform  to  that  of  another,  when  each  d[  them 
has  a  distinct  meaning,  while  they  are  fitted  to  fill  the  same  place  in 
their  respective  languages.  A  Greek  might  as  well  argue  from  this  ex- 
ample, that  from  signifies  out  of  as  this  writer  argues,  that  ek  signifies 
from.  Neither  idiom  is  to  conform  to  the  other,  while  each  of  them 
ranst  be  used  in  such  cases  for  the  other  in  translation.  And  witli  re> 
spect  to  the  philosophy  of  the  English  and  the  Greek  idioms,  the  laiter 
is,  in  this  instance,  the  most  exact  JFVom  head  to  feet  exactly  begins  at 
the  head,  without  including  any  part  of  it ;  out  of  commences  within 
the  head.  The  Greek  idiom  covers  the  fallen  hero,  head  and  feet ;  our 
idiom  literally  leaves  head  and  feet  uncovered. 

The  phrase  ek  genees,  we  translate  according  to  our  idiom,  from  his 

Urth,  but  it  is  in  Greek  idiom  out  of  his  birth.  The  disease  commenced 

within  the  period  mentioned.     The  Greek  idiom  is  more  philosophical 

Umui  oura*    The  phrase  cz  hmt  egenonto  Athenaioi,  is  literally,  <*  out  of 

2k2 
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the  time  the  Athenians  existed/'  The  point  of  time  referred  to  is  any 
point  within  the  period.  The  Greek  idiom  is  here  also  more  philoso- 
phical than  ours.  Snch  examples  prove  a  different  idiom,  not  that  the 
preposition  in  the  one  language  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  other. 
When  a  mountain  is  said  to  extend  out  of  one  sea  into  another,  its 
extremities  are  supposed  to  reach  into  each  sea.  Though  we  should  say 
from  sea  to  sea,  this  does  not  imply  that  the  Greek  phrase  b  exactly 
equivalent.  We  would  say,  fVom  Byzantium  to  Heraclea ;  the  Greeks 
said,  out  of  Byzantium  into  Heraclea.  We  commence  the  distance  of 
the  town,  the  Greeks  commence  it  within  the  town.  This  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  English  preposition  is  the  exact  translation  of  the  Greek.  In 
the  same  way,  with  respect  to  what  the  writer  translates,  **Jrom  the  dis- 
tant streams  of  Ethiopia."  **GoJram  my  presence;"  the  Greek  is,  "  Go 
out  of  my  presence."  And  our  idiom  will  bear  a  literal  translation. 
"They  descended  from  the  hill;"  Greek,  "out  of  the  hill."  They 
were  within  the  horizontal  space  called  the  hill.  The  Greek  is  more 
philosophically  exact.  "  Gather  figs  from  thorns;"  Greek,  out  o^ thorns. 
Is  it  not  literally  out  of  the  bush  that  they  were  gathered  ?  A  Greek, 
considering  from  as  the  translation  of  the  preposition  in  this  phrase, 
agreeably  to  this  writer's  philology,  might  allcm,  that  the  English  pre- 
position from  here  signifies  out  of  "A  hair  ^om  your  head ;"  Greek, 
"  a  hair  out  of  your  head."  And  we  can  say  the  same  thing.  Do  we 
not  say,  that  "  She  tore  the  hair  out  of  her  head  f  "  Hanging  from  hi^ 
hand ;"  Greek,  "  out  of  bis  hand."  The  Greek  is  philosophical,  the 
English  is  not.  The  hanging  object  is  partly  within  the  hand.  Is  it 
like  a  philologist  to  argue  from  different  idioms,  that  the  original  most 
conform  to  the  translation  ?  "  Ships  come  from  Tiberias ;"  Greek,  **  out 
of  Tiberias."  "  I  come  from  God ;"  Greek,  "  out  of  God."  ••  He 
arose  from  supper ;"  Greek,  **out  of  supper."  He  rose  and  came  out 
of  the  place  in  which  he  had  supped.  "  JVmm  the  chief  priests ;"  Greek, 
"out  of  the  chief  priests."  The  oflScers  referred  to  were  those  who 
were  in  attendance  on  the  chief  priests.  "  His  chains  fell  from  his 
hands ;"  Greek,  "  out  of  his  hands."  The  chain  must  have  been  fastened 
somewhere  within  the  part  of  the  body  which  the  word  hand  designates. 
An  antiquarian,  instead  of  making  the  Greek  idiom  eonfoirm  to  the 
English,  would  here  gain  some  information  with  respect  to  the  chain- 
ing of  criminals.  "  They  cast  four  anchors  from  the  stem ;"  Greek, "  oui 
of  the  stern."  And  our  idiom  wonld  exactly  translate  the  Greek.  "  We 
have  an  altar  from  which  they  have  no  right  to  eat  ,•"  Greek,  *•  out  of 
which."  And  is  it  not  within  the  table  that  the  meat  is  placed  for  eat- 
ing? Must  it  not,  then,  be  oftt  of  the  table  that  they  are  supposed  to 
take  the  food  laid  on  it?  Every  example,  then,  of  this  kind,  I  can 
easily  solve,  on  philosophical  principles,  in  perfect  uniformity  with  the 
proper  meaning  of  this  preposition.  Even  the  secondary  meanings  of 
the  preposition,  which  have  no  respect  to  either  motion  or  place,  may 
generally,  with  ease,  be  reduced  to  the  primary  meaning.  An  effect, 
for  instance,  is  supposed  to  proceed  out  of  its  cause,  and  the  thing 
formed  is  supposed  to  proceed  out  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed. 
Buty  in  reference  to  the  present  controversy,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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my  examplegy  eiuaeipi  such  as  express  the  motion  of  an  object  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  other  examples  I  have  noticed  for  the  sake 
of  overturning  a  false  principle  of  interpretation,  namely,  the  assumption 
that  the  idiom  of  our  language  must  be  a  perfect  equivalent  to  every 
idiom  which  it  translates. 

The  author  grants  that  apo  rarely  signifies  out  of.  But  I  will  not 
avail  myself  of  this  admission,  because  it  admits  what  is  not  true.  Had 
he  said  that  apo  is  sometimes  used  where  ek  is  more  usual,  or  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  either  may  be  used,  1  would  unite  in  the  affirmation. 
But  in  all  such  cases  each  of  the  prepositions  has  still  its  own  peculiar 
meaning.  I  may  say,  I  came  from  town,  or  out  of  town.  Does  this 
imply  that  from  and  out  of  are  perfectly  equivalent  in  any  instance  in 
Ei^lish  ?  Perfectly  the  same  is  the  case,  when  apo  and  ek  may  be  sub- 
otituted  for  one  another.  Grammarians  and  lexicographers,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  are  far  from  being  decisive  authorities  for  secondary 
meaning.  Schleusner  gives  dum^  whilst,  as  one  of  the  secondary  mean- 
ings of  the  preposition  en ;  and  ft,  if  for  another.  The  preposition  never 
has  any  appearance  of  such  signification.  It  is  the  multiplication  of 
meanings,  grounded  on  loose  views  of  the  laws  of  language,  that  has 
enabled  controversialists  to  prove  anything  they  choose  to  undertake. 

According  to  this  way  of  assigning  meanings  to  words,  en  may  be  said 
lo  signify  the  very  opposite  of  its  own  signification.  The  signification 
of  ek  may  be  given  to  en,  and  that  of  fit  to  the  opposite  e.k.  The  Greeks 
neak  of  drinking  in  a  cup,  and  out  of  m,  cup.  Here,  then,  we  may  say 
tnat  ek  signifies  at,  and  en  signifies  out  of  But  the  two  Greek  phrases 
do  not  express  the  same  idea,  though  they  may  be  used  for  the  same 
actions.  In  the  one  case  the  drinking  refers  to  the  liquor  as  contained 
within  the  cup,  in  the  other  to  the  liquor  as  proceeding  out  of  the  cup. 
Now  if  two  so  different  phrases  are  used  for  the  same  action  in  the  same 
langaage,  in  accordance  with  the  distinctive  meaning  of  the  words, 
much  more  may  this  be  the  case  with  respect  to  two  idioms  of  different 
languages  employed  to  express  the  same  thing. 

I  have  met  the  encounter  of  Socinians,  who,  without  the  least  scruple, 
degraded  anything  from  the  Scriptures  which  they  could  not  manage  to 
their  satisfaction.  But  criticism  so  licentious  as  that  which  is  employed 
to  evade  the  mode  of  this  ordinance,  I  have  never  witnessed  in  the  most 
reckless  Socinian.  The  word  itself  is  so  obviously  univocal,  that  an 
instance  of  its  use  cannot  be  produced,  irreconcilable  with  this  view ; 
vet  a  meaning  is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  it,  which  it  cannot,  in  a  single 
instance,  be  proved  to  have,  on  the  ground  of  difficulties  and  impossi- 
bilities  with  respect  to  its  established  meaning.  The  prepositions  en 
and  ek,  which  are  quite  decisive  in  their  testimony,  have  been  forced 
to  become  lax,  that  their  testimony  on  this  subject  may  be  evaded.  But 
even  if  the  authority  of  lexicographers  is  relied  on  as  asserting  a  rare 
tue,  why  should  a  rare  use  be  forced  on  any  of  the  words  in  this 
aitiiation  t  Why  should  a  rare  use  be  forced  on  both  of  them  7  Why 
riioald  they  have  this  rare  meaning  in  combination  with  a  word  which 
vsoally  signifies  immersion,  and  in  combination  with  what  they  usually 
aigiiify,  ta  and  md  oft    Why  ahoold  there  be  supposed  such  a       ~    ~ 
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conspiracy  in  all  the  words  in  combination,  to  deceive  tlie  reader  by 
leaving  their  usual  meaning,  and  assuming  a  rare  meaning? 

In  the  following  extract  we  have  one  of  the  most  astonishing  dedar*^ 
tions  that  I  ever  saw  on  paper  from  the  hand  of  a  disciple  of  Christ 
"If  it  were  asserted/'  says  the  writer,  **that  persons  went  imio  the 
water,  and  came  out  of  it,  it  could  not  be  justly  inferred  that  they  went 
in  to  be  dipped.  Where  shoes  were  not  worn,  the  necessity  of  frequently 
washing  the  feet,  might  naturally  make  that  a  part  of  a  ceremonial  or 
symbolical  washing.  It  was  so  used  by  our  Lord  when  he  washed  his 
disciples'  feet.  In  eastern  countries  it  is  c<»nmon  to  walk  into  the 
stream  to  wash  their  feet"  If  any  man  who  trembles  at  the  wcurd  of 
God,  and  thirsts  for  the  knowledge  of  it  as  to  this  ordinance,  does  not 
see  the  condemnation  of  this  observation  in  its  very  face,  I  should  never 
think  of  presenting  him  with  evidence.  I  cannot  c<Hiceive  how  it  can 
satisfy  any  conscience.  If  in  performing  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  we 
have  both  the  baptizer  and  the  baptiz^  in  the  water,  the  man  who 
cannot  see  proof  in  this  that  there  was  an  immersion  in  the  ordinance, 
appears  to  me  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  evidence.  Jesus  raised  the 
dead,  and  did  not  convince  his  enemies.  It  is  very  true  that  persons 
may  go  into  the  water  to  wash  their  feet,  and  for  a  thousand  other  pur*, 
poses.  But  here  the  going  into  the  water  was  for  the  purpose  of  the 
baptism.  But  is  any  washing  of  the  feet  mentioned  ?  Bqitism  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  here  be  the  reason  of  their  going  into  the  water. 
But  the  washing  of  the  feet  is  no  part  of  the  ceremonial,  because  it  is 
neithfr  here  nor  any  where  else  enjoined  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
baptism.  Should  it,  however,  have  been  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
baptism,  it  must  still  be  a  part  of  the  ceremonial.  Can  either  Pope  or 
Puseyite  abrogate  what  Christ  has  made  a  part,  a  symbolical  part  of  this 
ordinance  7  Such  an  argument  has  no  force  on  my  conscience.  I  am 
willing  to  observe  this  ordinance  in  any  way  that  can  be  proved  to  be 
the  original  mode ;  but  I  could  not  think  of  looking  Jesus  Christ,  my 
Master,  in  the  face,  and  say  to  him  at  the  same  time,  that  I  am  satiiafied 
with  this  argument  If  it  really  convinces  any  of  Christ's  disciples,  I 
leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  Christ. 

What  has  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  disciples  to  do  with  this  subject  t 
Was  this  connected  with  baptism  ?  Was  this  a  part  of  any  ceremonial ! 
Was  it  not  a  particular  symbolical  action  to  represent  a  general  prin- 
ciple ?  Besides,  did  our  Lord  take  the  disciples  to  a  river  in  order  to 
wash  their  feet?  Can  such  reasoning  merit  any  other  denomination 
tlian  that  of  evasion,  as  weak  as  it  is  wicked?  If  it  is  lawfril,  no  ordi- 
nance or  doctrine  of  Christ  could  afford  sufficient  proof.  Whaf  proof 
would  satisfy  the  mind  that  can  allow  itself  to  rest  on  such  arguments! 
Again  and  again  we  demand,  what  is  wanting  to  the  proof  that  baptism 
is  immersion  ?  Is  there  any  more  definite  word  to  denote  immersion  7 
Are  there  any  more  definite  prepositions  to  denote,  tit,  into,  and  out  off 
Can  it  be  shown  with  respect  to  any  word  in  the  Greek  language,  tnat 
there  are  more  numerous  and  decided  proofs  of  its  meaning,  than  those 
exhibited  in  proof  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question? 
:    To  the  argument  from  John  iii.  23,  the  author  repliea:  *'  First,  thai 
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the  name  Enon,  which  means  the  wells,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  ccmntryy 
favoar  the  opinion  that  poUa  hudata  denotes  many  streams,  rather  than 
one  large  connexion  of  water."  Let  the  origin  of  the  name  be  what 
he  alleges,  it  bears  not  his  conclusion.  AU  the  i^ringt  might  unite  in 
forming  one  collection. 

His  second  reason  is,  *<  That  the  water  was  necessary,  not  for  bap- 
tizing, but  for  drinking,  ordinary  washings,  cooking,  d&c." — necessary 
not  only  for  men,  but  for  asses  and  camels.  "  The  statement,"  he  says, 
"  that  John  was  peaching  at  Enon,  because  there  was  abundance  of 
water  there,  would  be  perfectly  proper." 

On  this  I  obsenre,  1.  Not  a  single  well — not  a  single  bowl  of  water 
was  necessary  for  preaching.  Had  the  whole  of  Judea  been  present  at 
one  sermon,  there  was  no  absdute  need  for  a  drop  of  water.  Our 
cypponents  seem  to  think  that  the  people  who  attended  John,  encamped, 
and  remained  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  remained  with  him  a  single  night;  there  was  no  neces* 
Bity  to  remain  a  moment  after  they  were  baptized.  As  for  the  asses 
and  camels,  they  exist  only  in  the  imagination ;  they  might  as  well 
allege  that  the  people  came  to  John  in  steam  carriages.  We  know  that 
the  people  followed  our  Lord  on  foot.  But  had  as  many  asses  and  camels 
attended  John  as  were  possessed  by  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  single  fountain ;  they  could  hare  watered  by  the  way. 
Every  candid  person  must  perceive  that  these  are  forced  reasons ;  they 
never  would  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  had  not  a  purpose  to 
aerve  by  them. 

2.  Jesus  preached  every  where  without  any  respect  to  the  convenience 
of  water,  and  to  greater  multitudes  than  came  to  John.  When  they 
oame  to  Jesus  to  the  most  distant  places  without  a  supply  of  food,  it  is 
evident  that  they  did  not  intend  to  make  a  long  stay.  Why  should  they 
stay  longer  with  John?  Jesus  usually  dismissed  the  multitudes  in  time 
to  go  to  their  lodgings ;  and  on  an  occasion  of  staying  later  than  usual, 
it  was  food,  not  water,  that  they  required.  John's  peculiar  work  was 
baptizing,  and  for  that  purpose  he  frequented  such  places  as  afforded 
the  best  facilities  for  performing  immersion  with  convenience.  It  could 
not  then  be  said  that  John  was  preaching  at  Enon  on  account  of  the 
water,  because  preaching  does  not  need  water. 

3.  The  use  of  the  water  here  is  not  left  to  conjecture ;  it  is  specifically 
mentioned :  it  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  baptism.  It  is  added,  alsu, 
by  the  evangelist,  '*  and  they  came  and  were  baptized."  Here  their 
eoming  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  hearing,  but  of  being  baptized.  Shall 
we,  then,  overlook  the  reasons  which  the  Holy  Spirit  dleges,  and  allege 
reasons  from  our  own  fancy?  Were  this  a  point  of  heathen  antiquity » 
there  never  would  have  been  a  question  on  the  subject.  Ah,  my 
brethren,  why  will  you,  by  your  traditions,  make  void  the  word  of  God  ? 

With  respect  to  the  words  in  the  original,  much  controversy  has  taken 

gaee  whether  they  ought  to  be  translated  much  water  or  many  wattrs. 
ither  of  these  will  serve  my  purpose  well  enough.   Neither  much  water 
nor  many  waters  could  be  necessary  for  either  preaching  or  sprinkling. 
The  argument  alleged  by  Baptists  from  the  performance  at  rivers,  the 
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author  answers  in  a  very  strange  way.  **  First,"  says  be,  **  that  the  ust 
of  running  water  was  expressly  enjoined  in  the  law  for  the  purifications 
performed  by  rorinkling,  &c."  What  has  this  to  do  with  Christian 
baptism?  Are^e  to  be  guided  in  the  ordinances  of  Christ  by  Jewish 
rites  ?  Is  it  not  monstrous  to  allege  that  it  was  the  practice,  both  among 
Jews  and  other  nations,  to  go  to  large  collections  of  water,  such  as  riven 
in  the  sea,  to  observe  purifications  which  needed  very  little  water  t 
Are  gross  superstitions  to  be  a  model  for  Christ's  ordinance!  If 
the  author  chooses  to  imitate  either  Jewish  or  heathen  superstitions^ 
let  him  follow  his  guide ;  but  let  him  not  allege  these  as  a  model  for 
Christian  baptism.  We  have  nothing  to  do  even  with  the  law  of  Moses. 
Yet  even  the  Mosaic  law  that  required  running,  that  is,  spring  water, 
did  not  require  to  perform  the  rite  either  at  the  river  or  at  the  fountain. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  writer  can  allege  that  the  inspired  messengers  of 
God  practised  baptism  as  a  sprinkling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers, 
from  a  view  of  the  sacredness  of  the  place  ?  No  wonder  that  the  Oxford 
divines  are  paving  a  holy  way  to  the  altar,  when  the  English  Inde- 
pendents speak  of  rivers  as  siured  places  for  the  performance  of  sacred 
sprinklings  on  their  banks.  Why  not  come  to  Lough  Dergh,  where  they 
can  be  made  drunk  with  sanctity  ? 

But  if  the  banks  of  rivers  were  at  first  chosen  by  the  inspired  servants 
of  Jesus  for  the  performance  of  sprinkling  in  this  instance,  why  is  not 
this  still  observed  ?  I  have  never  heard  that  the  London  Independents 
go  even  to  Old  Thames  to  perform  their  sprinklings  on  its  banks.  I 
declare  solemnly  that  if  I  met  this  allegation  in  a  detached  form  and 
unauthenticated,  I  should  fear  to  ascribe  it  to  any  friend  of  infant 
sprinkling ;  I  should  strongly  suspect  that  it  was  to  expose  the  cause 
that  it  pretended  to  defend.  It  is  Popery  and  Puseyism  to  suppose  thai 
any  place  on  earth  is  more  holy  than  another. 

If  ever  perverseness  was  perverse,  it  is  here.  If  we  drag  them  down 
to  the  water,  they  will  do  nothing  but  sprinkle  on  the  banks  from  their 
view  of  the  sacredness  of  the  place:  and  if  we  force  them  even  into  the 
water,  they  will  do  nothing  but  ceremonially  wash  their  feet.  Can 
anything  be  more  calumnious  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
than  to  allege  that  any  part  of  the  sacredness  of  an  (ordinance  should 
consist  in  the  place  where  it  is  performed?  Jerusalem  itself  is  not 
more  holy  than  Mount  Gerizim. 

Section  VHI. — ^The  author  makes  some  observations  on  the  difference 
between  baptisma  and  baptismos.  There  is  a  difference  in  words  of  thii 
different  formation ;  and  the  constant  use  of  the  former  for  the  ordinance 
of  Christ,  shows  that  the  Scriptures  recognise  the  difference.  But  this 
writer  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  the  difference  in  the  centre  of 
the  mark :  he  has  hardly  struck  the  hill  on  which  the  target  is  fixed. 
With  respect  to  baptisma,  he  says  that  this  form  <<  indicates  that  its 
signification  is  some  effect."  It  does  not  designate  an  effect  Baptisma 
is  not  the  effect  produced  by  baptismos ;  it  is  the  rite  performed  by  this 
act.  "  The  two  words,"  he  says,  "  differ  in  their  meaning,  as  do  the 
English  words,  an  immersing,  an  immersion,  a  purifying,  a  purification/ 
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The  words,  I  maintain,  do  not  differ  as  the  English  words  referred  tow 
Immersion,  instead  of  corresponding  to  baptisma,  corresponds  to  Ih^ 
iismos.  It  is  for  want  of  an  appropriate  English  formation  that  immer* 
Stan  is  used  as  the  translation  of  bttptisma  ;  and  when  the  participle  is 
used  as  a  substantiye,  it  can  translate  baptisma.  If  the  rite  is  spoken  of 
by  the  word  dip,  as  we  have  no  diption,  we  must  say  dipping.  We  have 
no  word  to  correspond  to  baptisma,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  or  the 
nature  of  the  ordinance.  Sprinkling  is  a  similar  formation  to  dipping. 
Perfusion  would  correspond  to  baptismos,  not  to  baptisma.  Purification 
itself  designates  the  act  as  well  as  does  immersion.  The  complaint 
against  the  one  word  stands  equally  against  the  other :  immersion  is  the 
act  of  immersing,  and  for  want  of  an  appropriate  formation,  we  must 
af^y  to  the  rite  the  word  that  denotes  the  act  And  if  the  rite  should 
be  called  purification,  the  same  process  takes  place.  No  philologist 
would  brincr  such  a  complaint  against  the  word  immersion  as  the  repre- 
sentative ot  baptisma. 

It  may  be  observed  also,  that  though  in  this  instance  the  Greek 
language  affords  us  a  distinct  formation  for  the  rite,  yet  it  does  not  so 
in  sJl  cases.  Besides,  even  in  that  language,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  having  one  formation  for  the  act,  and  another  for  the  rite,  the  rite 
may  be  designated  by  the  formation  that  signifies  the  act.  Josephus 
employs  baptismos,  the  word  that  signifies  the  act  for  the  rite,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  baptism  of  John. 

But  were  it  a  fact,  that  the  formation  of  the  word  immersion  is  not  an 
adequate  representative  of  the  Greek  formation,  and  that  the  term 
vmrification  were  free  from  this  objection,  what  would  this  prove  t 
Nothing  to  the  purpose :  it  would  affect  only  the  English  term,  and  not 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word.  It  would  prove  the  poverty  of  our 
language,  and  its  inadequateness  to  translate  the  Greek,  but  would  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  proof  about  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

'*  The  difference,"  says  the  writer,  "  between  baptismos  and  baptisma 
is,  that  the  former  denotes  an  act  that  is  transient,  the  latter  an  effect  for 
a  time  permanent"  How  can  this  be,  when  Josephus  employs  baptismos 
where  the  other  form  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  the  Greek 
Christians  ?  Was  not  Christ's  baptism  as  permanent  as  that  of  John  t 
Was  not  John's  as  transient  as  that  of  Christ?  But  baptisma  is  not 
an  effect  either  permanent  or  transient — it  is  the  rite.  Immersion  also, 
18  not  an  effect  either  transient  or  permanent,  but  an  act,  or  a  rite. 
immersing  and  immersion  do  not  differ  as  to  permanency. 

"  If  the  subject,"  he  tells  us,  '*  were  lefl  for  a  while  in  the  water,  then 
the  effect  would  be  rightly  called  an  immersion."  What  sort  of  philology 
is  this?  Is  not  the  immersion  the  act  of  immersing?  What  has  it  to 
do  with  the  length  of  time  that  the  subject  continues  in  the  state  of 
immersion  ?  The  effect  of  immersing  is  not  immersion.  The  effect  of 
immersion  must  be  something  of  which  immersion  is  the  cause.  How 
ean  he  say  that  immersion  applies  to  the  effect  of  a  continuation  in  the 
state  of  immersion,  when  every  one  knows  that  we  apply  the  word 
immerse  to  the  most  transient  act,  as  well  as  to  cases  in  which  the  sub* 
jsot  continues  in  a  state  of  immersion  ?    The  word  has  nothing  to  dd 
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with  the  efifect  produced  by  it,  or  the  state  of  the  thing  iaunersed.  "  The 
seoae  of  purifying"  he  contiuoes,  **  agrees  with  the  peculiarity  of  sense 
belonging  to  hjptismos ;  and  that  of  punfiaUian,  with  the  peculiarity 
of  sense  belonging  to  haptismaJ*  PunficatUm  corresponds  both  to  ^p- 
tistnos  and  baptisma.  We  have  no  other  word  for  the  rite  of  punficatioOi 
but  that  which  signifies  the  act. 

"  When  it  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to  his  bap- 
tism/' says  the  writer,  "  reference  obviously  is  made  to  what  he  did. 
But  in  other  places  it  appears,  that  this  word  is  used,  not  for  what  be 
did,  but  for  what  he  taught"  Can  a  word  ever  be  used  without  a 
reference  to  the  thing  signified  by  it?  What  is  the  thing  signified 
by  the  word  baptism  ?  Is  it  the  name  of  the  rite  ?  If  it  is  U^  name  of 
the  rite,  can  the  name  be  used  without  reference  to  the  ritet  Even 
if  the  name  is  purification^  it  must  have  a  reference  to  the  rite.  The 
author,  if  I  can  venture  to  expound  his  meaning,  seems  to  think  that  the 
word  baptism  is^sometimes  used  not  with  reference  to  the  rite,  but  to  the 
doctrine  connected  with  the  rite.  It  appears  to  me  absurd,  to  suppose 
that  the  name  of  a  rite  should  be  used  without  reference  to  the  rite.  But 
as  soon  as  a  word  is  appropriated  as  the  name  of  a  rite,  every  thing 
included  in  the  rite  will  be  referred  to  it  under  its  appropriated  name, 
whatever  the  name  may  signify.  The  writer  every  where,  seems  not  to 
be  aware  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  grammatical  appkropriation.  Are 
not  the  doctrines  implied  in  circumcision,  referred  to  circumcision  t 
Perfectly  the  same  thing  applies  to  every  appropriated  name.  This 
determines  nothing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  itself.  Now  we 
are  inquiring  not  about  the  doctrines  implied  in  this  rite,  but  about  the 
meaning  of  its  name.  Can  anything,  then,  be  more  useless  than  the 
assertion,  that  corporeal  purification  was  not  the  great  subject  of  John's 
preaching  ?  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  rite  which  he  practised  ?  "  The 
great  doctrine,"  he  continues,  "  taught  by  him  was,  the  necessity  of 
a  spiritual  purification."  Well,  does  this  say  that  the  name  of  the  rite 
which  he  practised  was  spiritual  purification  f  Does  this  forbid  that 
the  name  of  the  rite  should  be  immersion  ? 

The  writer  brings  out  his  point  even  by  mathematical  demonstration, 
in  the  following  words :  **  If  baptism  was  the  chief  theme  of  John's 
preaching,  and  it  is  so  described,  then,  because  repentance  also  was  the 
chief  theme,  baptism  and  repentance  coincide."  1.  Now  I  ask,  what 
does  he  understand  by  the  word  baptism  beret  Is  it  the  Christian 
rite?  If  so,  this  rite  is  repentance  and  salvation.  If  it  is  not  the 
Christian  rite,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  this  controversy,  for  we 
are  inquiring  about  the  Christian  rite.  2.  John  did  not  preach  repenU 
ance  as  a  baptism,  nor  baptism  as  a  repentance ;  but  baptism  as  impljw 
ing  repentance.  He  preached  the  baptism  of  repentance.  This  shows 
that  baptism  and  repentance  are  difi*erent  things.  3.  How  do  b^tism 
and  repentance  coincide  ?  It  must  be  in  a  sense  of  baptism— which 
excludes  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  otherwise  the  rite  is  a  part  of 
repentance.  If  it  is  in  a  sense  that  excludes  the  ordinance,  then  we  have 
aothing  to  do  with  it  in  that  sense :  our  inquiry  is  about  the  meaning 
.of  the  word,  as  the  name  of  the  rite.    If  a  person  will  give  the  namft 
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ef  baptism  to  repentance,  he  muat  be  left  with  other  fanatics  to  enjoy  his 
€mn  whim  4.  Repentance  may  be  imported  in  a  rite,  though  the  name 
of  the  ordinance  may  not  be  repentance.  5.  Repentance  and  purification 
are  not  the  same  thing,  though  they  are  essentially  connected.  If  bap- 
tism signifies  purification,  it  does  not  signify  repentance ;  if  it  signifies 
repentance,  it  cannot  signify  purification.  6.  With  much  better  reason 
it  might  be  said,  that  the  words  repentance  and  faith,  and  repentance 
and  sanctification,  coincide :  they  all  imply  each  other,  yet  they  are  all 
diffisrent.  But  the  word  repentance,  and  the  word  baptism^  do  not  coincide 
in  name,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  each  other.  Repentance  may 
exist  without  baptism,  and  baptism  without  repentance. 

"  Repentance,"  says  the  writer, ''  is  not  a  dipping,  nor  an  immersion, 
hot  it  is  a  purification."  The  words  dipping,  immersion,  purification^ 
most  be  taken  as  the  names  of  the  rite,  otherwise  the  observation  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Now  repentance  is  not  a  purification,  as 
that  term  is  the  name  of  a  rite,  more  than  it  is  immersion,  as  the  name 
of  the  same  rite.  '*  The  phrase  baptisma  metanoias,"  says  he,  **  might 
mean  either  the  corporeal  baptism,  connected  with  repentance,  or  the 
spiritual  baptism,  consisting  of  repentance."  .1.  The  phrase  baptism  of 
repaUance,  most  evidently  means  the  rite  which  is  performed  on  those 
who  profess  repentance.  No  one  can  mistake  thb,  who  looks  for  truth. 
Bat  if  any  one  will  be  ignorant,  let  him  be  ignorant  The  baptisms 
onder  the  law  were  for  ceremonial  purifications;  but  the  baptism  of 
John,  and  of  our  l^ord,  imply  spiritual  purification  in  those  who  receive 
them.  2.  The  writer  makes  repentance  and  spiritual  baptism  coincide; 
the  Bpiritual  baptism,  then,  of  repentance,  is  the  repentance  of  repentance. 
8.  This  exposition  excludes  the  rite  of  baptism  altogether  from  the 
preaching  of  John.  He  preached  only  repentance,  if  the  baptism  of 
repentance  is  nothing  but  repentance. 

But  even  granting  that  the  phrase  "  baptism  of  repentance"  has  no 
reference  to  baptism  as  a  rite,  does  this  imply  that  the  word  baptism,  in 
reference  to  the  rite,  must  signify  purification,  or  that  it  cannot  signify 
immersion  t  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  in  any  point  of 
view.  "  ApoUos,"  he  tells  us,  **  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
being  acquainted  only  with  the  baptism  of  John.  If  only  acquainted 
with  the  dipping  of  John,  he  would  have  been  little  fitted  for  the  office 
of  a  religious  instructor."  Would  Apollos  have  been  a  more  competent 
religious  instructor,  on  the  supposition  that  the  rite  had  been  called  pu^ 
rifieation  f  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  word  baptism  here  refers  to  the  rite 
Of  baptism,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  But  the  writer, 
as  usual,  errs  from  inattention  to  the  effect  of  appropriation.  The  bap- 
tism of  John  includes  every  thing  included  in  John's  commission,  and 
implied  in  the  rite  which  he  practised.  Does  not  the  apostle  Paul  speak 
in  the  same  way  about  preaching  circumcision  1  The  baptism  of  John 
must  surely  be  the  baptism  which  John  preached.  The  rite,  then,  must 
be  referred  to,  whatever  may  be  its  name. 

SBcnoN  IX.-»Author'b  Explication  op  the  Passages  which  rb» 
TO  Christian  Baptism. — ^The  author  comes  next  to  the  examination 
2L 
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of  the  panages  which  refer  to  Christian  baptism.  The  first  to  which  he 
refers  is  Jolm  iii.  25, 26.  ^  What  is  called  a  purifying  in  the  twenty-fifth 
verse,  is  called  a  bctpHxing  in  the  twentj-Aixth  verse."  The  lesson  which 
I  gave  to  President  Beecher  on  this  allegation,  seems  to  have  had  its 
proper  effect  on  this  writer ;  for  he  grounds  no  argument  for  identity  of 
meaning  on  this  fact.  But  he  derives  evidence  firom  the  passage  on  am^ 
ther  ground.  "  Neither  in  this  passage,"  says  he, "  nor  in  one  of  all  the 
passages  which  mention  Christian  baptism,  is  the  word  construed  with 
the  preposition  tn,  or  with  any  other  word  that  accords  with  the  sense 
of  dipping.  In  no  single  instance  are  we  told  that  persons  were  baptized 
into  the  water,  which  would  be  the  proper  phrase,  if  to  baptize  meant  to 
dip.  The  word  is  here  used  alone,  and  as  many  other  passages,  both  the 
noun  and  verb  are  similarly  situated.  From  this,  it  is  probable  that  the 
object  signified  by  them  was  commonly  and  properly  regarded  alone,  and 
was  in  some  measure  complete  in  itselfl" 

It  is  to  me  astonishing,  beyond  what  I  can  express,  that  any  perscn 
accustomed  to  reflect  on  language,  were  he  even  unable  to  read,  should 
make  the  observation  with  regard  to  the  defect  of  the  regimen  of  the 
verb.  Every  ear  is  familiarjy  accustomed  to  such  grammatical  deficiency 
of  expression ;  and  every  hearer  and  reader  can  instantaneously  supply 
the  ellipsis :  it  is  a  common  case  with  all  grammatical  appropriations. 
The  expression  of  the  regimen  would  be  quite  useless.  I  have  already, 
again  and  again,  illustrated  this  by  examples ;  and  every  hour's  con- 
versation ^.\\  supply  instances.  Can  we  not  say,  ''Was  the  child 
sprinkled  ?"  Can  we  not  say,  *'  Was  such  a  person  immersed  f  Would 
any  child  need  the  regimen  to  be  expressed  ?  Try  the  eiq>eiiment  on 
an  idiot,  and  I  venture  to  say,  he  will  not  ask  for  the  regimen  of  the 
verb.  Critics  should  be  ashamed  of  having  recourse  to  such  philology. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  ghost  of  our  old  friend,  the  word  circumcisiM^ 
does  not  rioe  up  to  their  imagination,  and  frighten  them,  when  they 
make  such  observations?  Should  a  modem  Jew  be  asked  if  he  was 
circumcised ;  would  he  need  the  grammatical  regimen  to  be  eiqpressed, 
before  he  would  answer  1  .  It  might  as  weU  be  said  that  the  English 
word  immerse  cannot  signify  dip^  because  it  is  used  in  reference  to 
the  ordinance,  without  any  regimen.  Let  us  try  this  criticism  oo  a 
sample  of  English.  Let  the  critic  be  a  foreigner,  knowing  the  English 
language  through  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  determining  meaning 
according  to  the  canons  of  this  writer.  Let  the  text  be,  IfVrc  yen 
immersed  since  you  believed  J  **  Nothing,"  says  the  critic,  '*  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  word  immerse  cannot  here  signify  dip,  because 
there  is  no  regimen  to  the  verb."  With  respect  to  the  preposition  m, 
I  have  shown  that  it  is  construed  with  the  verb)  with  respect  to  John's 
baptisiii ;  and  in  this  respect  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the 
word  in  reference  to  the  baptism  of  John,  and  that  of  Christ  Besides, 
it  is  used  by  the  early  Christians,  which  is  as  good  an  authority  as  to 
syntax,  as  is  the  Scripture  itself.  Inspiration  does  not  give  law  to 
syntax,  but  must  use  the  syntax  of  the  language  which  it  employs; 
otherwise  it  could  not  give  a  revelation.  Besides,  en  is  construed  with 
the  verb,  as  well  as  eis,  when  immerse  is  qpoken  of;  and  in  English, 
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we  use  in  mach  more  fireqaently  than  into.  Indeed,  when  we  wish 
merely  to  designate  the  place  of  baptism,  we  always  use  tn. — They  were 
baptized  in  the  Thames.  I  might  add,  that  the  preposition  eis  is  in  the 
Scriptures  construed  with  the  verb,  in  reference  to  Christian  baptism; 
ind  as  to  the  syntax,  there  is  no  difference  whether  the  regimen  be 
water,  or  anything  else.  But  I  do  not  recognise  the  demand ;  I  will  not 
plead  on  the  ground  of  its  authority.  A  phrase  might  occur  only  once 
in  Scripture ;  and  on  the  ground  of  the  author's  criticism,  it  could  not 
have  its  common  meaning,  without  alleging  at  least  one  instance  of 
every  variety  of  its  syntax.  I  denounce  this  canon  as  unsound  and 
unauthoritative. 

But  what  does  the  writer  mean,  when  he  says  that  the  object  signified, 
is  regarded  alone  and  complete  in  itself?  Must  not  every  active  verb 
have  a  regimen,  either  expressed  or  understood  ?  Purify  must  have  its 
regimen,  as  well  as  immerse :  the  thing  or  means  used  to  effect  purification 
must  be  supplied,  either  in  expression  or  by  ellipsis.  He  says,  indeed, 
''the  term  to  purify,  exhibits  a  particular  end,  on  which  tlie  mind 
naturally  rests,  and  from  which  accessory  ideas  are  fitly  removed."  It 
expresses  purification ;  but  it  expresses  neither  the  end  nor  the  means  of 
purification,  more  than  does  immerse.  Whether  the  purification  is  for 
the  end  of  natural,  emblematical,  or  spiritual  cleansing ;  and  whether  by 
means  of  water,  or  fire,  or  sulphur,  or  anything  else,  deponent  saith  not. 

''  The  term  to  dip,"  says  he,  '<  exhibits  a  general  mode  of  acting,  and 
oould  not  so  well  be  used  alone."  Here,  again,  he  overlooks  the  effect 
of  the  principle  of  grammatical  appropriation.  Either  immersion  oa 
mrinkUng  could  be  used  alone  in  appropriation,  as  freely  as  purification. 
The  Baptists  can  use  the  word  immerse  in  this  way;  though  from  the  usual 
custom  of  speaking  of  this  ordinance,  under  the  name  baptism,  the  word 
immerse  is  more  sddom  used  in  an  appropriated  way.  The  harshness 
and  abruptness  which  the  author  fancies,  arise  solely  from  the  want  of 
constant  appropriation.  It  is  really  irksome  beyond  expression,  to  be 
obliged  to  notice  reasoning  so  totally  without  application.  When  there 
18  a  real  difficulty  presented  to  us,  the  mind  rouses  to  exertion ;  and 
firom  the  pleasure  of  discovery,  is  insensible  of  fatigue.  But  to  be  obliged 
to  reply  to  arguments  which  have  not  even  plausibility  to  recommend 
them,  is  an  intolerable  grievance. 

'*  It  may  be  asked,"  says  the  writer,  <<  Why  was  haptizo  ever  used,  if 
katkarizo  would  express  the  same  meaning?  We  reply,  that  though 
they  both  convey  the  sense  of  purifying,  they  do  not  exactly  agree  in 
signification.  We  have  no  English  words  corresponding  to  the  various 
Greek  words,  agiazo,  hapiizo,  katkarizOf  rantizo,  d&c,  because  we  have 
not  rites  of  purification  corresponding  to  the  various  rites  to  which  these 
words  were  applied ;  and  they  may  all,  in  some  cases,  be  translated  by 
the  one  word  purify.  While  from  the  passages  examined,  it  appears 
that  baptizo  does  mean  to  purify,  it  also  appears  that  when  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  body,  it  is  applied  especially  to  the  more  solemn  purifications, 
by  means  of  water ;  and  we  shall  find  that  in  its  application  to  mind,  it 
has  a  corresponding  intensity  of  meaning." 

The  writer  here  endeavours  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of  the  view  of 
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Fcesident  Beecher,  who  makes  haplito  and  kaikarixQ  ideoticaL     Bot  Iw 
has  plunged  into  numerous  absurdities  to  avoid  one. 

1.  Nothing  here  alleged  unfits  katharixo  from  ueing  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  ordinance,  if  it  was  designed  to  name  it  by  a  word  signiiyiug 
purification.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  peculiarities  of  purification 
should  be  specified  in  the  name  of  a  rite  of  purification.  Tke  water  ef 
purification  was  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  yet  the  term  purifcation  designates 
it  If  the  ordinance  is  called  sprinkUngy  it  is  a  sprinkling  of  water,  not 
of  blood ;  yet  sprinkling  applies  to  every  fluid  equally.  If  immersion  is 
the  name  of  the  ordinance,  it  is  immersion  in  water ;  yet  immersion 
equally  applies  to  all  substances  in  which  anything  can  be  dipped.  I 
still  ask,  then,  why  was  not  katkarizo  employed,  if  the  name  of  the 
ordinance  is  to  express  purification  ? 

2.  Does  not  the  writer  call  the  ordinance  purification  ?  Yet  the  tain 
purify  is  as  general  as  katkarizo.  If  in  English,  a  purification  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  is  named  by  the  general  word  purification,  why  may  not  the 
same  thing  be  done  in  Greek  ?  There  is  not  the  smallest  apology  for 
bapfizo,  to  thrust  itself  into  ofiice ;  nor  is  there  the  least  ground  for  its 
adoption  on  any  occasion  of  the  meaning  purification.  Its  services  can 
never  be  required. 

3.  We  have  English  words  to  represent  the  Greek  words  qiecified. 

4.  The  ground  on  which  it  b  asserted,  that  we  have  no  words  to 
translate  the  words  specified,  is  unsound.  Similarity  of  rites  in  two 
languages,  is  not  necessary  to  translate  all  words  employed  in  one  of. 
them,  to  designate  religious  rites.  The  word  rantixo  could  be  trans- 
lated equally  well  into  our  language,  if  there  never  had  been  a  sprinkling 
rite  in  use  amongst  us. 

5.  The  words  specified,  are  not  always  applied  in  Greek  to  religioos 
rites.  Why  then  should  similar  religious  rites  be  necessary  to  tran** 
late  them  ? 

6.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  that  all  the  specified  words  may  be, 
in  some  cases,  translated  by  the  one  word  purify,  not  one  of  them,  hot 
two  can,  in  any  case,  be  translated  by  the  word  purify.  Rantizo  cannot 
be  translated  purify,  though  purification  is  effected  by  sprinkling.  The 
phrase  sprinkling  of  the  conscience,  is  not  translated  by  purification  ofth€ 
conscience..  This  might  give  the  general  meaning,  but  it  would  not 
translate  the  original.  The  Holy  Spirit,  by  this  phraseology,  designs  not 
only  to  designate  the  purification  of  the  conscience,  but  to  show  us  that  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  emblematical  of  this.  A  version 
that  would  here  substitute  purification  for  sprinkling,  I  would  renounce, 
as  inadequate  and  corrupt  I  say  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  agiaxo 
-~it  never  is  purify.     Holiness  and  purification  are  quite  different  ideas. 

7.  Even  when  there  is  a  rite  in  the  language  of  the  original,  without 
any  similar  rite  in  the  language  of  the  translation,  the  words  that  design 
nate  the  rite,  are  capable  of  translation,  as  far  as  the  language  of  the  rite 
employs  words  that  also  apply  to  common  actions. 

8.  And  in  all  such  cases  the  common  words  of  the  translation  are  as 
eapanie  of  assuming  an  appropriated  meaning  as  the  original  itself.  Tlie 
word  passover,  is  as  much  appropriated  in  English  as  is  the  word  in  the 
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-original.  The  word  circumcision  has  received  a  similar  appropriation ; 
yet  w^  have  no  similar  rite.  In  like  manner  sprinkling,  and  perfusion, 
and  immersion,  maj  be  applied  to  the  ordinance,  according  to  different 
views  of  the  import  of  its  name.  Though  from  the  more  common 
usage  employed  by  all  parties,  of  speaking  of  the  rite  by  the  name  bap- 
tism, the  other  terms  are  less  used  in  an  appropriated  way;  yet  they  are 
occasionaJly  used  both  with  propriety  and  perspicuity.  A  religious  rite 
of  immersion  previously  existing,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  translate 
the  word  which  signifies  immersion  in  the  original.  Immersion  itself  is 
known  to  all  nations,  though  some  of  them  may  have  no  religious  in>- 
inersion  previously  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

9.  The  Greek  word  specified  by  the  writer,  and  words  in  general, 
have  the  same  meaning,  when  applied  to  religious  rites,  that  they  have 
when  applied  to  common  things.  It  is  from  their  meaning  as  applied 
to  common  things,  that  they  ar-e  fitted  to  apply  to  religious  rites.  The 
writer,  with  many  others,  seems  to  think  that  when  a  word  is  applied  t'^ 
a  sacred  rite,  it  must  itself  become  sacred.  This  is  philological  Pusey 
ism.  A  word  may  apply  to  common  and  sacred  things  perfectly  in  the 
same  meaning.  The  word  sprinkle  has  the  same  meaning  when  applied 
to  the  sprinkling  of  the  streets  to  lay  the  dust,  as  when  applied  to  sprink- 
ling with  holy  water. 

10.  Even  had  hatharismos  itself  been  used  as  the  designation  of  this 
rite,  immersion  might  have  been  its  mode,  for  an  emblematical  purpose. 
In  this  sense  it  is  explained  in  the  Scriptures. 

11.  The  author  tells  us  that  we  have  no  word  corresponding  to 
iatharizo.     Will  he  tell  us  in  what  respect  purify  fails  1 

12.  When  baptizo  is  used  in  reference  to  the  body,  it  applies  to  other 
purposes  as  well  as  ritual  purification.  Aristobulus  was  drowned  by  it, 
and  Naaman  was  bathed  by  it. 

13.  When  baptize  is  used  in  reference  to  the  body,  it  applies  to  other 
things  as  well  as  to  water.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  speak 
of  a  bi^tism  in  blood.  It  is  quite  different  as  to  the  means  which  it 
employs,  provided  it  can  penetrate. 

14.  In  reference  to  ritual  purification,  it  applies  to  every  thing  as  well 
ai  to  body.  It  was  applied  to  the  pots  and  cups  and  vessels  of  the  kitchen, 
as  well  as  to  the  persons  of  the  Pharisees. 

15.  It  applies  to  common  washing  as  well  as  to  sacred  washing.  It 
IS  altogether,  in  reference  to  cleansing,  as  general  in  its  application  as  is 
kaikarizo,  though  it  does  not  itself  in  any  instance  signify  to  cleanse  • 
while  it  equaUy  refers  to  defiling  as  to  cleansing. 

16.  The  applications  of  the  word  in  reference  to  mind  are  all  figura> 
live.  In  such  instances  the  word  has  always  its  proper  meaning ;  and 
they  are  all  not  only  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  view,  but  many  of 
them  absolutely  require  it. 

17.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  word  as  having  a  different  meaning 
in  reference  to  the  body,  from  what  it  has  in  reference  to  other  things. 

18.  It  is  equally  erroneous  to  speak  of  a  word  as  being  used  with  di^ 
ferent  degrees  of  intensity,  though  some  hermeneutical  writers  employ 
this  distinction  in  their  laws  of  exegesis. 
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19.  The  author  seems  to  think  that  a  word  derives  a  portion  of  its 
meaning  from  its  situation  with  respect  to  other  words.  Connexion  may 
sometimes  be  absolutely  necessarj  to  determine  which  of  two  or  more 
meanicgs  is  the  meaning  in  the  passage ;  but  connexion  never  bestows 
a  particle  of  meaning. 

20.  By  the  hypothesis  of  our  opponents,  this  word,  from  the  fact  that 
immersion  was  so  much  used  for  cleansing,  came  at  length  to  signify 
cleansing,  as  the  parent  word  came  to  signify  dyeing.  Had  this  been 
the  case,  washing,  not  purification  in  general,  would  have  been  the  se- 
condary meaning.  Purification  has  no  pretensions  to  competition  oo 
any  ground  whatever. 

With  respect  to  John  iv.  1,  2,  the  author  says,  "Remarks  similar  to 
those  already  made,  may  be  repeated  here.  The  verb  has  not  the 
context  appropriate  to  the  sense  of  dipping."  And  to  these  similar  obser- 
vations I  give  the  same  answer ;  they  are  founded  on  the  same  ina^ 
tention  to  the  effect  of  grammatical  appropriation,  that  meets  us  every 
where  in  this  vrriter.  Even  had  the  word  kaiharizo  itself  been  used,  it 
mnst  be  supplied  with  its  regimen  by  ellipsis.  The  thing  with  which  a 
purification  is  performed,  is  as  necessary  as  the  thing  in  which  an  im- 
mersion takes  place.  When  the  Lord's  supper  is  designated  by  the 
phrase  breaking  bread,  there  is  a  perfectly  similar  ellipsis :  the  eating 
of  the  bread  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  the  drinking  of  the  wine  for 
a  particular  purpose,  are  to  be  supplied  eUiptically.  How  could  the 
writer  overlook  facts  so  glaringly  conspicuous,  and  so  decidedly  opposed 
to  his  doctrine ! 

The  author  next  refers  to  the  supposed  improbability  of  immersion 
with  respect  to  the  three  thousand  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
Had  it  been  related  in  the  word  of  God  that  every  man  and  woman  in 
Jerusalem  were  baptized  on  the  same  day,  it  would  not,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  any  sound  and  candid  mind,  form  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
meaning  of  this  word  as  immersion.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
business.  Comparatively  few  of  the  Jews,  either  from  the  requirements 
o(  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  could  be  a  single  day 
without  immersion.  But  even  M'ithout  reference  to  this  point,  that  the 
thing  alleged  Acts  ii.  38,  41,  was  practicable,  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  practised.  What  that  thing  is,  must  be  learned  from 
the  testimony  of  the  word  employed  to  convey  the  testimony,  ascertained 
by  its  occurrence  in  the  language.  I  will  not  suffer  my  opponents  to 
call  on  me  to  gauge  the  fountains  and  ponds  that  were  in  Jerusalem 
eighteen  centuries  back.  Whether  they  used  baths  or  cisterns,  is  quite 
alike  to  me :  the  word  provides  every  thing  necessary  for  me.  They 
must  have  been  immersed,  for  the  word  has  no  other  meaning.  Should 
an  English  traveller  inform  us  that  in  a  very  distant  country,  on  a  cer- 
tain great  festival,  there  were  three  thousand  persons  immersed  in  obser- 
vance of  a  religious  custom,  should  we  either  refuse  to  believe  him,  or 
explain  the  word  immerse  in  the  sense  of  purification  by  sprinkling? 
^Vhy  then  do  we  find  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  three  thousand  Jews,  who 
were  as  familiar  with  the  water  as  water  fowls? 

In  Acts  viii.  12,  13,  16,  he  brings  the  same  complaint  as  to  the 
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T^men,  which  surely  I  hare  answered  often  enough.  He  thinks  it  rerj 
improbable,  also,  that  the  great  number  of  believers  on  that  occasion 
should  be  immersed.  Especially  he  is  orerwhelmed  with  astonishment 
that,  if  they  were  immersed,  there  should  be  no  account  of  the  inquiries 
of  the  GFentiles  about  the  new  rite.  Does  the  author  really  exptx^t  a 
detail  of  every  thing  that  happened  on  such  occasions?  What  sort  of  a 
book  would  the  Bible  be,  had  it  been  formed  on  this  gossiping  principle  ? 
But  from  the  conduct  of  Philip  in  preaching  to  the  eunuch,  we  may  learn 
that  the  new  rite  would  be  sufficiently  explained,  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

The  author  thinks  that  immersed  into  the  name  of  Christ,  is  unsuitable 
phraseology.  The  Baptists,  and  millions  of  others,  have  found  this 
phraseology  very  intelligible  and  edifying.  But  does  not  the  author  per- 
ceive that,  except  he  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  translation  of  eis  in 
this  place,  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  it?  We  may  be  immersed ^br  the 
name  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  he  can  be  purified  far  it,  I  reject  this  trans- 
lation, however,  though  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  refute  it 

With  respect  to  Acts  viii.  38, 1  have  already  shown  that  ek  is  decisive 
evidence  that  Philip  and  the  eunuch  were  in  the  water.  It  never,  in  a 
single  instance,  designates  merely y>om;  it  is  always  out  of. 

I  admit  that  eis  means  unto  as  well  as  into.  I  will  not  take  a  particle 
of  evidence  from  a  word  but  what  it  legitimately  contains.  I  write  not 
for  a  party,  but  for  the  people  of  God  without  exception — ^not  for  the 
praise  of  reviewers,  but  for  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  But  while 
I  admit  this  variety  of  meaning  in  this  preposition,  I  will  not  give  up  its 
testimony  in  this  place.  A  word  that  has  two  meanings  may  be  definitely 
ascertained,  and  all  good  composition  must  afford  evidence  to  ascertain 
it,  where  it  is  used.  That  eis  hudor  here  is  not  unto  the  water,  but  into 
the  water,  appears  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  persons  to  whom  the 
fact  refers,  are  previously  brought  to  the  water  by  another  verb  and 
another  preposition.  Epi  is  the  preposition  that  gives  them  their  station 
of  the  water.  When,  then,  after  coming  to  the  water,  they  are  said  both 
to  go  down  eis  hudor,  what  can  it  be  but  into  the  water  ?  Let  this  be 
coupled  with  the  fact  which  our  opponents  themselves  cannot  deny,  that 
immersion  is  frequently  the  meaning  of  the  verb  which  designates  the 
action  which  they  are  about  to  perform.  Let  the  testimony  of  eh,  which 
I  have  shown  never  wavers,  and  which  this  writer  himself  most  admit 
to  be  its  usual  meaning,  be  viewed  in  combination  with  all  this,  and 
what  doubt  can  remain  on  the  mind  of  any  man  who  really  wishes  to 
come  at  truth  on  the  subject  T 

^  If  it  were  stated,"  says  the  author,  *'  that  both  these  persons  went 
tnto  the  water,  this  would  be  very  different  from  the  statement  that  one 
dipped  the  other  into  the  water." 

These  two  statements  are  indeed  very  different,  but  it  must  be  obvious 
to  any  child  that  the  first  was  in  order  to  effect  the  last  Can  any  man 
think  that  they  would  go  both  into  the  water,  when  a  few  drops  would 
serve  in  any  place  ?  Every  candid  mind  must  see  that  going  into  the 
water  was  here  necessary  for  the  performance  of  baptism.  Such 
obstinacy  can  never  be  cured  by  argument    Were  this  a  matter  of 
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heathen  antiquity,  is  there  a  man  in  existence,  who  would  question  the 
meaning? 

With  respect  to  Acts  ix.  18;  xxii.  I6»  the  author  thinks  that  PauJ 
being  a  sick  man,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  immersed.  I  see  nothing 
in  Paul's  case  to  prevent  his  immediate  immersion:  I  ccmsider  such 
reasoning  as  the  most  egregious  trifling.  Can  anjrthing  be  more  unrea- 
sonable than  to  attempt  to  evade  the  established  meaning  of  a  word,  and 
confer  on  it  a  meaning  that  cannot  plead  the  authority  of  a  single 
example,  on  the  pretence  of  such  improbabilities?  I  object  to  this,  not 
merely  as  it  affects  the  point  in  question,  but  as  it  establishes  a  false 
principle  of  interpretation. 

If  a  similar  document  came  from  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  any  very 
distant  country,  would  there  be  any  hesitation  as  to  the  meaning? 
Would  any  one  allege  that  it  was  probable  that  q>rinkling  was  u^ 
instead  of  immersion,  or  that  the  word  immersion  signifies  crinkling  or 
purification?  Were  we  to  admit,  as  a  canon  of  interpretation,  that 
difficulties  and  views  of  probability  ought  to  set  aside  the  usual  meaning 
of  words,  and  give  them  meanings  for  which  there  is  no  other  sanction, 
what  facts  in  history  could  stand  their  ground  ?  Every  fanatic,  every 
religionist,  every  heretic,  would  give  words  whatever  meaning  they 
pleased.  In  all  cases  of  contested  meaning,  we  must  proceed  on  the 
authority  of  ascertained  examples,  without  any  deference  to  the  authority 
of  previous  probability.  If  Paul  was  baptized  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
before  partaking  of  refireshment,  we  are  not  firom  this  to  deny  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  to  learn  that  baptism  ought  to  be  attended 
to  immediately  on  believing.  It  is  connected  with  the  faith  thai  saves 
the  soul,  and  ought  as  closely  as  possible  to  be  connected  with  it  in 
practice. 

**  It  was  either  performed,"  says  he,  **  while  the  person  stood  up,  or  it 
so  quickly  followed  his  rising  fi-om  a  couch,  that  it  might  be  said.  He 
rising  up  was  baptized." 

I  care  not  that  it  was  expressly  said  that  he  was  baptized  in  the  very 
room  where  he  was  then  sitting,  immediately  after  the  address  of  Ananias. 
This  would  not  create  the  smallest  difficulty.  Yet  I  am  utterly  astonished 
that  a  literary  man  should  interpret  such  forms  of  expression  in  this 
manner.  They  are  quite  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  some  time 
might  intervene  between  the  command  and  the  execution ;  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  place.  When  Ulysses  returned  to  the  ship  with  a 
stag,  throwing  it  from  his  shoulders,  he  called  on  his  hungry  companions, 
saying,  Rise  and  eat.  Yet  the  stag  must  be  skinned,  spitted,  and  cooked, 
before  it  was  eaten ;  and  it  was  eaten  in  a  different  place  from  that  in 
which  the  address  was  made.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  the 
herald  that  proclaimed  war  against  the  frogs,  says : — 

**  Leaders  of  the  host  of  fVogt,  pat  nn 
Tour  armour,  and  draw  rortb  your  bandu  to  battle  !** 

The  frogs  were  now  in  council,  and  some  time  must  intervene  before 
the  bands  could  be  led  forth.  God  says  to  Moses,  **  Rise  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  stand  before  Pharaoh."     There  was  some  time  before  his 
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nAng  and  his  standing  before  the  king ;  and  some  space  between  the 
pJace  where  he  rose  and  where  he  afterwards  stood.  "  Now  rise  up, 
said  I,  and  get  you  over  the  brook  Zered."  There  was  some  time  be- 
tween the  command  and  the  performance  of  the  thing  commanded ;  and 
some  space  between  the  place  of  rising  and  the  place  where  they  were 
commanded  to  ga  "  Rise,  go  up,  take  your  journey,  and  pass  over  the 
river  Amon,'*  £c.  d&c 

The  author  tolls  us  that  the  word  has  here  **  that  connexion  with  terms 
of  religion  which  favours  the  supposition  that  it  had  a  sacred  meaning, 
such  as  to  purify,  and  not  a  common  meaning,  such  as  to  dip, — **  Dip 
and  cleanse  away  thy  sins,  invoking  his  name."  Upon  this  I  remark : — 
1.  What  does  he  mean  by  terms  of  religion?  Does  he  mean  words  that 
are  used  in  religion  only  I  There  are  no  such  terms  here.  All  the  words 
referred  to  are  used  in  common  as  well  as  in  sacred  things.  Does  he 
nean  words  that  are  often  used  in  religion  1  Any  word  may  be  used 
with  respect  to  religion  when  its  meaning  is  suitable.  2.  Do  we  not  find 
a  similar  connexion  with  respect  to  the  words  wash^  clecmse,  sprinkle  ? 
yet  they  are  common  words.  3.  A  word  does  not  become  a  religious 
word  by  being  applied  to  religion ;  to  trosA,  to  cleanse^  to  pwrify^  are 
common  words.  A  common  word  may  apply  to  a  sacred  object  without 
becoming  sacred.  The  hog  and  the  devotee  are  cleansed  by  the  same 
word.  4.  If  immersion f  as  a  mode,  is  employed  by  God  to  designate  a 
rite,  is  it  not  as  holy  as  any  word  in  the  language?  I  make  no  such 
objection  to  sprinkling  or  pouring,  as  the  appointed  mode  of  this  ordi* 
nance.  5.  What  are  the  consecrated  terms  with  which  baptizo  b  here 
associated  ?  The  first  of  them  is  wash  away.  Is  lauo  a  consecrated 
word  t  Invoking — the  word  calls  on  man  as  well  as  on  God.  6.  The 
word  is  indeed  associated  here  with  a  word  that  determines  its  meaning 
It  is  coupled  with  louo,  to  bathe,  which  always  respects  the  person  in 
general  when  no  part  is  named. 

**  The  additional  clause,  cleanse  away  thy  sins,''  says  he,  ''  is  to  be 
regarded  as  additional  in  sense,  and  not  as  merely  explanatory.  Baptize 
is  the  first  injunction ;  Cleanse  away  thy  sins,  that  is,  repent,  is  the 
flecond ;  Become  a  worshipper  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  third." 

This  is  a  very  pure  specimen  of  Puseyism.  It  is  incontrovertibly  evi- 
dent that  the  command,  ** Wash  away  thy  sins"  respects  what  was  ui 
take  place  in  baptism.  If  then  it  was  not  symbolical  washing,  it  must 
be  Puseyite  regeneration.  It  is  equally  evident  that  this  washing  is  per- 
formed by  the  rite  itself,  and  not  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  command 
about  it  is  given  to  Paul.  There  is  a  place  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
called  the  Holestone,  named  from  a  certain  stone  with  a  hole  in  it  suffi- 
cient, with  difficulty,  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  through  it  In  ancient 
times,  it  is  said,  that  there  was  a  ceremony  of  passing  through  this  hole 
by  which  persons  were  bom  again.  Now  I  think  it  might  be  expedient 
to  revive  this  ceremony ;  for  I  cannot  perceive  any  respect  in  which  the 
Holestone  regeneration  is  inferior  to  baptismal  regeneration. 

This  theology  is  very  different  from  that  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
It  commanded  them  to  make  men  disciples,  and  then  to  baptize  them 
ind  they  said^  Rqpent  and  be  baptized,  or.  Believe  and  be  baptized 
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Where  does  the  writer  learn  that  cleanse  away  sins  and  repent  arc  the 
tame  ?  They  are  always  connected,  but  they  are  perfectly  different.  Me- 
pentcmce  is  the  duty  of  man ;  washing  away  of  sins  is  solely  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  Paul  had  already  repented ;  his  sins  also  were  already  washed 
away.  In  baptism  this  was  to  be  exhibited  in  a  symbdical  washing. 
.Paul  had  already  become  a  worshipper  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  he  had  pre- 
viously called  on  the  Lord  Jesus.  Why  is  it  supposed  that  this  was  the 
first  time  in  which  he  called  on  him  ? 

.  But  the  author  is  not  contented  with  making  cleanse  away  sins  to  be 
repent.  By  a  second  process  in  the  manufacture,  he  converts  it  into 
'*  let  there  be  in  your  heart  that  purity  which,  commencing  with  repent- 
ance, is  by  regeneration  perfected  in  those  that  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus," 
&c.    What  a  bright  specimen  of  theology ! 

On  Acts  X.  47,  48,  the  author  remarks,  "  The  word  here  used  m 
connexion  with  water  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  always  construed 
with  the  object  whose  action  or  movement  to  any  place  is  hindered  or 
forbidden." 

Profound  philology !  This  surely  will  settle  the  question.  What  can 
stand  against  such  a  battery  of  metaphysics  7  But  let  us  examine  it, 
and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  metaphysical  only  in  form,  and  profound  only 
to  those  who  have  not  a  rule  to  dip  it  I  remark,  then,  1 .  Were  it  per- 
fectly correct,  it  is  quite  consonant  with  immersion.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion at  all,  that  the  water  should  be  brought  into  the  room.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  on  this  occasion,  the  thing 
was  often  practised.  2.  There  is  here  no  movement  of  the  water  ex- 
pressed, nor  does  the  verb  require  movement  at  all.  It  is  fireqnentlj 
used  when  there  is  no  motion  of  an  object  from  one  place  to  another 
3.  It  is  not  philosophical,  but  absurd,  to  speak  of  action  here  with 
respect  to  the  water.  Water  is  not  considered  as  an  agent,  bat  as  the 
thing  employed  by  the  agents.  4.  In  whatever  way  the  phrase  forbid 
water^  is  understood,  no  person  can  suppose  that  the  command  is  given 
to  the  water,  and  that  it  was  the  water  that  was  forbidden  to  come  into 
the  room.  If  the  prohibition  respects  the  bringing  of  water  into  the 
room,  it  must  be  directed  to  the  persons,  and  not  to  the  water.  This  is 
as  necessary  in  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  according  to  this  writer,  as  it  is 
in  ours.  5.  The  writer  says,  *'  It  is  most  properly  employed,  if  the 
water  for  baptism  was  brought  into  the  room  in  which  the  persons  were." 
Granting  this  for  a  moment,  what  is  the  ellipsis  t  Would  it  not  be : 
**  Who  can  forbid  water  to  be  brought  into  the .  room  ?"  Now  is  not  a 
like  ellipsis  warrantable  on  our  side?  Who  can  forbid  water  to  be 
brought  for  immersing  these  persons  ?  6.  The  conversation  of  every  day 
exemplifies  the  phrase  in  our  meaning.  The  physician  forbids  wine, 
&c.  &c.  Does  not  this  mean,  he  forbids  the  invalid  the  use  of  wine? 
7.  Forbid  water  has  not,  even  to  a  child,  the  appearance  of  relation  to 
the  question  whether  water  was  to  be  brought,  or  they  were  to'  go  to  the 
water.  Common  sense  at  once  declares  the  meaning  to  be,  Who  can 
forbid  baptism  ?  Who  can  forbid  the  ertemal  rite,  when  the  thing  of 
which  it  is  an  emblem,  is  verified?  If  they  have  received  the  Spirit,  what 
atdinanci  should  be  denied  them  ?    8.  We  have  in  Luke  vL  2d,  the  very 
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same  word  similarij  construed.  '^  Forhid  not  the  coaJtP  Was  this  com* 
mand  to  the  coat?  Was  it  the  axiion  or  the  montfueni  of  the  coat  that 
was  forbidden?  Can  we  not  ourselves  say,  can  any  forbid  the  Lord's 
supper  ?  The  phraseology  of  this  passage  will  equally  suit  every  mode 
of  this  ordinance,  and  any  ordinance  that  employs  water. 

With  respect  to  Acts  xvi.  15, 1  certainly  can  have  no  objection  to  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  that  Lydia  was  baptized  in  the  place  where  Paul 
preached :  the  sooner  the  bettar.  As  to  her  dress,  and  anything  that 
16  not  matter  of  Divine  prescription,  I  leave  to  the  descretion  of  those 
concerned  on  the  occasion.  I  shall  neither  be  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies myself,  nor  allow  my  opponent  to  undertake  that  service.  The 
author,  as  usual,  complains  of  the  want  of  regimen.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  for  me  to  return  to  this  subject  He  tells  us  that  ''  It  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  river,  that  a  large  quantity  of  water 
was  necessary  for  Christian  baptism."  I  admit  this  moi^t  fully,  and  most 
cheerfully.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  river  would  have  been  in  that 
place,  and  that  it  would  have  contained  as  much  water,  had  sprinkling 
been  the  mode  of  the  ordinance  of  Christ  But  the  writer  forgets  that 
Ibis  is  the  very  kind  of  proof  the  burden  of  which  he  demands  from  us. 
Does  he  forget  that  he  calls  on  us  to  gauge  the  fountain  of  Bethulia? 
I  shall  take  on  me  no  such  burden.  When  a  word  requires  water,  it 
must  have  it,  wherever  it  may  find  it  Had  Lydia  been  said  to  be  bap- 
tized on  the  spot  where  she  believed,  without  the  mention  of  fountain 
or  river,  I  should  have  perfectly  the  same  confidence  in  the  mode  of  her 
baptism.  Little  value,  however,  as  the  writer  sets  upon  the  river  here, 
had  Lydia  been  said  to  be  baptized  in  the  place  where  Paul  preached, 
without  any  evidence  that  a  river  or  fountain  was  near,  I  am  fully  con^ 
vinced  he  would  have  loudly  complained  of  want  of  water.  Still  the 
river  would  have  been  there. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  she  was  baptized  at  the  river,  and 
that  her  house,  as  the  author  seems  to  think,  was  in  the  city,  does  not 
the  phraseology  annihilate  the  distance  as  much  as  that  in  Acts  x.  ? 
When  she  was  baptized  she  said,  ''Come  into  my  house,  and  abide;" 
or, ''  Having  entered  into  my  house,  abide."  Similar  phraseology  occurs 
in  verse  40,  "  They  went  out  of  prison,  and  entered  into  the  house  of 
Lydia."  Here  the  time  and  distance,  according  to  this  writer,  are 
annihilated. 

Let  the  unlearned  reader  here  take  notice,  that  the  place  of  preaching 
18  said  to  be  ^^ara^  at^  or  near  the  river — not  en,  in  the  river,  as  it  might 
be,  according  to  the  criticism  of  our  author. 

The  author  comes  next  to  the  baptism  of  the  jailer.  He  usually 
translates  for  himself,  as  if  the  common  version  were  in  every  thinff 
wrong.  I  am  not  to  be  supposed  as  approving  his  version,  as  oflen  as  1 
pass  it  without  censure.     I  notice  no  errors,  but  such  as  concern  the 

Cint  in  hand.  What  our  version  calls  "  weL^he  I  their  stripes"  he  trans- 
es,  *'  made  them  clean  from  their  wounds."  The  author's  translation 
is  inferior,  both  in  elegance  and  in  correctness.  The  original  is  stripes, 
■ot  wounds  :■  the  term  wounds  is  too  generic.  The  original  is  bathed^ 
mat  wutde  deant  the  latter  is  generic,  Uie  former  is  q>ecific.    Bathings 
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and  making  cUan^  are  not  equivalent    Homer  represents  Japiter  la 

fiTing  directions  to  Apollo,  to  cleanse  the  body  of  Sarpedon,  slain  in 
attle,  and  aflerwards  to  bathe  it  in  a  river. 

**  Pbabm,  my  ton,  delay  not :  from  beneath 
Ton  bill  of  weapons  drawn,  cleanse  fl-om  bla  blood 
Barpedon's  corse ;  then,  bearing  bim  remote. 
Lave  bim  in  waters  of  tbe  running  stream." — Cowrsi. 

The  jailer,  then,  might  have  cleansed  them  from  their  woands  without 
bathing  them ;  but  the  original  imports,  that  they  were  cleansed  by 
bathing.  All  cleansing  is  not  washing ;  and  all  washing  is  not  bathing. 
When  Achilles  sends  out  his  friend  Patroclus  to  battle,  he  took  out 
his  goblet  of  exquisite  workmanship  to  make  libation  to  Jupiter.  But 
first  he  purified  it  with  sulphur,  and  then  washed  it  in  running  water. 

**  That  cnp  producing  from  the  chest,  be  first 
With  sulphur  (bmed  It,  then  with  water  rinsed 
Pellucid  of  tbe  running  stream."— Cowpbb. 

Cleanse,  or  make  clean,  is,  then,  quite  a  different  thing  from  bathe.  It 
may  here  be  observed  also,  that  this  was  a  sacred  rite,  yet  the  same 
words  are  used  for  ritual  purification,  that  are  employed  for  conmion 
purification. 

The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  an  apparent  connexion  between 
the  washing  of  the  wounds  and  the  performance  of  the  rite.  Be  it  so; 
why  might  they  not  immerse  the  jailer  and  his  family  in  the  same  bath 
in  which  they  were  washed  from  their  stripes?  But  there  is  no  such 
connexion  as  this  writer  fancies.  The  baptism  and  the  bathing,  as  far 
as  the  passage  is  concerned,  might  not  have  been  at  the  same  time,  or 
the  same  place.  Had  there  been  no  conveniences  for  immersion  in  the 
prison,  what  would  prevent  them  from  going  to  the  Strymon,  on  which 
the  city  was  situated  ?  But  where  they  were  baptized,  I  neither  know 
nor  care. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  consider  the  intimate  connexion 
between  baptism  and  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  this 
transaction.  Notwithstanding  the  miserable  plight  of  Paul  and  his  com- 
panion, the  baptism  was  performed  before  they  partook  of  refreshment 
in  the  jailer's  house.  Can  anything  more  clearly  indicate  the  importance 
of  this  ordinance? 

The  author  speaks  of  '*  the  assumption  of  the  axiom,  that  haptizo  must 
mean  to  dip."  Who  is  it  that  assumes  this  as  an  axiom?  I  assume 
nothing  but  what  is  self-evident,  which  the  meaning  of  no  word  is.  As 
far,  then,  as  I  am  concerned,  this  representation  is  calumnious;  I  never 
assume  the  meaning  of  any  word:  I  assign  no  meaning  till  the  occurs 
rences  of  a  word  are  ascertained  and  examined.  Whether  a  word  has 
one  meaning,  or  several  meanings,  I  determine  by  this  examination  on 
philosophical  principles.  When  I  have  ascertained  the  primary  meaning 
of  a  word,  I  apply  it  to  every  case  where  it  will  serve,  admitting  no  new 
meaning  till  occurrences  prove  it.  When  I  have  ascertained  a  second 
meaning,  I  will  not  admit  a  third  as  long  as  the  first  or  second  will  servA 
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ThuB  I  proceed  with  respect  to  any  number  of  meanings,  never  admittinff 
a  new  meaning  without  proof.  Submission  to  these  principles  I  demand 
CD  the  ground  of  self-evidence.  Submission  to  them,  I  yield  with 
respect  to  every  opponent  These  laws  are  for  truth — not  for  party. 
Perverseness  may  reject  them — perverseness  has  rejected  every  first 
principle ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  candid  persons  will  acquiesce  in 
them.  Without  first  principles  interpretation  is  impossible.  Mathematics 
may  as  well  demonstrate  without  axioms.  The  criticism  of  our  oppo* 
nents  b  altogether  without  science:  instead  of  leading  to  sound  conclu- 
sions, it  introduces  universal  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

Now,  let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  assumptions  of  this  writer 
with  mine.  Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  very  case  in  hand* 
Having  enumerated  a  great  number  of  his  improbabilities,  he  concludes: 
''  But  if  this  was  not  Christian  duty  and  practice,  then  baptizo  does  nol 
signify  to  dip.''  Now,  does  not  the  writer  here  assume  the  very  point 
in  debate  1  He  assumes  a  view  of  Christian  duty  and  practice ;  and 
on  that  ground  determines  the  meaning  of  the  word  totally  without 
reference  to  its  use  in  the  language.  What  is  Christian  duty  and 
practice,  we  must  learn  from  the  words  of  Scripture, — not  from  a  crazy 
imagination.  Whether  this  word  signifies  to  immerse,  we  must  learn, 
not  from  our  own  views  of  probability,  but  from  the  examples  in  which 
it  is  found  in  the  language.  Had  Abraham  used  this  principle  of  inter- 
pretation, he  never  would  have  submitted  to  circumcision — he  nevei 
would  have  consented  to  kill  Isaac.  I  refuse  to  listen  to  any  testimony 
but  that  of  the  word  itself,  speaking  in  the  instances  in  which  it  is 
found  in  the  language.  All  persons  who  attempt  to  settle  the  question 
on  any  other  ground,  I  denounce  as  fanatics  in  criticism. 

With  respect  to  Acts  xviii.  8,  and  1  Cor.  i.  13 — 17,  the  author  says, 
**  In  both  of  these  passages  tlie  verb  is  used  alone ;  and  that  the  special 
and  sacred  sense  of  purify,  is  more  suitable  to  such  a  usage,  than  the 
general  common  sense  of  dip,  is  immediately  obvious.  On  the  one 
supposition,  we  have  the  strange  sentences,  They  believed  and  were 
dipped"  d&c 

Here,  again,  our  author  s  error  arises  from  his  inattention  to  gram* 
matical  appropriation.  I  have,  again  and  again,  shown  that  even  where 
purify  is  applied  to  a  sacred  rite,  it  acquires  no  sacred  or  special  signifi- 
cation. It  is  just  the  common  signification,  applied  in  reference  to  a 
sacred  thing ;  and  in  like  manner  dip,  in  its  commen  signification,  ap- 
plies to  the  most  sacred  things.  As  to  the  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  common  and  sacred. 

What  the  author  calls  strange  sentences,  are  exemplified  in  all  Ian* 
gnages  every  hour :  it  is  what  must  happen  with  respect  to  all  appro- 
priations. It  is  strange  beyond  conception,  that  the  author  did  not 
perceive  that  the  very  same  thing  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  word 
€ireumeise.  This  word  can  be  used  alone:  "Ye  on  the  sabbath-day  cir- 
eumcise  a  man."  What  a  strange  sentence!  Cut  a  man  around!  But  1 
need  not  waste  time  in  proving  what  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader. 

'*  That  baptizing,'*  says  the  writer,  **  was  regarded  by  St  Paul  as  a 
purifying  or  consecrating  to  the  service  of  Him  for  whom  the  rite  was 
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administered,  agrees  exactly  with  the  train  of  thought  exhibited  in  tne 
latter  passage,"  dtc. 

Might  not  baptizing  be  viewed  as  a  parificatioo,  though  its  name  is 
not  purification?  Purifying  may  be  the  emblem  of  the  rite,  as  weJl  when 
it  b  called  immersion,  as  if  purification  were  its  name.  It  is  strange 
that  the  author  brings  this  so  often  forward,  without  perceiving  its 
fallacy.  One  would  ihink  that  he  never  heard  of  circumcision.  It  is 
not  my  object  to  discover  the  errors  of  the  writer  on  any  other  subject 
than  that  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question ;  but  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  he  had  some  Puseyite  view  of  the  nature  of  this  rite.  It  is  uo 
consecration;  it  is  no  ceremonial  purification;  it  is  only  an  emblematical 
cleansing. 

The  question.  Acts  xix.  4 — 7,  has  to  the  writer  the  same  appearance 
of  strangeness  in  our  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  word.  I  hope 
I  have,  by  this  time,  made  him  a  little  more  familiar  with  this  style, 
from  circumcision  and  other  appropriations.  His  anointed  king  or  priest, 
would  be  familiar  to  every  one;  an  aiUd  king,  would  appear  strange.  I 
could  bear  such  criticism  from  the  vulgar ;  but  it  is  intolerable  firom  t 
man  of  letters.  Did  the  writer  ever  hear  of  dubbing  a  man  a  knight  t 
To  dub,  means  to  strike;  and  knights  were  constituted  by  the  blow  of  a 
Bword.  Let  us  try  the  writer's  criticism  on  this  expression  :  **  On  the 
supposition  that  dub  signifies  to  strike,  we  have  this  strange  question. 
Were  you  struck  a  knight?  Dub,  then,  cannot  signify  to  strike;  but 
purify  will  suit  to  admiration.  Were  you  purifieaa  knight  f  is  most 
natural  and  appropriate." 

On  the  supposition  that  the  persons  referred  to  in  this  passage  were 
baptized  in  the  first  interview,  the  author  complains  with  respect  to  t 
change  of  raiment  Such  inquiries  show  more  perverseness  than 
wisdom.  I  hold  such  things  as  utterly  unworthy  of  mention.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  can  never  be  afifected  by  such  scruples.  As  thej 
were  baptized,  they  were  immersed.  I  care  not  how  they  were  provided 
on  the  occasion. 

I  have  now  gone  through  this  series  of  papers,  and  examined  every  thing 
that  has  the  appearance  of  argument  with  a  minuteness  that  must  appear 
tedious  to  most  readers.  Two  ways  suggested  themselves  to  me  for  my 
procedure.  The  first  was,  to  detect  the  false  principles  on  which  both 
the  arguments  and  objections  rest,  and  leave  the  reader  to  make  the 
application.  The  second  was,  to  follow  the  writer,  and  refute  every  thing 
in  detail.  The  first  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  my  general  under- 
taking; but  the  second  is  the  most  satisfactory  fur  most  readers,  especially 
as  the  controversy  immediately  concerns  the  interpretation  of  so  many 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  so  vast  a  range  of  Greek  nterature.  Had  I 
contented  myself  with  showing  that  when  he  takes  out  of  the  word  in 
question  continuation,  effect,  intention,  with  many  other  things  that  the 
word  itself  does  not  contain,  I  might  have  done  enough  for  the  learned 
world ;  but  readers  in  general,  will  wish  to  have  the  principles  unfolded 
by  illustration.  At  first,  I  determined  to  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the 
prepositions  concerned  in  the  controversy,  with  a  few  observations;  but 
I  afterwards  considered  that,  however  tedious  the  task,  it  would  be  more 
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s&tisfactnrj  to  give  a  particular  account  of  every  passage  in  Greek  lite- 
rature, to  which  the  writer  appeals  for  his  doctrine,  as  to  the  testimony 
of  the  prepositions.  Tkis  I  thought  the  more  necessary ,  as  some  of  the 
most  essential  principles  on  this  subject  have  been  overlooked,  or  mis- 
taken, by  the  most  distinguished  grammarians;  while  their  doctrine  has 
been  used  for  purposes  they  never  contemplated. 

The  fundamental  error  of  my  opponent,  with  regard  to  the  preposi- 
tions concerned  in  this  controversy  is,  that  in  ascertaining  their  testi- 
mony, he  makes  the  English  idiom  the  standard  to  which  the  Greek 
must  conform.  I  have  shown,  that  with  as  good  reason  the  English 
might  be  made  to  conform  to  the  Greek ;  but  that  neither  should  be 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  other.  It  is  not  certain  that  a  Greek  prepo- 
sition has  such  a  meaning  in  such  a  place,  because  in  such  a  situation 
we  should  use  such  a  preposition ;  for  the  idioms  of  the  two  tongues 
may  be,  in  this  respect,  different.  We  may  sometimes  use  an  English 
preposition  to  translate  a  Greek  one,  when  the  two  prepositions  are  by 
no  means  coincident  in  meaning.  This  is  a  canon  of  great  importance. 
My  opponent,  so  far  from  being  aware  of  it,  interprets  the  Greek  prepo- 
sitions by  whatever  English  prepositions  would  be  used  by  us  in  the 
tame  situation.  Can  anything  more  strongly  show  the  necessity  of  sound 
principles  as  the  foundation  of  sound  interpretation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE   TIEW   OP  DR.  MILLER,   OV   NEW   VORK,  WITS 
RESPECT   TO  THE   MEANING  OP   THE   WORD   BAPTISM. 

Section  I. — **  Ip  I  know  my  own  heart,"  says  Dr.  MiUer,  "  it  is  my 
purpose  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  advance 
nothing  but  that  which  appears  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Him  who  in- 
stituted the  ordinance  under  consideration,  and  who  is  alone  competent 
to  declare  his  will  concerning  it"  Though  this  is  of  no  value  as  to  his 
argument,  yet  it  is  of  infinite  value  as  to  himself;  and  the  expression  of 
such  a  sentiment  cannot  finl  to  be  satisfactory  to  his  opponents,  while 
it  entitles  him  to  that  '<  candid  and  patient  hearing"  which  he  requests. 
If  I  forget  it  in  any  of  my  observations  on  his  work,  it  is  far  from  my 
intention  in  the  commencement.  My  design  is  to  examine  his  reason- 
ing fairly,  candidly,  and  patiently.  If  he  has  a  single  particle  of  truth, 
which  I  have  not  yet  discovered,  I  will  accept  it  wiUi  gratitude.  Truth 
is  my  riches :  to  contend  for  it  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  my  highest  glory. 
Men  of  sincerity  and  men  of  God  may  be  in  error  as  to  the  meaningof 
Scripture,  yet  in  no  instance  is  error  either  innocent  or  harmless.  We 
should  know,  and  it  must  be  in  all  cases  important  to  know,  what  God 
has  revealed  for  our  belief  and  practice.  If  attachment  to  a  favourite 
view  makes  its  evidence  appear  stronger  than  it  really  is,  or  makes  us 
view  as  evidence  that  which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  evidence ;  if  it  pr^ 
vents  opposite  evidence  from  having  its  due  weight,  our  sincerity  is  no 
security  for  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  impression  made  on  me  by  the  decla- 
ration quoted  above,  I  am  greatly  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  in 
announcing  his  very  design,  he  manifests  symptoms  of  distrust  in  his  own 
cause.  He  seems  to  me  hardly  to  know  with  precision  what  he  is  to 
state  as  his  belief  on  the  subject,  and  what  he  is  to  prove.  "  Sprink- 
ling or  affusion,"  he  tells  us,  **  is  a  method  of  baptism  just  as  valid  and 
lawful  tis  ipy  other."  And  while  he  announces  it  as  his  object  to  prove 
this,  he  says,  in  the  same  breath,  '*  or  rather  to  maintain,  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  from  the  best  usages  of  the  Christian  church,  that  baptism  by 
sprinkling  or  affusion,  not  only  rests  on  as  good  authority  as  imroer- 
sion,  but  that  it  is  a  method  decisively  more  scriptural,  suitable,  and 
edifying." 
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Here  then  is  an  utter  want  of  precision.  He  does  not  tell  os  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  throughout  his  whole  work  I  have  not 
Jearned  what  he  maku^  its  meaning  in  the  ordinance  of  Christ  He 
confounds  sprinkling  and  affusion,  which  are  different  modes,  and  which 
are  expounded  by  their  friends  as  being  different  emblems.  He  sup- 
poses that  several  modes,  or  all  modes,  are  equally  lawful,  yet  that 
uprinkling  or  affusion  is  more  scriptural,  suitable,  and  edifying,  than  any 
of  them.  If  it  is  more  scriptural  than  the  rest,  how  can  all  modes  be 
included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  If  all  modes  are  included  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  no  mode  can  be  more  scriptural  than  any  other. 
If  sprinkling  is  decisively  more  suitable  and  edifying  than  any  other 
mode,  does  he  not  bring  a  charge  against  the  Institutor  for  not  restrict^ 
ing  the  observance  to  this  mode  1 

*^  Now  we  contend,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  that  this  word  does  not  neces- 
sarily, nor  even  commonly,  signify  to  immerse,  but  also  implies  to  wash, 
to  sprinklOg  to  pour  on  water,  and  to  tinge  or  die  with  any  liquid ;  and 
therefore  accords  very  well  with  the  mode  of  baptism  by  sprinkling  or 
affusion.'' 

You  contend.  Dr.  M.  1  Where  do  you  thus  contend  ?  Say  rather 
you  assert,  for  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  prove  this  diversity  of 
meaning.  I  have  gone  through  a  vast  range  of  Greek  literature ;  and 
from  all  the  examples  I  could  meet,  I  have  shown  that  the  word  has  but 
one  meaning,  and  that  this  one  meaning  is  immersion.  Dr.  M.  meets 
me  by  an  objection  that  he  contends  that  the  word  has  not  only  a 
secondary  meaning,  but  a  variety  of  meanings  that  no  word  in  any 
language  could  have ;  and  all  this  without  even  an  attempt  at  proof  by 
examples  and  criticism.  If  Dr.  M.  and  his  friends  think  that  this  is 
evidence,  they  may  be  sincere  in  believing  anything.  Dr.  M.  not  only 
•aserta  what  he  has  not  attempted  to  prove,  but  what  is  contrary  to  self* 
evidence.  There  is  not  in  any  language  a  word  that  signifies  the  three 
modes  in  qtl^ion,  or  any  two  of  them.  If  a  word  extends  to  all  of 
them,  it  can  signify  none  of  them.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the 
word  immerse  in  English  signifies  to  dip^  to  pawTf  to  sprinkle,  as  that  the 
Greek  word  has  such  signincations ;  or  that  pour  signifies  to  dip  and  to 

rinkle ;  and  that  sprinkle  signifies  to  pour  and  to  dip,  I  would  dispute 
point  with  every  confidence,  if  it  respected  a  language  of  whose 
very  alphabet  I  am  ignorant 

But  what  shall  I  say  to  the  assertion  of  Dr.  M.,  that  this  word  sig- 
nifies to  tinge  or  to  c/ye  ?  Have  I  not,  on  the  authority  of  every  example 
of  the  alleged  occurrences  of  this  word,  proved  that  it  is  never  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  primitive  word  signifying  to  dye  ?  Has  he  met  any 
instance  proving  the  contrary?  If  he  has,  why  has  he  not  produced  it? 
If  he  has  not,  why  has  he  made  such  an  assertion  ? 

Section  II. — ^There  is  a  peculiarity  in  Dr.  M.'s  reasoning,  ifirhich  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  met  in  any  controversial  writer,  ^e  substitutes 
his  own  solemn  assertions  for  proof.  *'I  can  assure  y6u/*  says  he, 
**  that  the  word  we  render  baptize,  does  legitimately  signify  the  appli- 
cation of  water  in  any  way,  as  well  as  by  immersion^"  This  he  never 
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attempts  to  prove.  Surely  they  who  can  be  convinced  by  this,  may 
believe  anything  to  which  their  prejudices  incline  them.  To  rebut  this, 
it  would  be  enough  for  me  to  say,  "  I  assure  y«Q  that  Dr.  M.  b  quite 
mistaken."  Why  has  Dr.  M.  entered  the  field  at  all,  when  he  has  nerer 
fired  a  shot,  but  only  blank  cartridge  t 

I  demand  the  proof  of  this  solemn  assertion.  Where  are  the  docu- 
ments that  warrant  itt  So  far  from  signifying  every  application  of 
water,  the  word  has  no  essential  connexion  with  water  at  all — nor  even 
with  fluids.  It  is  applicable  to  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  being 
penetrated.  But  if  it  is  a  word  so  various  in  its  meaning,  as  to  common 
things,  why  has  not  Dr.  M.  told  us  whether  it  has  all  these  meanings  in 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  or  which  of  them  it  hast 

"  The  evangelists,"  says  Dr.  M.,  '*  tell  us  that  the  scribes  and  Pha- 
risees invariaUy  washed  (in  the  original,  baptized)  their  hands  before 
dinner."  Where  are  we  told  this?  The  common  reading  is  not  bap- 
tizcd.  But  were  it  adopted,  is  it  not  quite  suitable t  What  hinders 
the  hands  to  be  immersed  ?  Does  Dr.  M.  think  that  if  the  word  can 
refer  to  the  hands  as  a  part,  it  cannot  refer  to  the  body  as  a  whole  f 
May  we  not  dip  the  hand  as  well  as  the  body  ?  This  argument  is  so 
inapplicable,  that  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  state  it  in  order  to  refu- 
tation.    To  whom  does  it  need  refutation  f 

"  When  we  are  told,"  he  continues,  "  that  when  they  come  firom  the 
market,  except  they  wash,  (in  the  original,  '  except  they  baptize,')  they 
eat  not."  What  difficulty  is  here?  Why  should  not  this  be  immer- 
sion ?  What  they  did  on  this  occasion  is  known  firom  the  signification 
of  the  word ;  let  that  be  determined  by  the  authority  of  the  language 
in  general,  and  it  will  then  be  known  what  they  did  on  coining  fit)m 
market. 

"  When  we  read,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  of  the  Pharisees  being  so  sernpulons 
about  the  washing  (in  the  original,  the  baptizing)  of  cups,  pots,  and 
brazen  vessels,  and  tables,  &c. ;  it  surely  cannot  mean  in  any  of  these 
cases,  to  immerse  or  plunge."  How  does  the  reading  of  this  prove  that 
baptism  is  not  immersion  ?  If  these  things  were  baptized,  they  were 
immersed,  because  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  language. 
What  would  hinder  the  Pharisees  from  immersing  these  things  ?  Every 
thing  mentioned  is  easily  capable  of  immersion.  Must  we  give  a  new 
meaning  to  a  word  in  order  to  save  trouble  to  superstition  ?  If  such 
arguments  weigh  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  I  will  not  deny  that  he  may 
be  very  conscientious,  but  I  cannot  avoid  believing  that  he  is  more  easily 
satisfied  with  proof  than  a  sound  mind  ought  to  be. 

Dr.  M.  next  refers  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  this  is  a 
figurative  baptism,  in  which  there  is  no  literal  immersion,  pouring,  or 
sprinkling,  nor  any  likeness  as  to  any  mode.  There  is  no  mode  in  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit. 

Next,  he  brinp^s  us  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  denies  that  the  Israelites  in 
their  baptism  there,  were  immersed.  If  he  means  that  the  water  did 
not  touch  thera,  it  is  very  true ;  but  can  candour  refuse  to  admit  that 
what  took  place  on  that  occasion  may,  both  emblematically  and  beauti- 
fiilly,  be  called  an  immersion,  or  a  burial  in  the  sea?     He  says,  that 
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the  cload  did  not  touch  them.  The  Scripture  Bays,  that  they  were  in 
the  cloud,  and  tmder  the  cloud.  He  knows  that  they  were  not  immersed, 
though  the  narrative  expressly  says  that  they  were  immersed,  using  the 
most  definite  word  in  the  language ;  yet  he  is  very  willing  to  believe 
that  they  were  sprinkled  by  the  spray,  though  there  is  no  such  thing 
mentioned.  If  persons  will  be  so  unreasonable  in  rejecting  evidence  on 
one  side,  and  so  credulous  on  the  other,  they  may  be  very  conscientious, 
but  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  they  are  very  confident  in  error. 

He  next  refers  to  the  case  of  Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  dish,  at 
the  passover.  He  says,  that  **  no  one  can  imagine  that  this  implies  that 
the  whole  hand  was  immersed  in  the  gravy."  Surely,  this  is  egregious 
trifling.  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  the  mode  expressed  by  the  word  ? 
Might  it  not  as  well  be  alleged  that  the  English  word  dip  does  not 
Bignify  to  immerse,  because  the  English  version  says  of  Judas,  that  he 
dipped  his  hand  in  the  dish?  Does  not  the  same  objection  apply  equally 
to  the  translation  as  to  the  original  ?  It  is  astonishing  that  any  degree 
of  perspicacity  could  not  discover  this.  Besides,  the  whole  hand  might 
be  immersed  in  the  dish :  it  is  in  the  dish,  and  not  m  the  gravy.  Surely, 
it  is  unworthy  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  M.  to  quibble  in  this  manner.  The 
word  has  its  mode  here,  as  well  as  if  the  object  had  gone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Baltic. 

With  respect  to  the  above  cases  he  says,  '*  It  surely  cannot  mean,  in 
any  of  these  cases,  to  immerse,  or  plunge."  It  surely  does  mean  to  dip, 
in  each  of  the  cases. 

**  If  a  man  is  said,  by  the  inspired  evangelist,"  says  Dr.  M.,  **  to  be 
baptized,  when  his  hands  only  are  washed."  I  must  believe  that  Dr. 
M.  states  evidence  conscientiously.  If  I  must,  what  am  I  to  think  of 
bis  accuracy?  Is  it  not  awful  to  report  evidence  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  manner?  Millions  of  people  will  rely  on  this 
representation^  as  on  an  oracle;  and  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  says 
that  the  persons  are  baptized,  who  have  only  their  hands  washed.  This 
is  not  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist.  As  long  as  the  leaders  of  parties 
will  allow  themselves  to  take  such  freedom  with  their  documents,  they 
teach  their  followers  to  pervert  the  word  of  Qod. 

"  If  couches,"  he  says,  **  are  spoken  of  as  baptized,  when  the  cleansing 
of  water  was  applied  to  them  in  any  manner."  When  it  was  applied  to 
them  in  any  manner!  Is  this  an  honest  way  to  report  facts?  Where 
did  he  learn  that  the  water  was  applied  in  any  manner,  when  it  is  spoken 
of,  as  the  baptism  of  couches?  This  is  to  assume  the  thing  in  dispute. 
How  the  water  was  applied,  we  can  learn  only  from  the  word.  Now 
can  this  be  reasoning?  What  is  the  use  of  such  assertions?  Can  it 
serve  any  purpose  but  to  deceive  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous? 

He  adds:  **  and  when  the  complete  immersion  of  them  is  out  of  the 
question."  Here  again  he  assumes  as  a  thing  impossible,  that  which  is 
not  only  possible,  but  of  easy  performance.  Couches  may  be  immersed 
without  any  difficulty ;  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  reports  truly,  couches 
were  immersed,  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  baptized.  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently express  the  surprise  I  feel,  that  this  distinsruished  writer  should 
mllow  himself  to  make  such  assumptions.    If  he  counted  on  the  credulity 
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of  his  own  party,  did  he  think  that  we  should  allow  him  to  assume  the 
point  in  debate  t  Indeed  the  palpable  fact  that  among  all  the  iustanai 
in  which  this  word  is  applied,  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  thing  said  to 
be  baptized  is  not  capable  of  immersion,  is  an  irrefragable  argument  in 
favour  of  immersion.  Had  it  any  other  signification,  it  must  sometimes 
be  found  applied  to  things  incapable  of  immersion.  Did  it,  for  instance, 
signify  to  purify ^  or  to  pour,  or  to  sprinkle^  it  would  often  be  found 
applied  to  things  that  could  not  have  been  immersed,  as  houses,  &a 
Houses  are  said  to  be  purified, — never  to  be  baptized.  If  we  allow  Dr. 
M.  to  assume  the  point  in  debate,  and  take  his  solemn  assurances  for 
proof,  there  is  not  on  earth  a  more  convincing  reasoner.  But  if  this 
is  not  granted  to  him,  there  is  nothing  of  argument  in  his  work. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  question  respects  a  modern  custom  of  soma 
foreign  nation,  and  that  from  the  report  of  a  traveller,  there  is  a  diflferenl 
judgment  formed  as  to  the  action  performed  on  the  couches.  One  party 
says  they  were  dipped ;  another  says  they  were  merely  sprinkled ;  an- 
other, that  water  was  poured  on  them ;  another,  that  they  were  washed 
in  any  manner ;  another,  that  they  were  fumigated ;  another,  that  they 
were  scoured,  &c.  How  is  the  controversy  to  be  settled  ?  Is  it  not  by 
the  testimony  of  the  word  employed  to  designate  the  action  7 

With  respect  to  Heb.  ix.  10,  Dr.  M.  says :  "  Now  we  know  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  these  <  divers  washings,'  were  accomplished  by 
sprinkling  or  affusion,  and  not  by  immersion "  Do  we  so,  Dr.  M.T 
How  do  we  know  that  these  divers  baptisms  were  accomplished  by 
sprinkling  or  affusion  ?  We  cannot  know  this,  unless  we  take  Dr.  M.'s 
solemn  assurance  as  proof  of  the  fact.  Here,  again,  he  assumes  the 
point  to  be  proved;  he  assumes  that  these  baptisms  are  washings  in 
general,  and  that  sprinklings  are  washings.  We  know,  indeed,  that  there 
were  a  great  number  of  sprinklings  and  affusions  under  the  law ;  but 
how  do  we  know  that  all  these  sprinklings  and  affusions,  or  any  of  them, 
are  called  baptisms  ?  How  do  we  know  that  what  are  here  called  divers 
baptisms  were  performed  by  sprinkling  and  affusion?  This  passage 
does  not  assert  this.  Can  this  be  known  in  any  other  way  than  by 
ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptism,  by  the  usage  of  the 
language  ?  Where  does  he  learn  that  what  is  done  by  crinkling  or 
affusion,  belongs  to  those  divers  baptisms?  Can  he  know  this  from  any 
other  source,  than  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself?  <*  The  Uood 
of  the  paschal  lamb,"  he  tells  us,  **  was  directed  to  be  sprinkled  on  the 
door-posts  of  the  tabernacle."  Nothing  can  be  more  incontrovertible. 
But  was  this  sprinkhng  of  blood  a  literal  washing?  Was  it  a  baptism? 
It  was  an  emblematical  purification;  but  it  was  a  literal  defilement 
Sprinkling  is  not  washing;  and  washing  is  not  baptism.  Is  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts  called  a  baptism  here,  or  any- 
where else?  Is  the  sprinkling  of  the  book,  and  of  the  people,  HeU 
ix.  19,  called  a  baptism  ?  Is  the  sprinkling  of  the  consecrated  oil  called 
baptism  ?  Is  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  day  of  atonement  called 
baptism?  Why  assume  all  these  points  as  facts?  Can  this  be  called 
reasoning  from  principles,  or  expounding  from  the  ascertained  meaning 
of  words?    Dr.  M.  might  as  well  solemnly  assure  his  readers  of  the 
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tnitb  of  hb  doctrine,  on  the  authority  of  his  dreams  This  is  worse  than 
dreaming;  for  thousands  of  readers  will  take  this  for  satisfactory  proof        ^ 

To  what  purpose  is  it  to  refer  us  to  the  sprinkling  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  with  blood,  with  other  sprinklings?  There  were  divers  purificoi' 
tioHSf  but  they  were  not  divers  baptisms.  Yet,  after  enumerating  these 
sprinklings,  he  gravely  tells  us :  '*  Now  these  are  the  divers  baptisms 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks."  Who  told  him  this  ?  The  passage  does 
not  say  so :  we  have  not  even  the  authority  of  a  dream.  Nothing  but 
assumption,  assumption,  assumption.  Why  does  he  not  identify  these 
sprinklings  with  the  baptisms?  This  has  never  been  effected;  this 
cannot  be  effected.  Dr.  M.  is  like  a  lawyer,  who  is  very  strong  in  proof 
that  the  son  of  such  a  man  is  entitled  to  a  particular  estate,  but  utterly 
faib  in  proving  the  identity  of  his  client  with  the  person  who  is  the  heir. 
This  he  merely  assumes. 

But  Dr.  M.  will  give  us  pr«of  at  last.  **  Happily,"  says  he,  *'  the 
in^ired  apostle  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt  what  those  divers  baptisms 
were,  of  which  he  speaks."  Well,  I  will  ask  no  better  authority  than 
that  which  he  proposes.  I  will  bow  with  implicit  submission  to  tlie 
decision  of  the  inspired  apostle.  If  Paul  tells  us  that  certain  sprinklings 
are  baptisms,  I  wiU  believe  that  they  are  such.  But  the  inspired  apostle 
says  nothing  like  this.  Dr.  M.  tells  us  that  the  inspired  apostle  **  singles 
out,  and  presents  sprinkling  as  his  chosen  and  only  specimen."  Does 
the  apostle  give  sprinkling  as  a  specimen  of  baptism  ?  He  does  no  such 
thing.  In  showing  us  how  the  apostle  gives  sprinkling  as  a  specimen  of 
baptism,  Dr.  M.  says,  ***FoTy  says  he,  in  the  13th,  19th,  and  21st 
▼erses  of  the  same  chapter,  explaining  what  he  means  by  *  divers  bap« 
tisms,' '  if  the  blood  of  bulls,  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer, 
sprinkHng  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh ;  how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,'  "  &c.  Now  how  is  this  a  reason 
for  what  he  alleges?  How  does  this  explain  what  the  apostle  means  by 
divers  baptisms?  Does  this  identify  sprinkling  with  baptism?  The 
argument  of  this  passage  is,  that  if  the  sprinkling  of  blood  under  the 
law  served  to  purify  ceremonially,  much  more  would  the  blood  of  Christ 
purify  from  sin.  There  is  here  nothing  that  looks  like  an  identification 
of  the  sprinklings  under  the  law,  with  the  baptisms  under  the  law. 
How  can  any  man  say,  that  the  sprinkling  in  the  13th  verse  is  one  of 
the  **  divers  baptisms"  previously  mentioned?  The  verses  referred  to, 
gire  no  specimen  of  the  *'  divers  baptisms,"  but  contrast  the  efficacy  of 
Uie  blood  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  sprinklings  under  the  law.  Instead 
of  explaining  what  the  inspired  apc^e  means  by  the  divers  baptisnu^ 
the  verses  referred  to  preach  the  atonement 

But  in  addressing  Jews,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  was  necessary        ^ 
for  the  apostle  to  explain  what  was  meant  literaUy  by  the  divers  bap- 
tisms.  Did  they  need  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  employed 
to  designate  a  practice  of  their  own  law  ? 

That  the  word  signifies  every  application  of  water,  Dr.  M«  again  and 
again  asserts :  but  he  never  enters  into  proof  by  an  actual  appeal  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  word  in  the  language.  Of  what  use  is  such  a  work 
aa  to  controversy  t    Can   anything   but  the  usage  of  the   language. 
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proved  bj  examples,  delennine  the  ijuefltioii  f  There  is  in  his  wcrit, 
nothing  like  criticism.  He  aUudes  to  my  bold  aBwrtioo,  that  the  word  it 
perfecUy  univocal,  yet  be  never  grapples  with  my  reasoning  and  exam- 
ples. The  work  May  be  a  very  good  confession  of  his  fiuth,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word ;  bat  it  never  enters  into  the  discosiioa  of  the 
question. 

The  next  point  which  Dr.  M.  professes  to  prove  is,  that  '*  there  is 
nothing  in  the  thing  signified  by  baptism  which  renders  immersimi 
more  necessary  or  proper  than  any  other  mode  of  i^iplying  water  in  this 
ordinance.'' 

Were  this  a  fact  it  would  not  deliver  from  the  obligation  of  immersion. 
If  a  mode  is  commanded,  that  mode  ought  to  be  observed.  If  Jesus 
says  Go,  we  should  go :  if  he  says  Come,  we  should  come,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  the  reason  of  the  command.  Whether  there  is  any- 
thing emblematical  in  the  mode  of  th^ite,  depends  not  on  the  word, 
but  on  the  in^ired  explanation  of  the  ordinance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
clearly  taught  than  that  the  mode  is  emblematical.  Ronu  vL  1,  is  most 
express. 

Dr.  M.  gives  us  a  number  of  examples  in  which  pouring  and  sprink* 
b'ng  are  used  with  respect  to  Divine  blessings.  Did  any  one  ever  deny 
this  ?  Does  this  show  that  immersion  cannot  be  used  for  an  emblem- 
atical purpose  ? 

Does  Dr.  M.  believe  that  pouring  and  sprinkUng  are  emblematical  in 
baptism  ?  If  so,  which  of  them  is  the  mode  appointed  ?  Pouring  and 
sprinkling  are  modes  as  different  from  one  another,  as  each  of  them  is 
firom  immersion.  If  so,  no  other  mode  but  the  one  appointed  can  be 
true  baptism.  How  can  he  admit  that  the  other  modes  can  be  valid  ? 
Assuredly,  if  any  mode  is  used  for  an  emblematical  purpose,  that  mode  is 
essential,  as  really  as  the  water.  He  appears  to  me,  however,  to  believe 
that  Christ  has  affixed  no  emblem  as  to  mode,  but  that  we  may  adopt  a 
mode  that  will  be  suitable  and  edifying  by  its  emblem.  If  this  b  his 
meaning,  then  he  may  compete  either  with  Puaey,  or  the  Pope.  K  he 
has  a  warrant  to  create  emblems,  he  may  also  create  ordinances. 

The  improbabilities  and  difficulties  of  immersion  are  the  next  objec- 
tions. How  could  three  thousand  be  immersed  in  one  day  f  Would  to 
God  that  he  would  put  it  into  my  power  to  make  the  experiment; 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  accomplish  the  matter  in  the  third  part  of 
a  day.  The  difficulties  and  improbabilities  are  all  grounded  on  super- 
stitious views  of  the  ordinance.  The  performance  of  baptism  is  not 
confined  to  office— -this  is  the  mummery  of  Babylon.  In  baptizing  the 
three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  I  will  trouble  neither  the  twelve 
nor  the  seventy,  if  they  have  more  important  work.  But  he  has  another 
difficulty  as  to  the  water.  I  can  do  miracles  about  the  water ;  I  will 
make  the  word  find  it  for  me,  even  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  if  it  is 
asserted  that  there  was  a  baptism  there.  This  writer,  like  our  opponents 
in  general,  mistakes  the  burden  of  proof  It  does  not  lie  on  us  to  show 
that  there  is  any  evidence  of  water,  except  the  evidence  implied  in 
the  word.  Many  writers  on  our  side  have  shown  that  there  is  inde- 
|tendent  evidence  of  the  sufficiency  of  water  in  Jerusalem.  This  is  highly 
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uaelul,  with  a  view  of  putting  obstinacy  to  the  blush ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  fact  by  direct  evidence  in  any  instance.  I  trample 
on  such  objections.  If  it  be  asserted  by  credible  testimony  that  a  man 
was  shot,  ve  you  to  refuse  belief,  unless  you  arft  informed  where  th« 
powder  and  ball  were  purchased,  in  order  to  kill  him  ? 

Section  HI. — ^The  following  observation  appears  to  me  to  be  both 
unchristian  and  unphilosophical.  **  The  man,  therefore,  who  can  believe 
that  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  baptized  by 
immersion,  most  have  great  faith,  and  a  wonderful  facility  in  accommo> 
dating  his  belief  to  his  wishes."  Must  ha?e  great  faith  1  Is  this  a 
becoming  way  of  speaking  of  the  belief  of  a  Scripture  statement  1  To 
have  any  propriety,  this  must  imply  that  the  thing  is  asserted,  but  that 
it  is  highly  improbable.  If  the  thing  is  not  supposed  to  be  asserted, 
there  cannot  be  great  faith  in  believing  it.  I  can  find  no  other  consistent 
meaning  in  the  expression,  than  that,  although  the  word  did  testify  the 
fact,  it  is  too  improbable  for  rational  belief.  Now  I  will  make  myself 
still  more  credulous,  and  had  it  been  testified  by  the  inspired  writer  that 
three  hundred  thousand  were  baptized  in  one  day,  I  would  not  scruple 
to  believe  that  the  thing  was  tnie  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word« 
Let  God  be  true,  and  idl  men  liars.  If  the  word  is  supposed  to  have 
other  meanings,  and  that  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  this  place  haa 
not  the  alleged  meaning,  then  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  faith  in  that  alleged 
meaning  as  great  faith.    It  is  faith  in  a  thing  that  is  not  testified. 

It  is  utterly  unphilosophical  as  well  as  unscriptural  to  reject  testimony 
on  views  of  probability :  on  this  very  ground  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  rejected.  Another  may  as  reasonably  say,  *<  The  man 
that  can  believe  that  a  guilty  creature  can  become  righteous  by  faith  in 
Jesus,  must  have  great  faith."  When  we  believe  that  three  thousand 
were  inunersed  in  one  day,  we  rest  on  the  Divine  testimony,  ascertained 
by  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  the  Spirit  uses.  Whether  they  were 
immersed  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  not  on  any  view  of 
probability.  To  speak  of  a  facility  in  accommodating  our  faith  to  our 
wishes,  is  speaking  not  only  without  evidence,  but  contrary  to  self- 
evidence.  How  many  thousands  of  those  who  are  the  most  zealous  for 
immersion,  have  received  it  not  from  their  fathers,  nor  their  sect,  nor 
from  their  temporal  interests,  but  in  opposition  to  all  these!  What 
advantage  can  it  be  in  this  world  to  any  man?  To  oppose  infant 
sprinkling  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Why,  Uien,  should 
we  wish  it  true,  when  it  is  our  interest  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  false  I 
All  temptations  to  tamper  with  evidence  lie  obviously  on  the  other  side. 
Were  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  this  moment  alive,  and  a  Baptist,  I  really  Mjk 
believe  that  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  ^ 
him  the  situation  of  a  parish  schoolmaster. 

But  so  far  from  being  an  insurmountable  difficulty  at  all,  except  to 
superstition,  what  could  prevent  any  number  to  be  immersed  on  the 
same  day?  Could  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  water  in  Jerusalem 
and  its  neighbourhood  ?  Had  he  nothing  but  human  testimony  for  the 
fiksty  to  reject  it  oo  the  ground  of  improbability  would  be  unwarrantable. 
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Section  IV. — ^The  next  point  which  Dr.  M.  approaches  is  John's 
baptism.  This,  he  teUs  us,  was  not  Christian  baptisuL  Well,  what 
does  this  sa^  <m  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  What  is  baptism  in  one 
case  is  baptism  in  another.  Whatever  difference  in  any  other  respect 
there  may  be  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
there  could  be  no  difference  in  the  mode :  there  could  be  no  difference 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

He  appeals  to  Acts  xix.  1 — 6,  as  proof  that  some  of  John's  disciples 
were  afterward  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  know  this  is  dis- 
puted ;  but  for  my  part  I  never  doubted  it,  I  cannot  see  how. this  can  be 
denied  without  torturing  the  word  of  God,  which  I  will  never  do  for  any 
cause  whatever. 

**  There  is  no  evidence,"  says  he,  **  and  I  will  venture  to  say  no  pro- 
bability, that  John  ever  baptized  by  immersion."  What  evidence  could 
he  expect  but  the  testimony  of  the  word  ?  If  that  signifies  to  immerse, 
then  there  is  express  evidence  that  the  very  action  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  ordinance  i's  immersion.  He  might  as  well  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  no  evidence,  and  no  probability,  Uiat  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead.  He  might  allege  that  the  word  resurrection  has  another  meaning. 
On  the  same  principle,  when  we  read  that  such  a  person  was  kiUed  in 
the  field  of  battle,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  dead.  Is  not  this 
imported  in  the  word  killed?  And  if  it  is  not  proved  by  this,  it  is  not 
proved  at  all  by  the  document  Now  there  is  no  man  who  would  reason 
with  obstinacy  so  foolish  in  reference  to  our  own  language.  Yet  this  is 
the  very  thing  that  Dr.  M.  and  almost  all  our  opponents  do  with  respect 
to  this  word.  In  ascertaining  the  evidence  of  its  meaning,  they  receive 
not  its  own  testimony.  Nothing  can  be  more  purely  fanatical.  There 
may  be  additional  Evidence  and  corroborating  circumstances,  but  the 
direct  proof  of  what  John  did  in  baptizing,  or  any  other  man  did  in 
baptizing,  must  be  the  testimony  of  the  word  itself.  Men  who  do  not 
understand  this  are  not  fit  to  enter  the  field  of  controversy.  Besides,  as 
the  ground*work  of  his  aUegation  of  improbability,  he  assumes  what  is 
not  in  evidence,  that  John  must  have  baptized  all  his  converts  personally, 
and  aU  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half  The  very  improbability  is 
mere  assumption. 

At  Enon  he  makes  the  abundance  of  water  necessary  for  an  encamp- 
ment of  men,  women  and  children  around  John  the  Baptist  Is  this 
interpretation,  or  is  it  romance  ?  Is  there  any  among  the  fairy  tales 
more  a  work  of  fancy  than  this?  Is  there  evidence  that  any  of  the 
crowd  remained  on  the  ground  a  single  night  ?  I  must  believe,  and  I 
will  try  to  believe,  that  Dr.  M.  thinks  he  is  fairly  representing  the 
evidence  of  the  inspired  documents :  but  if  he  does,  he  must  be  to  a 
wonderful  extent  under  the  influence  of  imagination.  He  creates  a  fact 
in  order  to  create  a  difiiculty.  What  is  it  that  men  may  not  fancy  that 
they  see  in  Scripture,  when,  under  all  the  pledges  he  has  given  us,  Dr. 
M  reports  that  this  passage  informs  him  of  an  encampment  around 
John  the  Baptist?  No  wonder  that  historians  like  Gibbon,  vitiate  their 
facts  by  additions  from  imagination,  when  they  are  opposed  to  truth! 

But  of  all  extravagances,  the  following  is  the  most  extravagant :— • 


•    f 


» 

> 
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\*  John,  as  a  poor  man,  who  lived  in  the  wilderness,  whose  raiment  was 
of  the  meanest  kind,  and  whose  food  was  such  alone  as  the  desert  afford- 
ed;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  possessed  appropriate  vessels  for 
administering  baptism  to  multitudes  by  pouring  or  sprinkling.  He, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  made  use  of  the  neighbouring  stream."  If  any 
man  can  believe  this  reason,  I  will  not  envy  his  faith.  On  the  ground 
of  improbability  he  refuses  the  testimony  of  the  word,  yet  here  he  can 
believe  his  own  fiction,  for  which  there  is  neither  testimony  nor  proba- 
bility.   Why  the  hoof  of  an  ass  would  be  perfectly  sufficient 

But  this  allegation  is  not  only  absurd  and  fictitious,  it  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  the  reason  which  he  has  alleged  for  John's  taking  up  his 
abode  at  Enon.  Has  he  not  told  us,  that  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
necessities  of  men,  women,  children,  and  beasts,  directed  to  this  locality  T 
Surely  I  may  retort  his  own  observation.  He  must  have  great  faith  and 
a  wonderful  facility  in  accommodating  his  belief  to  his  wishes,  who  can 
believe  this! 

I  have  still  another  complaint  against  this  fiction.  Were  it  ever  so 
plausible,  were  it  ever  so  probable,  it  is  utterly  valueless,  unless  it  is  in 
proof  from  Scripture.  The  writer  mistakes  the  burden  of  proofl  If  it 
IS  not  proved  that  the  water  was  necessary  for  other  purposes,  there  lies 
no  objection  to  the  assertion,  that  it  was  necessary  for  bitptbm.  If  an 
objection  is  not  proved,  it  is  no  true  objection. 

Section  V. — ^With  respect  to  the  accounts  of  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
Matt  iii.  6,  Mark  i.  9,  10,  he  rests  on  the  fact,  that  the  preposition  is 
from,  not  out  of.  Of  what  use  is  this,  when  we  have  out  of,  in  the  case 
of  the  eunuch  ?  When  he  translates  Mark  i.  9,  by  tn  Jordan,  he  mis- 
translates. Jesus  was  baptized  into  Jordan.  This  shows  not  only  that 
the  action  of  the  verb  was  performed  in  the  water,  but  that  the  perfornv 
ance  of  it  was  a  putting  of  the  baptized  person  into  the  water.  Besides, 
if  the  ordinance  is  performed  tit  the  water,  what  relief  does  the  writer 
get  from  the  preposition  from,  more  ihtiu  out  of?  If  Jesus  was  tit  the 
water,  might  it  not  be  said  that  he  came  up  out  of  the  water,  as  well  as 
from  the  water  ? 

*'  Laying  aside  his  sandals,''  says  Dr.  M.,  **  he  might  only  have  stepped 
a  few  inches  into  the  river."  What  could  take  him  into  the  river  at  all, 
if  he  was  only  to  be  sprinkled  ?  What  could  take  him  to  the  edge  of 
the  water  ?  What  could  take  him  to  the  river  ?  No  rational  answer  can 
ever  be  given  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  water 
is  baptism.  Is  there  no  misgiving  of  conscience,  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  tins  answer?  I  could  not  believe  this,  should  I  gain  the  whole  world 
by  my  faith.  But  the  account  of  the  evangelist  not  merely  asserts  that , 
Jesus  went  into  the  water,  but  that,  when  in  the  water,  he  was  baptized 
or  immersed  into  it 

Section  VI. — ^*  The  baptism  of  Paul,"  Dr.  M.  asserts,  **  affords  not 

the  smallest  hint  or  presumption  in  favour  of  immersion."   If  he  means, 

that  the  account  affords  no  evidence,  unless  it  is  in  the  word,  he  says 

only  what  might  be  true  in  a  thousand  instances,  without  affecting  the 

2N 
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question.  No  other  evidence  but  that  of  the  word  is  necessary  in  anj 
instance.  If  he  means,  that  without  evidence,  independent  of  the  word 
itself,  the  question  cannot  be  determined,  he  entertains  views  of  evidence 
fundamentally  erroneous.  When  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  ascertained, 
by  an  examination  of  its  occurrences  in  the  language,  it  may  be  applied 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  without  a  tittle  of  additional  evidence  from 
context.  Very  oflen  context  affords  no  confirmation  of  the  trne  mean- 
ing. No  word  in  language  affords,  in  every  occurrence  of  it,  evidence 
of  its  meaning  from  context.  I  will  make  this  intelligible  to  every  child, 
if  men  will  shut  their  eyes.  In  reading  the  expression,  '* Arise,  and  be 
immersed  or  dipped,"  would  any  Englishman  hesitate  as  to  the  mode 
expressed,  because  the  context  affords  no  evidence,  additional  to  that  of 
the  word  ?  And  what  evidence  would  a  person  who  understood  Greek 
have  needed,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  word  itself?  However,  in  tlie 
present  case,  it  is  not  fact  that  there  is  no  additional  evidence  from  the 
context :  there  is  most  satisfactory  proof,  even  if  the  word  itself  had 
been  used  but  once,  in  all  that  remains  of  the  Greek  language.  Baptism 
is  here  said  to  be  a  bathing  of  the  person. 

'*  There  is  no  hint  that  Paul  changed  his  raimant"  No  more  is  there 
any  account  from  what  point  the  wind  blew  on  the  occasion.  Shame, 
shame,  to  trifle  in  this  way  in  opposing  the  ordinances  of  God !  How 
many  thousand  accounts  of  immersion  in  modern  times,  when  there  is 
no  mention  of  changing  of  raimant  I  Does  Dr.  M.  really  expect,  that 
in  case  immersions  were  practised,  the  Scriptures  must  record  the  chang- 
ing of  dress  ?  Where  did  he  find  the  laying  of  the  sandals  aside,  whidi 
he  lately  mentioned  ?  Is  there  no  evidence  that  such  a  roan  was  hanged, 
because  there  is  no  account  whether  he  wore  his  ordinary  dress,  or  ob- 
tained one  for  the  occasion  ?  There  may  be  honesty  in  this  sort  of 
reasoning,  but  there  is  no  logic. 

But  our  author  has  not  yet  done  with  this  species  of  logic.  "  There 
is  no  account,"  it  seems,  "  that  Paul  and  Ananias  went  out  of  the  house 
to  a  neighbouring  pond  or  stream."  What  need  of  such  information! 
When  I  hear  that  Dr.  M.  is  immersed  in  New  York,  I  shall  never  inquire 
whether  it  was  in  a  river,  in  a  pond,  or  in  a  bath.  Dr.  M.,  let  us  hare 
every  thing  like  evidence ;  but  let  us  have  no  trifling  with  the  word  of 
the  living  God. 

Adverting  to  Paul's  situation,  he  asks,  '*  Can  it  be  imagined  that  a 
wise  and  humane  man,  in  these  circumstances,  would  ha?e  had  him  car- 
ried forth  and  plunged  into  cold  water?"  The  wisdom  and  humanity 
of  Ananias  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter ;  he  had  the  express  com- 
mand of  God.  If  Dr.  M.  has  any  charge  against  the  wisdom  ana 
humanity  of  the  institution,  no  doubt  its  Author,  in  due  time,  will  give 
him  a  sufficient  answer.  I  can,  however,  see  nothing  in  Paul's  situation 
that  would  render  immersion  either  dangerous  or  disagreeable.  But 
Paul  was  immersed,  whatever  Dr.  M.  may  choose  to  suppose  to  be  the 
consequence.  I  draw  a  different  conclusion.  If  Paul,  in  such  a  situa* 
tion,  was  immersed,  clinical  sprinkling,  the  invention  of  human  wisdom, 
'M  never  to  be  a  substitute  for  baptism. 
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8ccnoN  VII.-^The  iccount  even  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch,  does 
Bot  convince  Dr.  M.  that  immersion  was  the  mode.  He  tells  us,  that 
"  th^  were  travelling,  and  probably  destitute  of  any  convenient  vessel 
for  dipping  up  a  portion  of  water  from  the  stream ;  they  both  went  down 
to  the  water,  probably  no  farther  than  to  its  margin,  far  enou^  to  take 
up  a  small  portion  of  it,  to  sprinkle  or  pour  on  the  eunuch." 

How  can  he  assert,  that  probably  they  went  only  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  expressly  asserts  that  they  came  out  of  the 
water  T  Does  Dr.  M.  intend  to  give  the  lie  to  the  word  of  inspiration  I 
How  could  they  come  out  of  the  water,  if  they  were  not  in  it  ?  This 
fact  is  beyond  controversy.  But  is  it  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that 
such  a  man  as  the  eunuch,  on  his  journey,  had  no  vessel  fit  to  carry  as 
much  water  as  would  sprinkle  him  with  a  few  drops?  One  of  his 
attendants  might  have  brought  enough  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Such 
evasions  are  ridiculous. 

While  I  admit  that  the  preposition  ets  may  convey  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  as  well  as  into  it ;  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  Dr.  M.  is 
so  unfortunate  in  his  proofs.  '*  Jesus  went  down  to  Capernaum,"  surely 
does  not  mean,  that  he  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  city.  He  entered  into 
Capernaum.  **  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,"  does  not  mean  that  he 
ftopped  at  the  borders  of  the  country.  "  He  went  down  to  Antioch,"  is 
a  similar  example.  Instead  of  proving  for  the  writer,  these  examples 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  his  doctrine.  Would  he  deserve  the  name 
of  a  critic,  who  should  argue,  that  because  the  preposition  in  question  is 
sometimes  used  when  the  object  in  motion  goes  only  to  the  edge  of  the 
object  approached,  therefore  in  the  example  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Jesus  entered  Capernaum,  that  Jacob  went  into  Egypt,  or  that  Paul 
entered  Antioch? 

Dr.  M.,  I  am  surprised  to  find,  repeats  the  objection,  that  **  there  is 
the  same  evidence  that  Philip  was  plunged,  as  that  the  eunuch  wa&'* 
This  was  a  very  shallow  observation.  There  is  the  same  evidence  that 
both  were  in  the  water,  but  only  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  in^ 
nersed.  Their  being  in  the  water  may  be  proof  that  immersion  must 
lure  taken  place,  without  proving  that  both  were  immersed.  It  is  strange 
that  wise  men  will  risk  the  credit  of  their  understanding  by  such  allega- 
tiona. 

Dr.  M.  concludes  his  observations  on  this  example,  by  asserting  that  the 
confidence  of  the  Baptists,  in  the  account  of  tlie  baptism  of  the  eunuch, 
**  must  be  regarded  as  amounting  to  a  gross  imposition  on  popular  cre- 
dalitjT."  Dr.  M.  has  done  nothing  to  entitle  him  to  speak  so  arrogantly. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  diminish  our  confidence  in  this  example.  He 
has  not  entered  into  the  criticism  of  the  question.  Our  proof  that  they 
were  in  the  water  is  not  only  unrefuted,  but  unassailed  by  criticism. 
We  can  afford  to  leave  imposition  and  credulity  to  those  who  need  them. 

Sbction  Vni.— The  baptism  of  Cornelius  comes  next  under  the 
feview  of  our  author.  Here  again  he  complains  of  the  absence  of  hinta» 
with  respect  to  the  ^  candidates  for  baptism  being  led  out  of  the  house, 
%o  ft  river  or  pool|  for  the  purpose  of  being  dipped."    Such  information 
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18  altogether  unnecessary.  If  they  were  baptized,  they  were  immersed. 
Whether  in  the  house  or  elsewhere,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  But  h» 
can  find  not  only  hints,  but  full  evidence  on  his  side.  **  Who  can  forbid 
water  V  he  interprets,  **  Can  any  man  forbid  water  being  brought  in  a 
convenient  vessel,  to  be  applied  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  ?"  Can  any- 
thing be  more  arbitrary  and  unfounded  than  this  interpretation  1  Can 
the  man  who  will  take  this  liberty  with  his  documents  ever  be  at  a  loss 
for  proof?  I  will  not  say,  that  thb  is  imposition  on  credulity ;  but  I 
will  say,  that  this  is  not  interpretation.  Might  I  not  as  well  interpret 
the  passage  thus  ?  **  Can  any  man  forbid  water  to  be  brought  in  to  fill 
a  bath  for  the  purpose  of  immersion  V*  But  I  scorn  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation  to  suit  a  purpose.  The  expression  has  no  concern  at  all 
with  the  mode  of  the  ordinance.  The  meaning  roost  evidently  is,  **  Can 
any  one  forbid  baptism  with  respect  to  these  persons  f '  The  passage 
determines  nothing  as  to  what  baptism  is,  only  that,  water  is  employed  in 
the  ordinance.  If  we  take  the  liberty  of  forging  an  addition  to  our 
documents,  in  order  to  suit  our  purpose,  we  cannot  pretend  to  ground 
on  the  Scriptures. 

But  if  this  passage  affords  evidence  that  the  mode  of  this  ordinance 
is  pouring  or  sprinkling,  and  that,  too,  for  an  emblematical  purpose, 
how  is  it  that  the  author  allows  that  immersion  is  also  a  valid  mode  of 
the  ordinance?    If  this  is  true,  immersion  cannot  be  baptism 

Section.  IX. — ^The  immersion  of  the  jailer  Dr.  M.  (uronounces  not 
only  to  be  improbable,  but  impossible.  Here  now  we  have  an  assertion 
that  gires  us  an  opportunity  of  estimating  Dr.  M.'s  per^icacity  in 
weighing  evidence,  or  his  candour  in  representing  it.  On  what  ground 
does  he  allege  immersion  to  have  been  here  impossible,  or  even  impro- 
bable? "  Paul  and  Silas,"  he  tells  us,  "  were  closely  confined  in  prison 
when  this  sdemn  service  was  performed."  Your  documents  have  not 
told  you  so.  Dr.  M.  They  were  not  now  closely  confined,  nor  confined 
at  all,  even  although  the  baptism  had  been  performed  in  the  prison. 
What  makes  immersion  impossible,  even  in  the  very  cell  in  which  they 
were  closely  confined?  The  man  who  asserts  impossibility  as  to  im- 
mersion even  on  that  ground,  I  charge  as  unfit  to  weigh  evidence. 

Again,  when  he  expounds  the  bringing  of  them  out,  as  respecting  the 
outer  part  of  the  prison,  and  not  the  outside  of  it,  granting  this  to  be 
true,  what  makes  immersion  impossible  in  that  place  ?  No  thinking  being 
can  allege  impossibility.  But  if  my  cause  required  it,  I  would  not  grant 
this.  Dr.  M.  must  prove  it  before  it  can  serve  him.  The  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  the  objector.  If  it  is  not  proved  that  out  refers  to  the  outer  prison, 
and  not  to  outside  the  prison,  it  cannot  stand  as  an  objection.  If  the  word 
out  will  explain  as  referable  to  either,  I  am  at  liberty  to  explain  it  in  the 
way  that  the  word  employe)!  to  designate  the  ordinance  demands. 

But  that  out  refers  to  outside  the  prison  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
we  find  them  immediately  in  the  jailer's  house.  Paul  preached  the 
Gospel  to  all  in  the  jailer's  house  before  any  of  them  were  baptised. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  baptism  was  in  the  jail.  It 
was  afler  this  they  were  bathed ;  the  bathing,  then,  must  have  bees 
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done  io  the  house :  and  if  they  could  he  hathed  in  the  house,  could  not 
the  jailer  and  his  hmUj  he  bathed  in  baptism  in  the  same  bath  ?  The 
performance  of  bathing  impHes  the  existence  of  a  bath. 

But  had  the  jailer  been  as  destitute  of  baths  as  John  the  Baptist  was 
of  iressels  for  sprinkling,  what  could  prevent  them  from  going  to  the 
Strymon  1  Must  they  wait  for  permission  from  the  magistrates  ?  Not  a 
moment  In  civil  things  Christians  are  to  obey,  but  in  the  things  of 
God  they  are  to  have  no  respect  to  the  authority  of  man.  Dr.  M.  speaks 
of  Paul  and  Silas  as  not  being  **  dishonest  enough  to  steal  out  of  prison 
by  night !"  Is  so  slavish  a  sentiment  worthy  of  an  American  citizen  ? 
Is  so  Erastian  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  Christian,  even  in  Turkey? 
No  man  can  carry  the  duty  of  civil  obedience  farther  than  I  do ;  but 
[  would  frown  defiance  in  the  face  of  Majesty  were  it  to  presume  to 
dictate  in  the  things  of  Christ  According  to  Dr.  M.,  Peter  was  guilty 
of  stealing  out  of  prison,  when  he  was  released  by  the  angel,  and  the 
angel  was  guilty  of  a  treasonable  rescue. 

The  refi»al  to  quit  the  prison  next  morning  was  not  out  of  obedience 
to  civil  authority,  but  from  a  just  and  indignant  sense  of  their  own 
violated  rights.  How  could  it  be  for  conscience'  sake  that  they  refused 
to  quit  the  prison,  when  the  magistrates  sent  an  express  order  by  their 
officers,  urging  them  to  go  ?  It  is  astonishing  that  any  writer  should 
venture  such  observations. 

Equally  astonishing  it  is  that  Dr.  M.  should  allege  the  jailer's  alarm 
on  account  of  his  own  responsibility.  Was  not  this  alarm  previous  to 
his  faith  and  baptism  t  Had  he  any  such  fears  afterwards  ?  Besides, 
if  it  was  contrary  to  Paul's  duty  to  baptize  the  jailer's  family  at  the 
river,  it  was  equally  contrary  to  his  duty  to  accept  hospitality  in  the 
jailer's  house.  If  they  had  a  right  to  quit  the  prison,  they  had  a  right 
to  go  to  the  river.  What  a  scrupulous  conscience  has  Dr.  M. !  I  sup- 
pose if  the  government  of  the  United  States  were  to  forbid  him  to 
preach,  he  would  never  open  his  mouth  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation.  Am  I  to  believe  that  any  man  really  feels  these  scruples,  or 
am  I  to  think  that  they  are  mere  evasions?  Were  I  to  use  such  argu- 
ments, I  must  confess  it  would  be  from  a  design  of  imposing  on  popular 
erfdtdity. 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  immersion  in  the  prison,  Dr.  M. 
nays,  "  He  who  can  believe  this  must  be  ready  to  adopt  any  supposition, 
however  extravagant,  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis."  This  shows  the 
distinguished  writer  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  fundamental  laws  of 
controversy.  We  have  neither  to  prove  nor  supi>ose  anything  with 
respect  to  the  way  in  which  immersion  was  possible.  If  the  word  is 
proved  to  mean  immersion,  whenever  there  was  a  baptism,  there  must 
nave  been  a  way  of  immersion.  Any  objection  that  is  alleged  against 
the  possibility  of  this  must  be  in  proof.  Granting  that  the  baptism  was 
performed  in  the  jail,  without  any  mention  of  a  bath,  I  should  have 
every  confidence  of  immersion,  equally  as  if  I  had  been  told  that  there 
was  a  bath,  or  a  reservoir.  Suppose  we  read  in  English  that  the  Bap- 
tists immersed  a  person  in  a  jail,  would  any  man  act  so  ridiculously  as 
to  deny  the  immersion  unless  the  bath  were  spoken  of?  Why,  then, 
2n2  43 
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flhould  the  mention  of  a  bath,  or  a  pond,  or  of  a  riy^,  be  necessary  if 
to  the  examples  in  Scripture?  However,  I  can  prove  that  there  was  a 
bath  in  the  jailer's  house,  because  that  Paul  and  Silas  were  bathed ;  but 
I  refuse  to  give  proof  as  a  matter  of  right :  it  is  all  mere  grace.  1  will 
never  consent  to  prove,  when  proof  lies  on  the  other  side.  What  does 
this  writer  mean  by  an  hypothesis?  We  interpret  language  by  its  funda- 
mental laws:  we  do  not  invent  hypotheses.  If  the  word  does  not  signify 
immerse,  we  will  invent  no  hypothesis  to  provide  for  immersion.  But 
while  I  have  provided  a  bath  in  the  house,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  document  proves  that  the  baptism  was  without  Paul  preached  ia 
the  jailer's  house,  and,  after  the  baptism,  was  brought  back  to  the  house, 
which  appears  to  show  that  the  baptism  was  either  at  the  Strymon,  or 
some  other  place  out  of  doors.  But  I  care  not  where  the  baptism  took 
place,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  for  nothing  on  this  head. 

Section  X. — Dr.  M.  complains  of  the  Baptists,  that  they  consider 
their  mode  as  essential  to  the  ordinance.  This  complaint,  surely,  is 
absurd.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  immerse,  is  not  immersion  esseutial 
to  immersion  ?  Can  pouring  or  sprinkling,  fulfil  a  command  to  immerul 
Especially  if  immersion  is  emblematical,  must  it  not  be  essential  to  have 
the  emblem?  We  grant  that  our  opponents  are  sincere;  that  they 
believe  that  they  are  fulfilling  the  command  of  Christ ;  but,  if  our  view 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  just,  we  should  be  palpably  sel^condemned, 
were  we  to  say  that  pouring,  or  sprinkling  is  baptism.  In  like  manner, 
if  any  man  believes  that  the  wcnrd  signifies  to  potir,  or  sprinkle,  and  that 
the  ordinance  is  emblematical  in  such  a  sense,  he  cannot  consistently 
admit  that  any  other  mode  is  baptism.  Of  all  the  writers  I  have  ever 
met,  Dr.  M.  is,  on  this  point,  the  most  inconsistent.  He  makes  the  mode 
emblematical,  yet  he  allows  that  any  mode  is  baptism.  He  has  two 
favourite  modes,  yet  he  does  not  say  that  either  of  them  is  appointed. 
He  makes  the  word  signify  immerse,  pour,  sprinkle,  dye,  wash,  and 
every  application  of  water;  yet  I  cannot  gather  from  him  what  meaning 
he  gives  it  in  this  ordinance.  He  tells  us  that  '*  The  inspired  writers 
did  not  deem  the  mode  of  applying  water  in  baptism  an  essential  matter; 
and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  it  precisely."  What,  then,  is  tl  e 
meaning  of  the  word  ?  It  cannot  be  pour,  or  sprinkle,  for  this  is  as 
precbe  as  immersion.  If  it  expresses  no  mode,  why  does  he  make  the 
mode  emblematical  ?  Has  he  got  a  patent  to  manufacture  emblems  for 
the  ordinances  of  Christ?  Here  he  avows  the  authority  of  will-worship, 
and  considers  it  lawful  and  edifying  to  conform  Christian  rites  to  emblem- 
atical representations,  not  annexed  to  them  by  the  Head  of  the  Vhurch. 
This  is  as  pure  a  specimen  of  Popery  as  ever  was  manufactured  at  Rome. 

As,  in  its  common  use.  Dr.  M.  makes  this  word  signify  every  mode, 
and  every  application  of  water,  without  saying  what  is  its  meaning,  I 
must  believe  that  in  reference  to  this  ordinance  he  gives  it  the  same 
extent.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  than  this.  Whatever 
number  of  meanings  the  word  may  be  supposed  to  have,  it  can  have 
only  one  in  reference  to  this  ordinance,  whether  that  may  be  general  or 
qiecific.  If  it  has  a  general  signification  in  reference  to  baptism,  it  can- 
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not  also  have  a  specific  signification.  If  it  has  one  specific  significatioiiy 
it  cannot  have  another.  I  reaUy  think  criticism  wasted  on  such  reason- 
ing as  this. 

Section  XI. — ^The  following  extract  shows  that  the  clearest  and  most 
overwhelming  proof  of  the  original  mode  of  this  ordinance,  even  when 
admitted,  would  not  change  the  practice  of  our  opponents.  Dr.  M. 
arrogates  the  anti-christian  authority  of  changing  the  mode  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ,  according  to  expediency.  **  Even  if  it  could  be  proved 
(which  we  know  it  cannot  be)  that  the  mode  of  baptism  adopted  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  was  that  of  immersion,  yet,  if  thai 
method  of  administering  the  ordinance  were  not  significant  of  some 
truth,  which  the  other  modes  cannot  represent,  we  are  plainly  at  liberty 
to  regard  it  as  a  non-essential  circumstance,  from  which  we  may  depart 
when  expediency  requires  it,  as  we  are  all  wont  to  do  in  other  cases, 
even  with  respect  to  positive  institutions."  Popery,  I  see,  is  not  confined 
to  Rome.  But  the  church  of  Rome  is  the  only  consistent  body  that 
claims  the  authority  of  changing  the  laws  of  God.  If  the  author 
believes  his  own  doctrine,  why  has  he  employed  so  much  straining  and 
torture  on  the  documents  that  respect  this  ordinance  ?  The  church  of 
Rome  claims  a  right  to  change  the  mode,  and  it  boldly  confesses  that  it 
has  done  so.  Dr.  M.  alleges  that  we  are  all  wont  to  do  the  same  thing.  For 
myself,  I  deny  the  charge  in  every  instance.  I  would  as  soon  attempt 
to  regulate  the  changes  of  the  moon,  or  alter  the  course  of  nature,  as 
inake  the  smallest  modification  on  an  ordinance  of  Christ.  This  prin- 
ciple b  the  verv  foundation  of  the  anti-christian  system  :  this  principle 
I  abhor  with  the  most  perfect  abhorrence.  Dr.  M.,  no  doubt,  is  con* 
scientious  in  this;  but  b  not  the  Pope  equally  conscientious,  while,  with 
more  grace,  he  exercises  the  same  privilege  to  a  greater  extent  ? 

"  For  example,"  says  he,  **  the  Lord's  supper  was,  no  doubt,  originally 
instituted  with  unleavened  bread,"  d&c.  Now  the  cases  are  not  at  all 
parallel.  Unleavened  bread  was  never  appointed.  It  was  used  merely 
on  the  occasion  because  it  was  the  bread  that  was  present  Indeed,  it 
is  not  even  said  that  it  was  unleavened  bread ;  we  know  that  it  was  so, 
because  there  was  no  other.  Is  that  anything  akin  to  a  command  to 
baptize  ?  If  this  word  signifies  to  immerse,  then  immersion  is  the  very 
thing  commanded.  A  ^ood  conscience  is  a  good  thing;  but  the  best 
conscience  is  the  better  for  a  little  discrimination.  Nothing  that  was  at 
first  a  part  of  the  Lord's  supper  can  ever  cease  to  be  a  part  of  it  Had 
unleavened  bread  been  here  enjoined,  unleavened  bread  must  be  used  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  posture  at 
the  Lord's  supper.  Had  Christ  enjoined  kneeling  or  sitting,  reclining 
or  standing,  that  posture  would  be  always  binding.  As  it  is,  posture  is 
no  part  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  anti-christian  to  make  it  necessary. 

Dr.  M.  next  considers  the  difficulties  attending  immersion  in  many 
cases ;  and  contrasts  with  this  the  ease  and  convenience  of  sprinkling, 
or  pouring.  This  might  be  very  much  to  the  point,  afler  a  proclamation 
from  heaven  that  we  might  choose  what  pleases  us  best  But,  in  deter* 
mining  what  is  the  law  of  Christ,  such  speculations  are  worse  th^ 
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useless :  they  are  an  exhortation  to  disobedience  and  rebellion.  To  be 
immersed  every  day  in  my  life  would  be  no  sacrifice  to  me;  shall  I 
complain  about  one  immersion  in  my  whole  life  ? 

He  speaks  of  some  districts  so  parched  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  natural  stream  or  poo).  What  makes  either  a  stream  or  a  pool 
necessary.  There  is  no  inhabited  country  in  which  a  disciple  of  Christ 
may  not  procure  as  much  water  as  will  immerse  him  once  in  his  life. 
He  speaks  of  a  siege.  If  a  man  cannot  get  bread,  is  he  guilty  in  dyiog 
of  hunger  ?  If  a  disciple  cannot  get  water,  is  he  guilty  for  not  attend 
ing  to  baptism  ?  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  Christ — an  edifying  ordi- 
nance of  Christ,  but  it  is  superstition  that  makes  it  essentia]  to  salvation. 
He  speaks  of  cold  countries,  where  rivers  are  locked  up  with  ice.  Is 
there  any  habitable  country  where  the  water  is  all  turned  into  ice  ?  Is 
there  any  country  in  which  ice  may  not  be  melted  by  fire  ?  How  per- 
versely opposed  is  the  human  mind  to  the  mind  of  God,  when  the 
disciple  of  Christ  can  allege  such  evasions  to  relieve  him  from  his  com- 
mandments ! 

He  speaks  of  health.  When  medical  skill  pronounces  it  dangerous, 
I  will  not  urge  it :  nor  will  I  urge  a  sick  man  to  go  to  the  assembly  of 
the  saints.  He  speaks  about  old,  feeble  ministers.  This  is  young,  strong 
sttperstition.  If  ministers  are  old  and  feeble,  let  them  do  what  they  are 
fit  to  do ;  let  others  take  the  water.  The  churches  planted  by  the  apostles 
were  not  Puseyites.  No  wonder  that  the  Oxford  pestilence  has  spread 
so  rapidly :  there  is  almost  in  all  men  a  predisposition  to  the  disease. 

Section  XH. — Dr.  M.  tells  us,  that  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  following 
centuries,  the  custom  was  to  baptize  naked.  Where  is  the  logic  of  this  7 
It  is  Satan's  logic  to  deter  the  disciples  of  Christ  from  following  their 
Master.  Although  this  logic  will  have  no  effect  upon  a  sound  head,  it 
may  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  a  corrupt  heart.  Dr.  M.  does  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  apostles  baptized  naked.  Of  what  use,  then,  is 
his  observation  ?  Is  church  history  a  ground  of  proof  to  us  t  Let  him 
admonish  the  Puseyites  on  this  subject,  and  they  will  very  likely  return 
to  the  old  edifying  practice.  This  practice  was  a  human  invention,  as 
Dr.  Hall  himself  confesses,  to  make  the  ordinance  of  Christ  more  edify- 
ing, just  as  Dr.  M.  annexes  an  edifying  emblem  to  pouring  and 
sprinkling,  while  he  confesses  that  Christ  has  not  appointed  the  emUem. 
The  above  practice,  then,  has  no  charms  for  us,  but  it  must  be  very 
edifying  to  Dr.  M.'s  turn  of  mind.  The  Christians  who  practised  this 
''  thought  it  better  represented  the  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  also  the 
nakedness  of  Christ  on  the  cross."  A  perfect  parallel  to  Dr.  M.'s  edify- 
ing emblems  of  pouring  and  sprinkling.  For  a  like  edifying  purpose 
the  early  Christians  practised  trine  immersion.  Is  this  proof  that  trine 
immersion  is  proper  ?  A  good  conscience  is  a  good  thing ;  but  a  good 
conscience  may  be  married  to  very  bad  logic. 

"Besides,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "if  the  principle  for  which  our  Baptist 
brethren  contend  be  correct;  if  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body  be 
essential  to  Christian  baptism ;  and  if  the  thing  signified  be  the  cleansing 
^nd  purifying  of  the  individual  by  an  ablution  which  must  of  necessity 
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extend  to  the  whole  person ;  it  would  reallj  seem  that  performing  this 
ceremony  divested  of  all  clothing,  is  essential  to  its  emblematic  mean* 
ing."  To  this  I  reply :  1.  The  principle  here  represented  is  not  the 
ground  on  which  we  rest  immersion.  We  rest  it  on  the  command  of 
Christ ;  not  on  views  of  peculiar  fitness  for  emblematic  representation* 
Its  emblematic  meaning  affords  us  edification,  but  is  not  the  ground  of 
our  obedience.  2.  The  immersion  of  the  whole  body  is  essential  to 
baptism,  not  because  nothing  but  immersion  can  be  an  emblem  of  puri- 
fication, but  because  immersion  is  the  thing  commanded,  and  because 
that,  without  immersion,  there  is  no  emblem  of  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection, which  are  in  the  emblem  equally  with  purification.  Had  no 
emblem  but  that  of  purification  been  intended  in  this  ordinance,  we  do 
not  say  that  immersion  would  be  either  essential  or  preferable.  In  a 
partial  ablution  there  might  be  an  emblem  of  purification,  but  no  emblem 
of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  If  the  whole  person  must  be  buried, 
the  whole  person  must,  of  course,  be  washed,  when  the  burial  is  in 
water.  3.  Dr.  M.  ought  to  know  that  nakedness  is  not  necessary  for 
emblematical  purification.  Were  not  the  Israelites  sprinkled  with  their 
garments  on  ?  Besides,  are  not  Christians  said  to  wash  their  garments, 
as  well  as  themselves,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  7  Even  in  bathing  for 
health  or  cleanliness,  it  is  common  to  use  a  bathing  dress.  Nakedness 
is  necessary  neither  for  the  emblem  nor  for  obedience  to  the  command. 
It  was  the  invention  of  the  same  spirit  that  has  changtd  all  the  ordi* 
nances  of  Chi  ist 

He  speaks  of  the  propriety  of  applying  the  water  **  to  that  part  of  the 
body  which  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  person."  Who  has  commanded 
thist  Has  Christ  given  authority  to  add  to  his  ordinance  by  human 
wisdom  I  This  is  the  prerogative  of  the  man  of  sin.  Is  not  this  manu- 
facture firom  the  same  factory  that  applies  the  holy  unction  to  certain 
parts  of  the  body  for  emblematic  purposes?  Nothing  can  be  more  evi^ 
dent  than  that,  as  no  part  of  the  body  is  by  inspiration  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing the  water  of  baptism  applied  to  it,  the  whole  body  must  be  immersed. 

**  Besides,"  says  the  author,  **  let  me  appeal  to  our  Baptist  brethren, 
by  asking,  if  they  verily  believe  that  the  primitive  and  apostolic  mode 
of  administering  baptism  was  by  immersioui  and  that  this  immersion 
was  by  entire  nakedness,  how  can  they  dare,  upon  their  principles,  to 
depart  one  iota  firom  that  mode?"  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  anything 
intentionally  unfair  in  this ;  but  I  will  say,  that  the  reasoning  is  unfair. 
He  here  speaks  as  if  he  had  proved,  and  that  the  Baptists  believe,  that 
naked  baptism  was  an  apostolic  practice.  Neither  of  these  is  true.  He 
stated  merely  the  practice  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  immediately  succeed- 
ing centuries.  And  why  does  he  assume  that  the  Baptists  believe  that 
naked  baptism  was  the  practice  of  the  apostles  ?  Why  urge  them  on 
this  ground?  Is  the  practice  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  immediately  sue* 
eeedmg  centuries,  to  be  taken  as  the  primitive  and  apostolic  practice? 
I  can  see  no  way  to  vindicate  both  his  sincerity  and  his  logic. 

From  these  difficulties  he  is  convinced  that  immersion  "cannot  be  of 
Divine  appointment ;  at  any  rate,  that  it  cannot  be  universally  binding 
A  the  church  of  God."  Whether  it  b  a  Divine  appointment  depends  on 
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evidence,  and  is  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  existence  of  difficoltiei. 
But  what  a  sentiment  is  here  expressed  1  A  Divine  appointment,  yet  not 
universally  bindingP.l  Then  we  cannot  have  a  pope  too  soon.  If 
Divine  appointments  may  be  annulled,  infallibility  is  necessary  to  annol 
them.  Who  can  put  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this  principle  may  be 
carried  ?  May  it  not  set  aside  the  ordinance  of  baptism  itself,  and  all 
other  ordinances?  May  it  not  appoint  as  many  other  ordinances  as  it 
may  think  fit?  Let  Dr.  M.  reflect  on  the  denunciation  against  those 
who  take  on  them  to  abrogate  any  of  God's  a|^[>ointments.  '<  Whoso 
ever,  therefore,  shall  abrogate  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
teach  nun  so^  he  shall  be  oedled  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Great  Jesus,  enable  me  to  8ufi*er  martyrdom,  rather  than  give  me  op  to 
utter  a  sentiment  so  dishonourable  to  thy  sovereignty  1  Dr.  M.  avows  a 
right  to  change  ordinances  of  Christ,  and  to  confer  on  them  an  emblem- 
atic meaning,  not  in  the  appointment  of  the  Institutor.  What  is  pq^ery, 
if  this  is  not  popery?  To  practise  immersion  conscientiously,  even 
although  a  Divine  appointment,  he  designates  as  servility  and  supersti- 
tion. Servility  and  superstitum !  What  a  prostitution  of  language  I 
Servility,  to  obey  a  Divine  appointment  I  Superstition^  to  practise  what 
God  commands  1  This  is  so  monstrous  in  sentiment,  so  paradoxical  in 
phraseology,  that  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  say  more  on  it 

**  We  may  say  of  this  ordinance,"  says  the  author,  "  as  our  Lord  said 
of  the  sabbath.  Baptism  was  made  for  wum,  and  not  man  for  baptism." 
I  adopt  the  language  with  my  whole  heart  We  may  say  this  with 
respect  to  every  ordinance.  But  does  this  imply  that  we  may  abrogate, 
alter,  or  modify,  either  baptism  or  the  sabbath?  Let  us  apply  this  |»in- 
ciple,  then,  to  the  sabbath,  which  Dr.  M.  applies  to  baptism.  **The 
keeping  of  the  sabbath  has  great  inconveniences  in  many  places :  either, 
then,  it  is  not  a  Divine  appointment,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  universally 
binding."  Is  this  Dr.  M.'s  theology  ?  Many  persons  will  shudder  at  it, 
when  applied  to  the  sabbath,  who  may  not  be  frightened  when  it  is 
applied  to  an  ordinance  against  which  they  are  prejudiced.  How  is  it, 
that  such  a  man  as  Dr.  M.  can  assume  it  as  a  principle,  that  if  an  ordi- 
nance is  made  for  the  good  of  man  by  Divine  appointment,  men  must 
have  the  right  of  changing  it?  Is  man  fitter  than  God,  to  judge  what 
is  best  for  man  ?  Is  not  the  fact,  that  God's  ordinances  are  all  designed 
for  the  good  of  his  people,  the  strongest  reason  to  abide  strictly  by  themt 
I  complain,  that  in  this  work  there  is  a  want  of  accurate  thinking,  of 
just  reasoning,  and  of  sound  principles.  In  justice  to  truth,  I  must  saj 
so,  while  it  grieves  me  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  expression. 

"  Where,"  says  he,  "  a  particular  mode  of  complying  with  a  religioui 
observance  would  be,  in  may  cases, '  a  yoke  of  bondage,'  and  one,  tott, 
for  which  no  Divine  warrant  could  be  pleaded,  it  would  argue  the  very 
slavery  of  superstition,  to  enforce  that  mode  of  the  observance  as  essential 
to  a  regular  standing  in  the  visible  family  of  Christ."  Here  my  com- 
plaint of  a  want  of  accurate  thinking  is  renewed.  If  a  yoke  is  of  God's 
making,  must  it  not  be  worn  ?  If  it  is  not  of  God's  appointment,  does 
any  one  require  it  to  be  put  on  ?  Was  not  circumcision  a  yoke?  Had 
any  man  a  right  to  abrogate  or  neglect  it  ?    We  are  commanded  to 
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gyre  oar  lives  for  Chrut,  rather  than  deny  him.  Has  any  man  a  right 
to  refuse  this  yoke?  But  there  is  no  yoke  in  baptism,  although  my 
defence  of  it  will  not  deign  to  repel  the  charge.  It  is  God's  appoint- 
ment :  I  call  on  Christians,  on  their  allegiance,  to  obey. 

That  immersion  is  a  Divine  appointment  this  argument  assumes,  for 
it  pleads  for  a  right  to  change  a  Divine  appointment  Now  is  it  the 
■lavery  of  superstition  to  obey  a  Divine  appointment  1  Superstition  and 
slavery  must  respect  such  religious  ordinances  only  as  are  of  human 
appointment  It  is  absurd — it  is  monstrous — it  is  blasphemous,  to 
■peak  of  obedience  to  a  Divine  appointment  as  the  slavery  of  superstition. 

But  if  it  is  a  Divine  appointment,  how  can  it  be  also  "  a  yoke  of 
bondage,"  **  for  which  no  Divine  warrant  could  be  pleaded  1"  If  no 
Divine  warrant  can  be  pleaded,  it  cannot  be  a  Divine  appointment.  But 
there  is  still  another  absurdity  in  this.  On  the  supposition  that  no 
Divine  warrant  can  be  pleaded  for  immersion,  does  any  one  make  it 
essential  to  baptbm?  Surely  it  is  only  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a 
Divine  warrant,  that  it  is  deemed  essential,  or  even  in  any  degree  oblip- 
ffatory.  Why,  then,  does  this  learned  writer  beat  the  air  I  Why  does 
Se  reason  wiUi  people  who  never  have  existed  ? 

Section  Xm.^ — ^Dr.  M.  comes  now  to  Rom.  vi.  1.  He  observes, 
that  we  believe  and  insist  that  baptism  and  immersion  are  synonymous 
terms.  We  believe  and  insist  that  immersion  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  transited  baptism,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  baptism,  as  an  Eng- 
lish word,  is  synonymous  with  immersion.  As  an  English  term  it 
respects  not  mode  at  all,  but  refers  to  what  is  considered  the  rite,  apart 
from  the  mode.  In  English,  baptism  and  immersion  are  anything  rather 
than  synonymous. 

Believing  and  insisting  as  above,  we  are  represented  by  him  as  taking 
for  granted  that  the  phrase,  '*  buried  with  him  in  baptism,"  refers  to  the 
resemblance  between  baptism  and  burial.  Now  we  believe  that  this 
phrase  implies  this  resemblance,  not  by  taking  it  for  granted,  but  as 
the  necessary  import  of  the  expression.  When  our  Lord  says,  **  This 
cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood/'  is  it  taking  anything  for  granted, 
to  assert  that  the  expression  implies  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
the  wine  and  the  blood  of  Christ?  We  take  notliing  for  granted  but 
what  is  either  in  proof,  or  is  self^vident 

He  observes,  that  "  in  the  general  interpretation  of  the  figure^  many 
pedo-baptists  are  agreed  with  us,  and  have  thus  not  a  little  confirmed 
the  confidence  of  anti-pedo-baptists  in  their  cause."  Is  not  this  a  hint, 
that  even  though  psdo-baptists  should  agree  with  us  in  this,  it  is  bad 
pdicy  to  acknowledge  it?  On  the  other  hand  I  ask,  are  there  no  pedo- 
Daptists,  who,  from  a  fear  of  increasing  the  confidence  of  their  opponents, 
are  willing  to  dispute  every  thing?  Excessive  candour  is  not,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  the  fault  of  any  of  the  late  writers  on  the  subject  It 
would  hardly  surprise  me  if  some  of  them  would  call  on  us  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  eminent  scholars, 
whatever  may  be  their  practice,  if  they  speak  at  all  on  the  subject,  will 
confess  as  plainly  as  prudence  will  permit  them,  that  we  have  both  the 
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meaning  of  the  word  and  the  inspired  explanation  of  the  mode  in  onr 
favour.  But  even  this  we  produce  not  as  a  confirmation  of  our  own 
faith,  but  as  a  proof  that  our  view  of  the  emblem  is  irresistible  to  our 
candid  opponents.  Who  is  it  that  does  not  perceive  that  Dr.  M.  feels 
this  affliction?  But  the  thing  is  so  plain  in  itself,  that  if  all  the  men  on 
earth  should  deny  it,  I  could  not  think  of  it  otherwise  than  as  I  do.  And 
if  all  psdo-baptists  should  be  convinced  by  myself,  I  could  not  receive 
the  smallest  additional  confidence.  Dr.  Campbell,  indeed,  observes,  that 
in  a  long  process  of  abstract  reasoning,  even  in  matters  of  demonstra- 
tion, a  person  will  find  additional  confidence  by  the  agreement  of  others 
whose  judgment  he  respects.  With  this  I  fully  agree.  Bat  there  is  here 
no  intricate  or  tedious  process  of  thought  Any  one  who  understands 
the  words,  will  be  able  to  discern  the  assertion  as  clearly  as  Newton  or 
Locke.  Buried  with  Christ  hy  baptism,  must  mean  that  baptism  has  a 
resemblance  to  Christ's  burial.  Were  the  angel  Gabriel  to  hesitate, 
I  would  order  him  to  school.  In  many  cases  of  error  I  can  see  the 
plausible  ground  on  which  it  rests ;  but  here  I  can  perceive  no  den  in 
which  deception  can  be  concealed. 

"The  apostle,"  says  the  writer,  "  then  adverts  to  the  significance  of 
baptism,  which  being  the  ordinance  which  seals  our  introduction  into 
the  family  of  Christ,  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  both  the  first 
principles  of  Gospel  truth,  and  the  first  elements  of  Christian  character.'^ 
Now  what  a  mass  of  lumber  is  this !  Does  the  apostle  say  anything 
about  baptism  as  being  the  ordinance  which  seals  our  introduction  into 
the  family  of  Christ?  Does  he  say  anything  about  it  as  a  seal  of  intro- 
duction, exhibiting  an  emblem  of  first  principles?  Baptism  is  not  here 
spoken  of  as  a  seal  of  introduction,  nor  as  a  seal  of  anything ;  it  is 
spoken  of  as  importing  in  its  nature  an  emblem  that  believers  cannot 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound.  The  emblem  shows  them  to  be 
dead,  buried,  and  risen  with  Christ  How,  then,  can  they  continue  in 
sin?  This  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  take  place  in  baptism:  if 
so,  they  take  place  emblematically. 

**  He  then  infers,''  says  the  author,  "  that  since  baptism  has  so  imme- 
diate a  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  must,  by  consequence,  be 
connected  also  with  his  resurrection."  Immediate  connexion  with  bis 
resurrection !  This  cloud  of  words  is  to  hide  the  sun.  What  connexion 
has  baptism  with  Christ's  burial  ?  Is  it  not  because  it  is  a  burial  with 
Christ  ?  What  other  reference  is  either  stated  or  hinted  ?  But  there  is 
no  such  reference  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  as  Dr.  M.  represents. 
The  apostle  does  not  infer  that  since  baptism  has  an  immediate  reference 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  must,  by  consequence,  be  connected  also  with 
the  resurrection.  It  is  a  fact  that  baptism  actually  refers  as  well  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  to  his  death.  But  the  apostle  states  the  two 
things  as  facts,  and  does  not  infer  one  of  them  from  the  other.  There 
might  have  been  an  ordinance  having  reference  to  the  burial  of  Christ, 
without  having  any  reference  to  his  resurrection.  The  language  of 
the  apostle  does  not  infer,  but  it  asserts.  *'For  if  we  have  been 
planted,"  &.c. 

*'  The  obvious  design  of  the  apostle,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  is  to  illustrate  the 
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Character  and  oUigationa  of  believers,  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  in  a  certain  re^ct  conformed  to  Christ's  death ;  that  as  he  died  for 
sin,  so  they  are  dead,  or  are  under  an  obligation  to  be  dead  to  sin,  that 
is,  they  are  hdy,  or  are  by  their  profession  obhged  to  be  holy."  If  any 
man  is  now  ignorant  of  the  obvious  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage, 
he  would  not  deserve  pity  were  he  not  to  see  the  sun  at  noon-day.  Yet 
after  reading,  and  reading,  and  reading,  I  am  so  far  from  knowing  the 
obvious  design  of  the  apostle  better  than  I  did  before,  that  I  can  hardly 
venture  to  say  that  I  understand  the  writer  himself  He  adds  explana- 
tion to  explanation,  till  his  meaning  is  buried  in  explanation,  if  he 
himself  will  not  be  buried  in  baptism.  In  what  part  of  the  passage  does 
the  writer  find  the  apostle  illustrating  the  character  and  the  obligation 
of  believers?  My  eyes  are  so  bad,  that  I  cannot  discover  it  any  where 
in  the  documents.  The  apostle  himself  states,  that  the  believer  cannot 
live  in  sin ;  from  something  that  is  implied  in  his  baptism.  Nor  is  the 
believer's  conformity  to  Christ  merely  a  conformity  to  his  death,  but  to 
his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  baptism. 
Believers  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism,  and  it  is  by  baptism  also 
they  die  with  him.  The  very  reference  that  is  here  made  to  death, 
depends  necessarily  on  burial.  Death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  are  all 
expressly  in  the  emblem.  And  what,  according  to  this  writer,  is  the 
conformity  to  Christ's  death?  Why,  Christ  died  for  sin,  and  believers 
die  to  sin.  What  sort  of  conformity  is  this?  There  is  no  likeness  at  all 
in  this  conformity;  it  is  only  a  mere  play  upon  words.  But  what  is 
^his  dying  to  sin?  Why,  it  is  ''  being  under  obligations  to  be  dead." 
Under  obligations  to  be  dead  1  What  sort  of  security  is  this  that  they 
will  not  continue  in  sin  ?  Do  obligations  to  duty  afford  a  security  of 
performance?  Writers  who  take  on  them  to  direct  the  public,  are 
mirely  under  obligation  to  reason  connectedly.  But  what  sort  of  an 
explanation  of  death  is  an  obligation  to  be  dead  ?  To  die,  and  to  be 
under  obligation  to  be  dead,  are  surely  very  different  things.  Surely  it 
must  be  a  desperate  cause  that  puts  wise  men  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  such  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God.  The  sense  in  which 
they  were  dead  to  sin,  must  insure  their  not  living  in  it,  otherwise  there 
18  no  meaning  in  the  apostle's  reasoning. 

Having  expounded  the  death  to  sin  as  being  under  obligation  to  be 
dead,  he  expounds  both  as  being  hofy ;  and  holy  he  further  expounds  as 
being  by  their  profession,  obliged  to  be  hofy.  Is  an  obligation  to  be 
holy  the  same  as  holy  7  The  one  does  not  even  presuppose  the  other. 
But  death  to  sin,  and  holiness,  are  two  distinct  ideas,  though  they  always 
co-exist  Every  thing  is  wrong  in  this  most  unhappy  commentary.  To 
what  shifts  are  men  driven,  who  will  force  the  word  of  Ood,  to  silence 
its  testimony  in  condemnation  of  their  errors ! 

Speaking  of  the  death  to  sin,  he  says,  "  This  is  what  was  signified  by 
baptism."  How  does  baptism  signify  death,  but  as  it  is  an  emblem  of  it? 
And  how  is  the  emblem  of  death  in  baptism,  but  as  baptism  is  a  burial? 

"And  so,"  he  continues,  "  believers  were  baptized  into  Christ's  death: 
not  that  baptism  was  a  symbol  of  deaths  or  the  state  of  the  dead ;  for 
water,  or  a  washing  in  water,  never  was  a  svmbol  of  this."  This  exnla^ 
20  49 
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nation  palpably  contradicts  the  text  The  apoetle  expressly  says  thai 
believers  *<  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death."  But  Dr.  BL 
gives  a  reason  why  baptism  cannot  be  a  symbol  of  burial.  Now  what 
18  this  reason  t  Let  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  hear  it.  Because  water, 
or  washing  with  water,  was  never  a  symbol  of  burial  1  May  not  a  man 
be  buried  in  water  as  well  as  washed  in  it?  How  many  millions  are 
actually  buried  in  the  seasi  There  are  two  distinct  emblems  in  baptism: 
one  of  purification  by  water,  another  of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 
by  immersion.  It  is  shameful  for  such  a  man  as  Dr.  M.  to  allege  the 
impossibility  of  there  being  in  baptism  an  emblem  of  burial,  because 
washing  in  water  is  not  an  emblem  of  burial.  Why,  Dr.  M.,  will  yoo 
blind  your  own  eyes]  Why  will  you  teach  the  disciples  of  Christ  to 
disannul  the  commandments  of  God  by  your  forced  explanation  ? 

"  Now,''  says  he,  **  being  dead,  or  in  a  state  of  death  to  sin,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  be  spiritually  purified,  or  made  hofy."  Here  it  is 
obvious  that  the  writer  has  no  definite  views  of  this  passage.  The 
Christian's  death  to  sin  he  had  formerly  expounded  as  **  being  under 
oblig^ons  to  be  dead :"  now  it  is  ''being  in  a  state  of  death."  Which 
of  these  is  the  writer's  real  sentiment?  But  to  be  dead  to  sin  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  holiness,  or  spiritual  purification :  it  respects  our  union 
with  Christ  in  his  death  for  our  sius,  and  has  no  reference  to  personal 
holiness.  But  whatever  this  death  is,  it  is  a  death  that  is  exhibited  in 
baptism,  of  which  immersion  in  water  is  the  emblem.  Believers  are 
here  said  not  only  to  be  dead,  but  to  die,  to  be  buried,  and  to  rise 
iu  baptism.  No  sophistry  about  the  kind  of  death  meant,  can  disturb 
this. 

"  And  this  is  the  very  thing,"  says  the  writer,  **  that  baptism,  coming 
in  the  place  of  ablutions  under  the  former  economy,  is  exactly  adapted 
to  signify."  No  doubt  that  the  application  of  water  under  the  law  and 
under  the  Gospel  has  the  same  emblem  of  purification.  But  does  this 
imply  that  a  burial  in  water  might  not,  in  the  new  dispensation,  be  an 
emblem  of  Christ's  burial,  as  well  as  of  purification  ?  Shall  I  be  obliged 
to  teach  this  lesson  again  ?  But  the  fact  is  that  baptism,  as  far  as  it  is 
here  expounded,  refers  to  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  without  any 
mention  of  purification,  or  allusion  to  it.  In  other  places,  it  is  referred 
to  as  emblematic  of  purification,  without  any  reference  to  the  emblem 
of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  Baptism  is  here  qx>ken  of,  not  with 
respect  to  the  water,  but  with  respect  to  the  mode.  In  this  there  are 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection. 

"  The  sum  of  the  apostle's  illustration,"  says  the  author,  '*  so  far  as 
the  point  before  us  is  concerned,  is  simply  this ; — ^that  in  lMq>tism,  as  a 
rite  emblematical  of  moral  purijicat ion ,  Christians  profess  to  be  baptized 
into  the  death  of  Christ,  as  well  as  into  (or  into  the  hope  of)  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  that  they  are  dead  and  buried  in  respect  to  sin,  that  is,  in  a  moral 
and  spiritual  sense." 

As  a  rite  of  moral  purification  !  How  can  such  an  idea  be  contained 
in  the  sense  of  a  passage  in  which  purification  is  not  even  mentioned  ? 
Baptism  is,  indeed,  a  rite  emblematical  of  moral  purification,  but  it  is 
not  as  emblematical  of  this  that  it  is  here  considered:  it  is  here  an 
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emblem  of  borial.  When  baptism  is  considered  with  respect  to  porifi- 
oation,  it  is  referred  to  as  a  washing — not  a  death,  or  burial.  Even  as 
respects  the  change  in  the  mind  of  a  believer,  the  emblem  of  dying  with 
respect  to  sin,  and  that  of  purifying,  are  quite  different.  Death  con- 
siders sin  as  destroyed ;  purification  considers  it  as  washed  away.  In 
this  passage,  we  have  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  and  they  are  all 
in  emblem  in  baptism.  We  are  buried  with  Christ  by  means  of  baptism. 
This  burial,  surely,  is  a  burial  in  emblem.  The  writer  never  attempts 
to  expound  the  phrase  "  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death."  Can 
we  be  buried  by  baptism  and  in  baptism,  if  in  baptism  there  is  no 
burial  ? 

But  onr  exposition  of  this  passage,  it  seems,  has  another  fault  "  The 
burial  of  Christ  was  by  no  means  such  as  the  friends  of  this  exposition 
commonly  suppose."  Commonly  suppose !  What  is  this  to  the  pur- 
pose ?  Does  he  deny  that  Christ  was  buried  ?  Does  he  think  that  an 
emblem  of  burial  must  perfectly  correspond  to  Christ's  burial?  He 
might  as  well  require  us  to  eat  literal  flesh  and  blood  in  the  Lord's 
-  supper,  in  order  to  have  a  better  emblem.  This  is  as  foolish  as  it  is 
perverse.  A  dramatic  representation,  and  an  emblem,  are  things  of  a 
very  different  nature.  Christ  was  buried  ;  and  the  believer  is,  by  bap- 
tism, buried  with  him.  There  is  no  need  that  there  should  be  a  closer 
resemblance  between  the  mode  of  the  rite,  and  the  entombing  of  Christ, 
than  that  each  should  be  called  a  burial.  Dr.  M.  has  not  profited  by 
the  lesson  I  gave  Mr.  Ewing  on  this  subject.  Why,  then,  has  he  not 
answered  me?  Was  not  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly  an  emblem  of 
Christ  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  ?  And  is  not  a  believer's  baptism  as 
like  Christ's  burial,  as  was  Jonah's  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  ? 

"  The  Gazette  de  France,"  says  one  of  our  newspapers,  "  contains 
the  details  of  a  frightful  accident  to  fifly  workmen  employed  on  the  for- 
tifications of  Mount  Valerien,  who  had  been  buried  by  the  falling  in  of 
a  large  bank  of  earth."  Here,  says  the  critic,  there  can  be  no  likeness  to 
interment.  The  bank  fell  in  of  itself,  and  the  persons  on  whom  it  fell 
are  covered  as  they  stand  at  work.  Buried  here  does  not  signify  interred^ 
*  but  merely  killed.  All  that  the  Gazette  means  to  say,  is,  that  the  falling 
bank  kilUd  the  workmen. 

With  respect  to  Col.  ii.  12,  the  author  says,  that  in  baptism  the 
**  patting  away  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh"  is  "  emblematically  represented : 
as  a  man  dead  and  buried  is  cut  off  from  all  temporal  connexions  and 
indulgences."  But  how  can  baptism,  as  a  washing,  be  considered  as  a 
death  and  burial?  Besides,  it  is  in  baptism  that  this  burial  takes  place. 
Buried  in  baptism.    There  must,  then,  be  an  emblem  of  burial. 

Section  XIV. — Dr.  M.  crosses  the  Red  Sea  a  second  time ;  but  as 
I  do  not  find  that  he  has  made  any  additional  discoveries,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  give  him  a  second  dip.  He  finds  no  immersion.  Well,  I 
have  found  what  I  have  justified  as  being  called  an  immersion,  by  the 
common  usage  of  language.  In  order  to  get  an  immersion  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  I  am  not  obliged  to  make  the  smallest  addition  to- the 
text    Dr.  M.,  however,  is  very  willing  to  allow  that  there  may  ha?^ 
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dmng  anything,  except  that  manner  is  symbdical.  This  is  teaching 
rebellion  against  God.  7.  This  designates  strict  obedience  to  th^  forms 
that  God  prescribes  as  being  superstitious,  unless  these  forms  are  sym- 
bolical. This  is  an  odd  kind  of  superstition.  8.  This  mistakes  the 
nature  of  superstition.  A  mistake  in  interpreting  a  law  of  God,  with 
practice  accordingly,  is  not  superstition,  though  it  is  error.  9.  What 
does  the  author  mean  by  the  effect  of  baptism  7  I  wish  to  know  what 
amount  of  Puseyism  the  writer  holds.  Is  there  anything  t^be  expected 
from  the  performance  of  any  rite,  but  the  blessing  of  obedience  and  the 
edification  conveyed  by  the  Spirit  through  it  ?  10.  Have  we  any  right 
to  expect  the  blessing  of  obedience,  when  we  do  not  obey  ?  Have  we 
a:iy  right  to  expect  the  blessing  of  edification  through  the  Spirit,  when 
we  reject  the  symbol  appointed  to  convey  it  ?  If  Christ  has  iq)pointed 
immersion,  can  we  look  for  his  blessing  on  a  different  observance?  If 
immersion  is  a  symbol,  can  we  expect  a  blessing  on  a  rite  which  rejects 
the  symbol  7  Water,  no  doubt,  is  a  symbol,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
symbol  of  this  ordinance.  God,  no  doubt,  will  pardon  the  ignorance  of 
his  people ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  Scripture  which  warrants  us  to 
expect  the  blessing  of  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  on  the 
observance  of  the  ordinances  of  man.  When  the  Lord's  supper  wan 
abused,  Paul  would  not  give  it  the  name  of  the  ordinance  To  alter  oi 
modify  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  is  anti-christian  arrogance;  though 
great  divines  may  think  it  not  only  harmless,  but  a  praiseworthy  thing. 

Section  XVI. — Dr.  M  tells  us  that  Protestants  consider  the  stress 
that  Roman  Catholics  lay  on  rites,  *'  as  superstitious  and  dangerous." 
There  is  great  confusion  of  thought  in  this  observation.  To  lay  stress , 
as  to  salvation,  even  on  the  ordinances  of  God,  is  to  turn  away  from 
the  Gospel;  but  to  observe  them  most  strictly  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian.  To  observe  rites  not  of  Divine  appointment,  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  God :  this  is  the  thing  in  which  consistent  Protestants  blame 
Roman  Catholics,  as  superstitious.  They  are  never  charged  as  super- 
stitious for  the  most  exact  observance  of  anv  of  the  laws  of  God.  To 
make  the  observation  applicable,  the  parallel  must  run  thus:  As  we 
call  Roman  Catholics  superstitious,  because  they  rigidly  practise  all  the 
rites  of  the  church,  and  lay  on  them  the  stress  of  salvation,  so  if  any  one 
will  scrupulously  practise  every  ordinance  of  God,  he  is  superstitious, 
and  lays  on  them  the  stress  of  his  salvation.  Is  this  a  just  parallel  7 
If  Roman  Catholics  are  superstitious  because  they  observe  as  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men,  are  we  superstitious  because  we  most  scru- 
pulously observe  the  ordinances  of  God  ?  Must  we  show  our  liberty  hy 
plunging  into  licentiousness  7  Must  we  sin,  that  we  may  prove  that 
grace  abounds?  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  reasoning  of  this  author. 
Shall  we  take  the  liberty  of  disobeying  what  God  commands,  in  order 
to  show  that  we  are  not  saved  by  our  obedience  to  his  commands  7 
There  are  very  many  of  the  observations  of  this  writer  which  have  this 
dangerous  tendency.  "  We  believe,''  says  he,  "  that  no  external  ordi- 
nance has  any  power  in  itself,"  &c.  I  believe  the  same  thing.  What 
then?  Shall  we  teach  Christians  to  neglect  the  external  rites  appointed 
2o2 
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bj  God,  or  to  alter  or  modify  them  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  show  Chil 
we  believe  that  there  is  no  po^if^r  in  the  ordinances  themselves  1  If  this 
is  not  antinomianism,  I  have  never  met  a  specimen  of  it  If  immersion 
is  of  Divine  appointment,  to  argue  that  it  is  not  necessarj,  because  to 
make  it  necessary  is  to  lay  stress  on  ordinances,  is  directly  to  turn  the 
grace  of  God  into  licentiousness.  If  it  is  not  of  Divine  appointment, 
then  it  is  absurd  to  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  no  eiUemal  ordinance 
has  any  pow^  in  itself.  Nothing  can  relieve  Dr.  M.  He  tell  us  again, 
**  There  is  no  disposition  in  depraved  human  nature  more  deeply  in- 
wrought, or  more  necessarily  operative,  than  the  disposition  to  rely  upon 
something  done  by  us  for  securing  the  Divine  favour."  I  most  cordially 
agree  with  this  statement;  nothing  can  be  more  true.  But,  as  it 
stands  here,  it  is  most  dangerously  erroneous.  It  stands  as  a  warrant  to 
neglect  what  God  has  appointed,  in  order  to  avoid  a  legal  spirit.  Must 
I  plunge  into  antinomianism  with  Dr.  M.  to  show  that  1  do  not  look  for 
salvation  by  my  exactness  in  following  the  ordinances  of  Christ  ?  What 
other  tendency  can  this  observation  have,  than  to  induce  the  disciples 
of  Christ  to  neglect  the  commandments  of  God,  that  thej  may  show  that 
they  do  not  depend  on  works  of  law  for  their  salvation  ?  I  have  never 
read  any  work  of  a  more  dangerous  tendency  than  this,  from  a  professor 
of  the  true  Gospel  of  God. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  depended  on  the 
physical  influence  of  water,  he  says,  that  it  would  ''be  wise  to"^ insist  on 
a  rigorous  adherence  to  that  form."  Pray,  Dr.  M.  is  it  not  enough  that 
God  has  commanded  that  mode  ?  And,  on  the  supposition  that  be  has 
not  commanded  that  mode,  it  is  not  insisted  on. 

But  Dr.  M.  does  not  here  draw  the  proper  inference.  He  argnes,  that 
as  the  benefit  depends  not  on  the  mode,  the  mode  may  be  changed.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  benefit  depends  not  on  the  physical  nature  of  water, 
the  water  may  be  changed-  So  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Moslems  in  the 
desert  observed  their  ablutions  with  sand.  ''In  an  instant  each  Moslem 
cast  himself  from  his  horse,  turned  towards  Mecca,  and  performed  with 
sand  an  emblem  of  their  ablutions,  which  were  elsewhere  required  to  be 
made  with  water."  Christians,  then,  in  changing  the  water  in  baptism 
Ibr  sand,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  are  justified  by  the  fdlowers  of  the  pro- 
phet of  Mecca  I 

"The  benefit,"  he  says,  "is  the  result  solely  of  a  Divine  blessing  on  a 
prescribed  and  striking  emblem."  Do  we  teach  otherwise?  Do  we 
teach  sacramental  efficacy  ?  Do  we  hold  that  the  benefit  of  immersion 
depends  on  the  mode  without  the  blessing  of  God  ?  This  is  idle  reason- 
ing. But  what  is  the  prescribed  emblem?  It  is  both  water  and  mode- 
purification  and  burial.  Shall  we  look  for  a  blessing  while  we  trample 
on  the  mode  through  the  observance  of  which  the  blessing  is  to  be 
given  ?  But  he  adds,  "  and  as  the  word  of  God  has  nowhere  informed 
ns  of  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  emblem  should  be  applied."  Is 
not  this  to  assume  the  very  point  in  dispute?  If  this  is  taken  for 
granted,  there  is  no  controversy.  Does  any  man  insist  that  immersion 
is  essential,  while  he  grants  that  the  word  of  God  is  silent  as  to 
mode  ?    What  sort  of  reasoning  is  this  ?    But  let  it  be  obsenred  thai 
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the  autho;  here  admits  that  the  mode  is  not  fixftf  by  scripture,  while  h« 

E refers  sprinklings  or  pourimg,  for  an  enribleniatital  purpose.    Has  he  a 
cense  from  Rome  for  this  perish  manufacture  % 

Section  XVII. — Dr.  M.  adverts  to  the  conduct  of  Peter,  on  tlie 
occasion  of  Christ's  washing  the  disciples'  f<|et.  A  finer  or  more  appro- 
priate condemnation  of  his  own  j)arty  could  i^ot  be  found.  Peter,  in- 
flaenced  by  his  own  wisdom,  would  not  submit  to  this,  as  it»appeared  a 
degradation  to  his  Master.  "  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  What 
I  do  thou  knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shall  know  hereafler."  Is  not  this 
enough  for  thee,  Peter?  No,  replies  the  arrogant  fisherman,  "Thou 
shah  never  wash  my  feet."  What  petulance  under  the  guise  of  hu- 
mility, though  mingled  with  sincerity !  Who  does  not  see  in  Peter  the 
opposers  of  Christian  immersion?  From  their  own  view  of  decency, 
propriety,  d&c,  combined  with  a  number  of  forced  improbabilities  and 
difficulties,  that  are  mere  phantoms,  they  cry  out  against  immersion, 
though  Jesus  has  positively  enjoined  it.  Peter's  obstinacy  at  last  gave 
way ;  but  his  own  wisdom  is  still  his  guide,  instead  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
Master ;  and  he  cries  out.  Not  my  feet  only,  but  my  hands  and  my  head. 
Will  nothing  restrain  the  arrogance  of  thy  wisdom,  Peter?  Will  you 
never  learn  that  true  wisdom  teaches  submission  in  all  things  to  the  wis- 
dom of  God  ?  When  Peter  saw  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  be  washed 
by  Christ,  he  must  have  more  washing  than  Christ  commanded.     Just 

00  with  our  psdo-baptist  brethren.  Christ  commands  believers  to  be 
baptized ;  they  cry  out.  Not  ourselves  only,  but  our  little  ones.  In  like 
manner,  in  early  times,  naked  baptism,  trine  immersion,  &c.  d&c 

Section  XVIII. — ^''Another,  and  in  my  view,"  says  the  writer,  "  con- 
clusive reason  for  believing  that  our  Baptist  brethren  are  in  error,  in 
insisting  that  no  baptism,  unless  by  immersion,  is  valid,  is,  that  the  nch 
five  tendency  of  this  doctrine  is  to  superstition  and  abuseJ*     Here  again 

1  charge  the  writer  as  being  unphilosophical  in  his  principles,  and  illogi- 
cal in  his  reasoning.  He  assumes  the  point  in  debate,  by  taking  it  for 
granted  that  God  had  not  appointed  immersion :  for  if  God  has  appoints 
ed  it,  would  it  tend  to  superstition  to  insist  on  obedience  ?  Again,  if 
the  thing  is  believed  to  be  of  Divine  appointment,  even  although  this 
should  be  a  mistake,  it  has  no  tendency  to  superstition.  If  any  one 
believes  that  Christ  has  appointed  sprinkling,  I  know  he  is  in  error ;  but 
to  charge  him  with  superstition,  or  his  practice  as  having  a  native 
tendency  to  superstition,  would  be  an  abuse  of  words.  But  while  they 
who  practise  infant  sprinkling,  believing  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God, 
are  not  superstitious,  they  are  superstitious  who  practise  it  as  a  human 
tradition. 

How  can  the  native  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  that  nothing  but  im- 
mersion is  baptism,  be  to  superstition  ?  Would  the  native  tendency  of 
the  doctrine,  that  water  is  essential  to  baptism,  lead  to  superstition  ? 
And  how  can  one  of  those  tend  more  to  superstition  than  the  other,  if 
they  are  both  commanded  ?  If  God  has  n«t  commanded  immersion, 
then  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  it  as  tending  to  superstition :  it  is  itself  super* 
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ttitions,  if  practised  mH  that  ground.  Nothing  can  be  aapentitioiii 
which  God  has  appoinlei.*  TVhen  God  apppinted  circumcisRm,  would 
it  have  tended  to  superstition  to  insist  on  the  thing  commanded,  and  that 
paring  the  nails  was  not  valid  circumcision  t 

What  does  Dr.  M.  mean  bj  saying,  that  the  native  tendency  of  the 
doctrine  is  to  abuse?  Is  tj^is  philosophy?  Is  it  Scdlnture?  Is  it  com- 
mon sense?  If  the  naiiTe 'tendency  of  a  doctrimnraU^  bad  must  be 
the  doctrine  itself.  If  fMrbad  conse<{lience  is  no^ijSl|||e  doctrine,  but 
in  its  abuse,  the  consequence  is  not  native.  If  Chriat  )f^>ointed  immer- 
sion, to  hold  that  it  is  essential  to  the  ordinance  cannot  have  a  bad  ten- 
dency. If  he  did  not  appoint  it,  the  bad  tendency  is  not  an  abuse.  It 
b  Ibolish  to  argue  against  the  abuse  of  a  thing  which  has  not  been 
divinely  appointed.  To  argue  against  the  abuse  of  any  ^observance, 
akes  it  for  granted  that  the  observance  is  duty  :  to  argue  against  it  as 
natively  tending  to  superstition,  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not  divinely 
af pointed.  Here,  then,  Dr.  M.,  in  the  very  same  sentence,  in  the  im- 
mediate junction  of  two  words,  considers  immersion  to  be  both  true  and 
false.  ' 

If  Dr.  M.  has  met  with  any  who  believe  that  there  is  some  inherent 
efficacy  in  "  being  buried  under  water,"  and  that  those  that  have  sub- 
mitted to  it  **  are,  of  course,  real  Christians,"  I  give  them  up  to  his 
unmitigated  reprobation.  But  when  he  contends  that  this  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  Baptist  doctrine,  I  must  affirm  that  this  is  downright 
misrepilisentation.  Our  doctrine  is  that  the  word  signifies  immersion, 
and  consequently  nothing  but  immersion  can  be  a  fulfilment  of  the 
command.  This  is  saying  no  more  than  that  nothing  but  immersion  is 
immersion.  Sprinkling  cannot  be  called  baptism  with  more  prc^riety 
than  sand  can  be  called  water.  This  I  do  not  leave  as  an  inference 
from  my  doctrines :  I  wish  to  proclaim  it  to  all  my  brethren.  Does  this 
import  that  I  lay  on  it  any  stress  for  salvation  ?  Does  it  import  that  I 
deny  the  Christianity  of  those  who  will  not  receive  it?  Does  it  say, 
that  I  cannot  consistently  unite  with  every  Christian  in  every  thing  in 
which  I  am  agreed  with  him?  It  imports  none  of  these  things.  I  can 
say  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  gr<ice  be  with  all  who  lave  our  Iiord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity.  The  Christian  who  denies  baptism  altogether  is 
not  excluded  from  my  recognition. 

Section  XIX. — "  Finally,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  that  immersion  cannot  be 
considered,  to  say  the  least,  as  essential  to  a  valid  baptism,  is  plain  ^/^-oii 
the  history  of  this  ordinance** 

1.  Here  Dr.  M.  grounds  on  a  false  principle.  He  assumes  the  opinion 
of  antiquity  as  authority.  This  is  Popery,  or  Puseyism.  He  assumes^ 
that  if  Christians  in  early  church  history  considered  affiision  as  a  valid 
substitute  for  immersion,  it  must  be  a  vahd  substitute.  I  deny  the 
position :  this  is  an  unprotestant  foundation. 

2.  Because  antiquity  sanctioned  affiision,  as  a  substitute  for  immer« 
sion  in  some  circumstances,  even  were  its  opinion  authoritative,  does  it 
follow  that  it  is  a  lawful  substitute  in  all  circ^m8tance8?  Does  it  imply 
that  the  mode  b  optional  ? 
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3.  Th(  Fathers  were  led  to  this  by  an  opinion  that  baptism  was 
necessary  to  salvation.        •  ' 

4.  They  did  not  consider  affiision  to  be  baptism,  but  only  a  ralid  sub- 
stitute for  baptism.  Dr.  M.  misrepresents  Eusebius,  when  he  says,  that 
be  **  states  that  Novatian  was  baptized  in  his  bed."  Eusebius  says 
nothing  like  thia,«  He  does  not  say  that  Ngvatian  was  baptized  on  his 
bed,  or  that  be».will  baptized  .at  all;  but  that,  fallings  sick,  he  had 
water  poured  iniinid  him  in  his  bed.  The<«l6rd  used  by  Eusebius  is 
oerickuikeis.  He  deceived  the  gract  usually  conferred  by  baptism,  though 
he  was  not  baptized,  but  only  perichifsed.  There  is  an  ellipsis  both  of 
the  word  water  and  of  the  word  grace.  He  was  poured  around,  namely, 
with  water ;  he  received,  namely,  grace.  That  it  is  the  word  grace\haX 
is  to  be  supplied  by  ellipsis  is  evident  from  several  parts  of  Cyprian's 
letter,  and  the  phraseology  usual  on  such  occasions.  This  affords  the 
most  irrefragable  proof  that  they  did  not  consider  affusion  as  -baptism, 
but  that  affusion  in  a  case  of  necessity  will  serve  instead  of  b^i^tiagi. 
The  superstition  both  of  Christians  and  Mahomedans  has,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  substituted  sand  for  water,  as  well  as  sprinkling  for  immersion. 
It  is  very  merciful  in  the  two  churches  to  make  so  needful  a  commutation. 

5.  Nor  is  Dr.  M.  correct  in  reporting  the  testimony  of  his  documents 
when  he  says,  *<And  although  some  questioned,  whether  a  man  who  had 
been  brought  to  make  a  profession  of  religion  on  a  sick  bed,  and  when 
be  considered  himself  as  about  to  die,  ought  to  be  made  a  minister ;  yet 
this  doubt  arose,  we  are  assured,  not  from  any  apprehension  that  the 
baptism  itself  was  incomplete,  but  on  the  principle  that  he  who  came  to 
the  faith  not  voluntarily,  but  from  necessity,  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
priest,  unless  his  subsequent  diligence  and  faith  should  be  distinguished 
and  highly  commendable."  Eusebius  says  nothing  at  all  about  the 
completeness  or  incompleteness  of  Novatian's  baptism.  He  does  not 
represent  him  as  baptized  at  all.  The  question  was,  whether  a  man 
having  water  poured  about  him  on  a  sick  bed  could  be  said  to  have 
received  the  grace,  and  more  especially  whether  he  could  be  fit  for  an 
office  in  the  church.  Though  he  was  perichysed,  he  was  neither  6ap- 
tized  nor  confirmed.  The  words  of  Eusebius  expressly  state,  that  it  was 
not  lawful  that  a  man  having  water  poured  around  him  in  his  bed 
should  have  any  ecclesiastical  office  conferred  on  him.  If  he  might 
by  such  a  substitution  be  allowed  to  go  to  heaven,  this  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  make  him  a  good  Puseyite  clergyman.  And,  to  make 
the  matter  still  worse,  he  had  not,  afler  this  substitution  for  baptism, 
received  the  confirmation  of  the  bishop,  without  which  a  man  could 
not  receive  the  Spirit,  even  though  he  had  been  born  of  water.  How 
can  Dr.  M.  say  that  the  affiision,  instead  of  baptism,  was  no  part  of  the 
complaint  against  Novatian,  when  the  very  words  quoted  by  himself 
imply  this  most  decidedly  ?  Cyprian's  answer  shows  that  the  question 
was,  "  whether  they  are  to  be  accounted  lawful  Christians  because  they 
have  not  been  washed  all  over  with  the  water  of  salvation,  but  have  only 
some  of  it  poured  on  them  ?**  AfVer  quoting  this,  how  could  Dr.  M.  say 
that  the  complaint  did  not  respect  the  want  of  immersion,  and  the  sub* 
stitution  of  affiision  7 
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Dr.  M.  tells  us  that  Origen  Was  contemporary  with  Cyprian^  and  that 
he,  in  comnienting  on  1  Kings  xviii.  33,  tells  us  that  '*  Elijah  baptized 
the  wood  on  the  altar."  This  proceeds  on  a  principle  I  have  oAen 
explained  and  illustrated.  Every  child  knows  that  our  wcnrd  immerse 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Dr.  Miller's  work  can  have  no  pretensions,  as  a  work  of  controversy, 
founded  on  criticism.  He  merely  assorts  the  meanixu^  of  the  word  by 
solemn  declaration,  or  rMs  it  on  the  testimony  of  others  without  pro- 
ducing their  proofs.  If  I  have  paid  him  the  compliment  to  notice  him 
as  a  controversial  writer  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question,  he  is 
indebted  to  his  fame  on  other  subjects.  In  his  reasoning  he  either 
assumes  false  first  principles,  or  from  sound  principles  deduces  fulee 
conclusionSi 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EZAMXNiTION  OF  THE  TTEWS  OF  MR.  HALL  OF  AMERICA,  ON  THE  MEANINfl 

OF  THE  WORD  BAPTISM. 

Section  I. — ^While  Mr.  Hall  thinks  that  pouring  and  sprinkling  are 
'^*  the  only  modes  for  which  we  have  any  clear  scriptural  example,  or  even 
ckar  scriptural  authority,"  he  also  thinks,  that  the  mode  of  the  applica- 
tion is  a  "  matter  of  entire  indifference,"  and  that  '*  immersion  is  a 
valid  baptism."  Here  Mr.  H.  and  I  differ  fundamentally,  with  respect 
to  the  obligation  of  scriptural  example  and  authority.  If  there  is  dear 
scriptural  example,  and  clear  scriptural  authority,  for  pouring  and 
sprinkling,  and  neither  scriptural  authority,  nor  example,  for  immersion, 
I  cannot  admit  that  immersion  is  baptism.  Can  anything  be  valid, 
which  is  not  scriptural?  Can  a  thing  be  scriptural,  which  has  no 
scriptural  authority  ?  This  is  a  valid  invalid.  If  the  word  in  question 
is  so  extensive  in  its  meaning  as  to  include  immersion,  then  how  can  it 
be  said,  that  there  is  no  scriptural  authority  for  the  mode?  On  that 
ground  it  has  the  clearest  proof,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
modes.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  no  clear  conception  of  his  own 
meaning  of  the  word  that  designates  this  ordinance.  He  cares  not 
what  the  meaning  is,  provided  it  has  sufficient  extension  for  pouring 
hAd  sprinkling. 

The  command  to  baptize,  he  thinks  refers  to  the  ^Atii^  done,  rather 
than  to  the  mode  of  doing  it  But  what  is  the  thing  done  7  As  far 
as  respects  the  word,  mode  is  the  very  thing  in  command ;  the  water 
itself  is  usually  supplied  by  ellipsis.  When  Mr.  H.  asserts  of  himself 
and  others,  that  "  they  would  as  soon  throw  their  bodies  into  the  fire, 
as  refuse  to  be  immersed,  were  they  convinced  that  immersion  is  essen- 
tial to  baptism,"  I  give  him  full  credit,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief  of  his 
integrity.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say,  that,  as  long  as  he  grounds  on 
the  rules  of  interpretation  adopted  by  him,  overlooking  the  fundamental 
laws  of  language,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  his  changing  bis  convictions 
on  any  subject. 

Section  H. — ^He  commences  with  some  observations  on  the  laws 
of  interpretation.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  On  the  soundness  of  the 
philosophy  of  this  procedure,  the  whde  question  must  for  ever  depend. 
It  is  hardly  ever  named  by  the  generality  of  our  opponents.    I  am,  theii^ 
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much  pleased  to  find  this  writer  commencing  so  auspiciously.  E?en 
though  here  in  error,  he  may,  by  the  habit  of  pursuing  first  principles, 
find  the  truth  at  last  With  a  view,  by  one  stroke,  to  set  aside  aU  the 
authorities  on  our  side,  for  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  word,  he  alleges 
the  use  of  the  word  provisions.  All  the  dictionaries,  he  says,  ffire 
victuals  as  the  meaning.  Yet  in  a  law  of  Edward  III.,  forbidding 
all  ecclesiastical  persons  to  purchase  provisions  at  Rome,  it  means 
nomination  to  benefices  hy  the  pope.  But  how  does  this  example  stand 
in  my  way  1  Is  it  by  the  authority  of  dictionaries  that  I  determine  the 
meaning  of  any  word  t  The  language,  and  not  lexicons,  is  my  authority ; 
and  the  language  in  the  alleged  example,  gives  the  word  provisions 
a  secondary  meaning,  which  is  of  equal  authority  with  the  primary. 
Nothing  can  be  in  more  perfect  accordance  with  my  doctrme.  It  is 
just  an  example  that  I  would  select  to  iUustrate  my  views  of  the  laws 
of  language.  The  English  language  gives  nomination  to  ecclesiastical 
benefices  by  the  pope,  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  provisions ; 
and  when  used  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  things,  it  is  self-evidently 
clear  that  this,  and  not  victuals,  b  its  meaning.  How  does  this  apply  to 
my  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  word  in  question  ?  In  what  department, 
in  what  author,  Jew  or  Gentile,  is  it  used  in  any  sense  but  that  of 
immersion  ?  Here  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint  agree  with  the  heathen 
poets ;  the  latest  writers  agree  with  the  earliest  If  one  decided  example, 
in  any  author,  of  any  age  or  country,  gives  a  secondary  meaning,  I  will 
admit  such  meaning  to  a  fair  competition.  Mr.  H.  thinks  he  has  here 
the  strength  of  demonstration,  yet  he  proves  nothing  that  I  will  not 
assert     It  is  my  own  doctrine. 

Mr.  H.,  with  my  other  opponents,  represents  me  as  resting  the  proof 
on  the  classics  alone.  This,  as  I  have  again  and  again  showed,  is  a  gross 
misrepresentation.  I  begin  with  the  classics,  I  end  only  with  the  hour 
of  the  institution  of  the  ordinance.  If  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint 
established  a  secondary  meaning,  corresponding  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  provisions  in  the  canon  law,  I  would  admit  it  with  the  greatest 
promptness;  but  if  ancient  authors  establish  but  one  meaning  of  a 
word,  a  secondary  should  not  be  supposed  in  later  writers,  except  in 
proof  of  its  existence.  A  good  deal  of  unsound  observation  has  been 
employed  by  the  learned,  on  the  subject  of  the  distinction  between 
classic  and  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  torrents  of  nonsense  and  of  ignorance 
have  been  poured  forth  by  those  who  adopt  their  conclusions.  I  may 
yet  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  my  views  on  the  subject  But  here, 
the  question  has  no  concern.  The  fact  to  be  ascertained  is  the  change 
— not  the  cause  of  the  change.  If  a  change  is  proved,  I  will  admit  it, 
whatever  may  be  supposed  the  cause. 

He  alludes  triumphantly  to  the  case  mentioned  Ecclesiasticus  xxxiv.  30. 
The  baptizing  here,  he  thinks,  was  done  by  sprinkling.  Demonstrably 
it  was  not ;  it  was  a  bath.  As  the  words  baptize  and  louo  here  refet 
to  the  same  thing,  Mr.  H.  thinks  that  this  is  evidence  that  they  are 
synonymous.  I  have  often  been  obliged,  gratuitously,  to  teach  my 
opponents  that  words  may  refer  to  the  same  thing  without  bbika 
•YNom'Mous.   I  bestow  on  him  this  canon.  If  he  looks  through  what  I 
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hk\e  written  on  the  subject,  he  will  see  it  proved.  When  words  refer  to 
the  same  tiling,  they  must  be  consistent  in  what  they  express;  but 
one  may  express  more  or  less  than  the  other.  As  Mr.  H.  appears 
to  have  a  turn  for  the  philosophy  of  first  principles,  I  hope  this  will  not 
be  lost  on  him. 

I  had  said  that,  '*  When  I  have  proved  the  meaning  of  a  word  by  the 
authority  of  the  whole  consent  of  Greek  literature,  1  will  not  surrender 
it  to  the  supposition  of  the  strict  adherence  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the 
time  of  writing  the  Apocrypha,  to  the  Mosaic  ritual."  I  have  no  need 
of  availing  myself  of  the  aid  of  this  observation ;  but  I  still  rigorously 
adhere  to  it  as  a  sound  principle.  A  change  in  a  rite  is  frequent ;  and 
a  change  is  rather  to  be  admitted  than  to  disregard  the  authority  of 
language. 

"  The  question,  then,"  says  Mr.  H., "  comes  to  this  dilemma ;  either  the 
Jews  had  abandoned  the  mode  of  purifying  from  a  dead  body,  as  speci- 
fically  and  minutely  pointed  out  by  God ;  or,  here  was  a  baptism  by 
sprinkling."  The  question  has  not  come  to  this ;  for  I  can  do  without 
this  supposition  altogether.  In  fact,  I  have  no  need  of  it :  1  give  it 
merely  as  an  ultimate  possible  resource,  or  a  proof  beyond  what  is 
necessary.  And  if  it  did  come  to  this,  where  is  the  improbability,  espe- 
cially where  is  the  impossibility  of  such  a  change  ?  The  Jews  made 
greBier  changes  in  their  religion  than  this.  Surely  our  opponents  should 
not  think  this  an  unjustifiable  change. 

He  speaks  of  me,  as  "  driven  to  assume,  and  that  without  the  least 
shadow  or  pretence  of  authority,  that  when  God  had  commanded  a 
purification  by  sprinkling,  the  Jewish  nation  had  turned  about  and  made 
an  immersion  of  it"  Why  does  he  say,  I  am  driven  ?  Does  be  not 
perceive,  that  I  have  pointed  to  this  as  a  possible  resource  1  Have  I  not 
proved  the  thing  without  this  ?  Why  does  he  say,  that  I  assume  7  Does 
he  not  perceive  that  I  do  not  assume  it  as  a  fact  ?  1  assume  it  merely  as 
a  possibility ;  and  while  I  assume  it  as  a  possibility,  I  do  not  believe  it 
to  have  been  a  fact.  The  writer's  observations  show  that  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  burden  of  proof.  He  supposes 
that  it  lies  on  me  to  prove  that  there  was  actually  such  a  change  as  I 
suppose  possible,  before  1  can  avail  myself  of  the  argument  But  I  am 
here  only  answering  an  objection — not  establishing  an  affirmative ;  and 
a  bare  possibility  is  perfectly  sufficient  Let  Mr.  H.  acquaint  himself 
with  the  philosophy  of  evidence,  before  he  ventures  to  criticise  my 
reasoning.     He  is  strong  only  from  his  ignorance  of  the  grounds  of 

froof.  He  supposes  that  I  must  have  felt  great  difficulty  in  Mark  vii.  4. 
can  assure  him,  that  I  never  felt  a  moment's  embarrassment :  it  is  as 
plain  to  me  as  any  point  in  history.  If  I  believe  the  evangelist,  I  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  reported.  Either  the  persons  referred  to,  were 
immersed  on  the  occasions  mentioned,  or  the  inspired  writer  testifies  a 
falsehood.  Between  these  alternatives  my  faith  cannot  hesitate.  But 
my  opponent  not  only  fi'equently  tramples  on  self-evident  first  principles ; 
he  here  adopts  an  unsound  and  arbitrary  first  principle,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  argument  He  assumes  that  every  Scripture  historical  fact 
wuut  he  auikaUicated  by  umnsvired  history.  This  is  not  a  sound  first 
2P 
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principle :  it  is  not  essentia]  even  to  an  uninspired  historian.  But  the 
Scriptures  disdain  it.  But  even  were  the*  canon  admitted  in  this 
instance,  what  would  it  prove?  It  might  serve  the  infidel,  but  could 
not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  meanmg  of  the  word.  Grant  to  tb« 
infidel,  that  no  historical  fact  in  Scripture  can  be  admitted  as  truth 
unless  it  is  authenticated  by  the  history  of  the  time, — he  wiJl  triumph  in 
his  unbelief  In  vain  will  you  allege  that  the  word  may  not  here  signify 
immersion ;  he  defies  you  to  bring  an  instance,  in  which  it  has  another 
meaning.  If  they  were  not  immersed,  he  will  say,  the  evangelist  asserts 
a  falsehood.  What  is  meant  by  the  word,  must  be  proved  by  the  usage 
of  the  language.  If  the  word  signify  to  immerse,  then  there  is  the  b^ 
of  all  historical  proof:  there  is  inspired  proof  that  the  persons  referred 
to,  immersed  themselves  before  meat,  afler  market 

But  here,  Mr.  H.  is  confident  that  he  takes  away  my  foundation. 
'*  The  meaning  of  the  word,"  says  he,  **  is  the  very  thing  in  question 
here.  We  cannot  allow  him  to  prove  a  matter  in  question,  by  first 
assuming  it  as  true."  To  this  point,  I  invite  the  rigorous  exercise  of 
discrimination  in  all  my  readers.  Assume  the  point  in  question !  I  would 
almost  as  soon  be  convicted  of  higli  treason.  Sound  and  fair  reasoning  is 
with  me  the  point  of  honour  as  a  controversialist.  Let  truth  itself  faD, 
rather  than  uphold  it  by  falsehood.  But  I  do  not  assume  the  meaning  of 
the  word  here ;  I  rest  it  on  the  proof  previou^y  alleged.  Have  I  not 
found  the  meaning  of  the  word,  by  the  testimony  of  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  literature  T  When,  from  this  authority,  I  have  found  that  it  signifies 
immerse  and  nothing  else,  have  I  not  an  unquestionable  right  to  allege 
this  proved  meaning  in  any  place  where  the  connexion  itself  does  not 
decide?  Had  I  alleged  that  the  word  in  Mark  vii.  4,  roust  signify 
immersion,  without  having  submitted  any  previous  proof,  then  I  might 
be  charged  with  assuming  the  point  in  question.  But  when  in  a 
disputed  passage,  I  allege  that  the  word  must  have  the  meaning  which 
in  other  passages  it  is  prpved  to  have,  I  rest  on  a  self-evident  first 
principle ;  I  assume  merely,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  lan- 
guage must  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  here.  Is  there  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  a  sound  mind,  who  will  dispute  this?  This  assumption,  I  grant 
equally  to  my  opponents.  Had  they  a  meaning  in  proof,  as  the  only 
meaning  of  the  word,  I  would  grant  that  they  might  ^pfAy  this  meaning 
to  every  passage  that  did  not  decide  its  own  meaning.  Is  it  not  on  the 
ground  that  I  have  proved  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  not  by  assump> 
tion,  that  I  assert  that  it  must  be  immersion  in  this  place  ?  Suppose 
for  instance,  that  we  interpret  the  expression,  **  Htr  Majesty  took  an 
airing  yesterday  in  her  pony  phaeton :"  and  that  we  dispute  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word  pony,  "  Pony"  says  one,  "  is  a  small  horse  f 
'*  Pony"  says  another,  "  cannot  be  a  small  horse,  for  I  saw  her  Majesty 
yesterday,  driving  with  very  large  horses.  Pony,  then,  must  signify  a 
large  horse  "  "  I  care  not  what  you  saw,"  says  the  first,  **  pony  is  a 
small  horse,  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  language  is  nothing  else. 
Either  then,  the  account  is  false,  or  her  Majesty  did  yesterday  take  an 
airing  with  small  horses  in  her  carriage."  ''Assumption,  assumption!' 
cries  Mr.  H. :  **  the  fact  must  not  be  determined  by  the  word,  but  by  other 
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proof."  Would  not  this  be  ridiculous?  It  is  the  very  soul  of  Mr.  H.'s 
objection  to  my  doctrine  on  this  point  In  any  particular  passage 
where  my  opponent  may  choose  to  dispute  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I 
rest  on  the  meaning  of  it  as  already  in  proof.  The  word  in  question, 
signifies  to  immerse,  as  certainly  as  pony  signifies  a  small  horse.  If  it  is 
not  in  proof  that  the  word  signifies  to  immerse,  then  I  allow  that  the 
meaning  cannot  be  assumed  here.  Surely,  this  is  very  far  from  as- 
suming its  meaning.  As  I  would  not  charge  Mr.  H.  with  a  want  of 
candour,  I  must  charge  on  him  a  want  of  perspicacity,  in  not  being  able 
to  dbcriminate  between  resting  on  previous  proof,  and  mere  assumption 
of  the  point  in  question.  This  is  the  only  point  in  which  Mr.  H.  is 
plausible ;  and  here  he  is  plausible  only  lo  persons  who  have  as  little 
discrimination  as  himself 

**  What,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  is  the  historical  fact,  as  to  what  the  Jews  did 
before  eating,  when  they  came  from  market?  Settle  this,  and  you  settle 
the  meaning  of  the  word  baptize  in  this  connexion."  This  is  not  the 
question  to  be  settled.  Uninspired  testimony  might  say  nothing  on  the 
subject  The  question  is  not,  what  history  says  on  the  subject ;  but 
what  the  evangelist  says  ?  Can  this  be  known,  but  by  the  meaning  of 
the  word  he  employs  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it  must  be  the  meaning  that 
I  attach  to  it,  but  its  meaning  in  the  language,  whatever  that  may  be. 
You  must  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptize,  before  you  can  know 
what  the  Jews  did  on  the  occasion,  according  to  the  evangelist.  History 
might  be  silent,  history  might  be  lost,  history  might  speak  of  other  things 
done,  while  the  thing  asserted  by  the  evangelist  might  be  omitted. 
Nothing  but  a  contradiction  on  the  part'  of  history,  could  place  history 
in  opposition  to  the  evangelist;  and  even  in  that  case  the  evangelist  is 
better  proof  than  history.  Whatever  history  may  or  may  not  say,  it  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  baptize,  in  the  Greek  language,  that  must 
inforni  us  what  the  evangelist  means  on  this  occasion.  When  we  go  to 
history,  is  it  not  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  language,  that  we 
are  to  know  its  meaning,  in  any  particular  case  ? 

On  the  ground  that  the  fact  must  be  settled  by  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  he  asserts,  that  "  the  thing  in  dispute  should  be  proved  by  itself." 
'This  is  an  amazing  want  of  discrimination.  What  is  the  thing  in 
dispute  in  this  place  ?  The  meaning  of  the  word  in  thts  passage, — the 
meaning  of  the  assertion  with  respect  to  the  Jews.  Now,  is  the  assertion, 
that  the  thing  which  they  are  said  to  do  must  be  known  by  the  meaning 
of  the  word  used  by  the  evangelist,  the  same  thing  as  to  prove  the  thing 
in  dispute  by  itself?  It  is  not  from  this  passage  that  I  prove  the  meaning 
of  the  word :  I  brine  the  proved  meaning,  to  show  what  must  be  its 
meaning  here.  I  do  not  argue  from  the  passage,  that  the  word  must 
signify  to  immerse :  I  argue  that  it  must  signify  here,  what  it  signifies 
elsewhere.  My  reasoning  on  the  point,  so  far  from  proving  the  thing  by 
itself,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  word  signifies 
fumigation,  1  argue,  that  if  the  word  is  proved,  from  its  use  in  the 
language,  to  signify  fumigate,  and  nothing  hut  fumigate;  fumigate  it  must 
be  here,  and  nothing  but  fimtgate.  In  determining  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  in  passages  in  which  connexion  does  not  decide,  we  must  be 
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directed  by  the  use  of  the  language.  Can  anything  but  the  wildest 
fanaticism  deny,  that  the  meaning  of  every  assertion  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words  employed  to  express  it  ?  And  if  the  meaning  of  any  word  is 
not  determined  by  the  passage  in  which  it  is  used,  must  it  not  be  ascer- 
tained by  its  use  in  other  places?  Whether  other  history  confirnu 
this,  or  contradicts  it,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  If  an 
English  traveller  relates,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  a  particular  people 
immersed  themselves ;  and  another,  that  on  the  same  occasion  they  fumi- 
gated ;  instead  of  reconciling  them,  by  making  immersion  coincide  with 
nimigate,  or  fumigate  with  immersion,  I  will  say,  "  either  they  did  both, 
or  one  of  the  travellers  relates  a  falsehood."  I  will  not  allow  any  man 
to  defend  them  by  tampering  with  the  English  words. 

I  find  as  little  trouble  in  immersing  the  couches.  Whatever  might 
have  been  their  size,  they  might  easily  be  immersed  in  a  pond.  But 
even  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  too  large  to  be  immersed  entire, 
I  have  contrived  to  take  them  to  pieces,  and  immerse  them  in  parts. 
This  excites  Mr.  H.'s  great  admiration.  I  have  not  the  smallest  need 
for  the  supposition  ;  nevertheless  I  will  retain  it  carefully,  as  a  safe  last 
resort.  <<  Indeed,"  exclaims  Mr.  H.,  **  what  shall  we  not  allow  him  to 
suppose  might  have  been  the  case,  rather  than  grant  the  possibility  that 
the  Jews  might  have  used  the  word  bap^ze  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  of  the  old  heathen  Greeks  ?" 

I  will  make  this  supposition,  Mr.  H.,  without  waiting  for  your  aDow- 
ance :  it  is  my  right  to  make  it.  Here,  again,  I  must  discipline  him 
on  first  principles.  In  answering  an  objection,  anything  poesible  may  be 
supposed ;  in  proof,  nothing  oin  be  admitted  without  evidence.  The 
greatest  part  of  my  trouble  is,  to  teach  my  opponents  the  laws  of  reason- 
ing. Not  one  of  them  knows  when  proof  lies  upon  him,  and  when  it 
lies  upon  me.  They  call  for  proof  from  me,  when  they  should  prove 
themselves.  When  I  answer  objections  by  possible  and  even  probable 
solutions,  they  call  on  me  for  absolute  proof  No  man  is  entitled  to 
appear  in  the  field  of  controversy,  till  he  has  studied  the  laws  of  the 
combat.  It  is  ignorance  of  this,  with  the  adoption  of  false  first  prin- 
ciples, that  makes  some  ingenious  men  think  it  possible  to  bring  immer-. 
sion  into  doubt  Let  a  man  once  know  on  which  side,  in  every  case, 
he  burden  of  proof  lies,  and  let  him  adopt  no  principle  of  interpretation 
but  what  is  self-evident,  and  he  will  never,  for  a  moment,  consider  im- 
mersion assailable. 

But  Mr.  H.  here  supposes  that  I  consider  it  impossible  for  a  word  to 
be  used  by  later  writers,  in  a  sense  different  from  its  earliest  use.  This 
is  not  truth.  Many  words  have  changed  their  mealing ;  but  in  all  cases 
of  alleged  change,  I  demand  proof  of  the  chaiijps.  What  say  you  to 
this,  Mr.  H.  t 

Mr.  H.  is  pleased  to  say,  that  it  would  seem  to  make  no  matter  to  me, 
**  how  oflen  people  had  been  baptized  in  other  modes  than  immersion,  I 
would  still  maintain  my  ground."  On  what  ground  does  he  venture 
this  assertion  ?  Do  I  admit  that  people  may  be  said  to  be  baptized  in 
other  modes  than  immersion,  while  I  contend  that  nothing  but  immersion 
is  baptism  ?  If  one  instance  of  sprinkling  was  caUed  immersion,  I  would 
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give  up  the  point ,  of  univoeal  meaning.  The  above  assertion  of  my 
antagonist  is  grounded  on  the  following  passage  in  my  work :  "  I  care 
not  if  there  never  had  been  a  human  bemg  immersed  in  water  since  the 
creation  of  the  world :  if  the  word  denotes  immersion,  and  if  Christ 
enjoins  it,  I  will  contend  for  it  as  confidently  as  if  all  nations  had  been 
dally  in  the  practice  of  immersing  each  other."  Now  does  .this  language 
give  any  ground  for  Mr.  H.'s  observation  ?  What  I  say  is,  that  I  care 
not  if  there  never  had  been  one  immersion  previously  to  the  institution : 
Mr.  H.  represents  me  as  saying,  that  I  care  not  how  many  people  had 
been  baptized  in  other  modes  besides  that  of  immersion.  Is  this  a  want 
of  discernment,  or  a  want  of  honesty  ?  What  I  have  said,  I  still  say ; 
does  Mr.  H.  pretend  to  refute  it?  Does  he  not  say,  ''True,  if  the  word 
means  immersion,  and  never  means  anything  else  V  And  is  it  not  on 
that  ground  solely,  that  the  assertion  is  rested? 

*'  But  I  humbly  suppose,''  says  Mr.  H., "  that  the  common  practice  of 
a  people  who  called  a  purifying,  by  sprinkling  or  pouring,  a  baptism, 
would  have  some  little  weight  upon  the  question,  what  the  people  did  in 
fact  understand  by  the  words  baptize  and  baptism."  A  people  who 
called  a  purifying,  by  sprinkling  or  pouring,  a  baptism  !!!  Where  is  such 
a  people  ?  Not  under  the  heavens.  The  facts  alleged  to  prove  this,  are 
all  mere  assumptions.  Were  they  admitted,  then  due  weight  would 
eheerfully  be  given  them. 

Section  III. — Mr.  H.  represents  me  as  esteeming  it  as  nothing, 
^  that  the  Scriptures  represent  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  uniformly  under 
the  mode  of  pouring,  /  coming  down  likd  rain,'  and  shedding  forth."  Is 
this  truth  ?  Do  I  a&iit  pourings  coming  down  like  redn,  sheading  forth, 
to  be  the  thing  that  is  called  baptism,  while  I  make  no  account  of  it  ?  I 
do  not,  Mr.  H.;  I  admit  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  under 
every  mode  of  the  motion  of  water,  but  I  contend  that  this  is  not  the 
thing  that  is  called  baptism.  Is  it  not  self-evident,  that  if  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  is  spoken  of  under  every  mode  of  the  motion  of  water,  no  mode 
can  really  belong  to  it?  It  cannot,  then,  be  from  mode  called  sprinkling 
€«  pouring.  But  if  in  baptism  it  is  a  pouring,  it  cannot  be  a  sprinkling ; 
and  if  it  is  a  sprinkling,  it  cannot  be  a  pouring 

He  quotes  from  me  the  following  sentence :  "  It  is  a  fixed  point  that 
baptism  means  immersion."  That  with  respect  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit, ''  nothing  can  be  admitted  inconsistent  with  this ;"  and  that ''  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  must  have  a  reference  to  immersion,  because  bap- 
tism is  immersion."  Mr.  H.  represents  me  as,  in  these  sentences,  taking 
the  thing  for  granted,,^d  replies, "  That  is  the  very  thing  to  be  proved." 
And,  Mr.  H.,  is  it  nc^n  the  ground  that  I  have  proved  it,  that  I  have 
made  the  above  assertions?  Why  do  I  call  it  a  fixed  point?  Is  it  not 
because  I  had  fixed  the  point  ?  Is  there  a  child,  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  American  continent,  who  can  read  my  book  without  perceiving  that 
1  used  all  these  assertions  on  the  ground  of  previous  proof?  I  must 
charge  Mr.  H.  as  having  so  little  perspicacity,  for  I  am  convinced  it  is 
not  a  want  of  integrity,  as  not  to  perceive  the  nature  of  an  assumption 
without  proof.  I  will  make  this  plain  even  to  the  most  obtuse  intellect 
2p2  51 
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If  any  of  mj  opponents  attempt  to  proTc  that  the  word  in  question  mg^ 
nifies  topowy  or  to  sprmkUy  or  to  purify ;  afterwards,  on  the  import  ot 
the  phrase,  baptism  of  the'  Spirit,  I  will  allow  him  to  make  use  of  the 
result,  and  adopt  the  language  that  I  have  used.  If  he  has  found  that 
the  word  signifies  to  sprinkie,  or  to  pour,  or  to  purify,  then  he  has  a 
right  to  explain  the  phrase,  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  accordingly.  Thm 
figurative  meaning,  it  is  self-evident,  roust  have  a  reference  to  tlie  literal, 
and  be  explained  in  accordance  with  it  The  man  who  disputes  this  ip 
not  worthy  of  castigation. 

With  respect  to  me,  he  adds,  "  But  he  insists  upon  it  directly  in  the 
same  page,  and  puts  his  words  in  italics,  'Pouring  cannot  be  the  ^figuro' 
tive  baptism,  because  baptism  never  literaUy  denotes  pouring* "  Here 
again,  I  suppose,  he  thinks  I  beg  the  question,  or  rest  it  on  mere  asser- 
tion. Has  he  not  the  perspicacity  to  perceive  that  I  rest  this  assertion 
on  the  ground  which  I  had  already  gained  "  with  my  sword  and  my 
bow  t"  Do  I  not  here  found  on  the  proof  which  I  had  previously  given 
for  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  on  the  self^vident  principle,  that  the 
meaning  of  a  word  in  a  figurative  use  must  be  known  from  its  literal 
meaning?  After  all  my  proof  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  does  my 
assertion  of  its  meaning  rest  on  this  assertion  ?  I  can  give  argument; 
but  I  cannot  give  my  opponents  discernment. 

In  my  treatise  on  baptism  I  had  said,  that  "  Pouring  could  not  repre* 
sent  the  pouring  of  the  Spii  it,  because  the  Spirit  is  not  literally  poured.'' 
This  is  a  fact  that  common  sense  will  never  question.  It  is  so  obvious, 
that  I  am  astonished  that  it  could  be  hid  from  any.  Yet,  obvious  and 
self-evident  as  it  is,  I  believe  I  am  the  first  who  pointed  it  out.  On  this 
I  rest  as  on  the  pillar  of  heaven ;  it  is  an  axiom  that  never  can  be  ques* 
tioned  by  a  sound  mind.  Is  there  any  pouring  in  the  Godhead  ?  It  is 
blasphemy  to  suppose  it  But  Mr.  H.  very  coolly  answers  me,  "  Doet 
not  God  himself  say,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit?"  Yes,  Mr.  H.,  God 
himself  says,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit ;  so  does  God  himself  say,  that 
he  has  hands  and  heart  Has  he  hands  and  heart  ?  To  make  pouring 
emblematic  of  pouring  in  the  Spirit,  makes  the  Godhead  material.  I 
say  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  immersion.  Immersion  as  a  mode  can 
be  no  emblem  of  the  Spirit  But  if  it  is  pouring  in  baptism,  as  an  eoK 
blem  of  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit,  how  can  sprinkling,  or  immersiom,  or 
any  other  mode,  be  baptism  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  phrase,  baptism  of  the 
Spirit y  refers  to  the  abundance  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  It  is  perfectly 
similar  to  the  phrase,  "  arrows  drunk  with  blood."  Deut  xxxii.  42 
Arrofos  drunk  with  blood,  means  arrows  that  have  shed  much  Mood. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  writer  who  should  allege  that  there  must 
be  in  the  arrows  something  like  drunkenness  ?  The  Holy  Spirit  asserts 
the  very  same  sort  of  baptism  with  respect  to  Asher,  Deut  xxxiii.  U : 
*'  He  shall  dip  his  foot  in  oil."  This  does  not  mean  that  he  was  literally 
to  dip  his  foot  in  oil ;  it  means  that  the  tribe  was  to  have  abundance 
of  oil.  He  was  not  to  be  all  immersed  in  oil ;  but  his  foot  was  to  be 
immersed.  He  was  immersed  up  to  the  ankle.  This  is  entirely  the 
same  figure  with  baptism  in  the  Spirit,    It  denotes  plenty-— not  mode. 
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To  be  baptized  in  the  Spirit,  is  to  have  abundance  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  I  rest  fuUy -satisfied  that  no  man  of  sense  will  ever  question 
what  1  have  written  with  respect  to  pouring  and  sprinkling,  as  emblem- 
atical in  baptbm. 

Sbction  IV. — Mr.  H.  disputes  some  of  my  examples  from  the  classics. 
SMiert  hc^xed  up  to  the  middle,  he  thinks,  could  not  be  said  to  be 
immersed  or  bvried.  They  could  not  be  said  to  be  wholly  immersed  or 
buried  :  but  they  are  not  said  to  be  immersed  or  buried  as  to  the  whole 
person.  Is  not  the  baptism  expressly  limited  ?  Up  to  the  middle.  This 
example  is  as  good  as  if  the  soldiers  had  been  actually  buried  in  the 
eea.  It  is  to  me  unaccountably  astonishing  that  men  will  risk  the 
credit  of  their  understanding  by  such  observations;  keeping  out  of  sight 
altogether,  that  it  is  the  law  of  our  God  that  we  are  handling.  What 
can  the  words  give  us  but  mode?  Would  a  child  imagine  that  the 
word  of  mode  should  determine  the  extent  of  an  object  subjected  to  that 
model  In  determining  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  immersion  of  a 
joint  of  the  little  finger  is  as  good  as  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body. 

With  respect  to  the  Roman  general  who  baptized  his  hand  in  blood, 
to  write  an  inscription  for  a  trophy,  he  says,  **  Suppose  we  grant  it  My 
pen  is  the  instrument  of  writing,  and  I  dip  it  in  the  ink  when  I  write ; 
0urely  I  never  immerse  it  in  ink  when  I  write.  When  will  our  Baptist 
brethrai  cease  this  play  upon  the  word  dipping,  when  they  are  to  prove 
m  total  immersion?"  Must  I  tell  you  again  and  again,  Mr.  H.,  that  we 
Dever  pretend  to  prove  the  extent  of  the  immersion  firom  the  word  itself? 
I  wish  to  treat  my  antagonist  with  respect ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
an  expression  of  contempt  in  repelling  such  allegations.  We  can  prove 
a  total  immersion  ;  but  we  are  not  to  prove  it  from  the  word  itself.  He 
makes  a  distinction  in  dipping  a  pen  in  ink,  and  immersing  it  But 
there  is  no  difference  as  to  totality  between  dip  and  immerse;  both 
may  refer  either  to  a  part  or  to  the  whole.  In  the  expression,  dip  the 
pen  in  the  irJc,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  part  of  the  pen  dipped,  under- 
stood from  the  commonness  of  the  operation.  Besides,  dip  is  used  as  a 
more  familiar  word  than  immerse.  What  idea  has  the  writer  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  playing  upon  a  word,  when  he  calls  this  a  play- 
ing apon  the  word  dipping  ?  Has  it  not  the  same  meaning  here  that 
it  has  every  where  else?  How,  then,  is  this  playing  upon  it?  If  we 
choose  to  be  stiff  and  stately,  can  we  not  also  say,  immerse  the  point  of 
the  pen?    This  is  egregious  trifling. 

With  respect  to  the  sinner  represented  by  Porphyry,  as  baptized  up 
to  his  head  in  Styx,  he  says,  "  He  is  not  immersed ;  he  is  not  buried  in 
water."  Is  he  not  immersed  as  far  as  he  is  baptized  ?  Would  Mr.  H. 
have  him  immersed  farther  than  he  is  said  to  be  baptized  ?  What  more 
can  be  required  than  proof  that  the  word  immerse  corresponds  to  the 
word  baptize?  Does  he  expect  that  if  the  word  will  extend  to  the  whole 
person,  it  cannot  also  be  capable  of  restriction  to  a  part  ?  Was  ever 
nonsense  so  nonsensical  ?  But  is  not  the  express  restriction  here  sub- 
joined, evidence  that,  without  such  restriction,  the  baptism  would  be 
mider^ood  as  extending  to  the  whole  person  ? 
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In  reference  to  Alexander's  soldiers  baptized  in  the  tide  op  to  tliie 
middle,  he  says,  that  if  this  was  immersion,  *'  then,  when  our  Baptist 
ministers  wade  out  into  the  river  with  their  candidates,  then  both  the 
minister  and  the  candidates  are  immersed  without  being  pot  under 
water  at  all."  Not  so  fast,  Mr.  H.  Is  this  a  fair  representation  t  Are 
Alexander's  soldiers  said  to  be  immersed  ?  They  are  not :  they  are  said 
to  be  immersed  up  to  the  middle.  Is  it,  then,  Mr.  H.,  consistent  with  your 
ideas  of  truth,  to  represent,  that  either  of  those  things  was  an  immersion 
generally  ?  Alexander's  soldiers  are  expressly  said  to  be  inuneraed  only  in 
part :  and  in  the  situation  supposed,  the  minister  and  the  candidate  may 
be  both  said  to  be  immersed  up  to  the  middle.  In  that  situation,  the 
candidate  is  immersed  without  reference  to  a  part ;  that  b,  he  is  wholly 
immersed.  Cease  trifling,  Mr.  H. ;  it  is  about  a  law  of  Him  who  shall 
judge  the  world,  that  we  are  contending.  Could  you  not  say,  the  woman 
carried  the  child  into  the  river,  and  dipped  him  three  times  f 

Section  V. — Mr.  H.  proposes  three  inquiries,  which  I  notice  merely 
as  a  specimen  of  his  reasoning. 

1.  «  What  would  the  immediate  disciples  of  oor  Lord  understand  as 
the  meaning  of  the  command,  baptize?"  What  could  they  understand 
as  the  meaning  of  the  command,  but  the  thing  meant  by  the  word! 
The  answer  is  self^vident  If  the  word  siffnified  to  sprinkle,  they 
would  so  understand  the  command ;  if  it  sigmfied  to  pour,  they  would 
understand  the  command  accordingly :  and  if  immersion  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  they  would  underistand  the  command  to  be  to  immerse. 
HThe  true  question  is,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  t 

2.  Mr.  H.'s  second  question  is,  "  Is  there  satisfactory  eridenoe  that 
they  always  administered  the  ordinance  by  immersion  V*  To  this  I  reply, 
had  there  been  no  account  at  all  of  their  practice,  it  is  evident  that  they 
performed  the  rite  in  the  manner  commanded.  We  know  from  the  word 
itself,  what  must  have  been  their  practice,  had  there  been  no  account 
of  that  practice.  If  the  word  signified  to  immerse,  must  not  inspired 
practice  correspond  with  a  Divine  command?  Had  the  word  signified 
to  pour,  the  apostolical  practice  must  always  have  been  pouring.  As  it 
was  to  immerse,  it  must  have  been  always  immersum.  No  evidence  is 
essentially  necessary,  but  that  of  the  word  itself.  Apostolical  practice 
independently  proves  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  H.'s  third  question  is,  "On  the  supposition  that  they  did  so,  is 
there  evidence  that  they  considered  that  one  mode  essentia]  ?"  To  this 
I  reply,  if  the  command  was  to  immerse,  is  not  the  command  the  same 
thing  to  us  as  it  was  to  them  ?  Besides,  if  the  apostles  always  practised 
immersion,  when  other  modes  were  not  only  practicable,  but  more  easy, 
their  practice  is  equal  to  a  command.  Would  they  have  practised 
immersion,  if  sprinkling  would  serve? 

With  respect  to  the  divers  baptisms,  Heb.  ix.  10,  he  says  that  Paul 
"  specifies  here,  what  washings  (baptisms)  or  purify ings  he  speaks  of; 
and  the  only  ones  which  he  specifies  are  here  performed  with  blood,  and 
with  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  undean."  Paul  specifies  no 
such  thing.    None  of  the  things  referred  to  are  a  specification  of  the 
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baptism.  Does  he  refer  to  the  baptisms,  what  was  done  with  the 
sprinkling  of  blood?  There  is  not  the  semblance  of  truth  for  the* 
assertion.  The  apostle  does  not  call  the  sprinkling  of  blood  a  baptism, 
nor  even  a  washing  of  any  kind.  He  does  not  speak  of  washing  with 
the  ashes  of  an  heifer.  The  blood  of  bolls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes 
of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  are  said  to  sanctify  to  the  purifying 
of  the  flesh,  but  are  not  said  to  be  baptisms.  "  These  sprinklings,''  says 
Mr.  H.,  '*  Paul  calls  baptisms"  It  is  not  so,  Mr.  H.  Paul  does  not  call 
these  sprinklings,  baptisms.  Why  will  men  again  and  again  assert  what 
has  not  a  colour  of  truth?  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  give  so  strong 
a  contradiction  to  men  who  are,  as  Christians,  worthy  of  esteem ;  but  it 
is  not  from  inadvertence  that  such  assertions  are  made ;  on  that  ground, 
it  would  claim  indulgence :  but  the  assertion  continues  to  be  made,  afler 
being  a  thousand  times  contradicted.  The  subtilty  of  Satan  himself 
cannot  plausibly  contrive  to  force  these  sprinklings  into  the  divers 
baptisms. 

With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the  Baptists  that  the  bathing  (Numb, 
xix.  17,  18)  may  be  one  of  the  divers  baptisms,  (Heb.  ix.)  Mr.  H.  ob« 
serves,  **  1  am  glad  of  the  objection,  because  it  distinctly  recognises  the 
fact  that  Paul  refers  to  those  purifyings  as  among  his  divers  baptisms" 
The  Baptists  do  not  allege  this  as  an  objection ;  they  bring  it  as  an 
example.  But  how  does  it  serve  Mr.  H.  ?  He  says,  "  It  recognises  the 
purifyings  as  among  the  divers  baptisms."  It  makes  no  such  recogni- 
tion ;  it  recognises  one  of  the  purifications  as  a  baptism.  Does  that 
import  that  all  the  purifications  were  baptisms  ?  This  is  an  amazing 
want  of  perspicacity.  If  a  man  presents  to  a  banker  twenty  notes,  does 
the  banker  recognise  them  all  as  his,  because  he  recognises  one  of  them? 

*'  But  the  objection,''  says  Mr.  H.,  "  is  idle ;  as  Paul  does  not  specify 
the  bathing  as  any  part  of  what  he  means,  but  he  does  specify  the 
sprinkling."  Baptists  do  not  allege  that  Paul  specifies  the  bathing  as  a 
baptism.  It  is  enough  for  them  that  it  may  have  been  an  immersion ; 
thej  need  no  information  from  the  apostle  on  the  subject  The  apostle 
tells  them,  that  there  were  under  the  law  divers  baptisms.  He  tells 
them  nothing  more  about  these  baptisms;  but  they  are  entitled  to 
include  among  them  every  thing  that  can  come  under  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  Here,  Mr.  H.  shows  himself  deficient  as  to  first  principles. 
He  assumes  that  the  bathing,  in  Numb.  xix.  17,  18,  cannot  be  among 
the  baptisms ;  because  Paul  does  not  express  this.  Every  thing  must 
be  included  among  the  divers  baptisms  that  comes  under  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  without  any  explanation  of  the  apostle.  Paul  specifies  none 
of  the  divers  baptisms ;  but  if  there  was  a  bathing  in  any  of  the  Old 
Testament  rites,  which  was  performed  by  immersion,  then  such  bathing 
was  a  baptism.  That  the  sprinklings  referred  to  are  a  specification  of 
the  divers  baptisms^  is  a  most  unfounded  assumption.  On  similar 
grounds,  he  assures  us,  that  ver.  15  and  onward  speak  of  baptisms.  He 
might  as  well  assert,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  thing  referred  to,  as 
belonging  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

''  Another  of  those  baptisms,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  is  mentioned.  Numb. 
?iiL  7 J*    As  I  cannot  think  that  the  author  wishes  to  impose  on  hit 
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readers,  I  must  saj  that  an  argument  more  childishly  weak,  I  have  n^rer 
found  in  controversy.  The  leper  was  cleansed  by  sprinkling ;  but  is 
that  sprinkling  ever  called  baptism  ?  Are  such  assumptions  to  be  coiv 
tinually  reiterated  7  "  As  it  is  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,"  says 
Mr.  H.,  **  that  does  the  cleansing,  surely  it  should  be  the  sprinkling  of  the 
water  in  baptism,  that  signifies  the  cleansing."  Here,  the  author  cnxh 
veniently  overlooks  what  I  have  said  on  the  phrase,  sprinkUng  ef  ike 
blood  of  Christ,  There  is  no  actual  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ  on 
the  believer.  The  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  called  a  sprinklin?, 
in  allusion  to  the  type, — the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.  No 
man  of  sense  has  ever  questioned  this,  since  I  pointed  it  out  The  roan 
who  does  not  acknowledge  it,  I  cannot  think  worthy  of  being  addressed 
by  argument.  No  axiom  can  be  more  self«vident  Neither  pouring 
nor  sprinkling  can  be  emblematical,  for  the  reasons  alleged.  But  it  is 
strange  to  astonishment,  that  the  author  did  not  see,  that  if  baptism  is 
a  sprinkling  as  an  emblem  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  it 
cannot  be  a  pouring  as  an  emblem  of  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit.  Tet, 
the  writer  and  many  of  my  opponents  are  so  extravagantly  inconsistent, 
that  they  take  both  emblems  out  of  the  ordinance.  Dr.  Miller  lakes 
both  emblems,  while  he  acknowledges  that  Christ  has  appointed  neither. 

With  respect  to  Mark  vii.  3,  4 ;  Luke  xi.  38,  he  says :  "  The  fauH  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  of  the  disciples,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  was,  that 
they  had  not  first  been  baptized  before  eating ;  t.  «.,  they  had  eaten  with 
unwashed  hands."  Now,  with  respect  to  facts  that  interest  the  passions 
and  prejudices,  who  can  trust  historians  who  report  documents  tbat 
never  see  the  light,  when  a  man  of  God  makes  such  a  representation  of 
documents  that  are  in  the  hands  of  all  his  readers?  Mr.  H.  tells  ns, 
that  the  fault  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  was,  tbat  he  had 
eaten  with  unwashed  hands.  It  is  not  a  fact  Mr.  H.  teHs  us,  that 
the  fauh  of  the  disciples  was,  that  they  had  not  first  been  baptized  before 
eating.  Neither  is  this  a  fact,  Mr.  H.  The  disciples  are  charged  as 
eating  with  untoashed  hands ;  the  Lord  is  charged  as  eating  unbaptixed. 
These  are  the  facts,  however  baptism  may  be  explained.  How  is  it 
consistent  with  integrity  to  confound  these  facts,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  following  conclusion :  *'  The  washing  of  the  hands,  there- 
fore, was  a  baptism  V*  The  washing  of  the  hands  is  neither  here  nor 
anywhere  else  said  to  be  a  baptism  of  the  person. 

In  reference  to  my  assertion,  that  the  baptism  after  market  before 
eating  is  immersion,  he  asks,  ''What  does  he  bring  to  prove  it?  The 
word  baptize !"  Here  we  have  a  note  of  admiration.  Well  may  we 
wonder  that  any  intellect  is  so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  proof 
objected  to,  is  the  only  proof  that  the  case  admits.  What  other  proof 
could  be  given,  than  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Greek 
language  ?  Should  I  say  that  the  man  is  stupid  who  cannot  see  this, 
how  is  Mr.  H.  to  know  what  I  here  mean  by  the  word  stupid  f  Is  it  not 
by  its  meaning  every  where  else?  If  it  signifies  ebdl  of  apprehension 
in  the  English,  is  it  not  so  to  be  understood  as  here  used?  Yet,  Mr. 
H.  would  call  this  proving  a  thing  by  itself,  or  assuming  the  point  in 
debate.    When  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  proved,  and  when  a  secondary 
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BQeaiiiag  is  not  in  proof,  it  is  self-evident  that  in  every  situation  it  )ia5i 
its  proved  meaning.    This  is  as  certain  as  proof  in  mathematics. 

Mr.  H.  tells  us  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  had  such 
a  practice.  There  is  no  need  of  such  evidence;  the  testimony  of 
the  evangelist  ought  to  be  sufficient  It  b  a  false  first  principle  to 
assume,  that  a  fact  in  Scripture  cannot  be  believed,  unless  it  is  proved 
by  the  history  of  the  times.  This  is  not  essential  even  to  civil  history. 
He  refers  WiUi  astonishment  to  my  assertion,  that  **  even  an  inexplicable 
f^ifficulty  could  not  affect  the  certainty  of  my  conclusions."  Is  he 
flo  little  conversant  with  the  nature  of  evidence,  as  to  think  this  a  bold 
assertion  ?  The  Bible  itself  could  not  stand  without  the  assumption  of 
its  truth.  But  in  the  question  at  issue,  there  is  not  one  inexplicable 
difficulty — indeed,  to  learning  and  skill  there  is  not  a  single  difficulty  at 
all.  I  make  the  observation  for  the  sake  of  truth  in  general,  rather  than 
its  bearing  on  this  point 

"  To  my  mind,''  says  Mr.  H.,  "  here  is,  so  far,  demonstration — proof 
which  puts  it  beyond  my  power  to  doubt — that  sprinkling  and  pouring 
are  scriptural  modes  of  baptism."  Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  what, 
in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  H.,  is  demonstration.  Because  the  Jews  were 
displeased  with  the  disciples  for  not  washing  their  hands  before  eating^ 
and  with  Jesus,  for  not  baptizing  himself  before  dinner,  therefore, 
ffprinkling  or  pouring  is  a  mode  of  baptism  !  Demonstration,  admirable 
demonstration !  Because  the  Jews  had  water-pots  for  purification,  there- 
fore, sprinkling  and  pouring  are  modes  of  baptism !  Such  demonstration 
18  not  to  be  found  in  Euclid.  Even  were  immersion  out  of  the  question, 
Mr.  H.  and  the  rest  of  my  opponents,  who  allege  an  improbability  from 
this  passage,  assume  a  false  principle.  They  assume,  that  if  it  is  not 
immerse,  it  must  be  what  they  mean.  It  might  be  neither  sprinkle,  nor 
pour,  nor  purify ;  it  might  be  any  one  of  many  other  things.  This  is 
another  instance  in  which  they  assume  what  they  ought  to  prove. 

With  respect  to  Acts  ii.  17 ;  xi.  15, 16,  he  says,  "  the  mode  of  baptism 
here  spoken  of,  is  under  the  figure  of  pouring  and  shedding  forth."  The 
gift  of  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  pouring  and  shedding 
forth,  but  the  pouring  and  shedding  forth  are  not  called  baptism.  The 
gift  of  the  Spirit  may  be  figuratively  spoken  of  under  any  mode  of  the 
figurative  object  But  there  is  no  mode  in  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
The  likeness  of  the  figure  is  always  in  the  effects.  The  gift  of  the 
Spirit  is  spoken  of  under  all  the  modes  of  the  motion  of  water.  Does 
this  imply,  that  any  one  of  these  motions  is  the  same  as  any  other  ?  or, 
that  there  is  any  real  motion  in  the  Spirit  like  the  motion  of  water  ? 
Surely  any  portion  of  discernment  may  perceive  that  the  same  object 
may  be  figured  under  different  modes.  Moses  says,  **  My  doctrine  shall 
drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew."  Is  the  dropping  of 
rain  the  same  figure  with  the  distilling  of  dew  ?  And  is  there  any 
likeness  in  mode,  between  doctrine  and  the  thing  referred  to?  Nothing 
but  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  language  could  embolden  our  oppo- 
nents to  use  such  arguments.  May  not  a  child  perceive,  that  if  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of,  both  as  a  pouring  and  a  shedding  forth,  the 
likAnesa  in  the  figure  cannot  be  in  mode,  as  the  same  motion  cannot 
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have  two  modes  ?  Shall  I  never  be  able  to  teach  mj  opponents,  that 
whenever  mode  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  the  phraseology  is  accommo* 
dated  to  the  emblem — instead  of  mode  being  employed  as  an  emblem  ? 
Speaking  with  respect  to  pouring,  sprinkling,  &,c,,  he  says :  "  I  cannot 
but  wonder  that  those  who  insist  so  much  upon  the  words, '  buried  with 
him  in  baptism,'  are  not  able  to  see  in  these  also  an  equal  authority  for 
proper  modes  of  baptism."  A  very  little  penetration  would  entirely  relieve 
the  piitient  from  this  malady.  His  wonder,  as  in  most  instances,  would 
cease,  with  a  little  more  knowledge.  Baptists  cannot  but  see  immersion 
in  the  phrases  "  buried  in  baptism,**  and  "  buried  by  baptism  ;*'  because 
believers  cannot  be  buried  in  baptism  without  being  immersed  in  the 
water  of  baptism.  They  ofinnot  see  a  mode  of  baptism  in  sprinkling, 
pouring,  shedding  forth,  falling  as  rain,  and  because  none  of  these  are 
ever  called  baptism.  Cannot  Mr.  H.  see,  that  if  pouring  and  sprinkling 
are  both  applied  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  without  implying  that  they  are 
the  same  mode,  immersion  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  same  gifl, 
while  it  is  a  mode  different  from  both  ? 

Section  VI. — Mr.  H.  thinks  it  strange  that  Baptists  dwell  so  much  on 
the  much  water  at  Enon,  while  they  find  enough  in  Jerusalem  to  baptize 
three  thousand  converts  in  a  small  part  of  one  day.  Here  he  thinks  he 
has  shut  us  up  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  We  must 
either  give  up  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  Jerusalem,  or  we  must  set  no 
value  on  the  abundance  of  it  in  Enon.  But  a  little  discrimination 
would  have  prevented  this  observation.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
inconsistency  in  our  sentiments  on  this  subject.  The  writer  assumes 
that  we  think  that  John  the  Baptist  declined  Jerusalem  for  want  of 
water.  This  is  not  the  fact :  he  chose  the  wilderness  for  other  reasons, 
and  in  the  wilderness  he  chose  the  place  most  fit  for  his  purpose  of 
baptism.  Had  there  been  a  lake  at  Jerusalem,  John  would  have  chosen 
the  wilderness  as  the  station  of  his  labours.  He  thinks  it  strange,  also, 
that  if  the  much  water  in  Enon  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  baptism, 
we  never  hear  a  complaint  about  the  want  of  water  with  the  apostles. 
The  apostles,  however,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  wilderness ;  and, 
wherever  they  went,  they  could  find  as  much  water  as  would  immerse 
their  converts.  For  the  multitudes  baptized  by  John  at  the  same  place, 
much  water  was  necessary  ;  no  such  thing  was  necessary  for  the  immer- 
sion of  a  few. 

Much  water,  he  says,  was  necessary  for  supplying  John's  hearers 
with  drink,  as  he  wrought  no  miracle.  Our  Lord  had  as  great  crowds 
to  hear  him,  yet  he  did  not  supply  them  miraculously  with  drink.  John 
is  not  said  to  have  preached  at  Enon,  because  there  was  much  water 
there.  Not  only  is  the  drink  apocryphal,  but  the  use  of  the  water  is 
expressly  stated.  He  baptized  at  Enon  because  there  was  much  water. 
It  is  also  stated,  that  it  was  to  be  baptized  the  people  went. 

He  quotes  from  travellers  an  account  of  the  destitution  of  water  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judea.  Well,  was  not  this  the  very  reason  why  John 
baptized  in  Enon  7  He  could  have  sprinkled  any  where.  He  thinks 
it  might  be  necessary  for  purification.    But  there  is  no  purification  in 
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the  narrative.  Perhaps  it  was  for  swimming,  or  sailing,  that  the  much 
water  was  necessary.  Is  there  no  end  to  extravagance  f  But  for  puri- 
fication it  could  not  be  necessary,  as  they  need  not  delay  a  moment  after 
baptism.  The  Spirit  of  God  assigns  the  use  of  the  much  water ;  dare 
arrogant  mortals  give  another  and  a  different  use? 

Section  VII. — ^With  respect  to  our  Lord's  baptism,  Mr.  H.  tells 
OS,  that ''  the  original  language  here  is  such  as  can  have  no  reference 
to  emerging  from  under  water."  He  alleges  a  concession  of  mine  with 
respect  to  the  preposition  apo ;  but  he  does  not,  it  seems,  understand 
the  criticism.  Apo  commences  its  motion yrom  the  object:  the  edge  of 
the  object,  then,  is  a  fulfilment  of  its  meaning.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it 
may  commence  in  any  part  of  the  object,  while  its  commencement  is 
still  equally  from  the  object.  Accordingly,  it  is  frequently  used  when 
the  motion  commences  within  the  object :  but  for  the  reason  alleged,  it 
cannot  definitely  express  this.  To  express  this  definitely,  ek  is  necessary. 
But  to  say,  with  Mr.  H.,  that  the  Greek  language  forbids  the  idea  of 
emerging  from  under  water,  is  unwarranted  by  the  use  of  the  word.  It 
does  not  decisively  express  that  idea,  but  it  may  be  used  when  the 
motion  commenced  in  any  point  in  the  water. 

As  to  the  verb,  I  suppose  Mr.  H.  rests  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover.  But  I  tell  both  these  gentlemen,  that  the  verb  does 
not  forbid  emersion.  On  the  contrary,  the  verb,  compounded  with  Icata, 
is  used  by  iEsop  as  signifying  to  dive.  When  Mercury,  compassionating 
the  woodman  who  let  his  axe  drop  into  the  river,  dived  three  times,  one 
of  the  dips  was  by  kataduo,  and  the  other  two  by  katabas.  Anabas, 
then,  would  be  the  exact  word  for  emerging,  corresponding  to  the  word 
that  expresses  the  diving. 

I  will  tell  Mr.  H.  another  secret.  Justin  Martyr  uses  the  word 
anaduntos  (emerging)  instead  of  anabctin&ntos,  in  relating  this  transac- 
tion. Did  not  Justin  know,  as  well  as  Mr.  H.,  what  is  consistent  with 
the  original  language?  We  have  Justin's  authority  that  this  account 
of  the  evangelist  refers  to  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  Jesus.  He 
understood  the  passage  as  asserting  that  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  on 
Jesus  as  he  emerged  from  the  water ;  and  he  uses  the  very  preposition 
iqHff  which  Mr.  H.  represents  as  precluding  the  idea  of  emersion.  After 
all,  I  freely  admit  that  the  phrase  itself  is  not  decisive.  It  would 
be  amply  verified  if  the  motion  commenced  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Instead  of  being  a  partisan  to  force  evidence  it  will  ever  be  my  purpose 
to  represent  evidence  as  in  the  sight  of  God  Let  my  opponents  take 
this  concession  also.  I  am  too  strong  in  truth,  to  be  afraid  of  conceding 
anything  that  truth  requires.  But  is  it  not  absurd  to  ground  anything 
here  on  the  difference  between  apo  and  ek,  when  we  have  ek  in  the  case 
of  the  eunnch  ? 

He  alleges  that  the  phrase,  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  **  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  one  has  been  under  water.'*  Very  true ;  but  if 
persons  are  represented  as  going  into  water  for  the  performance  of  a 
eertain  rite,  there  must  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  rite  that 
obliges  them  to  go  there,  in  order  to  perform  the  rite.  PerverseneM 
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may  cavil,  but  no  fair  answer  can  ever  be  given  to  lhi&    If  the  ansvier 
usually  given  can  satisfy  any  conscience,  I  do  not  envy  that  conscience. 

Section  VIII. — Mr.  H.  thinks  that  Jesus  was  baptized  as  a  prie.«t, 
and,  therefore,  that  he  was  purified  by  sprinkling.  He  was  not  baptized 
as  a  priest.  This  is  extravagantly  absurd.  I.  John's  baptism  did  not 
Delong  to  the  old  dispensation.  It  made  no  distinction  between  priests 
and  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  2.  Jesus  could  not  be  baptized  as  a  priest, 
because  he  was  not  of  the  priesthood  to  which  the  Levitical  cereinonies 
belonged :  these  belonged  only  to  the  priesthood  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
and  of  the  house  of  Aaron.  3.  Had  he  been  consecrated  as  a  Lievitical 
priest,  all  the  ceremonies  of  consecration  would  have  been  employed  as 
well  as  sprinkling.  4.  John  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  consecration  cf 
priests.  5-  It  was  the  baptism  that  others  received  from  John  to  which 
Jesus  submitted.  6.  Justin  Martyr  had  a  better  view  of  the  necessity 
of  baptism  with  respect  to  Jesus.  He  was  not  baptized,  he  said,  for  bis 
own  sins,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race,  which  had  fallen  under 
death  by  the  seduction  of  the  serpent  There  was  in  Christ's  immersicn 
the  same  figure  as  in  that  of  his  people.  They  are  cleared  of  sin  by 
fellowship  with  him  in  his  death,  which  is  figured  in  their  burial  with 
him  by  baptism.  He  took  their  sins  off  them,  and  cancelled  them  by 
his  death :  the  blood  of  his  death  washed  them  away.  His  own 
baptism,  then,  had  as  much  propriety  in  the  figure  as  the  baptism  of  his 
people. 

Section  IX. — Mr.  H.,  as  well  as  Dr.  Miller,  adopts  the  silly  evasion, 
with  respect  to  Philip  and  the  eunuch  going  into  the  water,  which  alleges 
that  it  equally  proves  that  they  were  both  immersed,  if  it  proves  that 
either  of  them  was  immersed.  He  entirely  mistakes  the  argument  No 
man  reasons  so  foolishly  as  to  assert  that  every  one  who  is  in  water  must 
be  totally  immersed.  The  argument  is,  that  nothing  but  the  necessity 
of  immersion,  as  to  one  of  them,  could  take  them  both  into  the  water. 
Indeed,  what  can  be  the  use  of  telling  us  that  they  went  into  the  water, 
if  it  is  not  for  our  instruction  ? 

He  tells  us,  that  it  is  not  certain  **  that  they  went  farther  than  to  the . 
river."  What!  Not  certain  that  they  went  into  the  river?  How, 
then,  could  they  come  out  of  it  ?  If  I  have  admitted  this  as  to  apo  I 
have  not  admitted  it  as  to  ek.  He  gives  us  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  eiSf  the  preposition  signifying  into,  signifies  unto.  This  is  no  ne»s 
to  us ;  it  needed  no  proof.     Our  proof  is  independent  of  this. 

**  Who  will  prove  to  me,"  says  Mr.  H.,  **  that  the  stream  was  a  foot 
deep  ?"  If  he  means  proof  independent  of  the  passage,  there  is  no  need 
of  such  proof.  A  controversialist  that  knows  his  business  will  nerer 
attempt  this ;  nor  will  he  demand  it.  The  proof  is,  that  Philip  and  the 
eunuch  went  into  it  in  order  to  the  performance  of  the  rite,  and  nothing 
but  immersion  could  make  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  water.  If  the  bap- 
tism was  an  immersion,  I  suppose  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
tlie  water  was  deep  enough  for  immersion.  Had  pouring  or  crinkling 
been  used,  they  would  neither  of  them  have  gone  into  the  water. 
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"Who,"  says  Mr.  H.,  **  will  prove  it  a  stream  at  aU?"  Wisdom  will 
never  undertake  the  proof — wisdom  will  never  ask  the  question.  Whether 
it  was  a  fountain  or  a  pond,  a  river  or  a  lake,  makes  no  difference. 
Could  any  fact  in  history  afford  proof  on  such  a  principle  t  Indeed,  had 
there  been  no  mention  of  water,  and  had  it  been  in  a  desert,  the  word 
baptize  proves  that  there  must  have  been  water  for  immersion.  What 
folly  is  it,  then,  when  the  water  is  mentioned,  to  demand  proof  that  it 
was  a  stream ! 

**  Who  will  prove,"  he  asks,  "  the  quantity  of  water  there  was  suflR- 
cient  to  render  an  immersion  possible  ?"  If  they  went  into  the  water 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  ordinance,  pouring  or  sprinkling  a 
little  water  could  not  have  been  the  thing  performed.  If,  then,  immer- 
sion is  the  only  thing  that  will  give  a  reason  for  their  going  into  the 
water,  there  is  proof  that  the  water  was  deep  enough  for  immersion. 

**  If  it  was,''  he  continues,  "  who  will  prove  that  the  eunuch  was  im- 
mersed ?"  The  passage  proves  it.  He  was  the  person  baptized,  and  to 
perform  the  baptism  they  went  into  the  water. 

Mr.  H.  thinks  that  there  is  some  probability  in  favour  of  sprinkling 
on  this  occasion.  Philip  expounded  the  chapter  of  the  prophecy  which 
the  eunuch  was  reading :  in  that  chapter  there  is  something  about  sprink- 
ling :  this  would  naturally  bring  on  a  conversation  about  baptism,  which 
is  sprinkling,  &c.  &^.  Am  I  to  refute  dreams  and  visions?  But  the 
dream,  hke  other  dreams,  is  inconsistent  It  supposes  that  sprinkling 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptism,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
author's  theory.  He  gives  it  a  general  meaning,  though  I  cannot  dis- 
cover exactly  what  that  general  meaning  is.  Whatever  it  is,  it  must 
include  all  modes,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  modal  at  all.  Here  hf. 
makes  it  one  precise  mode. 

Section  X. — ^With  respect  to  Rom.  vi.  I,  and  Col.  ii.  12,  he  says, 
"  There  is  just  afe  much  reason  to  argue  from  them  that  believers  are 
literally  put  to  death  in  baptism,  as  that  they  are  literally  buried  under 
water  in  baptism."  To  this  I  reply,  that  they  are  literally  immersed, 
but  the  burial  is  equally  figurative  as  the  death ;  and  they  die  in  baptism 
as  well  as  they  are  buried  in  baptism.  Indeed,  it  is  by  being  buried  that 
they  die.  That  this  figurative  burial  is  under  water  is  not  in  the  pas- 
sage :  this  is  known  from  the  rite,  and  is  here  supplied  by  ellipsis. 

**  They  are  planted  together,"  says  the  author,  « in  the  likeness  (not 
of  his  grave  or  burial)  but  in  the  likeness  of  his  death."  This  is  ex- 
quisite criticism.  He  here  confounds  burying  and  planting.  Are  not 
these  two  different  things,  and  have  we  not  here  two  figures?  Believers 
are  said  to  be  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism,  and  to  be  planted  with 
htm  in  the  likeness  of  his  death.  The  burying  and  the  planting  both 
refer  to  baptism,  but  they  are  not  the  same  figure,  but  exhibit  the  object 
in  a  different  point  of  view. 

*<  If,"  says  Mr.  H., ''  we  are  to  infer  the  mode  of  baptism  from  these 
fiflfares,  the  evidence  is  strongest  for  drawing  a  resemblance  for  the  mode 
of  baptism  from  hanging  on  the  cross,  for  that  was  the  mode  of  his 
dying;  and  the  passage  says,  we  are  crucified  with  him."    How  extra* 
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vagandy  absurd  is  this !  We  are,  indeed,  said  to  be  crucified  with  Christ, 
but  are  we  said  to  be  crucified  in  baptism  f  But  we  are  said  to  be  buried 
in  baptism.  Besides,  crucifixion  is  stiU  a  different  thing  from  both 
planting  and  burial.  Does  he  expect  the  same  likeness  in  all?  Are  we 
said  to  be  crucified  in  baptism  in  the  likeness  of  Christ's  death  t  There 
is  no  criticism  in  these  observations. 

"  The  argument,"  says  the  writer,  "  is.  We  are  dead  with  Christ,  and 
we  must  no  more  live  to  sin  than  a  dead  body  must  live."  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  this  commentary.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase, 
"  than  a  dead  body  must  live  ?"  I  suppose,  by  the  phrase,  must  not  Kve 
to  sin,  he  means  the  duty  of  not  living  to  sin.  But  in  the  contrast  be 
cannot  mean  the  duty  of  a  dead  body.  A  dead  body  cannot  lire ;  the 
contrast,  then,  would  be  that  believers  cannot  live  in  sin  more  than  t 
dead  body  can  live.  This  supposes  that  the  security  against  being  in 
sin  is  the  total  extinction  of  sin  in  the  Christian.  I  do  not  understand 
this  theology. 

"  We  are  dead,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  and  more — we  are  buried ;  as  we  often 
say,  to  express  strongly  the  fact  that  a  person  has  ceased  firom  living. 
He  is  dead  and  buried."  But,  Mr.  H.,  this  is  not  the  apostle's  phrase 
ology ;  he  does  not  say  that  believers  are  dead  and  buried,  but  that  they 
are  buried  into  death,  and  that  burial  into  death  is  in  and  by  baptism. 
Believers  are  not  merely  said  to  be  dead  and  buried,  but  to  die  and  to 
be  buried  in  baptism.  They  are  buried  by  baptism  into  death.  Twist 
and  twist  as  you  will,  still  there  is  burial  in  baptism.  There  must  be 
something  in  baptism  to  emblematize  death  and  burial ;  no  sophistry  can 
evade  this.  "  The  burying,"  says  he,  **  is  the  conclusive  token  of  his 
being  dead."  But,  I  ask,  how  is  the  token  found  in  baptism,  if  it  is 
not  in  its  mode  ?  There  is  no  token  of  death  in  pouring  or  sprinkling. 
**  So,"  continues  Mr.  H.,  "  the  baptism  is  a  token — not  of  the  burying 
— but  of  the  death."  Why  does  he  so  directly  contradict  the  apostle  f 
Does  not  Paul  expressly  say,  that  we  are  buried  in  baptism  and  by  bap- 
tism, which  necessarily  imports  that  there  is  a  burial  in  baptism  ?  But 
how  is  baptism  a  token  of  death,  if  there  is  no  figurative  death  in  bap- 
tism ?  How  is  baptism  a  token  of  death,  but  by  its  being  a  burial  %  The 
death  here  spoken  of  takes  place  in  the  burial.  Believers  are  buried 
into  death.  It  is  not,  they  die  and  are  buried,  but,  they  are  buried 
and  die. 

"  It  is  not,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  the  mode  of  the  baptism  that  is  referred 
to,  but  the  effect  of  the  baptism."  What !  the  mode  of  baptism  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  phrase,  buried  in  baptism!  Can  there  be  any  figurative 
burial,  without  something  to  represent  the  body  as  buried?  But  what 
is  the  effect  of  baptism?  Mr.  H.,  as  plainly  as  Dr.  Pusey  could  do,  tells 
us  that  it  is  the  crucifixion  of  the  old  man.  No  wonder  that  this  leprosy 
of  Oxford  has  spread  so  widely  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  Mr.  H., 
it  is  not  the  effect  of  baptism,  whatever  that  effect  may  be  supposed  to  be, 
that  is  here  referred  to.  Our  old  man  is  indeed  here  said  to  be  crucified 
with  Christ,  but  not  in  baptism.     There  is  in  baptism  no  crucifixion. 

The  argument  which  we  draw  from  1  Cor.  x.  I,  and  I  Pet  iii.  21, 
Mr.  H.  understands  to  be  rested  on  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  Red 
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8ea,  and  in  the  deluge.  I  c^  see  neither  wit  nor  refutation  in  this. 
He  knows  well,  what  we  have  said  on  these  passages.  But  he  tells  us, 
that  the  eight  souls  **  were  in  the  ark,  and  neither  buried  nor  immersed." 
What  couid  be  a  more  expressive  burial  in  water  than  to  be  in  the  ark, 
when  it  was  floating?  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  a  person  is  not 
buried  in  earth,  when  lying  in  his  coffin  covered  with  earth.  May  not 
persons  in  a  ship  be  said  figuratively  to  be  buried  in  the  sea  ?  They 
who  were  in  the  ark  were  deeply  immersed. 

"  Moses,"  Mr.  H.  tells  us,  "  walked  on  dry  ground."  Yes,  and  he  got 
a  dry  dip.  And  could  not  a  person,  literally  covered  with  oil-cloth,  get 
a  dry  immersion  in  water  ?  Are  not  the  Israelites  said  to  go  into  the 
sea  ?  Was  it  sea  where  they  walked  ?  It  is  called  sea  on  a  principle 
similar  to  that  on  which  it  is  called  baptism. 

Mr.  H.'s  charge  of  failure  in  making  out  an  immersion  in  the  case 
of  the  ark,  and  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
shows  a  total  inattention  to  the  processes  of  thought  in  language. 

"Few,  few  iball  pert,  where  many  meet; 
The  enow  ihall  be  their  winding  sheet ; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  loldier'e  ■epulchre." 

Would  any  Goth  object  that  the  snow  cannot  be  a  winding  sheet, 
because  it  does  not  wind  round  the  whole  body  of  the  dying  soldier? 
As  the  soldier,  says  the  critic,  was  uncovered  above,  the  snow  cannot  be 
his  winding  sheet  And  is  he  not  a  Goth,  who  says  that  the  Israelites 
could  not  be  buried  or  immersed  in  the  sea,  because  they  were  not 
covered  with  the  water  ?  But  our  critic  must  proceed.  As  the  soldier 
lies  on  the  turf  without  any  covering  from  it,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
soldier's  sepulchre.     What  sort  of  criticism  is  this? 

*'  Look  into  my  face,  dear  cousin,"  said  one  pitted  by  the  small-pox, 
**  and  tell  me,  are  there  not  pit-holes  deep  enough  to  bury  a  million  of 
Cupids?"  The  critic  replies,  with  triumph,  "However  deep  the  pits 
may  be,  no  one  can  be  buried  in  them,  seeing  they  are  open  at  top." 
This  is  the  very  criticism  of  our  opponents. 

If  Mr.  H.  is  unreasonably  obstinate  in  not  finding  an  immersion  here, 
he  makes  ample  amends  by  his  facility  in  finding  spray  for  sprinkling. 
But  not  only  is  the  spray  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  it  is  a  creation 
unsuitable  to  the  occasion.  It  would  have  been  an  annoyance;  and  the 
wind  that  blew  the  water  from  them  could  not  blow  the  spray  on  them. 
Yes,  and  the  very  tempest  that  God  sent  on  their  enemies  for  their 
destruction,  Mr.  H.  employs  for  the  baptism  of  the  host  of  Israel,  Psalm 
Ixxvii.  On  the  Israelites  there  was  neither  spray,  nor  rain,  nor  storm. 
Will  Mr.  H.  say,  what  is  the  baptism  of  the  Red  Sea  ? 

Mr.  H.  comes  next  to  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  he  alleges  that  we  are  compelled  to  take  the  labouring  oar,  and 
render  that  certain  or  probable,  which  in  the  face  of  it  seems  impossible. 
Here,  Mr.  H.  manifests  that  he  has  insufficient  skill  in  the  fundamental 
laws  of  controversy.  I  tell  him,  that  in  these  instances,  proof  does  not 
lie  on  us :  we  are  not  boand  to  prove,  independently  of  the  word,  that 
2q2 
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there  was  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  any  o^the  situations  referred  to.  If 
we  have  proved  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  word  commands  tlia 
water,  in  opposition  to  any  number  of  improbabiJities.  The  proof  of 
impossibility  lies  on  him.  Go,  then,  Mr.  H.,  and  study  the  principles 
of  reasoning.  You  should  know  when  it  is  your  duty  to  prove,  and 
when  you  have  the  privilege  of  calling  on  your  antagonist  to  prove. 

I  tell  Mr.  H.  that  I  can  immerse  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  without  the  assistance  of  the  brook  Kedroo,  or  any  proof 
from  history.  I  will  not  take  the  trouble  even  to  gauge  the  ponds  and 
reservoirs  in  Jerusalem.  There  may  have  been  many  conveniences  on 
that  occasion  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  we  can  know  nothing.  Thb  is 
enough  for  me,  had  it  been  ^'tuated  in  a  desert  I  have  been  formerly 
too  good-natured  in  making  faith  easy  to  my  opponents,  by  putting  the 
water  before  their  eyes:  I  shall,  henceforth,  oblige  them  to  go  and  look 
for  it 

<'  Now,''  says  Mr.  H.,  *'  what  do  those  who  make  John  take  Jerusalem 
and  Judea  out  to  Enon,  to  immerse  them,  because  there  is  much  water 
there?  All  at  once,  and  very  conveniently,  there  are  discovered  a 
number  of  reservoirs  and  baths"  Here,  surely,  he  has  got  us  into  a  net; 
but  it  is  a  weak  fish  that  cannot  break  the  meshes  of  this  net.  The 
author  founds  on  a  false  assumption :  he  assumes  that  John  avoided 
Jerusalem  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  water.  This  is  not  the  fact  Had 
there  been  a  lake  in  Jerusalem,  John  would  have  chosen  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  in  the  wilderness  he  chose  tlie  place  most  convenient  for  the 
immersion  of  great  multitudes.  If  we  refer  to  the  number  of  reservoirs, 
and  baths,  and  pools  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  out  of  compassion  for  the  weak- 
ness of  our  opponents.  In  a  city  where  purifications  by  bathing  were 
every  day  so  numerous,  with  respect  to  both  rich  and  poor,  there  could 
be  no  want  of  conveniences  for  immersion.  But  I  care  not  if  there 
were  not  in  proof  a  single  pool  in  the  city :  I  will  force  water  out  of  the 
word,  as  used  in  the  ordinanu^  although  there  is  no  water  in  the  word 
itself. 

But  "  a  simple  mathematical  calculation,"  says  Mr.  H.,  **  will  show 
that  the  eleven  apostles  could  hardly  have  immersed  three  thousand 
persons  in  so  short  a  time." 

Here  again  Mr.  H.  grounds  on  a  false  assumption.  He  assumes  that 
none  but  the  apostles  baptized.  Where  is  this  taught  ?  I  promise,  in 
the  name  of  Dr.  Pusey,  to  offer  him  a  premium  if  he  will  prove  this 
What  a  great  evil  is  superstition  ?  To  make  anything  necessary  in  reli 
gion,  that  God  has  not  commanded,  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  Babylon 
the  Great  Mr.  H.  thinks  he  has  here  the  certainty  of  mathematical 
calculation,  when  his  reasoning  is  founded  on  his  superstition. 

Next  comes  the  jailer.  Mr.  H.  thinks  that  he  makes  out  a  strong 
point  of  inconsistency  on  our  part,  when  he  observes  that  we  find  means 
of  immersion  even  in  a  prison,  while  we  are  obliged  to  send  John  to 
Jordan  and  Enon.  But  I  have  shown  that  the  appearance  of  inconsist- 
ency here,  is  in  the  false  conceptions  of  those  who  allege  it.  We  did  not 
send  John  out  of  Jerusalem  for  want  of  water :  he  chose  the  wilderness 
as  the  theatre  of  his  labours,  and  chose  such  places  in  it  as  suited  the 
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nninersion  of  sach  mnltitudea  as  came  to  his  baptism.  Does  this  implj 
that  water  may  not  be  foun<f  in  any  inhabited  part  of  the  country  sufih 
dMnt  to  baptize  individuals  ?  Shame  to  common  sense  if  it  stumble  here ! 

He  tells  us  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  there  is  not  a  "  scrap  of 
evidence  in  the  history,  to  show  that  an  iminersion  was  possible.*' 
Here,  again,  I  arraign  my  antagonist  as  ignorant  of  his  duty  as  a 
controversialist  He  comes  into  the  arena,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  tournament.  He  calls  cm  us  for  proof,  when  proof 
lies  on  himself.  We  are  bound  to  prove  the  meaning  of  thg^word.  If 
an  objector  alleges  the  inapplicability  of  such  a  meaning  in  any  case,  he 
is  bound  to  prove  that  it  is  mapplicable.  An  unproved  objection  is  no 
objection.  Is  there  in  the  passage  any  proof  of  the  possibility  even  of 
sprinkling?  It  may  be  alleged  that  there  is  no  need  of  this.  I  admit 
the  truth  of  this ;  but  this  shows  us  that  there  is  no  need  of  proof  from 
the  passage,  that  the  thing  asserted  was  possible.  That  it  was  possible, 
is  assumed  in  the  word,  whatever  the  word  may  signify.  If  we  read 
that  a  sportsman  was  drowned  in  crossing  a  certain  district,  are  we 
obliged  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  river  or  pond,  before  we  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  drotaned?  Were  we  even  certain  that  in  that 
district,  there  was  not  as  much  water  as  would  cover  him,  we  should 
discredit  the  report,  but  never  question  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
meaning  of  no  word  could,  in  every  instance,  be  proved,  if  h  is  not 
lawful,  in  cases  in  which  context  does  not  decide,  to  rest  on  previous 
proof:  the  meaning  of  no  word  could  in  any  case  be  proved,  if  it  is 
necessary,  in  every  case,  to  prove  the  possibility  of  the  alleged  meaning 
by  historical  evidence.  The  confidence  of  our  of^nents  rests  entirely 
on  the  assumption  of  false  principles.  Instead  of  thinking  myself  obliged 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  bath  in  the  Jailer's  house  of  Philippi,  or  the 
possibility  of  going  to  the  Strymon,  I  utterly  refuse  to  be  called  on  for 
proof  I  prove  the  possibility  of  immersion,  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  immersion. 

Mr.  H.  thinks  he  finds  an  inconsistency  in  us  in  flying  from  the  bath  to 
the  river.  Here,  again,  he  has  demonstration.  **  Now,*'  says  he,  "  this 
b  to  give  up  the  baptism  in  a  bath  within  the  prison ;  for  I  take  it  as 
a  point  not  to  be  debated,  that  he  was  not  baptized  both  in  the  prison 
and  out  of  it,  in  one  and  the  same  baptism."  This  has,  to  superficial 
thinkers,  an  appearance  of  acuteness,  but  it  reaUy  manifests  a  want  of 
discernment  In  holding  the  possibility  of  an  immersion,  both  in  the 
jail  and  in  the  river,  are  we  bound  to  hold  that  it  was  actually  per- 
formed in  both?  Can  any  intellect  make  such  an  assertion?  We 
might  prove  the  probability  of  immersion  in  a  third  different  place, 
while  we  believe  that  it  actually  takes  place  only  in  one.  I  believe  that 
the  passage  affords  evidence  that  the  immersion  takes  place  without, 
yet  I  shall  strenuously  contend  for  the  possibility  of  immersion  in  the 
jail. 

With  respect  to  PauFs  baptism,  Mr.  H.  asks,  **  What  pretence  for  a 
bath  in  the  chamber  ?"  What  pretence,  I  reply,  for  denying  the  pos- 
sibility  of  a  bath  in  this  chamber?  And  a  possibility  is  all  I  want,  to 
enable  me  to  work  the  miracle.    I  ask  in  return,  what  is  the  necessity 
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of  confining  the  baptiam  to  this  ciiamber  ?  Where  did  you  learn  that 
they  did  not  go  to  another  chamber  T  ,  Where  did  you  learn  that  they 
did  not  go  out  of  the  house  altogether?  «Where  or  how  the  iminetsion 
was  performed,  I  neither  know  nor  careii^  AU  I  know  is,  and  that  1 
thoroughly  know,  Paul  was  immersed ;  for  the  word  tells  me  this.  Will 
my  opponents  learn  wnen  they  are  to  prove,  and  when  they  may  demand 
proof?    But  I  refuse  «to  give  proof,  though  I  have  proof.     Paul  waf 

^  hathed  in  baptism,  therefore  iie  was  immersed.  In  Judea,  where  the  law 
M^  forced  them  so  often  into  the  water,  baths  must  have  been  as  common 
'-  as  ovens  in  English  farm-houses. 

In  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  Cornelius,  Mr.  H.  thinks  that  the 
idea  of  Peter  "  seems  to  be,  not  that  they  might  be  carried  and  applied 
to  the  water,  but  that  water  might  be  brought  and  applied  to  them." 
Whether  they  were  to  go  to  the  water,  or  the  water  was  to  be  brought 
to  them,  is  not  iq  evidence  fron>  the  document  And  the  water  might 
have  been  brought  for  immersion  as  well  as  sprinkling,  even  had  it  been 
implied  that  the  water  was  brought  "  The  Spirit's  mode  of  baptism," 
'  \^  tells  us, ''  wa»  by  falling  upon."  The  Spirit  is  indeed  said  to  fall 
upon  them,  but  that  falling  is  not  called  baptism.  There  ii  no  mode  iti 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit     Whether  the  Spirit  is  said  to  fall  on  per- 

•r       sons,  or  to  be  poured  on  them,  or  they  are  said  to  be  immersed  in  the 
Spirit,  Aere  is  no  mode  in  the  working  of  the  Spirit 

"  That  immersion,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  was  early  and  extensively  pral^' 
tised  is  certain.  That  it  was  not  considered  essential  is  also  certain." 
It  is  true  that  very  early  in  cases  of  necessity,  pouring  water  around 
persons  on  a  sick  bed,  was  admitted  a  substitute  for  immersion ;  but 
it  is  not  true  that  they  called  the  substitute  by  the  name  of  baptism. 
Now  it  is  only  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  in -the  writings  of  the 
earliest  fathers  that  we  have  any  concern.  Tneir  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  baptism,  or  as  a  substitute,  I  despise  as  muq^i  as  I  do  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Pusey.  * 

The  following  extract  he  quotes  from  the  Rev.j¥illiam  T.  Hamilton : 
**  For  any  one  to  assume  that  one  mode  only  was  employed,  and  (ben 
demand  that  all  should  comply  with  that  mode,  while  they  can  proabce 
neither  express  command  nor  an  undeniable  example  of  baptism  by  im- 
mersion in  the  Bible,  is  rather  a  bold-  stand  to  take,  especially  for  those 
who  insist  that  in  a  positive  ordinance,  the  law  of  the  ordinance  must  be 
our  guide." 

Who  is  it,  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Hamilton,  that  assumes  this?  Did  any  Bap- 
tist ever  ground  the  meaning  of  the  word  on  assumption?  The  Rev. 
Wm.  T.  Hamilton  may  dispute  their  proofs,  and  has  a  right  to  express 
his  opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  their  proofs ;  but  he  shoulc)  know  that 
to  allege  insufficient  proof  is  not  to  assume  the  point  at  issue.  This 
writer  appears  to  have  a  loose  random  way  of  speaking ;  and  perhaps  he 
has  not  asked  himself  what  he  means  by  the  charge  of  assumption.  If 
he  really  understood  what  he  was  saying,  C^n  there  be  a  greater  mis- 
representation  of  Baptists  than  to  charge  them  with  assuming  that  there  is 
but  one  mode  of  this  ordinance;  and  on  the  ground  of  this  mere  assvmp- 
f um,  calling  on  all  Christians  to  comply  with  it  ?    Do  they  not  pretend 
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express  command  and  example  f  Ii  the  command  is  not  proved,  and 
the  example  not  satisfactorji  lef  this  be  shown ;  but  let  them  not  be 
i^resented  as  grounding  on  .assumption,  and  forcing  their  assumption 
on  their  neighbours. 

Section  XI,— Mr.  Hall  asserts  that  Justin  "  uses  such  language  ts 
renders  it  certain  that  he  by  no  means  considered  immersion  essentia], 
and  such  as  renders  it  doubtful  whether  he  meant  immersion  at  all/' 
Justin  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  immersion,  whenever  he  does  use 
it^i— never  in  any  otlier  sense.  Mr.  H.  tells  il^  that  in  writing  to  the 
Emperor,  Justin  **  invariably  describes  the  baptism,  and  does  not  use 
the  word  baptism  at  all."  Well,  if  this  were  so,  how  can  his  use  of  the 
word  prove  that  he  did  not  consider  immersion  essential?  If  in  a 
certain  case  he  did  not  use  the  word  2^  all,  how  can  the  word  in  that 
case  prove  that  he  used  it  in  a  certain  meaning?  Very  true,  in  writing 
to  the  Emperor,  Justin  describes  the  ordinance,  without  using  the  word : 
but  that  description,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  immersion,  adds 
to  the  proof  of  immersion :  it  proves  it  "by  other  words.  Is  not  this* 
necessarily  inl^lied  in  the  fact  that  the  candidates  for  baptism  were  led 
to  a  place  where  there  was  water  ?  Is  it  not  necessarily  implied  in  the 
«ssertioQ  that  they  were  there  bom  again  in  that  ordinance?  Is ttot  this 
a^peference  to  their  issuing  out  of  the  water  of  baptism  ? 

Another  of  Mr.  H.'s  proofs  is,  that  Justin  applies  louo  and  loutron  to 
the  ordinance.  I  maintain  that  this  is  proof  of  immersion.  These 
words  apply  to  the  bathing  of  the  whole  person.  When  Mr.  H.  speafcs 
of  lauo  as  signifying  washing  in  general,  he  speaks  not  in  knowledge. 
Baptism  is  represent^  by  Justin  as  a  bathing  of  the  body.  Yet  I  tell 
Mr.  Hall,  that  though  Id^  is  applied  to  the  same  ordinance  as  baptizo, 
the  words  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  I  have  given  a  thousand  proofs 
of  this.  • 

The  author's  own  quotation  from  Cyprian,  might  show  him  that  even 
that  Father,  who  makes  perfusion  a  valid  substitute  for  baptism  in  case 
of  r^#essity,  does  not  consider  perfusion  to  be  baptism.  <<  Perfusion," 
says  he,  *'  is  of  like  value  with  the  salutary  bath."  Does  not  this  import 
that  perfusion  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  salutary  bath?  Perfusion, 
then,  is  not  baptism,  in  the  estimation  of  this  Father,  although  he  made 
it  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  H.  quotes  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who,  falling  sick  while  travelling 
with  Christians,  was  sprinkled  with  sand,  for  want  of  water.  Yes :  ana 
if  this  is  proof  that  sprinkling  will  serve  for  immersion^  it  equally  proves 
that  sand  will  serve  for  water.  This  trash  will  find  no  purchasers  except 
the  Puseyites: 

Section  XII. — Mr.  H.  inquires,  *'  On  the  supposition  that  the  early 
disciples  always  baptized  by  iinmersion,  is  there  evidence  that  they  con 
sidered  that  mode  essential  ?" 

To  this  I  reply :  1.  This  supposition  is  not  fully  and  fairly  stated 
It  ought  to  be  included  in  the  supposition  that  the  word  in  the  commanc 
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signifies  to  immerse.    If  we  are  ri|^  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
thing  commanded  is  in  aU  ages  the  same. 

2.  Even  on  the  defective  supfiosition  stated,  the  answer  most  he  in 
the  affirmative.  If  they  who  practised  accJbrding  to  the  command  of  the 
apostles,  always  observed  the  ordinance  in  one  mode,  while  several 
olher  modes  were  practicable  and  were  much  more  easily  observed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  mode  cannot  be  indifferent.  Besides,  the  apostle  Paul 
fully  teaches  this :  "  Now  I  praise  you,  brethren,  that  ye  remember  me 
in  all  things,  and  keep  the  ordinances  as  I  delivered  them  unto  yoo." 
Even  the  covering  and  .oncovering  of  the  head  in  public  worship,  and 
the  wearing  of  short  d^r  long  hair,  are  things  thought  worthy  of  Divine 
regulation.  Should  any  be  contentious  with  respect  to  the  forbidden 
practices,  it  was  deemed  a  sufficient  answer,  that  '*  neither  the  apostles 
nor  the  churches  had  any  such  custom."  This  establishes  the  customs 
of  the  apostolical  churches  as  firmly  as  if  all  those  costoms  were  in  aU 
the  formality  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

3.  Mr.  H.'s  supposed  case  in  anawer  to  his  question  is  not  paraflel  to 
the  case  put  by  himself.  The  case  put  is  example ;  the  case  in  illus* 
tration  is  command.  <'  Suppose,"  says  he,  '<  the  command  had  been, 
'  htt  every  believer  go  dcwn  to  Jericho,*  Suppose  that  the  SaTioor  and 
his  early  disciples  all  went  by  one  particular  way,  and  always  rode  on 
ass  colts,  must  we  always  go  in  that  road?"  &c. 

To  this  I  reply :  The  way  by  which  they  are  to  go  to  Jericho  not 
being  included  in  the  command,  can  never  by  any  example  be  brought 
into  it  To  go  to  Jericho  in  any  way  to  the  end  of  the  world,  is  a  per* 
feet  fulfilment  of  the  command.  If  they  always  go  to  Jericho  by  one 
way,  while  that  way^s  fifly  times  as  long  as  others,  it  cannot  be  without 
design.  But  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  com- 
mand is  to  immerse,  and  immersion  must  ever  continue  to  be  obedience 
to  the  command.  As  they  always  actually  immersed,  it  shows  that  they 
understood  the  command  as  an  immersion.  1^ o  make  the  supposed 
case  in  point,  the  command  should  be  to  go  to  Jericho,  while  it  is 
obeyed  by  going  to  Damascus.  This  is  the  princi]4e  on  which  our 
opponents  act  They  justify  a  change  of  the  mode  on  the  principle  of 
expediency. 

Section  XIII. — "  The  thing  is  commanded,"  says  Mr.  H.,  **  the  mode 
IS  not  commanded."  I  have  proved  a  thousand  times  that  mode  is  the 
Very  thing  directly  commanded.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
mand, according  to  Mr.  H.?  I  can  understand  those  who  say  that  the 
word  in  this  command  signifies  neither  to  pour,  nor  to  sprinkle,  mor  to 
immerse,  but  that  it  signifies  to  purify^  and  may  be  fulfilled  in  any 
mode.  This  is  bolder  extravagance  than  that  of  Mr.  H.,  but  it  is 
consistent  extravagance:  I  cannot  find  that  Mr.  H.  has  any  definite 
idea  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  command.  It  is  with  him 
sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another,  as  it  suits  the  occasion. 
Here  it  is  pouring — there  it  is  sprinkling;  while  on  some  occasions  he 
appears  to  favour  the  supposition   that  it  signifies  to  purify.     These 
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iriews  are  perfectly  inconsistent  If  it  is  pour,  it  cannot  be  sprinkle :  if 
it  is  either,  it  cannot  be  purify :  if  it  is  purify,  it  cannot  be  mode  at  all. 

Mr.  H.  illustrate^  by  six  examples  in  a  note,  with  respect  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  none  of  which  have  any  application  to  the  subject  It 
was  ai  might.  This  fact  has  no  feature  of  an  example.  Every  fact  is 
not  an  example.  When  a  thing  could  not  be  otherwise,  it  cannot  be  im 
example.  But  it  does  not  even  suit  the  case  put  by  him.  Does  not 
the  case  put  suppose  universal  practice  ?  Is  not  this  a  solitary  fact, 
evidently  without  an  intention  of  being  an  example  ?  I  need  not  waste 
time  by  running  over  the  six  examples :  they  are  all  of  the  same 
stamp.  ^'' 

**  So  here,"  says  Mr.  H.,  **  we  are  to  be  baptized,  and  simply  ba;^ 
tized."  (certainly :  but  what  is  this  to  the  purpose  of  the  argument 
alleging  universal  practice  as  an  insufficient  proof?  All  we  want  is,  that 
our  opponents  should  comply  with  the  command.  **  But  I  have  shown," 
says  he,  **  that  the  words  baptized  and  baptism  were  in  common  use 
among  the  Jews  of  that  time  to  demote  ritual  purification  by  sprinkling 
or  pouring."  You  have  shown  no  such  thing,  Mr.  H. :  but  had  you 
shown  it,  what  has  this  to  do  with  universal  practice  T  This  extract 
shows  that  the  author  has  no  definite  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Had  he  understood  and  adopted  the  theory  that  makes  the  word  signify 
•  to  purify^  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  proof  with  respect  to  sprinkle 
or  potcr.  All  modes  on  that  supposition  are  indifferent  When  he  speaks 
AS  if  the  word  designates  both  purification  and  different  modes,  he  speaks 
most  unphilosophically. 

On  the  subject  of  the  variety  of  baptism,  under  different  modes,  Mr. 
H.  tells  OS,  with  respect  to  the  difference  betweei^  John's  baptism  and 
that  of  our  Lord,  **  Here  were  two  baptisms,  while  doubtless  there  was 
but  one  mode."  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hall,  I  never  could  get  an  antagonist  to 
confess  this  honestly  on  Heb.  ix.  10.  There  may  then  be  divers  Inxptisms  ; 
while  doubtless  there  is  in  them  all  but  one  mode.  But  though  there 
may  be  two  or  more  baptisms  in  one  mode,  this  does  not  prove  that 
there  may  be  two  or  more  modes  in  one  baptism. 

In  another  publication,  Mr.  H.  asserts,  with  respect  to  my  views  of 
Mark  viL  4,  that  I  see  and  feel  the  difficulties.  There  is  no  truth  in  the 
assertion;  I  neither  feel  a  difficulty  in  the  passage,  nor  see  one.  I 
believe  Gkx!  on  his  own  testimony,  without  the  slightest  wish  for  other 
proof  to  confirm  his  statement  His  testimony  I  cannot  but  understand 
in  the  sense  of  the  language  which  he  employs.  Instead  of  feeling  difl- 
culty,  I  am  more  inclined  to  feel  contempt  for  the  understanding  that 
hediates  in  believing  the  fact  with6ut  the  co-operation  of  uninspired 
history.  This  lays  down,  as  a  first  principle,  that  nothing  in  Scripture 
is  to  be  received,  but  what  is  proved  by  the  history  of.  the  times.  This 
IS  a  false  axiom :  this  is  not  essential  even  to  uninspired  history.  If  a 
modern  traveller  relates  that  a  certain  nation  immerses  before  meat  after 
market,  we  shall  not  think  of  giving  a  meaning  to  the  word  immerses, 
to  suit  our  view  of  probability. 

As  some  who  make  the  word  signify  immersion,  understand  this 
passage  of  the  immersing  of  the  hands,  Mr.  H.  thinks  he  makes  us 
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destroy  each  other.  Now  this  is  a  species  of  argument  which  has  its 
use,  and  if  well  used  it  is  very  poweifuL  Baptists  have  often  used  it 
with  great  saccess  against  their  opponents.  Btit'||p  ground  of  it  is  not 
well  understood,  and  Mr.  H.  entirely  mistakes  it  I  &all  not,  however, 
at  present  enter  into  the  subject,  farther  than  the  refutation  of  the 
writer  in  the  present  instance  demands.  Liet  us  see,  then,  with  what 
skill  Mr.  H.  wields  this  sharp  and  powerful  weapon.  It  is  the  sword  of 
Goliath,  but  with  Mr.  H.  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  infant :  he  is  not  able 
to  raise  it  above  his  head.  The  fact  on  which  he  grounds  b,  that  while 
I  contend  for  a  total  immersion  before  dinner;  others,  on  the  same  side, 
are  satisfied  with  immersing  their  hands.  How  do  we  destroy  each 
other  7  With  respect  to  the  subject  at  issue  we  never  clash.  The  same 
common  truth  as  to  the  mode  of  baptism  equally  stands,  whichever  of 
us  is  correct  as  to  the  baptism  of  the  Jews.  We  differ  only  about  the 
extent  of  a  certain  Jewish  baptism.  As  to  the  mode,  there  is  no  differ* 
ence  between  us ;  and  mode  is  the  point  at  issue,  and  is  the  only  thing 
signified  by  the  word  itself.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  there  is  no 
difference  between  me  and  Dr.  George  Campbell,  whom,  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  baptism,  I  refute.  Whether,  according  to  him,  the  hands  only 
were  immersed,  or,  according  to  me,  the  whole  body,  the  word  itself 
does  not  testify ;  this  must  be  decided  by  connexion. 

In  the  same  way  he  makes  us  strangle  one  another  on  Rom.  vL  I.  • 
Some  Baptists,  it  seems,  do  not  perceive  the  force  of  the  argument  which 
others  ground  on  this  passage.  Well,  is  this  a  difil^ence  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ?  At  the  very  worst,  it  is  only  the  loss  of  a  single 
argument — an  argument,  however,  which  I  would  hold,  were  an  angel 
to  reject  it  Must  a  cause  fall,  if  all  its  supporters  do  not  support  it 
with  all  the  same  arguments? 

In  like  manner  many  Baptists  contend  strongly  that  Acts  xix.  does 
not  prove  that  they  who  are  spoken  of  as  baptiz^  into  John's  baptism, 
were  on  that  occasion  baptized  into  Christ,  while  I  admit  this  without 
hesitation ; — what  then  ?  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  the  mode  of 
baptism  ?  With  respect  to  the  points  at  issue,  namely,  the  mode  and 
subjects  of  baptism,  there  is  no  difference  between  B^tists;  and  these 
are  the  only  essentia]  points  of  unity  on  this  question.  But  we  can  bring 
the  charge  home  to  our  opponents  with  tremendous  effect  Their  differ* 
ences  are  such  that  they  really  destroy  each  other.  I  have  no  time  at 
present  to  pursue  the  subject,  but  it  has  been  done  by  many.  The 
different  grounds  on  which  a  deviation  from  immersion  is  defended, 
effectually  destroy  each  other.  If  it  isjMmr,  it  cannot  be  sprinkle;  if  it 
is  purify,  it  can  be  neither.  The  different  grounds  of  infant  baptism  in 
like  manner  destroy  each  other.  If  the  baptism  of  the  one  is  truth,  the 
other  is  falsehood.. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EEMARK8  ON  ME.  MUNRO's  WORK,  ENTITLED  "  MODERN  IMMERSION,    d&G. 

Section  I. — ^In  reference  to  my  denial  that  in  Heb.  ix.  10,  the  ^vtrs 
hij^tisfm  include  sprinklings,  Mr.  Munro  exclaims, ''  Which  are  we  to 
adopt, — Mr.  Carson's  bold  denial,  or  the  apostle's  explicit  affirmation  f* 
The  apostle's  explicit  affirmation!  Does  the  apostle  explicitly  affirm 
what  I  deny?  Does  he,  in  the  13th  verse,  affirm  that  sprinklings  are 
included  in  the  baptisms  of  the  10th  verse?  The  man  who  takes  this 
for  proof,  need  never  want  proof  for  anything  which  he  chooses  to 
assert. 

Mr.  M.  denies  as  explicitly  as  I  do  that  the  word  in  question  signifies 
washings  or  sprinkling,  or  pouring,  or  purifying ;  but  in  all  his  work  I 
cannot  find  that  he  gives  it  any  meaning  at  all.  He  tells  us,  that  it  is 
applied  to  designate  a  sprinkling  ordinance ;  but  its  own  meaning  he 
leaves  in  mystery.  Surely,  if  it  was  applied  to  designate  an  ordinance,  . 
it  must  have  had  a  meaning  in  the  language  which  fitted  it  for  such  a 
designation.  Of  all  that  I  have  found  advanced  with  respect  to  this 
word^  this  is  the  most  rational. 

Section  II.^ — Mr.  M.'s  exploits  at  the  Red  Sea  surpass  every  thing 
attempted  by  his  predecessors.  It  seems,  the  Red  Sea  had  no  concern 
with  the  baptism  spoken  of  L  Cor.  x.  2.  The  baptism  took  place  at 
Mount  Sinai,  after  the  giving  of  the  law.  This  extravagance  is  so  ex- 
travagant that  I  am  convinced  it  needs  no  refutation  with  respect  to 
poedo-baptists  themselves.  That  the  people  of  Israel  were  baptized  in 
the  sea,  is  the  explicit  assertion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Could  sobriety  of 
judgment  assert  that  what  is  described  Exod.  xxiv.  3-S  is  the  baptism  of 
1  Cor.  X.  2  T  What  must  be  the  strength  of  evidence  on  our  side,  when 
men  are  driven  to  suppositions  so  extravagant,  to  explanations  so  forced, 
in  order  to  evade  it !  Ought  not  this  to  rouse  psedc^baptists  to  inquiry? 
Can  it  be  truth  that  requires  such  a  defence  f 

The  baptism  1  Cor.  x.  2,  Mr.  M.  alleges,  cannot  have  taken  place  on 
passing  the  sea,  because  no  part  of  the  covenant  had  been  published  at 
thai  time.    What  had  the  covenant  to  do  with  the  baptism? 

In  reference  to  Exod.  xxiv.  3 — 8,  Mr.  Munro  says,  that  ''Moses 
iprinkled,  baptized,  or  purified  the  altar."  Where  it  is  said  that  ha 
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,  baptized  the  altar?  and  why  does  he  assume  that  sprinkling  is  bap- 
tizing ?     Is  there  any  reasoning  in  this  T 

\ie  tells  us  also,  that  H  with  that  half  of  the  blood  which  Moses  had 
put  in  basins  for  the  purpose,  he  baptized  the  great  congregation." 
Wher^  is  this  calleil  a  baptism  ?  Is  not  this  an  assumption  of  the  point 
in  debate?  Not  one  of  the  sprinklings  which  this  writer  calls  baptisms 
is  ever  so  designated  in  Scripture.  A  thousand  folio  volumes  of  such 
reasoning  could  not  produce  the  'smallest  degree  of  evidence  to  a 
rational  mind. 

We  are  told  by  this  writer,  that  "  the  baptisms  and  the  washings 
included  in  the  law  were  perfectly  distinct  ordinances."  What  he  calls 
baptisms  are,  no  doubt,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  washings.  But  what 
he  calls  baptisms  are  never  so  called  in  Scripture.  All  he  advances, 
then,  on  this  head,  is  without  reference  to  the  point,  till  be  proves  that 
the  sprinklings  are  called  baptisms. 

In  replying  to  the  argument,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured 
out,  and  therefore  to  represent  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  Imptism 
must  be  pouring,  I  used  very  strong  language.  I  still  adhere  to  my 
argument  in  the  strongest  language  m  which  it  can  be  expressed.  No 
man  of  common  sense  will  ever  call  it  in  question :  it  is  sd^vident 
On  this  point,  I  have  satisfied  all  rational  p»do-baptists.  It  requires 
nothing  but  to  point  out  the  fallacy.     My  argument  is,  that,  as  therr 

CAN  BB  NO  MODE  IN  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SpIRIT,  SO  NO  MODR  llf 
ANT  ORDINANCE  CAN  BE  AN  EMBLEM  OP  MODE  IN  THE  SPIRTT  ;  AMD  THAT 
WHEN  MODE  IS  ASCRIBED  TO  THE  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  SPIRIT,  IT  IS  IM 
ACCOMMODATION  TO   THE     EMBLEM — ^NOT   A   REPRESENTATION    OP  THB 

THING  SIGNIFIED.  Accordingly,  different  modes,  and  all  the  modes  of 
•  the  emblem,  are  ascribed  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  implies  that 
none  of  them  can  be  intended  to  represent  mode  in  the  thing  erpressed. 
In  like  manner  I  disposed  of  sprinkling  as  an  emblem  of  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  cannot  be  an  emblem  of  thb,  becamse  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  not  literally  sprinkled  on  the  believer ;  it  is  said  to  be 
sprinkled  in  reference  to  its  emblem,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifioes.  With 
all  sober  men  this  point  must  be  settled  for  ever.  All  the  language  of 
Scripture  referred  to  by  this  writer,  ascribing  mode  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  suited  merely  to  the  emblem. 

Mr.  M.  disclaims  the  imputation  of  holding  that  the  spirit  is  literall/ 
poured  out.  This  is  all  I  want  to  prove  that  pouring  in  baptism  can- 
not be  an  emblem  of  mode  in  the  operations  of  the  Spirit.  If  there  is 
no  mode  in  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  there  can  be  no  emblem  of  mode. 
No  axiom  is  clearer  than  this.  To  hold  that  mode  in  baptism  is  em- 
blematical as  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  necessarily  makes  the  God- 
head material.  I  care  not  whether  my  opponents  avow  or  disclaim  the 
imputation;  it  is  necessarily  contained  in  their  doctrine.  But  what 
does  the  author  mean  when  he  says,  that  "  sprinkling  or  pouring  is  the 
only  mode  which  can  properly  represent  the  thing  signified  f  Does  noC 
this  avow  the  very  thing  he  disclaims?  Does  not  this  imply  that  there 
is  HDode  in  the  thing  signified  which  can  be  represented  by  a  certain 
mode  in  the  emblem,  and  properly  by  that  mode  onlyt    If  tnere  is 
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mode  in  the  thing  signified,  how  can  pouring  and  sprinkling,  as  modes, 
be  necessary  to  represent  it? 

He  tells  us,  that  **  in  Scripture  language  sprinkling  and  pouring  ure 
terms  of  the  same  import."  Neither  in  ScrijMure  nor  any  where  else 
are  the  terms  of  the  same  import :  they  express  modes  essentiiJly  di& 
ferent — as  diflferent  as  either  of  them  is  from  immersion  But  it  «s  idle 
to  reason  with  persons  who  can  make  such  assertions. 

Mr.  M.  alleges,  that  any  ''  definilion  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  sup^ 
poses  the  subject  to  be  put  into  the  Spirit;  whereas  tlie  Spirit  is 
invariably  represented  as  poured  out,  so  as  to  be  put  into  them."  I  give 
no  definition  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit ;  I  merely  explain  the  figura- 
tive expression.  The  fact  that  the  Spirit,  in  allusion  to  its  emblem,  is 
q>oken  of  under  other  modes,  does  not  prevent  the  application  of  the 
mode  of  immersion.  Pouring,  and  sprinkling,  and  distilling,  and  im* 
mersing,  &c.,  may  all  be  applicable,  because  they  are  all  suited  to 
the  emblem,  and  mode  in  the  thing  signified  is  not  designed  to  be 
represented. 

He  says,  also,  that  I  confound  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  with  the 
effects  of  it  To  this  I  reply  in  like  manner,  that  I  do  not  define  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  but  explain  the  expression  as  a  figure. 

Mr.  M,  is  persuaded  that  Rom.  vi.  3,  refers  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  and  not  to  water  baptism.  Baptism  into  Christ,  he  say^,  cannot* 
be  done  with  hands.  As  well  might  he  say  that  Ananias  did  not  speak 
of  water  baptism  in  addressing  Paul,  because  he  calls  on  Paul  to  wash 
away  his  sins.  As  well  might  he  say  that  Peter  does  not  refer  to  water 
baptism,  because  he  says  that  it  saves  us.     This  conceit  is  perfectly 

groundless.     When  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  declared  that  they  had  not 
eard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Paul  asked  them,  ''  Into  what  then  were  ye 
baptized  V*    This  implies  that  water  baptism  is  baptism  into  the  Spirit.  * 

He  grounds  another  argument  on  the  parallel  passage.  Col.  ii.  13. 
As  their  circumcision  was  not  literal,  he  thinks  their  baptism  could  not 
be  literal  But  there  is  no  force  in  this  argument :  they  might  be  said 
to  be  spiritually  circumcised,  while  they  are  said  also  to  be  literally 
baptized.  The  same  persons  might  be  said  to  be  both  literally  and 
spiritually  circumcised.  Why,  then,  may  they  not  be  said  to  be  spirit^ 
ually  circumcised,  and  literally  baptized?  The  baptism  here  must 
be  literal,  because  in  no  other  is  there  a  burial.  They  are  not  only  said 
to  have  been  baptized,  but  to  have  been  buried  in  baptism.  This  must 
for  ever  settle  the  point,  both  that  literal  baptism  is  meant,  and  that 
baptism  is  immersion.  Even  were  the  phrase  buried  in  baptism^ 
supposed  to  be  figurative,  it  equally  implies  that  literal  baptism  is  a 
burial. 

That  it  is  a  literal  baptism  is  evident  also,  from  its  having  a  likeness 
to  Christ's  resurrection,  and  implying,  with  respect  to  us,  a  new  life. 
It  is  only  in  the  ordinance  that  such  likeness  can  exist  That  it  is  a 
literal  baptism  is  also  clear,  from  its  being  called  a  planting  in  the  lik^ 
Hess  of  Christ's  death.  Indeed,  whether  it  is  (Wanting  or  anything  else, 
itiD  there  is  likeness,  and  likeness  implies  something  external. 

Mr.  M.  tells  us  that  the  word  likeness  is  not  appli^  to  baptism,  but  tb 
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planting.  But  it  is  baptism  that  is  here  called  a  planting.  Between 
planting,  then,  and  baptism  there  must  be  a  likeness.  This  baptism, 
oi«iigurati?e  planting,  has  a  likeness  to  Christ's  death,  by  its  likeness  to 
burial.  Baptism  is  both  a  planting  and  a  burial.  But  whatever  the 
word  likeness  may  be  supposed  to  re^ct,  stiO  it  equally  implies  that  the 
baptism  is  literal. 

Mr.  M.  tells  us  that  the  likeness  is  not  to  the  burial,  but  to  the  death 
of  Christ.  But  the  likeness  to  Christ's  burial  is  a  likeness  to  his  death ; 
it  is  a  likeness  to  him  in  the  state  of  death.  Besides,  the  phrase  buried 
with  him  in  baptism^  shows  that  the  likeness  to  death  respects  burial. 
But  whatever  the  likeness  respects,  still  it  equally  implies  literal  baptism. 
When  he  says  the  likeness  is  to  the  death  of  Christ,  what  is  the  thing 
that  has  the  likeness  to  Christ's  death  ?  Is  it  not  baptism  ?  How  can 
it  have  this  likeness  unless  it  is  literal  baptism  ?  How  can  it  have  this 
likeness,  but  as  death  is  implied  in  burial  ? 

Like  others,  Mr.  M.  insists  on  the  want  of  resemblance  between  bap- 
tism and  burial.  The  resemblance  is  perfectly  sufficient  as  an  emblem; 
and  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  dramatic  representation.  But  what  does 
he  mean  when  he  tells  us  that  Joseph  did  not  dig  a  pit  in  the  rock,  nor 
cover  the  dead  body  of  Christ  ?  If  this  has  any  bearing,  it  must  be  to 
prove  that  Christ  was  not  buried,  and  that  there  is  no  burial  in  baptism. 
«^or  the  purpose  of  this  figure,  it  is  quite  enough  that  baptism  is  a  burial 
in  any  way.  Does  not  the  experience  of  every  day  show  us  that  being 
covered  with  water,  in  any  way,  may  be  called  a  burial  ?  In  an  account 
of  a  shipwreck  it  is  said,  *'  Boils  appeared  on  all  the  seamen's  legs  at 
once,  and  they  were  benumbed  by  being  continually  buried  in  water." 
Here  is  a  burial  in  water,  when  the  water  rose  on  the  baptized  from  a 
leak.     The  seamen  did  not  dig  a  pit  in  a  rock,  for  this  burial. 

With  respect  to  Enon,  Mr.  M.  alleges  that  much  water  was  as  neces- 
sary for  dipping  as  for  sprinkling.  This  observation  is  not  very  profound. 
Much  water  is  not  necessary  for  the  immersion  of  a  few  persons ;  but 
for  the  immersion  of  multitudes  very  important.  The  water  of  a  foun- 
tain would  soon  become  unfit  for  baptism,  if  used  for  the  multitudes 
baptized  by  John.  Whether  the  phrase  denotes  one  collection  or  many 
collections  of  water,  is  quite  immaterial. 

He  asks :  **  If  baptism  must  be  administered  by  immersion,  why  did 
not  Christ  or  the  apostles  ordain  the  construction  of  baptismal  cisterns  f* 
What  an  argument!  We  might  as  well  ask,  if  sprinkling  had  been 
appointed,  why  was  not  the  construction  of  basins  ordained  by  the 
apostles?  Why  ordain  the  construction  of  baptisteries,  when  all  means 
of  immersion  are  equal  ?  What  must  be  the  degree  of  prejudice  and 
blindness  in  the  mind,  that  sees  an  argument  in  this ! 

He  tells  us,  that  the  much  water  was  necessary  for  other  purposes  to 
the  multitudes  who  attended  John.  To  this  I  reply:  1.  The  cause 
assigned  is  not  known  to  exist  It  is  not  in  evidence,  that  the  multitudes 
remained  with  John  any  length  of  time.  2.  Had  the  cause  existed,  it  is 
insufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  The  multitudes  might  have  remained 
with  John  days  and  nights,  though  there  had  not  been  a  single  fountain. 
Might  they  not  have  brought  their  water  as  well  as  their  victuals? 
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3.  The  canse  alleged  by  as  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  passage :  John 
was  baptizing  in  that  place,  because  there  was  there  much  voter.  The 
much  water,  then,  was  for  the  baptism.  4.  It  was  also  for  the  porpoee 
of  being  baptized,  that  they  came  to  this  place  of  water. 

With  respect  to  the  eunuch,  he  says,  <<  Among  the  myriads  of  baptisms 
of  which  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  single  exception 
of  that  of  the  eunuch,  there  is  not  a  hint  about  going  to  or  from  any  pool 
or  river."  Does  any  rational  man  expect  that  every  account  of  baptism 
will  record  every  circumstance  in  the  transaction?  One  example  is 
perfectly  sufficient  He  demands  an  example  of  going  from  any  chapel 
or  house  to  the  river,  or  of  going  to  any  font  of  water  in  a  house.  Such 
an  example  is  not  necessary.  If  they  went  to  the  water,  in  any  case  in 
which  a  few  drops  of  water  could  be  brought  to  them,  sprinkling  could 
not  have  been  the  mode.  But  they  not  only  went  to  the  water,  but  both 
of  them  went  into  the  water,  for  it  is  on  record  that  they  came  out  of 
the  water.  I  have,  again  and  again,  proved  that  the  preposition  signi- 
fies out  of,  not  from. 

I  had  said,  that  there  is  not  a  spot  in  which  a  human  being  can  be 
found,  in  which  a  few  drops  of  water  cannot  be  found.  Mr.  M.  alleges  the 
fact  of  great  tracts  of  country  being  totally  destitute  of  water.  Is  this  an 
answer  to  me?  Does  any  human  being  reside  in  a  country,  where  a  few^ 
drops  of  water  cannot  be  found  ?  If  the  eunuch  travelled  through  such 
a  country,  it  is  self^vident  that  he  had  a  supply  of  water  with  him. 

I  speaJc  of  the  retinue  of  the  eunuch.  That  such  a  man  as  the  eunuch 
took  a  retinue,  needs  not  to  be  proved  by  record ;  it  is  self-evident.  But 
for  my  purpose,  there  is  no  need  of  a  retinue.  One  servant  will  suffice ; 
and  it  is  expressly  on  evidence  that  he  had  attendants :  he  commanded 
to  stop  the  chariot  Yet  both  Philip  and  the  eunuch  went  not  only 
to  the  water,  but  both  of  them  into  the  water,  which  lunacy  itself  would 
not  allege  as  necessary  for  sprinkling. 

Mr.  M.  says  that  **  they  went  down  to  the  water,  because  they  needed 
water,  and  because  the  water  would  not  come  up  to  them."  There  is 
neither  wit  nor  strength  in  this  remark.  Do  all  men  go  to  the  water  who 
need  water.  The  water  would  have  come  up  to  them,  had  a  few  drops 
been  sufficient  The  eunuch  could  have  commanded  the  water  to  come 
up,  as  well  as  the  chariot  to  stand  still. 

He  says,  that  '<  I  would  persuade  my  readers  that  my  opponents  main- 
tain that  the  Greek  word  signifies  to  pour,  but  that  I  know  they  do  no 
such  thing."  I  do  not  represent  all  my  opponents  as  maintaining  that  the 
word  signifies  to  pour,  for  I  have  shown  that  some  of  them  think  that  it 
signifies  to  sprinkle ;  and  that  there  is  an  endless  diversity  of  opinion 
among  them,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  But  is  there  any  one  who 
does  not  know  that  many  of  them  make  the  word  signify  to  pour?  But 
what  does  he  make  the  word  signify  ?  This  he  does  not  tell  us.  Of  all 
the  absurdities  that  I  have  met  in  criticism,  this  is  the  most  absurd — 
a  treatise  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  an  ordinance ;  yet  in  all 
the  treatise  there  is  no  meaning  assigned  to  the  word  I 

He  says,  that  he  can  assign  a  probable  reason  for  the  se]ecti9n  of  this 
wordy  as  the  designation  of  the  ordinance.     The  reason  is,  "  Dipping  is 
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included  in  any  scriptural  baptism."  Does  not  this  take  for  granted  that 
the  word  signifies  to  dip  7  But  if  the  word  signifies  to  dip,  the  person 
baptized  must  be  dipped.  The  baptism  is  not  the  dipping  of  the  head 
of  the  baptized,  or  water  made  to  sprinkle  the  baptized;  but  the  dipping 
of  the  person  who  receives  the  ordinance.  The  priest,  indeed,  dipped 
his  finger  in  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  in  order  to  sprinkle  it ;  but  this 
was  not  caUed  the  dipping  of  the  altar. 

Mr.  M.  asks  where  I  got  the  information,  that  the  eunuch  did  not  ask 
fi^r  baptism  till  he  saw  the  water  in  which  it  might  be  performed  ?  But 
is  it  not  obvious  to  the  smallest  degree  of  discernment  that  I  speak  from 
the  testimony  of  the  documents,  and  not  as  regards  abstract  possibility  1 
Besides,  there  is  positive  evidence  from  the  passage,  that  the  eunuch 
considered  baptism  impossible,  till  the  appearance  of  this  wster.  It 
is  equally  evident  that  this  is  the  first  time  he  asked  for  baptism ;  for 
had  he  asked  before,  he  would  have  got  an  answer  that  would  have  pr^ 
vented  this  question.  In  every  point  of  view,  then,  the  author's  objection 
manifests  as  great  a  degree  of  captiousness,  as  want  of  penetration. 


CHAPTER  X. 

RESfARKS   ON   MR.    THORN'S  ''MODERN  IMMERSION   NOT   CHRISTIAN 

RAPTI8M." 

The  work  of  Mr.  Thorn  discorers  very  great  induMry,  and  an  exteu* 
sive  acquaintance  with  books  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  to  th« 
meaning  of  the  word  in  dispute.  He  manifests  that,  if  the  cause  which 
he  has  espoused  is  not  successful  in  proof,  it  has  not  failed  for  want  of 
zeal  and  study.  He  has  raked  together  all  that  lexicons,  concordances, 
and  the  other  usual  resources  of  second-hand  critics,  could  afford ;  and 
he  has  enriched  the  treatise  by  long  contributions  of  original  trifling. 
There  is  no  science  in  his  criticism,  no  philosophy  in  the  principles  on 
which  he  assigns  meaning.  His  interpretation  is  extravagant  and  wild 
beyond  almost  any  of  his  fellow-labourers.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  in  him 
with  which  I  am  well  pleased ; — he  appears  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  point  which  he  labours  to  prove.  He  does  not,  like  some, 
labour  to  produce  confession ;  as  if  the  object  were  gained  when  decision 
is  rendered  doubtful  or  impossible.  He  writes  like  a  man  in  earnest,  and 
I  cannot  but  respect  sincerity  even  in  its  errors.  As  a  defender  of 
sprinkling,  it  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Thorn  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  language,  and  the  laws  which  operate  in  varying  the 
meaning  of  words.  The  sounder  a  writer's  first  principles  are,  under 
the  greater  necessity  will  he  be  to  give  evidence  when  he  defends  error. 
Where  a  Person  would  fail,  a  Thorn  would  triumph.  His  examples  are 
fully  met  in  my  work,  and  I  need  not  waste  time  in  running  over  the 
same  ground  in  reference  to  his  interpretations. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  criticism,  I  shall  produce  a  few  short  examples. 

As  an  objection  to  our  meaning  of  the  word  in  certain  passages,  he 
alleges  (p.  124)  that  it  is  ''partial  dipping."  Would  any  critic  speak 
thus?  Would  any  man  who  knows  anything  of  language,  expect  that 
the  word  itself  was  to  determine  whether  the  dipping  were  total  or 
partial? 

He  tells  us  in  the  same  page,  that  "  the  moistening  of  the  bread  and 
wetting  of  the  finger  are  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  several  expres- 
sions, and  not  the  present  mode  of  doing  it."  When  I  say.  Dip  your 
pitcher  in  the  fountain,  is  not  filling  of  the  pitcher  the  intention  of  the 
dipping?  Is  such  an  objection  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
criticism  ? 

He  tells  us  (p.  128)  that  "  it  cannot  be  asserted,  that  it  is  expressiTe 
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of  one  person  dipping  another."  Would  any  writer,  would  any  man  of 
ordinary  acquaintance  with  language,  expect  that  any  word  should  ex- 
press this  ?  Whether  in  baptism  the  believer  is  to  dip  himself,  or  to  be 
dipped  by  another,  is  not  to  be  known  from  any  word  signifying  immer- 
sion, but  from  other  criticism. 

He  makes  the  same  complaint  with  respect  to  the  twofold  action  of 
sinking  and  raising.  Does  any  one  pretend  that  the  raising  is  expressed 
by  the  word? 

He  alleges,  (page  139,)  that  according  to  us,  the  verb  with  the  prepo- 
sition in  its  syntax  must  express  a  double  dipping.  Was  ever  ignorance 
so  consummate  under  the  guise  of  knowledge?  Will  not  the  objection 
apply  equally  to  the  English  phrase  eUp  in  or  inio  7  Does  it  not  apply 
with  greater  plausibility  to  immerse  in  or  into  ?  There  is  tit  accurately 
expressed  in  the  verb,  while  it  is  repeated  in  the  preposition.  Are  we 
obliged  to  meet  such  objection  as  criticism  7  Are  writers  of  this  stamp 
worUiy  of  our  rebuke? 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BAPTISM   NOT   PURIFICATION;   IN   REPLY   TO   PRESIDENT   BEECHER. 

Section  I. — Mr.  Beecher,  President  of  the  College  of  Illinois,  Ame 
rica,  has  lately  written  on  the  import  of  the  word  baptismos,  undertaking 
to  proYe  that  it  refers  not  to  mode  at  all,  but  signifies  purification  in 
general.  Consequently,  while  we  are  on  both  sides  of  the  question  wrong, 
we  are  still  right  We  are  wrong  in  believing  that  mode  is  designated, 
but  we  are  on  both  sides  right,  because  any  mode  of  the  religious  appli- 
cation of  water  is  baptism.  This  is  the  happy  theory  by  which  harmony 
is  to  be  effected  on  this  much  and  long-controverted  subject. 

To  much  of  the  former  part  of  the  work  I  can  have  no  possible  objec- 
tion, because  it  is  a  mere  echo  of  my  own  philological  doctrines,  illus- 
trated with  different  examples.  In  a  work  controverting  the  conclusions 
which  I  have  drawn  in  my  treatise  on  baptism,  it  surely  was  very  unne^ 
cessary  to  prove  that  words  may  have  a  secondary  meaning,  wanderin|^ 
very  far  from  their  original  import  Can  any  writer  be  pointed  out  who 
has  shown  this  more  fully  than  I  have  done  ?  I  do  not  question  this  prin- 
ciple :  I  have  laid  it  down  for  him  as  a  foundation.  All  I  require  is  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  secondary  meaning,  and  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  secondary  meaning  which  he  alleges.  Had  he  given  this,  I  would 
admit  such  secondary  meaning ;  but  would  still  show  that  the  word  in 
reference  to  the  rite  appointed  by  Christ,  has  its  name  from  the  primary 
meaning  of  this  word.  Mr.  B.  has  done  nothing  of  all  this.  He  has  not 
proved  that  the  word,  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  signifies 
purification ;  he  has  not  proved  that  in  any  reference  it  signifies  punfi' 
cation ;  he  has  not  proved  that  it  has  any  secondary  signification  at  all. 
His  dissertation  is  no  more  to  critical  deduction  than  Waverley  or 
Kenilworth  is  to  history.  Indeed  the  relation  is  not  so  true :  it  wants 
that  verisimilitude  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  novels  of  the  illustrious 
Scott  To  the  ignorant  there  is  an  appearance  of  philosophy  and  learn- 
ing ;  but  sound  criticism  will  have  little  difficulty  in  taking  the  founda- 
tion from  ander  the  edifice  which  he  has  laboured  to  erect. 

The  first  argument  which  he  alleges  to  prove  that  baptismos  signifies 
purification,  is  dravm  from  John  iii.  25.  "  In  John  iii.  25,  katharismos  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  baptismos ;  and  the  usus  loquendi,  as  it  regards 
the  religious  rite,  is  dearly  decided.    The  facts  of  the  case  are  these 
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ver.  22,  23.  John  and  Jesus  were  baptizing,  one  in  Judea,  the  other  in 
Enon,  near  to  Salim,  and  in  such  circumstances  that  to  an  unintelligent 
observer  there  would  seem  to  be  a  rivalry  between  the  claims  of  the  twa 
The  disciples  of  John  might  naturally  feel  that  Jesus  was  intruding  into 
the  province  of  their  master :  they  might  even  believe  John  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  sect  that  held  that  belief.  On  this 
point  a  dispute  arose  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  Jews,  (or  a 
Jew,  as  many  copies  read)  verse  25.  They  come  to  John  and  state  the 
case,  verse  26 :  *  Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom 
thou  barest  witness,  behoid,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  aU  men  come  to  him;* 
plainly  implying  that  in  so  doing  he  was  impi^gP^rly  interfering  with  the 
claims  of  John.  John  in  reply,  verse  27 — 31,  disclaims  all  honour 
except  that  bestowed  on  him  by  God,  of  being  4he  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  and  rejoices  to  decrease  in  order  that  he  may  increase — thus 
justifying  the  course  which  was  so  offensive  to  his  disciples,  and  settling 
the  dispute  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Christ  The  argument  from  these 
facts  is  this :  The  dispute  in  question  was  plainly  a  specific  dispute  con- 
cerning baptism,  as  practised  by  Jesus  and  John,  and  not  a  general  ^ 
dispute  on  the  subject  of  purification  at  large ;  so  that  zetesisperi  baptismou. 
is  the  true  sense ;  and  if  it  had  been  so  written,  the  passage  would  have 
been  regarded  by  all  as  perfectly  plain.  But  instead  of  hapiismou,  John 
has  used  kaiharismou^  because  the  sense  is  entirely  the  same.  In  other 
words  '  a  question  concerning  baptism,'  and  *  a  question  concerning  puri- 
fication,' were  at  that  time  mode«  of  expression  perfectly  equivalent;  that 
is,  baptismos  is  a  synonyme  of  katharismos." 

To  this  I  reply,  1.  Mr.  B.  says,  **  On  this  point  a  dispute  arose."  On 
what  point?  As  I  understand  the  author,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  con- 
flcting  claims  of  John  and  Jesus.  This  is  the  obvious  reference,  and  this 
is  conl^rmed  as  his  meaning,  by  his  afterwards  saying  that  John  settled 
this  dispute  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Christ  Now  this  is  not  at  aU  the 
point  to  which  the  question  at  issue  between  the  disciples  of  John  and 
the  Jews  had  reference.  That  question  was  about  purifying,  and  not  at 
all  about  the  claims  of  John  and  Jesus.  For  anything  that  appears  in 
the  document,  the  Jews  might  never  have  heard  of  Jesos. 

2.  The  author  says,  **  They  come  to  John  and  sUte  the  case."  They 
did  not  state  to  John  the  case  concerning  purification ;  they  stated  ano- 
ther case  quite  different  What  they  stated  to  John  was  an  expression 
of  surprise  that  another  person  was  baptizing,  and  especially  that  he  was 
more  successful  than  John  himself.  As  this  statement  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  a  reply  from  John,  I  have  no  objection  that  it  shall  be 
called  a  question,  though  not  so  in  form.  But  if  it  is  a  question,  it  is  one 
different  from  that  at  issue  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  Jews. 
John  replies  to  this  question,  but  says  nothing  about  purification,  because 
nothing  with  respect  to  it  was  submitted  to  him. 

3.  Mr.  B.  says  that ''  the  dispute  in  question  was  plainly  a  specific  dis- 
pute concerning  baptism  as  practised  by  John  and  Jesus."  The  dispute 
had  no  relation  to  the  baptism  of  John  and  Jesus ;  the  dispute  does  not 
imply  the  existence  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  nor  of  himself. 

4    The  author  tells  us  that  it  was  not  '*  a  general  dispute  on  the  sub* 
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|ect  at  large."  The  dispute  was  a  dispute  on  the  subject  of  purification 
generally.  This  does  not  admit  dispute  with  respect  to  any  who  submit 
to  the  assertion  of  the  document.  Katharismos  is  not  a  species  of  puri* 
fication,  but  purification  without  reference  to  species.  Mr.  B.  assumes 
that  katharismos  is  the  appropriated  name  of  the  rite  of  baptism.  Thia 
is  not  only  a  groundless,  but  a  false  assumption.  In  early  church  history, 
it  came  with  a  multitude  of  other  words  and  phrases  to  be  applied  to 
baptism,  but  at  this  period  of  its  history  it  had  no  such  application.  At 
this  period,  to  speak  among  the  Jews  of  baptism  under  the  appropriated 
name  katharismos^  would  be  to  speak  unintelligibly.  Mr.  B.  mistakes 
the  meaning  of  katharisn^s  as  well  as  of  baptismos.  It  could  not  come 
to  designate  baptism  specifically  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
appropriation,  by  whieh,  though  general  in  its  original  extent,  it  might 
be  limited  by  use  If  assumption  would  do  the  business,  Mr.  B  would 
prove  his  point 

5.  The  writer  tells  us  here  that  the  phrase  a  question  about  purijica' 
turn,  is  in  sense  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  said,  a  question  about  baptism. 

*.  I  have  shown  that  this  is  false.  But  in  addition  to  this  I  remark,  that 
•▼en  if  the  word  baptism  itself  had  been  used  instead  of  purification^  it 
would  not  have  referred  to  a  dispute  concerning  the  conflicting  claims 
of  J<^n  and  Jesus.  A  question  about  baptism,  and  a  question  about 
the  conflicting  claims  of  two  persons  engaged  in  baptizing,  are  surely 
two  very  difierent  questions.  This  confusion  of  ideas  does  not  argue 
well  for  the  perspicacity  of  the  antagonist  with  whom  I  am  now  about 
to  engage.  Even  on  this  supposition  the  dispute  between  the  disciples 
of  John  and  the  Jews  about  baptism,  would  have  been  a  different  mat- 
ter from  that  submitted  to  John,  and  to  which  nothing  in  philosophy  at 
all  applies. 

6.  Mr.  B.  makes  the  ffeneral  word  katharismos  specific,  in  conformity 
to  the  word  bapti^,  ana  the  specific  word  baptizo  he  makes  general,  in 
conformity  to  the  word  katharismos^  so  that  in  fact  he  makes  each  of 
the  words  both  general  and  speci6c.  Why  does  he  consider  katharismos 
apeciflc?  Because  it  here,  he  thinks,  refers  to  the  specific  rite  of  b^ 
tism.  Why  does  he  make  baptizo  here  signify  purification  in  general  ? 
Because  he  thinks  it  to  be  a  synonyme  of  katharizo.  Does  not  this  make 
each  of  the  words  both  general  and  specific,  at  the  same  time  7  Is  this 
philological  ?    This  is  critical  legerdemain. 

So  confident  is  the  writer  that  he  has  succeeded  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  he  adds,  **  The  only  mode  of  escaping  this  result  is  to  say, 
that  as  immersion  in  water  involves  purification,  and  is  a  kind  of  purifi- 
cation, so  it  may  have  given  rise  to  a  question  on  the  subject  of  purifi- 
cation at  large :  but  to  this  I  reply,  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage 
forbids  such  an  idea.  The  question  was  not  genera],  but  specific,  being 
caused  by  the  concurrence  of  two  claims  to  baptize ;  and  so  was  the 
reply  of  John." 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  show  the  process  which  led  from  one  of 
those  questions  to  the  other ;  this  it  might  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
without  any  injury  to  my  cause.  But  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  question  abont  puhiication  should  be  suggested  by  a  rite  that  was 
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an  emblem  of  purification,  and  that  this  should  lead  to  a  compariaon  of 
the  baptism  of  John  and  of  Jesus.  But  1  will  not  deign  to  aJjege  tins 
in  argument:  my  business  is  with  the  document  before  me.  Anything 
expressed  or  necessarily  implied,  I  will  meet;  but  I  sternly  refuse  to 
know  anything  but  what  is  in  evidence. 

But  what  sort  of  a  reply  is  this  which  the  author  gives  to  the  argu- 
ment which  he  professes  to  meet  ?  The  question,  he  says,  is  not  general, 
but  specific.  The  question  is  expressly  stated  as  general,  and  not  specific; 
for  it  is  a  question  about  katharismos,  which  is  purification  without 
regard  to  species.  The  word  is  as  general  as  b  purification,  the  corres- 
ponding word  in  English.  *<  It  was  caused,"  Ife  says,  *<  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two  claims  to  baptize."  It  was  not  caused  by  the  concurrence 
of  two  claims  to  baptize;  for  these  claims  are  never  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  dispute.  If  we  had  not  the  document  in  our  hands,  we 
should  be  led  to  think,  from  Mr.  B.'s  representation,  that  the  dispute 
was  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  with 
respect  to  conflicting  claims  between  their  masters. 

'*  Moreover,"  continues  Mr.  B.,  *'  to  assume  a  general  dispute  on 
purification  renders  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  obscure ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  those  who  have  not  seen  that  in  this  case  katha- 
rismos  is  a  synonyme  of  baptismos,  are  much  perplexed  to  see  what  a 
dispute  on  purification  in  general  has  to  do  with  the  facts  of  the  case." 

Assume!  Who  is  it  that  makes  assumptions?  We  assume  nothing 
in  the  whole  controversy.  That  the  dispute  was  about  purification,  and 
not  about  a  specific  rite  of  purification,  is  in  express  evidence  from  the 
word.  And  what  necessity  is  there  to  show  how  the  statement  to  John, 
and  John's  answer,  bear  on  the  subject  of  purification,  when  that  state- 
ment and  that  answer  never  glance  at  the  question  of  purification  t 

''  The  origin  of  the  dispute,  from  the  concurrenee  of  two  claims  to 
baptize,"  says  the  author,  "  is  obviously  indicated  by  the  particle  ovii, 
in  ver.  25,  showing  undeniably  that  the  events  just  narrated  gave  rise  to 
the  question."  How  can  any  particle  in  the  twenty-fifUi  verse  indicate 
the  origin  of  the  dispute,  from  the  concurrence  of  two  claims  to  baptize, 
when  previously  to  that  verse  there  is  no  mention  of  such  concurrence? 
If  the  question  arose  from  the  events  just  narrated,  how  could  it  arise 
from  a  concurrence  of  conflicting  claims?  No  doubt  the  dispute  about 
purification  originated  in  the  baptism  of  John ;  but  this  does  not  imply 
that  baptism  signifies  purification,  nor  that  purification  signifies  baptism. 

''  And  what  reason  is  there,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  for  denying  this  conclu- 
sion ?  None  but  the  fear  of  the  result"  It  is  not  so,  President  Beecher : 
fear  of  the  result  never  in  a  single  instance  prevented  me  from  admitting 
a  sound  irgument  I  do  not  fear  the  result ;  for  truth  is  my  object 
wherever  it  may  lie.  But  in  this  instance!  can  have  no  temptation  to 
fear  the  result,  because  I  could  admit  that  purification  here  refers  to 
baptism  specifically,  and  still  defeat  President  Beecher.  He  has  laboured 
in  vain ;  he  builds  on  a  false  first  principle.  He  assumes  that  if  two 
words  refer  to  the  same  ordinance,  they  must  be  identical  in  meaning. 
Nothing  is  more  unfounded — ^palpably  unfounded.  There  are  situations 
in  which  two  words  may  be  interchanged  at  the  option  of  the  writeri 
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while  they  are  not  perfeetly  sjnonynioufl.    They  may  so  far  agree  that 
they  may  he  equally  fitted  to  fill  a  situatioa,  while  each  has  a  distinct 
meaning.  This  is  so  obfious  a  truth,  that  I  am  perfectly  astonished  that 
it  should  lie  hid  firom  the  President  of  the  College  of  Illinois.     This  is 
a  fact  that  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  philosophy ;  there  is  hardly  a  page 
of  writing  in  which  it  might  not  be  illustrated.  The  varied  designations 
given  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  by  the  ancients,  fully  manifest  the 
truth  of  this  observation.     Baptism  they  called  regeneration,  yet  they 
did  not  consider  that  the  word  baptism  and  the  word  regeneration  were 
identical  in  meaning.  Baptism  was  the  name  of  the  rite  from  its  mode, 
regeneration  was  the  efle^t  produced  by  the  observance  of  the  rite.  They 
called  baptism  renewing,  renovation,  or  restoration,  for  a  like  reason ; 
but  they  did  not  understand  the  word  baptism  to  signify  any  of  these. 
Without  exception,  they  all  considered  the  word  to  mean  immersion^ 
while  they  gave  it  other  names  from  its  nature,  effects,  &c  They  called 
baptism  sanctijication,  because  they  supposed  persons  to  be  sanctified 
by  it ;  not  because  they  considered  the  two  words  as  synonymous.  They 
called  baptism  illumination,  and  the  baptized  they  called  the  illuminated; 
yet  they  did  not  understand  the  word  baptism  as  signifying  illumination^ 
Illumination  was  the  effect  of  the  rite.     They  called  baptism  consecro' 
tion,  yet  they  did  not  do  so  because  they  considered  the  word  to  have 
this  meaning,  but  because  the  rite  had  this  effect    They  called  baptism 
initiation,  because  initioHon  was  effected  by  the  rite,  not  because  it  was 
signified  by  the  word  baptism.     They  called  baptism  the  lover  or  wask^ 
ing;  not  because  they  considered  the  word  to  signify  this,  but  because 
washing  was  effected  by  immersion  in  pure  water.  They  called  baptism 
the  anointing;  because,  in  their  view,  persons  are  anointed  with  the 
Spirit  in  baptism ;  not  because  baptism  signifies  anointing.  They  called 
baptism  the  gift  or  gr€Ke ;  yet  they  did  not  suppose  that  the  word  bap- 
tism denoted  gift  or  grace.    They  spoke  of  baptism  as  the  seal,  yet 
they  did  not  understand  the  word  baptism  as  signifying  seal.    They 
called  baptism  purification;  yet  they  did  not  on  that  account,  with  Presi* 
dent  Beecher,  understand  the  word  baptism  as  signifying  purification^ 
Baptism  was  an  immersion  which  produced  purification.    Would  he 
deserve  the  name  of  a  philologist,  who  would  say,  that  the  word  bap- 
tism is  identical  in  signification  with  all  these  words,  and  that  all  these 
words  are  identical  in  signification  with  each  other? 

I  might  illustrate  my  doctrine  by  the  various  names  which  are  given 
to  the  followers  of  Christ  They  are  called  Christians,  disciples,  believers^ 
saints,  S^c,  Are  these  words  identical  in  meaning?  Does  not  each 
of  these  names  designate  the  persons  in  a  different  manner  ? 

The  very  case  in  hand  may  be  verified  in  our  own  language.  When 
it  is  asked,  what  is  the  name  of  the  child?  it  may  sometimes  be  answer* 
ed,  **  it  is  not  yet  baptized."  Are  we  from  this  to  conclude  that  the 
word  baptism  is  supposed  to  mean  the  giving  of  a  name  7  This  is  not 
implied ;  the  thing  implied  is  that  the  name  is  given  in  baptism.  In  like 
manner,  a  vast  variety  of  names  is  given  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  not 
intpljring  that  they  are  synonymous  with  the  word,  but  that  they  are 
of  the  same  ordinance. 
2S  55 
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The  English  word  immerse  itself,  acciH'diiig  to  Mr.  B.'8  phildogy,  may 
be  made  to  signify  cleanse.  The  surgeon,  after  an  operation,  says, 
**  cleanse  the  instrument."  The  assistant  immerses  it  in  water.  Im- 
merse, then,  signifies  to  cleanse. 

Sprinkle  may  on  the  same  principle  be  made  to  signify  to  purify. 
Purification  is  effected  by  sprinkling,  therefore  sprinkling  signifies  puri- 
fication. In  Heb.  ix.  5K2,  the  same  thing  that  is  called  purging  with 
blood,  is  in  the  preceding  case  called  sprinkling  with  blood.  I>oe8  it 
not  follow  from  Mr.  B.'s  phildogy,  that  sprinkling  means. purging?  But 
is  it  not  obvious  to  every  child,  that  sprinkling  designates  the  mode 
of  applying  the  blood,  and  purging  the  effect  of  the  blood  so  applied  T 
Mr.  B.,  then,  has  failed  in  every  point.  He  has  laboured  to  prove  that 
katharismoSf  John  iii.  25,  refers  specifically  to  baptism,  as  practised  by 
John  and  Jesus.  His  proof  I  haye  demolished.  He  assumes  that  if 
katharismos  here  refers  to  baptism,  the  words  must  be  identical  in 
meaning.    This  I  have  shown  to  be  a  gross  fallacy. 

Section  II. — ^The  next  argument  by  which  Mr.  B.  endeavours  to 
prove  that  haptismos  signifies  purification^  is  taken  from  Malachi.  *<  This 
view  alone,"  says  he,  *'  fully  explains  the  existing  expectation  that  the 
Messiah  would  baptize.  That  the  Messiah  should  immerse,  is  nowhere 
foretold ;  but  that  he  should  purify,  is  oflen  and  fully  predicted :  but 
especially  is  this  foretold  in  that  last  and  prominent  prophecy  of  Malachi, 
(iii.  1 — 3,)  which  was  designed  to  fill  the  eye  of  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
until  he  came.  He  is  here  represented  to  the  mind  in  all  his  majesty 
and  power,  but  amid  all  other  ideas  that  of  purifying  is  most  prominent 
He  was  above  all  things  to  purify  and  purge,  and  that  with  power  so 
great,  that  few  could  endure  the  fiery  day.  Who  may  abide  the  day  of 
his  coming,  and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appeareth? 

This  is  so  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  that 
it  deserves  no  attention.  It  is  answer  sufficient  to  this  allegation  that 
this  prophecy  could  have  been  perfectly  fulfilled,  had  no  rite  of  purifica- 
tion, in  any  mode,  ever  been  appointed.  It  requires  more  than  the 
patience  of  Job,  to  be  able  to  mention  such  an  argument  without  ex* 
pressing  strong  feelings.  Could  not  Christ  have  been  a  Purifier,  though 
he  had  instituted  neither  baptism  nor  the  Lord's  supper  ?  His  being 
said  then  to  be  a  Purifier,  does  not  imply  that  a  certain  rite  implying 
purification,  must  be  called  purification.  May  not  a  rite  import  purifi- 
cation, though  purification  is  not  its  name?  Even  if  it  had  been  fore- 
told by  Malachi  that  the  Messiah  should  appoint  a  rite  of  purification, 
that  rite  might  have  been  designated,  not  purification,  but  have  had  its 
name  from  its  mode,  or  a  thousand  other  circumstances.  It  might  have 
been  called  immersion,  or  sprinkling,  or  effusion,  according  to  the  mode 
appointed ;  as  it  might  have  been  designated  from  any  one  of  a  multi- 
tude of  other  relations.  Circumcision  denoted  purification,  yet  it  had 
its  name  from  the  external  operation.  The  passover  had  its  name  on 
the  same  principle.  This  argument  manifests  such  a  want  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  a  confusion  of  things  which  differ,  that  the  mind  on  which 
it  has  force,  must  be  essentially  deficient  in  those  powers  that  qualify  for 
the  discussion  of  critical  questions. 
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*<  Suppose,  now,  the  word  haptko  to  mean  as  I  affirm/'  says  the 
author,  '*  the  whole  nation  are  expecting  the  predicted  purifier ;  all  at 
onoe  the  news  goes  forth  that  a  great  purifier  has  appeared,  and  that  all 
men  flock  to  him  and  are  parified  in  the  Jordan.  How  natural  the 
inferenoe  I  The  great  purifi^  so  long  foretold,  has  at  last  appeared,  and 
how  natural  the  embassy  of  the  priests  and  Levites  to  inquire,  Who  art 
thoQ  ?  And  when  he  denied  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  either  of  his 
expected  attendants,  how  natural  the  inquiry,  *  Why  purifiest  thou,  then  \ 
It  is  his  work— of  him  it  is  foretold,  why  dost  thou  intrude  into  his  plac« 
and  do  his  work  t'  " 

I  might  with  perfect  safety  admit  that  on  John's  appearance,  the 
report  went  forth  that  a  great  purifier  had  appeared.  For  if  he  was  a 
great  immerser,  he  was  a  great  purifier,  as  immersion  was  for  the  purpose 
of  emblematical  purification.  He  might,  from  the  administration  of  this 
ordinance,  ha?e  been  called  a  great  purifier,  while  the  name  of  the  ordi* 
nance  was  immersion,  or  sprinkling,  or  anything  whatever.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  news  did  not  go  forth  that  a  great  purifier,  but  a 
great  immerser  had  appeared ;  and  it  is  not  said  that  all  men  came  and 
were  purified  by  him  in  Jordan,  but  that  they  were  immersed.  The 
question  of  the  priests  and  Levites  was  as  apposite,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  word  bapiiza  signified  to  immerse,  or  sprinkle,  or  pottr,  as  if  it 
signified  to  purify ;  because  whatever  was  the  mode  and  whatever  was 
the  name,  the  nature  of  the  ordmance  implied  purification.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  a  general  expectation  prevailed  that  the  Messiah  should 
baptize,  or  ase  any  rite  of  purification ;  and  had  there  been  such  an 
expectation,  and  even  a  prophecy  on  which  to  found  it,  the  fact  could 
make  no  difference.  The  question  put  to  John,  on  the  supposition  that 
lie  was  not  the  Messiah,  was  not  founded  either  on  the  name  or  the 
nature  of  the  rite,  but  on  his  employing  a  new  rite.  If  he  was  not  the 
Messiah,  or  at  least  Elias,  or  the  prophet,  they  judged  it  improper  for 
him  to  introduce  a  new  baptism.  It  was  not  with  the  name  of  the  rite 
they  quarrelled.  Does  Mr.  B.  imagine  that  had  the  name  of  the  rite  been 
immersion,  the  question  of  the  priests  and  Levites  would  have  been  pre- 
cluded ?  Such  reasoning  is  perfectly  an  astonishment  to  me.  I  have 
f 'eater  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  it  can  have  force  on  any  mind,  than 
have  in  refuting  it.  How  can  any  discriminating  person  think  that  the 
priests  and  Levites  objected  to  John's  baptism  on  the  ground  that  to  use 
this  rite  was  to  intrude  into  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  when  on  the  very  ques- 
tion it  is  admitted  that  the  thing  might  be  done  by  Elias  or  the  prophet? 
Is  it  not  astonishing  that  gentlemen  in  eminent  situations,  will  risk  the 
character  of  their  understanding  by  pouring  forth  such  crudities?  It  is 
painful  for  me  to  use  the  knife  so  freely :  but  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Christian  public,  find  out  the  disease  under  which  my  patient  labours. 
It  is  better  that  one  delinquent  should  suffer,  than  that  a  multitude 
should  be  drawn  into  error  by  his  transgression. 

**In  view  of  these  facts,"  says  the  writer,  "I  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  most  fully,  that  the  idea  which  came  up  before  the  mind  of  the 
Jews  when  the  words  loannes  o  Baptistes  were  used^  was  not  John  the 
immerser,  or  John  the  dipper,  but  John  the  purifier,  a  name  peculiarly 
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appropriate  to  him  as  a  reformer — as  Puritan  was  to  oar  ancestors,  and 
for  the  same  reason." 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  Shall  he  by  deight  of  hand  be  allowed  to  con- 
vert his  suppositions  into  facts?  What  are  the  facts?  Are  we  with  the 
child  to  take  his  dreams  for  realities?  There  is  not  in  all  the  references 
Doe  fact  that  will  bear  the  conclusion. 

But  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  this  q)ecimen  of  philology:  it  makes 
the  title  of  John  originate  in  the  administration  of  a  rite  of  purification, 
yet  its  adaptation  to  him  is  grounded  on  his  being  a  reformer,  for  the 
same  reason  that  our  ancestors  were  called  Puritans.  Now,  if  John  was 
the  purifier  as  the  administrator  of  a  rite,  he  was  not  a  purifier  as  a 
reformer.  If  he  was  a  purifier  as  a  reformer,  he  would  have  been  a 
purifier  had  he  administered  no  baptism  at  all.  There  is  great  confusion 
in  the  ideas  of  this  writer.  If  John  was  called  the  purifier  on  account 
of  the  rite  which  he  administered,  he  was  not  so  called  as  a  Puritan. 
This  is  my  philology. 

Section  III. — Mr.  B.'s  next  argument  is,  **  The  contrast  made  by 
John  between  his  own  baptism  and  that  of  Christ,  illustrates  and  con- 
firms the  same  view." 

Without  adverting  to  Acts  ii.  1,  which  is  evidently  a  fulfilment  of 
John's  declaration  referred  to,  the  phrase  immersed  in  the  Spirit ,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  steeping 
the  senses  inforgetfulness^  with  which  all  are  acquainted;  and  the  contrast 
belNveen  the  immersion  of  the  rite,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
is  exactly  on  the  same  principle  with  "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  but  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit"  The  abundance  of  the  Spirit  in  sanctification  is 
contrasted  with  the  abundance  of  wine  in  the  drunkard.  If  we  may  be 
said  to  befitted  with  the  Spirit,  in  contrast  with  the  drunkard  fiUed  with 
wine,  may  we  not  be  said  to  be  immersed  in  the  Spirit ,  in  contrast  with 
the  immersion  in  water  in  the  rite  of  baptism  ?  Tlie  c^mtrast  is  obvious 
and  just.  Is  it  not  sometimes  said  of  persons  distinguished  for  humanity 
and  kindness,  that  their  souls  are  steeped  in  the  milk  of  human  nature  ? 
There  is  no  more  incongruity  in  immersing  a  person  in  the  Spirit,  than 
there  is  in  steeping  a  soul  in  milk.  Such  arguments  and  such  objections 
are  mere  trifling. 

"  This  sense,"  continues  Mr.  B.,  **  is  never  transferred  to  the  mind,  in 
any  language,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  indicate  anything  like  the  efifects  of 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Were  this  true,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  but  having  by  the  use 
of  the  language  found  that  the  word  has  this  meaning,  and  no  other,  the 
example  in  question  is  an  instance  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Mr.  B.  has  adopted  some  of  my  philological  doctrines.  I  will 
give  him  another  lesson,  which  will  prevent  him  from  a^ain  alleging 
such  an  objection.  It  is  this :  Metaphor  is  not  bound  to  find  examples 
to  justify  its  particular  figures ;  but  may  indulge  itself  wherever  it  finds 
resemblance.  It  gives  words  a  new  application,  but  does  not  invest  them 
with  a  new  meafHng.  It  is  not,  then,  subject  to  the  law  of  literal 
.an^uage,  which,  for  the  sense  of  every  word,  needs  the  authority  of  use 
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This  I  have  established  in  my  Treatise  oq  the  Figures  of  Speech,  in 
opposition  to  the  common  doctrine  of  rhetoricians.  With  respect  to  the 
point  in  hand,  I  wouJd  maintain  my  ground,  if  a  single  other  example  of 
the  figurative  use  of  this  word  couJd  not  be  produced.  Any  word  may 
be  used  figuratively  in  any  view  in  which  there  is  likeness.  This  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  B.  is  perfectly  the  same  with  that  of  Dr.  Wiseman  in 
proof  of  transubstantiation.  He  admits  that  the  phrases,  this  is  my  body, 
and  eat  my  fiesh,  may  be  used  figuratively ;  but  if  they  are  used  figura- 
tively, they  are  always  used  in  a  bad  sense  He  challenges  his  opponents 
to  show  an  instance  in  which  it  is  otherwise.  Now  this  sophism  has,  in 
my  doctrine  of  the  metaphor,  a  complete  answer.  Metaphors  are  not 
bound  by  the  law  of  literal  language :  they  need  not  the  sanction  of  use. 
A  writer  may  use  as  many  as  are  just  in  resemblance ;  and  the  more 
original  they  are,  they  are  the  more  meritorious. 

But  what  shall  we  think  of  the  philologist,  who  says,  "When  the  agent 
is  spiritual,  the  object  spiritual,  and  the  means  spiritual,  and  the  end 
purity,  immersion  is  out  of  the  question?"  Must  I  dignify  such  trifling 
with  refutation  ?  When  God  says,  I  wittpaur  out  my  Spirit,  is  not  the 
agent  spiritual,  the  object  spiritual,  and  the  means  spiritual,  and  the  end 
purity  ?  Shall  we,  then,  blaspheme  the  word  of  God,  and  say,  pouring" 
is  out  of  the  question  t  Literal  pouring  and  immersing  are  out  of  the 
question,  not  figurative  pouring  and  immersing.  If  one  mode  of  employ- 
ing water  may  be  figuratively  applied  to  the  Spirit,  what  will  prevent 
another  mode  from  being  applied?  Ignorant  persons  in  reading  Mr.  B.'s 
work  will  think  that  he  is  a  deep  philosopher,  and  that  he  is  a  profound 
philologist  But  the  tmallest  degree  of  perspicacity  will  enable  any  one 
to  see  that  his  philosophy  is  very  shallow  sophistry.  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  severe ;  but  no  man  ought  with  impunity  to  be  allowed  to  trifle  so 
egregioQslj  with  the  disciples  of  Chritk,  and  with  the  awful  command- 
ments of  the  eternal  Jehovah. 

The  author  thinks  that  his  view  is  confirmed  by  comparing  the 
lan^age  of  John  with  the  passage  from  Malachi,  and  refers  to  the  word 
diakaihariei.  But  how  could  it  escape  him  that  the  purging  ofthejioor 
refers  not  to  baptism  at  all  in  any  view  ?  Indeed,  it  refers  not  even  to 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  sanctification,  but  is  the  separating  of  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat  But  I  will  for  a  moment  indulge  him  in  his  whim. 
Let  this  purging  be  baptism ;  may  it  not  be  immersion  in  mode,  and 
purging  as  an  emblem  ?  The  language  of  Malachi  and  the  purification 
of  John  would  equally  accord  with  any  meaning  that  may  be  assigned 
to  the  word  baptism.  I  have  never  found  a  greater  want  of  discriminft> 
tion  in  any  writer. 

SecnoN  rV. — Mr.  B.  deduces  another  argument,  from  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 
In  this  passage  he  tells  us,  **  The  Holy  Spirit  is  directly  said  to  baptize, 
and  in  this  case  all  external  acts  are  of  course  excluded,  and  purify  is 
the  only  appropriate  sense:  'For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  ^Spirit' "  Now  can 
anything  be  more  extravagantly  idle  than  this?  When  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  said  to  be  poured  out  by  God,  are  not  all  external  acts  equally 
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excluded  t  Are  we,  then,  to  say  that  cheo  does  not  signifj  to  pamrf 
Believers  are  said  to  have  their  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience. 
All  external  acts  are  out  of  the  question.  Shall  we,  then,  saj  that 
rantizo  does  not  signify  to  sprinkle?  Believers  are  said  to  wash  their 
robes,  and  to  make  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  All  external 
acts  are  out  of  the  question.  Are  we,  then,  to  say  that  pluno  does  not 
signify  to  wiuh  ?  Am  I  to  war  eternally  against  nonsense  7  Even  the 
very  examples  alleged  by  himself  from  Chrysostom,  p.  23,  refute  him. 
Is  there  any  literal  immersion  in  the  phrases  immersed  in  cares,  immersed 
in  sins,  immersed  in  business  ? 

*<  But  this  baptism."  says  Mr.  B.,  "  is  as  much  a  real  work  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  causing  to  drink  ir^to  one  Spirit,  which  is  not  external,  but 
internal  and  real."  Who  doubts  it  ?  But  how  can  he  be  so  blind  as 
not  to  perceive  that  though  "  causing  to  drink  of  the  Spirit,"  is  an  in* 
ternal  work  of  the  Spirit,  yet  drink  of  the  Spirit  is  as  much  a  figure 
relating  to  an  extern^  action,  as  is  imwurse  by  ike  Sprit  7  If  bdievers 
are  here  said  to  be  immersed  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  also  said  to  be  made 
to  drink  by  the  same  Spirit.  Is  not  drinking  as  much  an  external 
action  as  immersing  ?  If  we  may  figuratively  drink,  may  we  not  figura- 
tively be  immersed  f  The  writer  has  so  little  perspicacity  as  to  argue 
against  a  figurative  meaning  with  respect  to  the  word  immerse,  by  the 
veiy  authority  of  a  like  figurative  meaning  with  regard  to  drink.  If 
there  is  spiritual  drinking,  may  there  not  be  spiritual  immersing  ?  But 
we  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  B.'s  exploits  in  figurative  language.  He 
says  that  tlie  drinking  here  referred  to  is  not  external,  but  internal  and 
real.  According  to  this  philosophy,  literal  drinking  is  not  real  drinking. 

**  To  immerse  in  water,"  he  teUs  us,  "  is  not  the  work  of  the  Spirit." 
Where  is  it  said,  Mr.  B.,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  baptizes  in  water?  And 
is  it  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  pour  himself  out  on  believers  literally  ? 
Is  it  the  work  of  the  Spirit  literally  to  sprinkle  the  heart  ?  Such  cavil- 
ling is  unworthy  of  a  candid  mind  and  a  sound  understanding. 

Mr.  B.  founds  another  argument  on  the  relation  which  the  words 
baptize  and  purify  have  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  '*  Baptize  and 
katharizo,"  says  he,  *'  are  so  similarly  used  in  connexion  with  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  as  decidedly  to  favour  the  idea  that  they  are  in  a 
religious  sense  synonymous."  This  is  philological  mathematics ;  and  if 
there  is  no  error  in  the  statement,  or  in  the  process,  it  is  the  evidence  of 
an  axiom. — ^Two  quantities  that  are  equal  to  a  third  are  equal  to  one 
another.  But  a  mere  breath  will  destroy  this  mathematical  bubble.  It 
is  not  as  words  that  baptize  and  purify  agree  with  forgiveness  of  sins  : 
for  neither  baptism  nor  purification  is  as  a  word  identical  in  meaning 
with  forgiveness  of  sins.  Baptism  is  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  not  from  its  name,  but  from  the  nature  and  import  of  the  rite.  If 
baptism  in  its  import  is  essentially  connected  with  forgiveness  of  sins,  it 
will  have  the  same  relation  to  purification,  whatever  be  its  name. 

Faith  is  essentially  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  well  as 
purification.  Is  faith  purification  ?  Holiness  is  essentially  cor.nected 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  well  as  faith.  Is  holiness  faith  f  Repent* 
once  is  essentially  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  well  if 
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purification.  Is  repemtcaue  purification  7  On  the  tame  principle  Uni* 
larians  allege  that  forgiveneas  of  sins,  in  reference  to  Chnst,  b  synonj* 
moos  with  heoUng  diseases. 

But  it  is  strange  to  astonishment  that  President  Beecher  has  not  per* 
ceiYed  that  baptism  would  have  the  same  connexion  with  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  whatever  might  have  been  the  word  employed  as  its  designation. 
If  the  nature  of  the  rite  imports  purification,  though  its  name  is  immer* 
sion,  has  it  not  perfectly  the  same  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as 
if  its  name  were  pwrifieation?  Take  any  of  the  names  assigned  to  it  by 
the  ancients,  and  you  will  still  have  the  same  connexion  with  the  for* 
giveness  of  sins.  But  does  each  of  these  words  signify  purification  ?  If 
baptism  is  called  regemeration^  it  is  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Must  the  word  regeneration  on  that  account  signify  purtjicationf 
This  argument  proceeds  on  an  amazing  want  of  discrimination.  Many 
things  essentially  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  are  entirely 
different  from  one  another.  Baptism  is  a  rite  emblematical  of  puri(icft> 
tion ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  its  name  must  signify  purification. 
The  passover  was  a  rite  which  was  an  emblem  of  atonement  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  or  if  you  will,  of  purification.  Does  this  imply  that 
the  word  passover  signifies  purification  or  atonement  ?  Whether  the  rite 
of  baptism  is  called  pouring,  or  sprinkling,  or  immersing,  or  popping^ 
or  purifying,  or  consecrating,  or  initiating,  or  regeneration,  &,c.  &c., 
it  has  the  same  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  blood  of  Christ 
cleanses  from  all  sin :  baptism  einblematically  cleanses  fi'om  sin :  the 
blood  of  Christ,  then,  and  the  emblematical  meaning  of  baptism,  have 
ihe  same  relations  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Does  it  follow  that  the 
phrases,  blood  of  Christ  and  the  word  baptism,  are  synonymous! 

Mr.  B.  gives  us  a  dissertation  on  purification,  which  is  no  more  to  the 
purpose  than  a  treatise  on  logarithms.  He  then  tells  us,  "  between 
immersion  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  no  such  associations  had  ever  been 
established."  Does  not  the  writer  here  take  for  granted  the  very  thing 
in  dispute?  He  set  out  with  saying  that  baptizo  and  katharixo  are 
similarly  used  with  respect  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  now  he  says  that 
immersion  has  no  such  connexion.  But  if  baptizo  has  such  a  connexicui, 
immerse  must  have  the  same  connexion,  as  it  is  the  only  proper  translft> 
tion  of  the  word  that  has  this  connexion.  Whatever  connexion  baptixo 
has  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  immerse  has  the  same  connexion. 

There  is  another  false  principle  at  the  bottom  of  this  remark:  it 
supposes  that  if  baptism  is  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  its 
name  must  denote  this  connexion.  It  supposes  also,  that  if  a  word  has 
the  same  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  with  another  word,  it 
mast  have  the  same  meaning  with  that  word.  This  is  another  false 
principle.  Circumcision  was  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
the  same  manner  as  purification ;  but  did  the  word  circumcision  denote 
either  purification  or  forgiveness  of  sins?  It  was  the  nature  of  the  rite 
of  which  circumcision  was  the  name,  which  indicated  purification,  and 
was  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  the  water  in  baptism 
that  indicates  purification,  not  the  name  of  the  rite.  Immersion  is  an 
cnblem  of  the  believer's  communion  and  oneness  with  Christ,  in  his 
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death,  hurialf  and  resurrection.  If  mere  purification  was  designated  by 
baptism,  sprinkling  or  pouting  might  baYe  been  used  as  well  as  immerse* 
But  immersion  represents  the  whoJe  spiritual  body  of  Christ  as  d^ti^ 
with  him,  buried  with  him,  risen  with  him.  As  members  of  the  bodj  of 
Christ,  they  have  done  and  suffered  whatever  Christ  has  done  and  suf* 
fered  for  them.  True  views  of  the  import  of  baptism  are  easentiaUy 
connected  with  clear  views  of  the  Gospel. 

**  Now  if  any  word,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  is  found  to  sustain  the  same  rela- 
tions as  katharizo  to  tlie  same  idea,  forgiveness  of  sins,  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense."  Here  is  a  philological  axiom; 
but  it  is  a  philological  sophism.  First,  it  assumes  that  it  is  bapiismos 
as  a  word,  that  is,  that  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  has  the  sup* 
posed  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  baptismos  has  this  rela- 
tion only  as  designatory  of  an  ordinance,  which  in  its  nature  implies 
purification.  Bapiismos  has  this  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  only 
as  it  refers  to  the  rite  of  baptism. 

Secondly,  the  conclusion  is  false,  even  on  the  ground  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. Two  words  may  have  the  same  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of 
tins,  yet  not  be  identical  in  meaning.  Faith  ^  repentance,  regeneration^ 
d&c,  have  the  same  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  yet  they  are  very 
far  from  being  identical.  If  each  of  the  words  signified  forgiveness  of 
sins,  they  must  all  indeed  have  the  same  signification ;  but  none  of 
these  signifies  forgiveness  of  sins.    This  is  a  childish  fallacy. 

He  concludes  this  argument  with  the  following  deduction :  *'  Hence, 
as  baptizo  has  the  same  extent  of  application  with  katharizo^  and  as  it 
■tands  in  the  same  relations  with  it  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  has  the  same  sense."  Here,  again,  he  assumes  the 
point  in  debate.  Has  he  found  that  baptizo  has  the  same  extent  of 
application  with  katharizo  7  If  this  is  in  evidence,  what  is  the  dispute? 
It  has  not  the  same  extent  of  application ;  for  it  applies  to  no  purifica- 
tions but  such  as  were  immersions.  His  business  is  to  prove  that  it  has 
such  an  extent  of  application — not  to  assume  this  as  a  ground  of  argument 

But  the  author  is  very  modest ;  having  assumed  that  baptizo  has  the 
same  extent  of  application  with  katharizo,  instead  of  bearing  down  on 
me  with  all  the  force  of  an  axiom,  he  is  contented  with  claiming  a  high 
probability.  What !  highly  probable  1  If  the  words  are  of  the  same 
extent  in  application,  they  are  perfectly  identical  in  meaning.  What  is 
sameness  of  sense,  but  sameness  of  extent  of  application  ?  Not  only  has 
Mr.  B.  failed  in  proving  his  point  by  this  argument,  but  I  maintain  that 
on  such  ground  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  meaning  of  a  word.  No 
sound  philologist  would  ever  think  of  availing  himself  of  such  are  source. 

Mr.  B.'s  next  argument  is,  that  "the  account  of  baptism  given  by  Jose- 
phus,  a  contemporary  Jew,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  this  view." 

The  account  which  Josephus  gives  of  the  baptism  of  John  in  no 
respect  confirms  the  view  of  President  Beecher.  Why  did  he  not  produce 
his  document?  Is  he  to  decide  as  a  judge?  Ought  he  not  as  a  lawyer 
to  exhibit  his  documents  and  his  statutes,  reasoning  from  their  necessary 
import  ?  Josephus  represents  John  as  exhorting  the  people,  practising 
justice  towards  each  other;  and  piety  towards  God,  to  come  to  isnmersimis 
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declaring  that  the  immersing  would  he  acceptable  to  God,  when  done, 
not  in  deprecation  of  the  punishment  of  any  sins,  but  for  the  purifiaih 
Han  or  huiraiion  of  the  body, — the  soul  being  previously  purified  by 
righteousness.  Joseph  us,  as  might  be  expected,  gives  a  very  false  view 
of  the  object  of  John's  baptism;  but  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  its 
name  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  Instead  of  representing  this  name  as 
signifying  purification  in  its  meaning,  he  represents  the  object  of  it  to 
be  purification.  They  come  to  baptism  for  the  lustration  {§pi  agnna)  of 
the  body.  Does  not  this  imply  that  baptism  is  one  thing,  and  lustratiom 
another?  Mr.  B.  confounds  a  thing  with  its  effect  Baptism  is  the 
name  of  the  rite  fi'om  its  mode :  lustration  is  its  eflfect  from  its  nature, 
being  an  immersion  in  pure  water. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  contrast  which  Josephus  states,  denying  if 
to  be  the  proper  object  of  baptism — namely  the  deprecation  of  punish- 
ment {epi  paraitesei).  This  is  an  object  which  he  supposes  some  might 
have,  but  which  would  not  be  acceptable  to  God.  Here  purification  of 
the  body  is  the  lawful  object  of  baptism ;  deprecation  of  punishment  is 
a  wrong  object  Now  we  might  as  well  confound  deprecation  of  pun- 
ishment  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptism,  as  confound  purification 
with  it ;  for  both  are  supposed  to  be  its  object — the  one  a  lawful  object, 
the  other  an  unlawful  one.  Does  baptism,  then,  signify  deprecation  of 
punishment,  because  it  may  be  used  for  that  purpose  ?  It  is  this  exces- 
sive deficiency  in  perspicacity  that  has  emboldened  Mr.  B.  to  undertake 
to  prove  that  bapHsmos  signifies  punficaiion.  He  every  where  confounds 
things  that  are  different  From  this  he  tliinks  he  has  succeeded,  when 
he  finds  baptism  spoken  of  as  a  purification ;  not  distinguishing  between 
the  name  of  the  rite  and  its  object  If  one  word  can  supply  the 
place  of  another  in  a  certain  situation,  he  thinks  they  must  be  synony* 
mous.  If  Josephus  speaks  of  baptism  as  performed  on  account  of 
purification,  he  states  that  he  has  proved  the  word  baptism  signifies  puri<» 
fication.  By  this  philology  he  might  prove  that  the  word  bapto  signifies 
to  draw  water,  or  to  JiU,  because  these  words  could  sometimes  fc^  sut^ 
stituted  for  it  In  one  of  the  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  this  word, 
which  I  gave  in  my  Treatise,  the  translation  is :  "  the  youth  held  the 
capacious  urn  over  the  water,  hasting  to  dip  it."  Here  Jill  might  be 
substituted  for  dip;  but  does  dip  signify  to  Jill?  Dipping  is  the  mode 
by  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  filled.  The  filling  of  the  vessel  was  the 
eflfect  of  the  dipping ;  just  so  with  the  case  in  hand.  Immersion  is  the 
mode — purification  is  the  object  They  were  two  things  as  different  as 
dipping  and  JiUing,  One  of  the  scholiasts,  in  expounding  my  next  ex- 
ample, actually  substitutes  the  words  aruomai  and  chemizo,  I  draw  waier 
— ^I  fiU.  "  Take  a  vessel,  ancient  servant,  and  having  dipped  it  in  the 
sea,  bring  it  hither."  On  Mr.  B.'s  principles  of  criticism,  this  would  be 
sufficient  authority  to  say  that  amomai  and  chemizo  are  synonymous  with 
bapto.  Even  our  own  word  dip  might  be  made  synonymous  with  Jill. 
We  may  say  eitRer  dip  the  bucket,  or  Jill  the  bucket.  The  writer  who 
confounds  distinctions  on  account  of  such  facts,  has  not  a  soul  for  philo- 
logical discussion. 

But  were  we  at  a  loss>  on  this  occasion,  to  know  in  what  sense  Joae- 
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phus  here  uses  the  word  in  question,  where  can  we  learn  this  with  such 
authority  as  from  his  own  use  of  the  word  in  other  places  7     In  every 
instance  in  which  he  uses  the  word,  he  employs  it  for  utmursion,  and 
•e?er  for  purificatiam  or  anything  else. 
» 

Section  V. — ^Mr.  B.  passes  next  to  Heb.  iz.  10.  But  this  passage 
cannot  afford  him  any  proo£  For  argument  sake,  I  will  first  admit  that 
1^  wwrd  heM  is  used  for  purification  in  general.  As  it  does  not  refer 
to  the  rite  of  baptism,  it  may  ha?e  a  secondary  signification  here,  with- 
out affecting  its  modal  meaning  in  the  Christian  ordinance.  Had  a  word 
twenty  significations,  they  must  in  every  instance  be  capable  of  being 
definitely  ascertained ;  otherwise  language  would  be  unintelligible.  That 
It  is  used  here  in  a  religious  application,  makes  no  difference.  Bapto 
even  in  the  art  of  dyeing  may  be  used  in  the  same  page  for  dyeing  and 
for  dipping;  and  though  it  has  a  secondary  signification  oi dyeings  it  is 
oflen  used  with  respect  to  religious  dipping.  The  admission,  then,  that 
the  word  here  signifies  purificafion,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  at 
issue.  1  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  word  has  not  a  secondary 
meaning ;  but  I  have  not  done  so  on  the  ground  that  this  is  necessary 
for  the  proof  of  its  modal  meaning,  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  Now,  how  can  this  prove  that  the  word  in  reference  to  Chris- 
tian baptism  signifies  purification,  when  I  can  admit  all  that  Mr.  B. 
attempts  to  prove  from  the  passage,  without  admitting  his  conclusion  ? 
The  proof  which  I  have  adduced  for  the  modal  meaning  of  the  word 
in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  remains  still  unaffected. 

But  instead  of  surrendering  this  passage,  I  utterly  refuse  to  admit 
that  the  word  has  here  a  secondary  signification.  It  is  immersum  here 
as  well  as  every  where  else.  Let  us  now  examine  my  antagonist's 
reasoning. 

1.  **  Those  things  only  are  spoken  of  in  the  whole  discussion,"  says 
he,  "  which  have  a  reference  to  action  on  the  worshippers ;  that  is,  the 
whole  passage  relates  to  the  effects  of  the  Mosaic  rituaJ  entirely  on  per^ 
sons,  and  not  on  things.  The  gifts,  the  sacrifices,  the  blood  of  sprink* 
ling,  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  all  relate  to  persons." 

To  this  I  reply, — 1.  Whether  the  word  here  signifies  immersion  or 
purification,  it  must  extend  to  all  the  immersions  or  all  the  purifications 
under  the  law.  I  am  under  no  concern  to  separate  between  action  on 
persons,  and  action  on  things.  If  things  were  commanded  to  be  im- 
mersed, which  had  no  reference  to  persons,  they  must  be  included  here, 
if  the  word  signifies  immersion.  And  if  the  word  signifies  purification, 
and  if  things  are  commanded  to  be  purified  which  have  no  reference  to 
persons,  they  must  be  here  included.  This  distinction  can  bring  no 
relief:  for  whether  the  word  signifies  immersion  or  purification,  it  must 
extend  to  all  things  immersed  or  purified. 

2.  The  things  admitted  by  Mr.  B.  to  be  immersed,  had  an  equal  rela- 
tion to  the  person,  as  <*  the  gifts,  the  sacrifices,  the  bldbd  of  crinkling." 
Every  thing  immersed,  or  sprinkled,  or  in  any  way  purified,  had  a  refer- 
ence to  the  worshippers.  The  vessels  which  they  used,  the  garments 
which  they  wore,  the  utensils  which  in  the  service  they  employed 
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had  all  a  reference  to  their  persond  aa  miich  as  the  things  which  thef 
offered. 

3.  Are  not  meats  and  drinks  among  the  things  referred  to  in  this 
chapter  ?  And  had  not  their  Yessels,  sacks  and  skins,  a  reference  to  their* 
persons,  as  well  as  the  meats  and  drinks  1  « 

4.  Was  not  the  blood  of  sprinkling  sprinkled  on  other  things  beside 
their  persons,  and  as  little  connected  with  their  persons,  as  the  things, 
admitted  to  be  immersed?     Was  not  the  water  of  separatian  crinkled, 
on  the  tents  and  ail  the  vessels,  as  well  as  all  the  persons? 

5.  But  I  care  not  that  every  purification  referred  to  in  the  whole 
chapter,  referred  to  persons  solely  and  directly,  except  in  this'iAtance. 
I  am  not  disturbed  with  the  supposed  fact.  Whatever  be  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  must  extend  to  every  thing  it  includes,  whether  it  signifies 
unmersion  or  pwrijicatian, 

6.  Even  if  the  word  here  signified  purifications ^  it  must  include  the 
very  things  which  Mr.  B  excluded.  If  certain  things  are  admitted  to 
be  immersed  by  the  law,  are  they  not  purified  by  that  operation  ?  Then, 
though  immersion  should  not  be  the  only  purification  here  denoted,  it  is 
at  least  included  among  the  purifications.  This  refutes  the  assertion 
that  the  things  admitted  to  be  immersed,  cannot  be  included  here  among 
the  things  said  to  be  purified. 

Mr.  B.  proceeds:  ''The  baptismoi  are  spoken  of  as  enjoined,  as  well  as 
the  other  rites.  But  of  persons  no  immersions  at  all  are  enjoined  under 
the  Mosaic  ritual."  I  have  already  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
immersion  of  persons  should  have  been  practised  under  the  law,  in  order 
that  the  word  should  here  signify  immersions.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  baptism  here  spoken  of  must  refer  to  persons.  They  are  not  said  to 
be  the  baptisms  of  persons,  nor  are  they  said  even  to  include  the  baptism 
of  persons.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  that  there  were  various  immer» 
sions  under  the  law.  There  were  immersions  in  blood,  immersions  in 
blood  and  water;  immersions  in  water,  immersions  in  water  and  the 
ashes  of  a  red  heifer ;  immersions  in  oil,  and  immersions  in  fire.  But 
even  if  the  word  were  admitted  here  to  denote  purifications,  it  must 
include  all  purification,  and  extend  to  the  immersion  of  things. 

But  though  it  is  not  essential  to  the  defence  of  my  cause,  to  prove  the 
immersions  of  persons  under  the  law,  I  will  undertake  the  task  with  all 
its  supposed  impossibilities.  I  admit  that  the  Hebrew  modal  verb  is  not 
used  with  respect  to  persons,  yet  other  circumstances  im^y  that  the 
mode  of  washing  was  immersion.  How  did  they  wash  Aaron  and  his 
sons  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ?  Exod.  xxix.  4.  Must  there  not 
have  been  an  immersion  ?  Was  there  not  constantly  an  immersion  of 
the  hands  and  the  feet  of  the  priests,  before  engaging  in  the  service? 
Exod.  XXX.  18—29.  Now,  an  immersion  of  the  hands,  or  the  feet,  is  to 
me  as  good  as  an  immersion  of  the  whole  body  fifty  feet  under  water. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  not  discussing  a  passage  for  an  example 
of  Christian  baptism,  but  one  that  speaks  of  Jewish  baptism ;  and  an 
immersion  of  a  part  is  to  me  as  good  as  an  immersion  of  the  whole.  All 
I  w^nt  is  an  immersion  of  any  part  of  the  person. 

Solomon  made  ten  lavers  for  the  washing  of  such  things  as  they 
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oflered  for  the  burntpoffering.  This  was  one  of  the  baptisms  under  the 
law.  But  he  made  a  sea  for  the  priests  to  wash  themselves.  2  Chran.  it.  6 
Was  not  this  washing  performed  by  immersion  ? 

Let  it  b^  observed  that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  the  Jewish 
baptisms  as  practised  under  the  law,  and  not  giving  an  account  of  their 
institution.  It  is  certainly  implied  that  the  baptisms  referred  to  were 
agreeable  to  the  law,  and  » fulfilment  of  it ;  but  it  b  not  necessary  that 
they  should  have  been  presented  specifically  as  the  only  mode  of  fulfilling 
the  law  of  washing.  If  immersian  was  the  usual  mode  of  washing  the 
person,  and  if  that  mode  fulfilled  the  law,  may  not  a  writer  in  giving  an 
account  Of  the  practice,  include  the  immersion  of  the  person  among  the 
immersions  under  the  law  ?  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  law  there 
was  an  immersion  of  the  person,  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  washing  of 
the  person  commanded  by  the  law  was  usually  performed  by  immersion, 
and  that  this  immersion  was  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  law  ?  It  is  not 
necessary  that  immersion  should  be  the  only  mode  in  which  the  law  of 
washing  the  person  could  possibly  be  fulfilled :  it  is  quite  enough  that 
it  was  the  usual  way,  and  a  lawful  way.  This  may  be  ptoved  by  a 
similar  fact  The  immersion  of  Naaman  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mand of  fllisha,  yet  it  was  a  specific  way  of  fulfilling  a  command  to 
wash  without  specification  of  mode.  Is  it  not  said  uiat  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  prophet,  Naaman  dipped  himself  seven  times  in 
Jordan?  Now,  if  the  thing  prescribed  to  Naaman  had  been  a  rite 
enjoined  on  all  the  Jews,  which  in  every  age  they  usually  fulfilled  by 
dipping,  would  not  an  historian  speak  of  this  as  an  inmiersion  under  the 
law  t  I  think  no  sound  understanding  can  hesitate  a  moment  to  receive 
this  solution.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Trypho  in  Justin 
Martyr,  p.  228,  speaks  of  ablution  after  touching  any  of  the  things  for* 
bidden  by  the  law  of  Moses,  as  baptism;  and  Justin  Martyr  every  where 
uses  the  word  for  inmiersion, 

"  Nor  is  the  washing  of  the  clothes,"  says  Mr.  Beecher,  "  so  ofien 
spoken  of,  enjoined  by  a  word  denoting  immersion"  Very  true,  but  are 
clothes  washed  without  immersion  ?  In  speaking,  then,  of  the  practice 
under  the  law,  was  not  the  washing  of  clothes  the  immersion  of  clothesl 
But  are  not  clothes  and  all  other  things  that  cannot  endure  the  purifica- 
tion of  fire,  to  pass  through  water  f  Can  they  pass  through  water  withp 
out  being  immersed?    Numb.  xxxi.  23. 

Section  VI. — ^The  argument  from  Tobit  vi.  2  is  utterly  Taludess. — 
1.  This  is  not  ceremonial  purification,  or  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  young  man  went  down  to  the  river  to  bathe,  not  to  cleanse  himself 
from  ceremonial  defilement  The  object  of  the  writer  in  bringing  his 
hero  to  the  river,  was  to  bring  about  the  exploit  with  the  fish. 

2.  That  complete  washing  of  the  person  without  immersion  is  possible, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  deny,  ^o  other  washing,  however,  is  called 
b€tptism.  If  a  man  washes  himself  without  immersion,  he  washes  without 
baptism, 

3.  This  washing  is  not  called  baptism. 

4.  Mr.  B.  here  mistakes  the  argument  of  the  Baptists,  which  he  here 
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represents.  When  he  asks  for  what  purpose  the  young  man  went  down 
to  the  river,  he  answers :  **  to  immerse  himself  of  course,  the  advocates 
of  immersion  will  reply."  This  is  not  fact  Bathing  or  washing  is  the 
object :  immersion  is  the  mode  in  which  that  object  is  effected.  But  as 
the  mode  implies  the  effect,  the  mode  may  be  substituted  for  the  object, 
and  instead  of  saying  he  went  down  to  bathe,  it  may  be  said  he  went 
down  to  (Up  himself.  The  Baptists  will  not  say  that  immersion  was  the 
object,  but  that  immersion  was  the  mode  of  effecting  the  object  If  he 
went  down  to  bathe,  of  course  he  was  dipped, 

5.  But  Mr.  B.'s  criticism  on  the  Qreek  word  kluzo,  here  employed  for 
washing,  is  entirely  false.  He  expounds  the  word  as  signifying  a  wash- 
ing all  around,  "just  as  a  man  stands  in  a  stream  and  throws  the  water 
all  over  his  body,  and  washes  himself  by  friction."  Mr.  B.  criticises 
from  imagination — not  from  knowledge  of  the  language.  Has  he  justified 
his  criticism  by  a  single  example  t  He  seems  better  acquainted  with 
the  different  circumstances  in  the  operation  of  bathing,  than  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  word  on  which  he  undertakes  to  criticise.  The  simple 
word  signifies  to  deluge,  to  overwhelm,  to  inundate,  or  flow  over  any- 
thing, and  is  generally  applied  to  water  flowing  or  rolling  in  a  horizontal 
manner.  It  is  much  employed  in  the  medical  art,  and  occurs  in  Hip- 
pocrates times  without  number.  It  is  compounded  with  almost  all  the 
prepositions,  and  is  accordingly  modified  by  them.  It  is  applied  to  the 
waves  of  the  sea  rolling  over  the  shores,  or  running  in  high  currents  or 
billows  in  the  ocean.  It  is  with  kata  applied  to  the  general  deluge. 
With  peri,  the  preposition  with  which  it  is  here  compounded,  (perikbH 
sasthai)  it  is  applied  to  the  earth  which  is  all  around,  as  to  its  shores, 
washed  or  overflowed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  adjective  as 
an  epithet  is  given  as  a  characteristic  of  islands.  It  has  no  application 
to  the  throwing  up  of  water  about  himself  by  a  man  standing  in  a  rivet. 
There  is  no  friction  nor  hand-washing  in  this  word.  It  performs  its 
purpose  by  running  over,  either  gently  or  with  violence.  The  word  does 
not  signify  that  the  young  man  in  bathing  splashed  about  like  a  duck, 
or  rubbed  himself  like  a  collier ;  but  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  river 
that  the  stream  might  flow  over  him.  He  was  then  baptized  indeed,  and 
much  more  than  baptized. 

6.  Even  according  to  his  own  showing,  the  argument  which  Baptists 
found  on  going  down  to  a  river  is  not  refuted,  nor  weakened.  The 
young  man  went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  his  whole  person  by  friction. 
Does  this  countenance  the  opinion  that  persons  usually  go  down  to  a  river, 
to  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the  face?  He  admits  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  young  man  immersed  himself  also.  This,  then,  was  not 
less  than  baptism,  but  more  than  baptism.  Indeed,  if  the  rite  of  Christ 
required  a  whole  hogshead  of  water  to  be  poured  on  the  person,  there 
could  be  no  necessity  to  go  down  to  the  water.  But  in  performing  the 
rite  of  baptism,  persons  went  not  only  dawn  to  the  water,  but  into  the 
water,  which  to  every  candid  mind  must  ever  prove  immersion.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  ushers  in  his  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, one  would  think  that  he  had  made  a  discovery  that  would  silence 
the  argiunent  for  ever.    "Whole  volumes/'  says  he,  "of  argument, 
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as  we  all  know,  depend  on  going  dawn  to  the  river.'*  Whatever  are  the 
namber  of  volumes  that  have  been  written  to  enforce  this  argument,  it 
remains  in  full  force  for  anything  this  author  has  done.  But  it  requires 
only  a  naked  statement,  to  make  it  irresistibly  evident  to  any  mind  not 
jaundiced  by  prejudice. 

'*The  only  immersions  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law,"  says  Mr.  B., 
''  were  immersions  of  things  to  which  no  reference  can  be  had  here-— as 
vessels,  sacks,  skins,  &c.  In  this  case  no  act  was  performed  that  had 
any  tendency  to  affect  the  worshipper,  but  only  the  thing  immersed.** 
What!  Does  Mr.  B.  assert  that  the  purification  of  vessels,  &c.,  had 
no  relation  to  the  worshipper  t  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  the  vessels,  sacks, 
and  skins,  that  they  were  purified?  Was  it  not  because  the  things 
immersed  were  used  by  the  worshipper  ?  Were  not  their  vessels  purified 
for  the  very  same  reason  that  their  persons  were  purified?  Had  not  the 
vessels,  &c.  been  purified,  the  worshipper  using  them  would  have  been 
defiled.  What  bad  God's  law  to  do  with  the  purification  of  the  vessels, 
&c.  of  the  Jews  more  than  of  the  heathens,  but  fi'om  the  connexion  of 
those  things  with  the  worshippers?  Did  ever  so  monstrous  an  idea 
enter  the  mind  of  man,  as  that  God  commanded  a  rite  to  be  performed 
on  vessels,  &c.  which  had  no  reference  to  the  worshipper,  but  only  to 
the  things  immersed  ?  I  should  not  have  thought  that  there  could  have 
been  found  a  Christian  child,  who  would  make  such  an  assertion.  Had 
not  the  vessels,  6lc.  the  same  relation  to  the  worshipper,  as  the  meats 
and  drinks  here  specified  ?  What  nearer  relation  had  a  pure  sacrifice 
to  the  worshipper,  than  had  a  pure  vessel  ?  Are  not  vessels,  &c.  ordi- 
nances of  the  flesh  as  well  as  meats  and  drinks?  In  fact,  every  thing 
enjoined  or  forbidden  in  the  ritual  ordinances  of  Moses,  had  a  reference 
to  the  flesh ;  they  are  all  carnal  ordinances. 

What  does  Mr.  B.  mean  when  he  asserts,  that  **  no  reference  can  be 
had  to  the  immersions  of  inanimate  things,  but  only  to  the  purification 
of  persons?"  Are  meats  and  drinks  persons?  Are  gifts  and  sacrifices 
persons  ?  Are  the  various  things  mentioned  belonging  to  the  tabernacle, 
persons?  Had  not  the  vessels  which  a  man  used  the  same  relation  to 
his  flesh,  as  the  meats  which  he  ate  ?  Why  must  the  baptisms  be  con- 
fined to  persons  ?  The  inanimate  things  immersed,  had  the  same  refer- 
ence to  the  persons  of  the  worshippers,  as  had  the  gifts  and  sacrifices, 
as  had  the  meats  and  drinks,  as  had  all  the  things  t^>ecified  in  this 
chapter. 

"  What  could  any  one  think,"  says  Mr.  B.,  **  that  the  immersion  of 
vessels,  of  earth  or  wood,  had  to  do  with  the  purifying  of  the  conscience 
or  the  heart  of  a  worshipper?"  The  immersion  of  those  things  had 
just  as  much  to  do  with  purifying  the  conscience,  as  had  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  person.  Neither  of  them  could  purify  the  conscience :  both 
of  them  purified  ceremonially  as  types  of  that  which  truly  purifies  ;  and 
the  purification  of  all  our  services  is  as  necessary  as  the  purification  of 
our  persons.  If  men,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  rites,  might  Ihink 
that  the  purification  of  the  body  cleansed  the  conscience,  so  uiigl 
they  think  of  the  purification  of  vessels.  Did  they  immerse  the  vtssela,* 
sacks,  and  skins,  to  purify  the  conscience  of  the  vessels,  sacks,  and 
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■kiiu  ?  Can  anything  be  more  plain  than  that  the  trae  relation,  and  the 
faJsely  auppofled  effect  of  the  Jewish  rites  to  the  persons  of  the  worship- 
pers, were  the  same  with  respect  to  what  was  to  be  performed  on  inani- 
mate things,  as  to  what  were  to  be  performed  on  the  person  itself?  For 
what  purpose  were  inanimate  things  purijied,  if  they  had  no  relation  to 
the  persons  of  the  worshippers  ? 

For  a  full  answer  to  the  objection  from  the  epithet  divers  or  different, 
I  refer  to  my  reply  to  the  Presbyterian  Review.  I  shall  here  merely 
observe,  that  though  immersion  is  always  the  same  as  to  mode,  there 
may  be  innumerable  different  immersions.  An  immersion  of  the  body 
is  a  different  immersion  from  the  immersion  of  things.  An  immersion 
of  a  variety  of  different  things  is  in  each  a  different  immersion.  An 
immersion  of  every  different  substance  is  a  different  immersion. 

Why  immersions  are  mentioned  rather  than  purijications  in  general, 
it  is  not  my  business  to  declare :  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  show  that  immer* 
nons  and  not  purijieatians  are  mentioned.  It  is  to  me  quite  obvious 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  mention  purifications  universally  in  this 
place :  the  apostle  is  not  professing  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  purifica- 
tion, but  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  things  practised  under  the  law,  to 
point  out  their  insufficiency  to  purge  the  conscience ;  and  other  purifi- 
cations are  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the  epistle.  But  I  observe  not 
this  as  a  controversialist  In  that  character  I  do  not  give  an  opinion, 
nor  undertake  to  satisfy  an  opponent.  There  may  be  reasons  which  we 
cannot  perceive.  Our  business  is  not  to  account  for  Qod's  reasons  for 
not  saying  what  he  has  not  said,  but  to  discover  what  he  has  said.  I  act 
oo  this  principle  in  every  instance,  as  well  as  in  this.  I  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  words  which  he  has  used ; 
not  by  speculations  and  opinions  with  respect  to  what  he  should  say. 

**  No  man,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  who  had  not  a  theory  to  support,  could 
bring  himself  to  do  such  violence  to  all  the  laws  of  interpretation  in  a 
case  so  plain."  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask,  with  indignation,  the  ground 

00  which  my  antagonist  presumes  to  make  this  assertion.  I  have  no 
theory  to  support.  I  never  use  theories  in  ascertaining  the  truths  and 
the  ordinances  of  Christ ;  I  interpret  by  the  laws  of  language.  Neither 
have  I  any  philological  doctrine  which  demands  my  denial  of  such  a 
secondary  signification  of  this  word.  How  can  I  have  a  theory  to  sup- 
port in  denymg  such  a  secondary  meaning,  when  it  is  my  doctrine  that 
words  might  receive  such  secondary  meanings  7  The  process  by  which, 
in  various  instances,  such  secondary  significations  are  imposed  on  words^ 

1  have  exemplified  in  some  of  their  wUdest  caprices.  Mr.  B.  himself  is 
in  this  doctrine  merely  my  pupil.  As  far  as  he  is  right,  he  has  adopted 
my  philology ;  and  has  illustrated  it  merely  by  different  examples.  Must 
I,  then,  in  opposing  his  conclusion,  have  a  theory  to  support  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  own  doctrine  ?  Mr.  Bickersteth's  friend,  in  proof  that  the 
word  in  question,  from  signifying  baptism  by  immersionf  came  to  signify 
baptism  in  any  way,  alleged  the  authority  of  my  own  doctrine  against 
myself.  There  was,  however,  a  trifling  deficiency  in  his  reasoning.  He 
proved  from  my  doctrine  that  the  word  might  come  to  have  such  a 
meaning;  but^he  forgot  to  prove  that  it  actually  underwent  the  supposed 
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process.  Perfectly  on  the  same  principle  Mr.  Beecher«hows,  from  my 
doctrine,  that  the  word  might  come  to  signify  purifuation  ;  but  he  has 
not  proved  that,  in  the  history  of  the  word  before  the  time  of  Christ,  it 
actually  received  such  a  meaning.  The  principle  I  do  not  dispute ;  it 
is  my  own  principle.  What  temptation,  then,  can  I  have,  from  any 
theory  of  mine,  to  dispute  this  secondary  meaning? 

Again,  I  can  have  as  litde  temptation  from  interest  or  popularity,  to 
do  violence  to  any  passage  in  order  to  prove  a  particular  mode  of  any 
religious  ordinance.  Have  I  made  a  fortune  by  immersion  t  Would 
purifications  destroy  met  Should  I  become  leas  popular  among  Chri^ 
tians,  or  with  the  world,  by  returning  to  sprinkling  T  If  emblematical 
purification  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  were  optional,  as  well  as  by  immer- 
sion, I  would  most  assuredly  never  immerse.  Besides,  why  should  I  do 
violence  to  this  passage,  in  order  to  reject  purification  as  its  meaning, 
when  I  could  admit  this  meaning  here,  and  still,  with  the  utmost  ease, 
prove  immersion  to  be  the  mode  of  Christ's  ordinancie?  Were  I  ever  so 
partial  to  water,  Mr-  B.'s  good-natured  doctrine  will  indulge  me,  and 
allow  me  to  immerse  as  freely  as  to  sprinkle.  I  can  have  no  possible 
reason,  then,  for  confining  the  word  in  this  passage  to  immersiony  but  the 
innumerable  proofs  that  it  has  this  meaning,  and  Uie  absence  of  all  proof 
that  it  ever  has  any  other.  I  should  act  perfecdy  in  the  same  way,  if 
the  dispute  were  solely  of  a  literary  nature,  and  Uie  question  were  the 
mode  of  a  heathen  rite. 

But  should  it  be  admitted  that  the  word  here  is  confined  to  persons, 
and  that  it  includes  washings  of  the  person  in  every  mode,  still  this 
would  not  countenance  the  opinion  that  it  signifies  purifications.  All 
ceremonial  washings  were  purifications ;  but  all  purifications  were  not 
washings,     'bashings  and  purifications  are  not  synonymous. 

Section  VII. — Mr.  B.  next  presents  us  with  the  usual  objection  from 
Mark  vii.  4,  and  Luke  xi.  38.  *'  In  Mark  vii.  4,  8,  and  in  Luke  xi.  38, 
katharizo  is  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  baptizo,  and  katharismos 
of  baptismos"  Let  us  hear  the  proof.  <'l.  This  sense,"  says  the  writer, 
''  fulfils  perfectly  all  the  exigencies  of  the  passages."  And  if  it  did,  I 
care  not  Many  a  false  sense  may  fulfil  all  the  exigencies  of  the  con- 
nexion. This  false  sense,  however,  has  not  even  this  merit ;  whereas, 
immersion  is  quite  suitable  to  the  connexion,  and  immersion  is  the  only 
meaning  of  the  word  in  every  instance  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
language. 

<'  I  know,  indeed,"  says  the  writer,  **  that  it  is  said  by  some,  that  in 
Mark  there  is  a  rise  in  the  idea  from  the  lesser  washing  of  the  hands, 
which  was  common  before  all  meals,  to  the  greater  washing  implied  in 
the  immersion  of  the 'body  after  coming  from  the  market  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  simply  a  rise  from  the  sp^ific  to  the  general  and 
indefinite.  They  always  wash  their  hands  before  meals ;  and  when  they 
return  from  market  they  also  purify  themselves  (as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  require)  before  they  eat."  A  rise  from  the  specific  to  the 
general  and  indefinite !  This  indeed  is  a  new  climax.  This  is  Gothic 
rhetoric.  A  rise  from  the  washing  of  the  hands  to  the  immersion  of  the 
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whole  body,  or  the  washing  of  Uie  body  in  any  mode,  is  a  rise  which  all 
can  understand ;  but  a  rise  from  the  washing  of  the  hands  to  indefinite 
purifications  is  a  fall.  Mr.  B.'s  own  phraseology  is  nonsense :  **  They 
also  purify  themselves."  Does  not  aiso  imply  that  the  washing  of  the 
hands  is  not  purification  t  This  is  not  an  advancement  from  a  species  of 
purification  to  purification  in  general,  but  an  advancement  from  what  is 
supposed  not  to  be  purification  to  purification.  But  such  an  advance 
might  be  an  advance  backwards.  The  washing  of  the  hands  is  a  apecies 
of  purification ;  if  the  advance  is  to  purification  indefinitely,  then  it  may 
be  fulfilled  by  something  less  than  washing  the  hands,  by  dipping  the 
finger,  for  instance,  or  by  touching  the  body  on  any  part  with  a  drop  of 
water,  or  even  without  water,  with  blood,  &c. 

If  any  reader  has  a  conscience  at  all,  I  ask  nothing  more  than  com- 
mon sense  in  him,  to  perceive  in  this  passage,  that  the  persons  referred 
to  usually  washed  their  hands  before  eating ;  and  that  when  they  came 
from  the  market  they  did  something  more  than  this.  What  that  some- 
thing more  was,  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  word.  "In  the  latter 
case,''  says  Mr.  B.,  **  Mr.  Bloomfield  remarks,  it  denotes  a  washing  of  the 
body,  but  not  an  immersion."  Now,  as  far  as  the  passage  itself  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  fully  admitted  that  it  does  not  determine;  and' the  climax 
would  be  the  same  to  Mr.  Bloomfield  as  to  me.  Bnt  I  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  word  here,  by  its  meaning  as  established  by  the  use  of 
language :  I  never  press  an  argument  a  hair's  breadth  farther  than  it 
can  go.  I  tell  Mr.  Bloomfield  that  the  word  never  signifies  to  wash,  as 
I  tell  Mr.  Beecher  that  it  never  signifies  to  purify.  My  authority  is  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  language. 

But  why  does  Mr.  Beecher  appeal  to  Mr.  Bloomfield  7  Mr.  Bloom- 
field is  as  much  opposed  to  him  as  he  is  to  me.  If  the  word  here 
signifies  to  wash  the  body,  then  it  does  not  here  signify  to  purify  in 
general.  Mr.  B.'s  artifice  is  just  that  of  the  Socinians,  when  they  ex« 
plain  the  words  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  in  the  sense  of  the  Arians. 
It  is  a  dishonest  and  uncandid  way  of  escaping.  He  does  what  he  is 
able  to  make  it  purify  ;  but  as  he  cannot  make  it  purify,  even  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  he  will  give  it  over  to  Mr.  Bloomfield  for  washing  the  bod? 
without  immersion.  This  is  not  my  way  of  handling  the  word  of  God. 
Purification,  then,  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  here,  because  it 
b  not  suitable  to  the  phraseology  in  which  it  is  employed.  But  let  it  be 
observed  that  this  is  more  than  I  am  bound  to  show.  Were  it  suitable 
to  the  context,  I  would  equally  reject  it.  I  dismiss  it  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  a  title  from  the  use  of  the  language.  I  am  not  here  grounding 
a  proof,  but  obviating  an  objection.  It  is  quite  sufficient  that  I  can 
show  that  the  meaning  which  I  assign  to  the  word  is  suitable  to  the 
passage :  I  am  not  bound  to  show  that  either  wash  or  purify  is  unsuit- 
able. The  title  of  my  client  to  the  whole  estate  is  already  in  evidence: 
my  opponents  must  show  that  some  part  of  it  has  been  alienated.  This 
passage  will  not  prove  such  alienation. 

Mr.  B.'s  second  proof  is, ''  Nothing  in  the  context  demands  the  sense 
immerse,  and  powerful  reasons  forbid  it.     All  must  confess  that  purifi- 
cation is  the  cmly  idea  involved  in  the  subject  of  thought   Now  it  is  no 
2t2  57 
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more  likelj  that  a  want  c£  immersion  oflli^ed  the  Pharisee,  Luke  xi.  99, 
in  the  case  of  Christ,  than  it  is  that  this  was  the  ground  of  offence  in 
the  case  of  the  disciples,  Mark  rii.  It  does  not  appear  that  Christ  had 
heen  to  the  market ;  nor  is  it  likely  at  all  that  an  Immersion  was  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  before  e?erj  meal,  even  on  coming  from 
1  crowd.  The  offence  in  the  ease  of  the  disciples  was,  that  they  had 
not  washed  their  hands.  An  immersion  was  not  expecl(Nl  of  them, 
thoijpi  they  had  been  in  crowds.  '  Why  should  it  b^  of  Christ  f  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  context  should  demand  the  true  meaning  of  a 
word ;  it  is  enough  that  the  context  does  not  forbid  it.  The  usage  of 
the  language  demands  this  meaning  without  any  additional  demand  frcm 
the  cohtext  The  context,  however,  foThids  purijication,  though  this  is 
not  necessary  to  me.  The  reasons  alleged,  as  forbidding  it  to  signify 
immersion,  have  no  force.  Might  not  the  Pharisees  expect  more  sanctity 
in  the  Messiah  than  in  his  disciples,  or  than  even  they  themselres  pro- 
fesaed  ?  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  corqectures.  Whatever  might 
be  tHeir  reasons,  th^y  did  expect  that  Christ  would  have  immersed 
before  eating.  To  deny  this  is  to  give  the  lie  to  the  inspired  narrator. 
The  word  £ed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  signifies  immersion,  and  immersion 
only.  A  tbBnsand  reasons  might  influence  the  Pharisees  in  the  expecta- 
tion referred  to,  wftch  may  not  be  at  aU  known  to  us.  To  know  their 
reasons  is  hot  at  all  necessary  to  the  knowing  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  Mr.  B.  rests  this  argument  on  a  false  principle  of  interpretation, 
namely,  that  to  know  that  a  word  is  used  in  its  established  meaning,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  warrant  its  truth 
in  such  an  application.  This  we  are  to  take  on  the  authority  of  the 
narrator.  His  meaning  we  are  to  know  from  his  words,  and  his  veracity 
we  must  rest  on  his  character. 

**  RosenmUIler,  on  this  passage,"  says  Mr.  B.,  **  well  remarks,  that  the 
existence  of  any  such  custom  of  regular  immersion  before  all  meals, 
cannot  be  proved."  This  is  another  false  first  principle.  What  makes 
it  necessary  that  a  practice  should  be  proved  by  foreign  eridence,  before 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  received  in  its  proper  meaning!  Is 
every  thing  recorded  in  Scripture  to  be  denied,  except  it  is  proved  by 
history  ?  Am  I  to  suspend  my  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  tiU 
I  find  it  proved  by  uninspired  records.  This  is  a  Neological  canon, 
well  worthy  of  its  author.  It  tends  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of 
Christianity.  Is  not  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God  sufficient  to 
prove  this  fact?  And  what  word  could  he  have  used  more  decisively 
to  assert  immersion?  The  custom  referred  to  as  regards  immersion 
after  market,  rests  on  the  evidence  of  inspired  history.  Is  not  this  as 
Talid  as  the  testimony  of  uninspired  historians? 

"  But  above  all,"  says  Mr.  B.,  **  the  immersion  of  the  couches  on 
which  they  reclined  at  meals  is  out  of  the  question."  I  most  freely 
admit  that  the  word  ought  to  be  translated  couches,  and  not  tables.  It 
designates  not  only  the  couches  on  which  they  reclined  at  table,  but  even 
the  beds  on  which  they  reposed  at  night.  It  applies  also  to  the  litters 
on  which  persons  of  distinction  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men. 
I  will  never  hesitate  to  recognise  anything  in  evidence,  whatever  bearing 
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h  may  hare  on  my  views.  **  Imr.  Carson,"  says  my  antagonist,  ^  seems 
to  feel  this  point  keenly,  and  yet  manfully  maintains  his  ground."  Mr. 
Carson  does  indeed  feel  with  regard  to  this  objection  something  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  express.  But  he  can  assure  President  Beecher  that  he 
never  felt  it  as  a  difficulty :  in  the  strongest  light  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed,  it  is  futile.  There  is  no  furniture  in  a  house  that  could  not  be 
immersed.  #|  have  said  that  the  couches  might  have  been  made  to  be 
taken  to  pieces,  in  order  to  their  more  convenient  immersion ;  aiJllvi^re 
this  necessary,  it  is  a  valid  solution.  The  supposition  is  perfectly  allow- 
able. The  couch  on  which  rested  the  urn  containing  the  i^es  of  Cyrus, 
is  said  by  Arrian,  p.  144,  to  have  had  feet  of  solid  gold ;  and  those  on 
either  side  of  the  throne  of  Alexander,  for  his  friends  to  sit  on,  had  feet 
of  silver,  p.  165.  Now  what  could  be  more  easy  than  to  have  the  feet 
of  the  couch,  of  whatever  materials  composed,  to  be  taken  out  at  pleasure 
§ar  the  purpose  of  immersion  t  The  immersion  of  the  couches  would  be 
a  thing  of  little  trouble,  '^nt  I  care  not  that  they  were  baptized  all  ^of  a 
piece :  the  thing  could  be  very  easily  accomplishe4.  Ingenuity  is  very 
idly  expended  in  making  will-worship  easy  to  superstition.  The  couches 
were  immersed,  because  the  word  which  is  employed  to  express  the 
operation  has  this  signification,  and  no  other. 

Mr.  B.,  throughout  his  whole  work,  mistakes  my  doctrine  tatoa  pas- 
sihle  sense  of  a  word ;  and  labours  under  a  fundamental  error  as  to  the 
difference  of  founding  an  argument  on  any  passage,  and  answering  an 
objection  from  it  When  we  found  an  argument  on  any  passage,  we 
must  prove  that  the  passage  has  our  meaning,  and  no  other :  for  if  this 
is  not  proved,  the  argument  can  have  no  weight  But  when  we  answer 
mn  objection  from  any  passage,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  particular  word  may 
have  the  sense  for  which  we  contend ;  because,  if  it  may  have  such  a 
sense,  the  objection  which  supposes  that  it  has  not  this  sense,  but  another 
sense,  is  unfounded.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  a  word  may  have 
such  a  sense  in  such  a  place,  yet  that  it  eannoi  have  this  sense.  If,  then, 
the  answer  to  the  objection  is  possible ^  it  is  valid.  Were  not  this  so, 
Christianity  itself  could  not  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  infidel.  Many 
objections  must  be  answered  by  the  authority  of  merely  possible  sdo- 
tions.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  possible  sense.  I  never  extend  this  to 
cases  in  which  I  found  an  argument :  I  confine  it  resolutely  to  cases  in 
which  I  answer  objections.  With  respect  to  the  passage  now  under  dis- 
cusiion,  Mr.  B.  is  bound  to  proof;  because  on  this  he  founds  proof  that 
the  word  in  question  signifies  to  purify,  I  stand  only  on  the  defence ; 
lor  I  do  not  allege  the  passage  as  proof,  but  repel  the  objection  which 
pretends  that  the  passage  is  irreconcilable  with  immersion.  In  this  point 
my  antagonist  proves  himself  ignorant  of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  controversy.  He  demands  proof  from  me,  when  he  himself  is  bound 
to  prove.  He  asks, ''  What  has  Mr.  Carson  proved?  Why,  truly,  that 
in  other  instances  bapHzo  means  immerse.  But  does  this  prove  that  if 
means  it  here?"  Could  any  man  who  understands  the  seif«vident  laws 
of  controversy,  look  for  proof  on  my  part  from  this  passage  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  for  me  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  word  firom 
Iwving  its  established  meaning  in  this  passage?    If  this  is  possible,  hip 
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objection  is  removed.  My  antagonist  is  bonnd  from  this  passage  to  show 
that  the  word  signifies  to  purify.  How  can  he  do  this,  if  hie  has  not 
proved  the  word  to  have  that  signification  in  any  other  [Jace ;  and  if 
even  in  this  it  may  have  its  usual  meaning?  If,  as  he  admits,  I  have 
found  that  baptizo  in  other  instances  signifies  to  immerse,  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  has  this  meaning  here,  except  it  is  proved  that  it  has 
another  signification  somewhere  else.  If  another  signification  is  found, 
I  wiff  not  insist  that  immersion  must  of  course  be  the  signification  here. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  meaning  must  be  settled  by  additional  evi- 
dence. Wh^n  a  word  has  two  or  more  meanings,  actually  in  proof, 
which  of  them  may  in  any  passage  be  the  true  meaning,  is  a  question ; 
but  if  no  secondary  meaning  is  in  proof,  there  can  be  no  question  on  the 
subject  Now  there  is  not  in  all  Greek  Uterature  a  single  instance,  ever 
alleged,  in  which  this  word  must  have  a  secondary  meaning. 

Mr.  B.  admits  that  I  have  proved  that  the  word  signifies  immersion 
in  other  places;  but  asks,  '*  Does  this  prove  that  it  means  so  heref  I 
answer  most  decidedly  that  it  does  prove  this,  if  the  word  is  not  proved 
to  have  another  meaning.  If  but  one  instance  prove  a  word  to  have  a 
certain  meaning,  it  is  proof  that  every  other  instance  has  the  same 
meaning,  except  a  secondary  meaning  is  proved.  If  a  secondary  mean- 
ing is  proved,  then  the  claimants  must  rest  their  suit  on  their  req>ective 
peculiar  resources. 

"  The  probability,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  is  all  the  other  way."  Here  there 
18  a  want  of  discrimination  and  a  confounding  of  things  that  differ.  1 
am  not  speaking  of  what  is  possible,  probable^  or  certain,  independently 
of  the  testimony ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  testimony  of  the  wonl  known 
by  its  use ;  I  am  saying  that  a  word  in  a  certain  place  must  have  the 
meaning  which  it  is  found  to  have  in  other  places,  when  no  secondary 
meaning  has  ever  been  proved.  Mr.  B.  alleffes  not  the  testimony  of  the 
word,  but  imposes  a  testimony  on  the  word.  He  forces  it  to  take  a 
meaning  which  use  has  never  given  it,  on  the  authority  of  what  he 
thinks  probable,  utterly  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  word.  He 
tampers  with  the  witness,  and  tells  him  what  he  must  say.  I  allow 
witness  to  tell  his  own  story,  and  believe  him  implicitly  on  his  own 
authority,  without  regard  to  what  I  might  think  independently  probable. 
Mr.  B.'s  conduct  is  just  the  same  with  that  of  a  jury  who,  having  heard 
the  testimony  of  a  number  of  competent  eye-witnesses,  with  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  a  man  was  killed,  decide  in  opposition  to  their  evidence, 
on  the  authority  of  the  conjectures  of  a  surgeon.  This  word  declares 
that  couches  were  purifivd  by  immersion.  Mr.  B.,  on  the  authority  of 
what  he  thinks  probable,  declares  that  it  was  not  by  immersion.  He 
dictates  to  the  word  what  it  must  say,  instead  of  receiving  its  testimony. 
On  the  contrary,  my  decision  is,  that  the  way  in  which  the  couches 
were  purified,  is  to  be  known  from  the  testimony  of  the  word,  and  not 
from  what,  independently  of  that  testimony,  is  probable;  and  that 
from  this  testimony  they  were  immersed,  because  the  word  has  no  other 
meaning. 

"  Hence,"  says  Mr.  B.,  •*  the  demand  to  prove  an  impossibility  of 
immersion  is  altogether  unreasonable."    If  a  secondary  meaning  had 
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been  proved  from  use,  then,  io  any  instance  to  demand  an  impoesibilitjr 
of  the  primary  meaning,  before  the  secondary  is  admitted,  would  be  un- 
reasonable. But  is  it  unreasonable  that  a  word  should  be  understood 
in  this  passage  as  it  is  proved  to  signify  in  other  passages,  when  no 
secondary  signification  has  ever  been  proved  ?  Instead  of  being  unrea- 
sonable,  the  demand  is  founded  on  self-evident  truth.  Why  should  the 
word  have  a  meaning  here,  which  it  is  not  proved  to  have  in  use,  when 
its  own  established  meaning  will  serve  7  How  can  a  meaning  which  is 
not  known  to  exist,  dispute  with  the  only  established  meaning  ?  Views 
of  probability,  independently  of  the  testimony  of  the  word,  are  not  a 
competent  witness ;  for  they  are  often  mistaken.  What  we  might,  pre- 
viously to  the  hearing  of  evidence,  judge  probable,  might,  on  the  hear- 
ing of  evidence,  be  proved  most  satisfactorily  to  be  false.  The  meaning 
of  this  word  must  be  known  from  its  use— not  from  views  of  probability 
independently  of  this  use.  When  we  hear  that  a  certain  person  has 
kilUd  another,  we  may  think  the  thing  very  improbable ;  but  shall  we 
on  that  ground  assert  that  kill  does  not  signify  to  take  away  life?  In 
fact,  to  allege  that  the  couches  were  not  immersed,  is  not  to  decide  on 
the  authority  of  the  word  used,  but  in  opposition  to  this  authority :  to 
give  the  lie  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Inspiration  employs  a  word  to  designate 
the  purification  of  the  couches,  which  never  signifies  anything  but  im' 
merse.  If  they  were  not  immersed,  the  historian  is  a  false  witness.  This 
way  of  conferring  meanings  on  words  is  grounded  on  infidelity.  It  dic- 
tates to  inspiration  instead  of  interpreting  its  language.  It  would  be 
improper  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  words  even  in  a  profane  histo* 
rian.  Are  we  to  deny  the  meaning  of  words  established  by  use,  as  often 
as,  independently  of  the  testimony  of  the  words,  we  may  think  a  tiling 
improbable  !  This  would  destroy  the  faith  of  history :  it  would  destroy 
every  doctrine  of  Scripture.  This  is  a  usual  way  with  some  in  inter- 
preting the  Bible;  but  is  not  the  way  that  any  interpret  the  language  of 
the  profane  historian.  When  the  profane  historian  narrates  what  is 
thought  improbable,  his  veracity  is  questioned,  but  his  words  are  not 
tampered  with.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  employs  words  whose  meanings 
are  not  relished,  critics  do  not  say  that  he  lies,  but  they  say  what  is  equal 
to  this,  that  his  words  mean  what  they  cannot  mean.  If  a  word  may 
have  in  any  instance  its  established  meaning,  when  it  cannot  be  proved 
in  any  instance  to  have  another  meaning,  it  cannot  be  probable  that  it 
has  in  that  instance  a  meaning  which  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  any- 
where  else.     Surely  this  is  self-evident 

'^ AncT  it  is,"  continues  my  antagonist,  "  against  his  own  practice  in 
other  cases.  Does  he  not  admit  that  hapto  means  to  dye,  or  colour, 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  beard  and  hair  V*  Here  I  am  caught  at  last : 
surely  my  feet  are  entangled  in  my  own  net  But  let  the  reader  see  with 
what  ease  I  can  extricate  myself.  The  assertion  of  my  antagonist  arises 
from  his  want  of  discrimination.  I  admit  that  hapto  has  a  secondary  sig» 
nification,  because  such  secondary  signification  is  in  proof,  and  instances 
may  be  alleged  in  which  its  primary  meaning  is  utterly  impossible. 
When  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  lake,  the  immersion  of  a  lake  in  the 
blood  of  a  frog,  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.    Show  me  anything 
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like  this  with  re^>ect  to  bapttzo^  ^nd  I  will  grant  a  secomlarj  meaACiif ; 
and  as  soon  as  a  secondary  meaning  is  ascertained  on  sufficient  giuau<is 
I  do  not  demand  in  erery  instance  a  proof  of  impossibility  of  pi  unary 
meaning  before  the  secondary  is  alleged.  The  competition  between  tuf 
rival  meanings  must  then  be  determined  on  other  grounds.  This  iaw  i 
apply,  not  to  baptixo  only,  but  to  every  word  of  every  language.  The 
immersion  of  the  couches,  in  no  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed,  has 
the  smallest  difficulty.  From  an  excess  of  good  nature  I  made  faith 
easy  to  the  weak,  by  fixing  the  couches  so  as  readily  to  be  taken  to 
pieces ;  but  if  obstinacy  wiU  not  avail  itself  of  this  help,  I  will  force  it 
to  carry  the  couches  to  water  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

"  The  fact  is,"  says  Mr.  B.,  *'  that  the  whole  reasoning  against  the 
sense  claimed  for  haptizo  in  these  passages,  rests  on  false  principles." 
False  principles !  What  now  are  our  false  principles  t  Is  it  a  false  prin- 
ciple to  rest  on  the  ascertained  meaning  of  a  word,  and  not  on  probabili- 
ties independently  of  the  word  7  Is  it  a  false  principle  to  refuse  a  word 
a  meaning  in  a  difputed  passage^  till  it  proves  itself  to  have  sach.  mean- 
ing in  an  undisputed  passage? 

"  It  assumes,"  says  my  antagonist,  **  a  violent  improbability  of  the 
meaning  in  question,  and  resorts  to  all  manner  of  shifts  to  prove  the  pos- 
sibility of  immersion,  as  thouffh  that  were  all  that  the  case  required." 
What  shall  I  say  of  this?  Is  it  calumny,  or  is  it  want  of  perspicacity? 
Assume!  I  (uswnt  nothing,  Mr.  President  Beecher,  but  self^vident  truth. 
My  reasoning  does  not  at  all  rest  on  assumptions.  The  meaning  which 
you  assign  to  the  word,  I  reject,  because  it  wants  evidence,  not  on  any 
assumption  of  its  violent  improbability.  AU  manner  rf  skifU !  I  repel 
the  charge  with  indignation.  I  never  used  a  shift  in  all  the  controversy 
I  ever  wrote.  Does  it  require  a  shift  to  prove  that  in  all  the  cases 
referred  to,  immersion  was  possible?  Will  any  man  of  common  sense 
question  the  possibility?  If  the  possibility  is  unquestionable,  why  shall 
I  be  supposed  to  employ  all  manner  of  shifts  to  prove  it? 

But  my  opponent  asserts  also  that  I  consider  that  the  passihiUty  of 
immersion  in  the  cases  referred  to,  is  all  that  is  required  to  prove  it.  Is 
this  a  shift?  It  is  worse  than  a  shift:  it  is  not  a  fact  The  proof  that 
immersion  was  used  in  the  cases  referred  to,  is  that  the  word  has  this 
meaning,  and  no  other.  The  possihility  of  immersion  only  removes 
objection.  But  for  argument's  sake,  I  will  for  a  moment  admit  that  tb- 
wiersion  was  in  these  cases  impossible :  even  then  I  will  deny  the  title  of 
pttnfication.  Washing  is  a  meaning  which  would  come  previously  to 
P^^ifyi^g'  These  passages,  then,  cannot  in  any  view,  ground  the  title 
of  purification. 

Section  VIII. — His  next  argument,  Mr.  Beecher  grounds  on  a  pas- 
sage in  Ecclesiasticus.  <*  In  the  case,"  says  he,  "  i.o  often  quoted  from 
Sirach  xxxiv.  25,  bapHzo  requires  the  sense  kathmizo.  The  passage  is 
this :  Baptizomenos  apo  nekrou  kai  palin  optamenos  auiou  ti  ephelese  to 
loutro  autou,  *  He  that  is  cleansed  from  a  dead  body,  and  again  touches 
it,  of  what  profit  to  him  is  his  cleansing?' "  No  such  thing  b  required 
But  let  us  hear  his  proof. 

**l.  The  aeme^katharixOf  purify/'  says  he,  ''suits  the  prepositioii 
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; — immerse  does  not"  The  preposition,  I  assert,  equally  suite  im- 
mersion. Immersed  from  a  dead  bodjf,  is  an  elliptical  expression,  for 
iamursed  to  purify  fiom  the  pollution  camtracted  by  the  touch  of  a  dead 
body.  And  on  this  principle  it  is  translated  into  EInglish,  in  the  com- 
mon Tersion,  though  the  translators  were  not  immersers.  "  He  that 
washeth  himself  after  the  touching  of  a  dead  hody,  if  he  touch  it  again, 
what  aFaileth  his  washing  V*  But  it  is  Strang  beyond  measure  that 
President  Beecher  did  not  perceive  that  even  if  the  word  purify  itself 
had  been  here  used,  there  would  have  been  a  similar  ellipsis.  To  purify 
from  a  dead  body,  is  to  purify  from  the  pollution  contracted  by  touching 
a  dead  body.     This  b  school-boy  criticism,  Mr.  President 

His  second  observation  on  this  example  is :  "  No  immersion,  in  the 
case  of  touching  a  dead  body,  was  enjoined,  but  simply  a  washing  of  the 
hetUf."  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  immersion  should  be  enjoined :  it  is 
quite  sufficient  that  the  injunction  of  washing  the  body  was  usually  per- 
rormed  by  immersion.  The  writer  is  alluding  to  practice,  and  is  not 
relating  the  words  of  the  injunction. 

Mr.  B.'s  third  observation  on  this  passage  is,  that  *'  the  rite  of  purifi- 
cation from  a  dead  body  was  complex,  and  no  import  of  the  word  baptizo^ 
but  the  one  claimed,  is  adapted  to  include  the  whole."  The  writer  is 
not  describing  the  whole  process  of  the  rite  of  purification  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses.  Why,  then,  should  the  word  include  the  whole  ? 
He  is  referring  to  a  part  of  that  rite  merely  as  an  illustration  of  another 
subject  Priests  were  anointed  to  their  office,  but  there  were  other 
things  included  in  the  rite  of  inauguration,  besides  anointing.  Might  it 
not  be  said,  '<  If  a  priest  is  anointed,  and  afterwards  render  himself  unfit 
ffx  his  office,  of  what  avail  is  his  anointing?"  The  washing  completed 
the  process  of  purification.  Another  touch  of  a  dead  body  defiled  again, 
and  rendered  the  washing,  consequently  the  whole  process,  useless. 

But  in  the  word  loutron  there  is  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  the 
whole  process  of  purification  is  not  included  in  baptixo.  The  word 
loutron  here  refers  to  the  thing  done  to  the  person  by  his  baptism.  But 
loutron  cannot  refer  to  purification  in  general,  but  only  to  washing.  It 
cannot  include  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  separation.  This  is  puri- 
fication, but  not  washing. 

On  this  view,  Mr.  B.  asks :  **  How  then  is  it  consistent  to  apply  it  to 
the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  blood  of  sprinkling?" 
This  to  Mr.  B.  appears  an  unanswerable  question :  to  me  it  has  not  the 
smallest  difficulty.  We  are  said  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  we  are  said  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Christ  But  the 
washing  and  the  sprinkling  are  never  confounded ;  we  are  not  said  to 
be  washed  by  being  sprinkled,  nor  is  sprinkling  called  washing.  These 
two  forms  of  speech  refer  to  tlie  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  under 
figares  entirely  different  When  Christ's  blood  is  said  to  be  sprinkled 
on  us,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  under  the 
law ;  when  we  are  said  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  there  is  an 
allnsion  to  the  washing  under  the  law.  Does  not  Mr.  B.  know  what 
a  difference  there  is  between  a  mixture  of  metaphors,  and  a  succession 
•f  distinct  metaphors  t    Careless  readers  will  imagine  that  there  ia 
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wonderful  acuteness  in  Mr.  B.'s  obsenrations.  But  the  eye  oi  the  {^iiIo» 
flopher  will  perceive  that  thej  are  subtle  without  discrimination.  A 
little  more  perspicacity  would  have  saved  him  from  undertaking  the 
impracticable  task  of  proving  baptism  to  mean  purification. 

But  were  we  to  grant  that  the  word  here  signifies  puHJicatum,  this 
would  not  be  proof  that  it  has  this  signification  in  the  rite  of  Christian 
baptism.  It  would  give  ground  to  send  the  case  to  the  jury ;  but  would 
not  decide  the  controversy.  Still  we  would  most  satisfactorily  prove 
that  baptism  must  be  by  immersion. 

"  The  case  of  Judith,  also,"  Mr.  B.  alleges,  **  sustains  the  same  view." 
But  what  appearance  of  difficulty  does  this  occurrence  of  the  word  pre- 
sent? Is  it  a  thing  impossible,  or  even  difficult,  to  be  immersed  near 
a  fountain?  Might  she  not  have  had  attendants  with  her  to  provide 
her  with  a  bath  at  the  fountain,  had  this  been  necessary  ?  From  the 
civilities  and  attentions  of  the  governor,  could  she  be  supposed  to  want 
anything  that  would  not  be  most  cheerfully  supplied?  Was  it  not  usual 
to  have  stone  troughs  at  fountains,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  cattle? 
**  Haynes  inforn^s  us,"  says  Mr.  Whitecross,  in  his  Anecdotes  Illustra- 
tive of  Scripture,  *'  that  having  arrived  at  Nazareth,  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, about  five  in  the  evening,  upon  entering  the  town,  he  and  his 
party  saw  two  women  filling  their  pitchers  with  water  at  a  fountain  he 
had  described,  and  about  twelve  others  waiting  for  the  same  purpose, 
whom  they  desired  to  pour  some  into  a  trough  which  stood  by,  that 
their  horses  might  drink ;  they  had  no  sooner  made  the  request  than  the 
women  compli^,  and  filled  the  trough,  and  the  others  waited  with  the 
greatest  patience."  p.  83.  Yes,  but  Mr.  B.  will  say,  Mr.  Carson  kas 
not  proved  that  there  was  such  a  trough  at  tJds  fountain.  Mr.  Carson 
Ufili  reply f  Jlus  is  not  necessary ^  Mr.  President ;  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  if  it  may  have  been  so.  I  am  answering  an  objection,  and  if 
die  thing  might  be  as  I  suppose,  the  objection  is  invalid. 

But  what  should  prevent  her  from  bathing  in  the  fountain,  even  if  we 
were  assured  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  bathing?  This  is  quite 
usual  to  superstition.  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  speaking  of  a  holy  well  at 
the  top  of  Slieve  Donard,  a  lofly  mountain  in  Ireland,  says,  **  Many  a 
diseased  creature  had  dragged  his  feeble,  perhaps  crippled  limbs  and 
exhausted  frame,  to  the  top  of  Slieve  Donard,  to  plunge  them  in  the  so- 
called  holy  well  hoping  to  find  a  healing  power  in  its  spring :"  shall  less 
be  expected  from  Jewish  superstition?  In  fact,  the  English  version, 
which  was  not  made  by  immersers,  actually  translates  the  passage, 
**  and  washed  herself  in  a  fountain  of  water  by  the  camp."  Judith  xiL  7. 
It  is  true  that  the  exact  rendering  is,  immersed  herself  at  a  fountain^  not 
in  a  fountain.  The  immersion  is  proved  not  by  the  preposition,  but  by 
the  verb ;  and  though  at  a  fountain  does  not  signify  in  a  fountain,  yet 
it  is  consistent  with  it.  A  person  may  be  said  to  be  immersed  at  a 
fountain,  when  he  is  immersed  in  it.  A  person  coming  from  Palestine 
may  say,  I  was  baptized  at  the  Jordan,  when  he  was  immersed  in  it. 

I  have  said  all  this,  however,  only  to  put  obstinacy  to  the  blush,  and 
overwhelm  it  with  confusion.  Not  a  word  of  it  is  essentially  necessary. 
'Had  Judith  been  meet  rigorously  treated,  and  confined  to  her  tent,  whea 
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■he  18  said  to  be  baptized  for  purification,  I  will  make  the  word  find  her 
water.  Can  anything  be  more  unreasonable  than  for  persons  at  the  end 
of  thousands  of  years,  to  allege  difficulties  as  in  certain  cases  insupera- 
ble ?  Could  not  innumerable  circumstances  render  a  thing  practicable, 
which  to  us  are* now  unknown! 

**  We  are  told/'  says  Mr.  B., ''  of  her  courage,  and  faith,  and  of  pos- 
sible bathing  places  near  the  spring,  and  ail  for  what?    To  avoid  so 
obvious  a  conclusion  as  that  the  writer  merely  means  to  say,  that  she 
purified  or  washed  herself,  without  reference  to  the  mode/'     To  avoid 
such  a  conclusion,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  any  of  the  things  men- 
tioned.   The  immersion  would  be  secured  by  the  word,  though  he  could 
eee  no  way  of  its  accomplishment.    It  is  enough  that  nothing  is  seen  to 
render  it  impossible.     When  we  take  the  trouble  of  showing  how  the 
immersion  might  be  accomplished,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation.    How 
is  the  conclusion  obvious  that  the  historian  means  only  that  she  purified 
or  washed  herself,  without  reference  to  mode,  when  the  word  that  he 
employs  designates  mode  in  the  most  decisive  manner?     What  is  the 
ground  of  the  supposed  obvious  conclusion  ?     Is  it  that  it  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  tell  us  that  she  washed  or  purified  herself,  without 
telling  us  the  mode?     This  is  no  ground  for  such  a  conclasion ;  this 
does  not  imply  that  she  did  not  purify  in  the  mode  of  immersion,  or  that 
the  historian  should  not  mention  the  mode  employed.  But  can  anything 
be  sufficient  ground  for  a  conclusion  as  to  this  point,  but  the  import  of 
the  word  itself?     How  do  we  conclude  that  she  purified  herself  at  all  ? 
Is  it  not  from  the  word  used  by  the  historian  ?     Ought  we  not,  then,  to 
ground  our  conclusion,  as  to  the  mode  of  that  purification,  on  the  same 
word,  and  not  on  independent  probability?     We  have  no  testimony  on 
the  subject,  but  that  contained  in  the  word  baptizo,  and  that  testimony 
asserts  immersion.     How  can  it  be  concluded  that  the  historian  speaks 
of  purification  without  expressing  mode,  when  he  employs  the  word  thai 
most  definitely  expresses  mode  ? 

**What  reason  is  there,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  for  all  this?"  Astonishing 
demand !  What  reason  is  there  for  giving  a  word  the  only  meaning  it  is 
known  to  possess  1  When  a  person  says,  I  dipped  mt^self  in  the  river ^  shall 
we  sayj  *'  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  word  dip  here  signifies 
to  immerse  ?  Is  it  not  here  intended  to  tell  us  that  he  bathed  himself  f 
What  reason,  then,  is  there  to  suppose  that  dip  does  not  ^nify  to  bathe, 
without  reference  to  mode  ?"  Our  reason  for  believing  that  Judith  was 
immersed  is,  that  the  historian  tells  us  that  she  was  immersed*  Is  not 
this  a  sufficient  reason? 

"Is  not  the  sense  purify*^  continues  Mr.  B.,  "<J  priori  probable?" 
Whether  in  giving  an  account  of  the  performance  of  a  rite  of  purifica- 
tion, a  writer  will  mention  the  process  in  the  rite  to  be  performed  with- 
out specification,  cannot  be  previously  known :  it  must  be  learned  from 
the  words  of  the  narrative.  That  Mr.  President  Beecher  will  be  im« 
mersed  in  one  of  the  great  American  rivers,  is  now  very  improbable ; 
but  should  I  ever  read  that,  in  obedience  to  Christ,  he  was  immersed^ 
I  certainly  will  not  attempt  to  discredit  the  account  by  alleging  thai 
immerse  does  not  here  signify  to  dip. 
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**  Does  it  not,"  continues  Mr.  B.,  '*  fulfil  all  the  exigencies  of  the  caset" 
This  is  no  criterion.  A  word  might  fulfil  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
and  yet  another  word,  either  more  general  or  more  specific,  might  be 
used.  When  a  person  says,  I  dipped  myself  in  the  river,  either  washed 
or  bathed  would  fulfil  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Does  this  prore 
that  dip  signifies  to  wash  or  b€dhe  without  referring  to  mode  1 

**  Was  it  of  any  importance,"  says  Mr.  B.,  **  to  specify  the  mode  V  If 
it  is  truth,  the  importance  is  not  to  be  weighed.  My  last  reply  will  ser^e 
equally  here.  But  is  it  a  thing  of  no  importance  to  specify  the  mode  in 
which  a  rite  is  performed? 

"  Do  the  circumstances  of  the  case,"  continues  my  opponent,  "  call 
for  immersion  V*  The  word  calls  for  immersion ;  it  is  enough  that  no 
circumstances  forbid  it.^  If  this  was  the  usual  mode  of  performing  tbe 
rite  of  washing  in  purification,  which  is  admitted,  why  is  it  not  demand- 
ed ?  Such  objections  are  unworthy  of  an  answer.  Suppose  it  is  said 
that  an  army  on  its  march  forded  a  river  near  such  a  place.  Sup- 
pose again  that  I  know  that  in  that  neighbourhood  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  river ;  is  it  not  probable  that,  if  there  is  a  bridge,  the  army 
will  pass  by  the  bridge?  Am  I  then  to  say,  that  ford  signifies  to  pass 
a  river  by  a  bridge  1  Whitecross  relatea  the  following  anecdote :  "  Very 
near  Columbo  is  a  school  built  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  situation,  on 
the  high  bank  of  a  noble  river,  across  which  a  bridge  of  boats  had 
recently  been  thrown  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  A  number  of 
fine  littJe  boys  residing  on  the  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  school,  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  instruction  which  it 
afforded,  but  were  utterly  unable,  from  their  poverty,  to  pay  the  toll  for 
passing  this  bridge  four  times  every  day,  to  and  fi-om  school.  In  remov- 
ing this  serious  difficulty,  the  little  fellows  showed  at  once  their  eageN 
ness  to  obtain  instruction,  and  their  native  ingenuity.  Wearing  only 
a  light  cloth  around  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  on  the  bank  in  the  morning,  and 
the  larger  boys  binding  up  the  books  of  the  smaUer  ones,  which  they 
had  home  with  them  to  learn  their  tasks,  to  tie  them  on  the  back 
of  their  heads,  and  swim  over,  the  little  ones  following  them ;  and  this 
inconvenience  they  constantly  encountered,  rather  than  be  absent  firom 
school." 

Now,  if  instead  of  this  particular  narrative,  which  explains  every  cir- 
cumstance, it  had  been  recorded  only  that  the  boys  passed  the  river 
by  swimming,  while  we  knew  that  a  bridge  of  boats'  was  near,  what 
would  be  the  sense  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  B.'s  philology,  a  foreigner 
should  understand  the  language?  **§wim"  says  the  writer,  "  must  un- 
doubtedly be  here  taken  to  signify  to  walk  over  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
is  true,  in  many  books  in  the  English  language,  the  word  swim  has 
another  meaning,  but  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  it  has  not 
this  signification  here.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  boys  swam,  in 
the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  across  a  great  river,  when  there  was  a 
bridge  at  the  place?  Incredible,  utterly  incredible!  My  opponents, 
it  is  true,  may  plead  the  authority  of  classical  English;  but  I  rely 
im  Columbine  English.    The  word  swim,  then,  must  here  have  tte 
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■econdary  signification  for  which  I  contend."  Every  child  who  speaks 
Enghsh  will  laugh  the  critic  to  scorn ;  but  to  his  own  countrymen,  as 
little  acquainted  with  the  English  language  as  himself,  he  would  appear 
to  be  a  very  profound  philologist  I  maintain  that  this  is  exactly  Mr. 
B/s  criticism,  and  that  it  can  satisfy  nothing  but  ignorance. 

Is  it  not  evident,  on  the  face  of  the  document,  that  Judith  went-  out 
from  the  camp  to  the  fountain  at  Bethulia  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  or 
washing  her  whde  person  ?  This  the  law  of  purification  required,  and 
no  other  reason  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  the  fountain.  Evea 
then,  supposing  that  it  were  allowed  that  the  word  signifies  to  wash 
without  reference  to  mode,  this  gives  no  countenance  to  Mr.  B.'s  opinion 
that  the  word  signifies  to  purify.  To  wash  and  to  purify  are  not 
identical.  On  this  supposition,  the  passage  would  favour  those  who 
think  that  the  word  signifies  to  wash — ^not  those  who  think  that  it 
signifies  to  purify. 

Again,  if  the  washing  of  the  person  in  any  manner  was  the  way  in 
which  the  law  was  fulfilled,  why  did  she  go  to  the  fountain  1  Why  did 
she  leave  the  tent  ?  Could  not  a  small  basin  of  water  have  serv4;d  the 
purpose  of  successive  washing? 

Again,  even  had  it  been  said  that  she  washed  her  person  at  tho  foun- 
tain, was  not  immersion  likely  to  be  the  mode  7  Is  it  not  the  usual  and 
the  most  convenient  way  of  washing  her  person  ?  Why  then  shall  it  be 
supposed  that  it  was  not  the  mode  employed  here,  even  though  the  word 
of  mode  had  not  been  used  ?  But  especially  when  the  word  of  mode  is 
used,  why  should  supposed  difficulties  make  it  incredible  ?  The  alleged 
difficulties,  however,  are  no  difficulties.  Mr.  B.  cannot  find  a  tree  while 
he  is  in  the  forest 

But  even  were  it  admitted  that  the  word  signifies  purify  in  this  place, 
this  would  not  prove  that  it  has  this  signification  in  the  ordinance  of 
baptism ;  we  could  still  prove  immersion  to  be  the  mode  of  the  Chris- 
tian rite.  Mr.  B.  fails  in  every  thing  which  he  attempts  to  prove ;  yet 
were  he  successful,  it  would  not  prove  his  position. 

Throughout  his  whole  work,  my  antagonist  labours  under  an  esseniial 
error.  He  reasons  on  the  supposition  that  every  instance  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  must  be  treated  independently  of  its  established 
meaning,  and  its  meaning  assigned  according  to  views  of  probability, 
without  reference  to  testimony.  He  understands  not  the  difference 
between  answering  an  objection  and  founding  an  argument ;  and  calls 
upon  me  for  proof,  when  he  himself  is  bound  to  prove.  In  answering 
objections,  a  merely  possible  supposition  is  as  good  as  demonstration :  in 
proof,  probability,  even  the  highest  probability,  avails  nothing  against 
testimony.  If  Judith  is  said  to  have  been  baptized,  she  must  have  been 
*mmersed,  though  a  thousand  difficulties  may  occur  in  providing  the 
water.  My  opponents  are  more  unreasonable  with  me  than  the  Israelites 
were  with  Moses :  they  murmured  when  they  had  no  water.  Must  I 
bring  water  out  of  the  rock,  when  there  is  enough  in  the  fountain? 
Such  a  mode  of  disproving  the  established  meaning  of  a  word,  and  of 
giving  a  new  and  unauthorised  meaning,  ]  «annot  dignify  with  any  other 
designation  than  that  of  perverse  cavilling. 
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Mr.  B.  alleges  as  another  argument,  that  **  no  contrary  probahilityi 
or  usage,  can  be  established  from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
age,  or  of  the  preceding  age,  who  used  the  Alexandrian  Greek."  With 
probability  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 'this  question;  we  are  inquiring 
about  a  matter  of  fact,  namely,  whether  a  certain  word  had  a  secondary 
meaning.  We  admit  proof  from  writers  of  all  classes  to  the  time  of 
Christ.  Mr.  B.  tells  us  that  to  refute  a  secondary  meaning,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  appeal  to  the  earliest  writers.  This  also  we  admit  If  in  all  the 
history  of  the  word,  till  its  appropriation  to  the  ordiuance  of  Christ,  he 
brings  one  instance  in  which  it  must  have  a  secondary  meaning,  we 
admit  that  a  secondary  meaning  is  fully  proved.  An  example  from 
Alexandrian  Greek  would  prove  the  fact,  though  it  diould  not  be  owned 
by  any  writer  of  antiquity.  Is  not  this  admission  sufficiently  liberal! 
Candour  requires  no  less :  it  cannot  require  more.  I  have  no  object 
but  truth ;  and  I  am  so  strong  in  truth,  that  I  fearlessly  grant  every 
thing  that  candour  can  demand. 

But  what  does  the  writer  mean  when  he  asserts  that  no  contrary 
usage  can  be  established  from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  age,  or 
of  the  age  preceding  ?  Does  he  mean  that  during  this  time  the  word  is 
not  used  in  its  primary  sense  ?  If  he  ^oes,  the  assertion  is  palpably 
false.  Does  he  mean  that  during  the  specified  time,  there  are  examples 
of  this  secondary  meaning?  Is  not  this  the  very  point  in  dispute  ?  To 
assume  it,  is  to  assume  the  question  at  issue.  There  is  not  one  instance 
to  prove  this. 

Here,  however,  Mr.  B.  labours  under  his  usual  mistake — he  puts 
proof  on  his  opponent,  when  it  lies  upon  himself.  Why  should  we 
prove  a  contrary  usage  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the  pre- 
ceding age?  Does  not  proof  lie  upon  him  ?  If  I  prove  that  in  its  early 
history  a  word  has  a  certain  meaning,  it  must  in  every  age  be  supposed 
to  have  the  same  meaning,  till  a  contrary  usage  is  proved.  If  the 
possessor  of  an  estate  proves  that  he  has  hitherto  possessed  it  by  a  good 
title,  his  possession  cannot  be  disturbed  till  alienation  is  proved.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  sold  it,  but  this  is  to  be  proved,  not  taken  for 
granted. 

« I  do  not  deny,"  says  my  antagonist,  "  that  these  writers  do  also  use 
the  word  haptizo  in  other  circumstances,  and  in  a  secular  sense,  to 
denote  immersion,  sinking,  overwhelming,  or  oppression.  But  this  only 
proves  that  the  two  usages  did  co-exist ;  just  as  Mr.  Carson  proves  that 
the  two  usages  of  hapto  did  co-exist  in  Hippocrates,  and  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  one  did  not  disprove  the  existence  of  the  other." 

But  is  there  not  a  great  difference  between  Mr.  Carson's  prtmng^ 
and  Mr.  Beecher's  assertingy  and  supposing,  and  alleging  prohahilities, 
independently  of  the  word?  All  my  opponents  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  my  candour  in  proving  the  secondary  meaning  of  hapto^ 
taking  it  for  granted  that  this  equally  applies  to  haptizo.  Let  haptizo 
show  as  good  evidence  of  a  secondary  meaning,  as  I  have  shown  on  the 
part  of  haptOy  and  I  will  without  controversy  admit  the  fact  But  when 
Mr.  B,  has  done  this,  he  has  not  succeeded;  even  then  I  am  perfectly 
^le  to  prove  that  the  word  applies  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  in 
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its  pnmary  meaning.  A  primary  and  a  secondary  meaning  may  co-exist^ 
while  each  of  them  must  be  capable  of  being  definitely  ascertained.  I 
deny  a  secondary  meaning,  not  because  it  would  disprove  immersion  in 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  but  because  it  wants  the  countenance  of  use. 
I  give  my  opponents  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature  till  the  institu- 
tion  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  I  have  never  met  an  example  which 
i  cannot  reduce  to  the  one  meaning. 

Section  IX. — Mr.  B.'s  explanation  of  Acts  xxii.  16,'  is  not  a  little 
singular.  On  the  strength  of  this  single  example,  I  would  undertake  to 
refute  his  meaning  of  the  word  in  dispute.  Let  us  hear  his  explanation 
of  it  **  Here,"  says  he,  <'  we  have  faith  in  Christ,  the  washing  away  or 
pardoTi  of  sins,  and  a  purification  intended  to  symbolise  it.  Baptism^ 
purify  thyself,  or  be  purified  bodily, — apokmscd  tas  amartiaSy  wash  away 
thy  sins,  as  to  the  mind,  by  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  On  this 
I  remark,  L  This  makes  the  pardon  of  sins  to  be  conferred  at  the  time 
of  baptism.  It  is  the  very  error  which  he  reprobates,  p.  42.  If  the  dis- 
tinction is,  that  purification  is  emblematic,  and  pardon  of  sins  real,  then 
the  pardon  of  sins  takes  place  in  baptism.  In  fact,  this  is  what  he  ex- 
pressly says.  He  makes  purify  refer  to  the  body,  and  wcLsh  away  thy 
sins  refer  to  the  mind.  Could  Mr.  B.  more  clear  1}  avow  the  doctrine 
which  he  stigmatises? 

2.  This  makes  the  external  rite  of  baptism  purify  the  body  from  sin, 
while  the  mind  is  purified  not  by  baptism,  but  by  calling  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  If  the  body  is  not  purified  from  sin  by  the  rite,  it  is  not, 
according  to  Mr.  B.,  purified  at  all.  It  is  the  mind  only,  as  distinguished 
from  the  body,  that  is  purified  by  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

3.  This  represents  the  mind  as  purified  at  the  time  of  baptism,  by 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Is  it  not  by  faith  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  that  both  soul  and  body  are  purified  ?  And  does  not  this  take 
place  at  the  moment  when  the  sinner  believes  in  Christ 

4.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was  to  wash  away  his  sins  by  calling  on  the 
lame  of  the  Lord,  but  that  he  was  to  be  baptized,  having  calkd  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Purify  and  wash  are  not  indeed  synonjrmous,  but  they  are  too 
nearly  related  to  be  both  applied  together  with  reference  to  the  same 
thing.  The  one  is  the  genus,  and  the  other  is  a  species  under  it.  Be 
purified,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  would  be  intolerable  English.  Is  not 
washing  contained  in  purifying  ?  What  need  is  there  for  both  the  genus 
and  the  species  ? 

6.  Mr.  B.  has  felt  this  consequence ;  and  to  avoid  it,  he  has  invented 
a  distinction,  not  suggested  by  the  words,  but  inconsistent  both  with 
truth  and  with  the  passage. 

7.  The  emblem  in  baptism  refers  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body, 
though  the  body  only  is  washed ;  and  the  thing  signified  by  the  emblem 
refers  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  soul.  The  body  is  washed  from  sin 
as  well  as  the  mind.  The  distinction,  then,  is  not  between  tlie  baptism 
of  the  body  and  the  washing  of  the  soul. 

8.  **Be  baptised^**  evidenSy  refers  to  the  rite  as  designated  from  ila 
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mode ;  and  **  wash  away  thy  sms^"  to  its  emblematical  meanrag.  Bt^ 
tism  18  the  name  of  the  rite;  the  washing'  away  of  sins  is  ita  emUem- 
atical  import  Sins  are  washed  away  by  ^  blood  of  Christ,  the  moment 
a  person  believes  on  him.  This  is  exhibited  in  emblem  immediately 
after  believing  the  truth,  by  being  immersed  in  water.  Sins  are  emblem- 
atically washed  away  in  baptism,  just  as  ceremonial  sins  were  washed 
away  by  ceremonial  purification.  In  Wke  manner  the  Lord's  supper  re- 
presents that  which  has  already  taken  place,  and  not  that  which  is  done 
during  the  ordinance.  The  blood  was  previously  shed,  the  atonement 
was  made,  and  the  sins  of  the  worthy  partakers  were  remitted.  But  in 
the  ordinance  of  the  supper  all  this  is  exhibited  in  emblem. 

9.  This  phraseology  shows  that  baptism  is  a  washing  or  bathing :  then 
it  cannot  be  a  purification  by  sprinkling  a  few  drc^  of  water.  This  is 
no  washing ;  the  whole  person  was  bathed. 

10.  Yet  though  there  is  a  washing  in  baptism,  the  word  baptism  can- 
not signify  washing,  for  this  would  be  to  say,  **  Be  washed,  and  wash 
away  thy  sins."  Two  words  with  exactly  the  same  meaning  co^ld  not 
be  thus  conjoined.  No  criticism  will  ever  be  able  to  reconcile  this  pai^ 
sage  with  either  washing  or  purifying  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  bt^ 
tism.     It  is  suitable  only  to  its  modal  meaning,  immersian. 

Mr.  B.  thinks  that  1  Pet  iii.  21,  proves  his  view.  The  apostle,  he 
tells  us,  <*  seems  to  think  that,  if  he  left  the  word  haptisma  unguarded, 
he  might  be  taken  to  mean  the  external  purificatioo  of  the  body."  Is 
not  this  reason  of  caution  as  applicable  to  inunersian  as  to  purification? 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  name  or  mode  of  the  ordinance,  it  is  an 
ordinance  of  emblematic  purification,  and  as  such  was  liable  to  perversion. 
Have  not  Baptists  as  much  need  to  caution  ignwance  against  supposiriff 
that  the  external  rite  is  salvation,  as  those  who  make  Uie  word  signify 
purification  ?  The  immersion  is  an  emblematical  washing,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  universal  proneness  to  superstition,  in 
substituting  rites  for  tbe  things  signified  by  them. 

Mr.  B.  seems  to  think  that  the  word  baptism  in  the  passage  does  not 
at  all  refer  to  the  Christian  rite,  but  to  purification  or  atonement  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  This  conceit  is  unworthy  of  notice.  1.  Immerse  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  whatever  the  immersion  may  represent  2.  It 
is  the  appropriated  name  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  the  ordinanc-e  it  must 
refer  here,  whatever  the  word  may  signify.  3.  That  it  refers  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  is  evident  on  the  whole  face  of  the  document.  No 
man  could  deny  this  who  had  not  a  purpose  to  serve.  4.  Mr.  B.  does 
not,  as  he  ought,  show  the  consistency  of  the  meaning  alleged,  with  the 
phraseology  of  the  passage.  6.  The  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  Noah  by  water,  have  the  most  lively  resemblance.  Noah  and 
his  family  were  saved  by  being  buried  in  the  water  of  the  flood ;  and 
after  the  flood  they  emerged  as  rising  from  the  grave.  There  is  no  cor- 
respondence between  purification  and  the  water  of  the  flood.  6.  We  are 
saved  by  baptism,  just  as  Paul  washed  away  his  sins  by  baptism — ^just 
as  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper  is  Christ's  body,  and  the  wine  his 
blood — just  as  the  rock  was  Christ — just  as  the  joint  participation  in 
eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine  in  the  supper,  is  the  communion 
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of  the  \x)dy  of  Christ,  and  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  this  phrasedogy  to  any  who  have  not  some  heresy  to  support  by  per* 
▼ersion. 

The  author  refers  next  to  the  authority  of  Josephus.  I  have  already 
disposed  of  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  with  regard  to  the  baptbm  of 
John :  it  is  completely  in  accordance  with  our  views  of  the  mode  of  the 
ordinance  of  Christ  "  To  denote  baptism,"  says  Mr.  B.,  **  he  uses  the 
word  baptesis,  and  to  denote  its  import  he  states  that  they  are  to  use  it, 
eph  agneia ton  somatos"  &c.  Josephus  does  not  use  baptesis  to  denote 
the  rite  of  baptism,  but  for  the  act  of  baptizing.  To  denote  the  rite,  he 
uses  baptismos.  The  e  baptesis  is  the  immersing — baptismos  is  the  rite 
of  immersion.  And  the  words  of  Josephus,  quoted  by  the  author,  are 
the  import  of  the  rite  as  to  its  nature  or  object,  not  the  import  of  its 
name.  This  manifests  a  great  want  of  discrimination  in  my  opponent 
Except  this  were  the  import  of  the  name  of  the  rite,  it  cannot  serve  him. 

The  import  of  the  rite,  as  given  by  Josephus,  instead  of  serving  my 
opponent,  refutes  him.  If  the  people  came  to  John's  baptism  on  account 
of  purification,  then  baptism  is  the  name  of  the  rite,  and  punfication  is 
its  object  They  came  to  be  immersed  in  order  to  be  purified  by  that 
immersion.     Surely  a  very  child  will  understand  this. 

**  Now  here  I  remark,"  says  my  antagonist,  "  that  there  was  nothing 
to  cause  Josephus  or  any  other  Jew  to  think  of  the  mode,  or  to  attach 
any  importance  to  it."  What  trifling  is  this!  What  necessity  for 
Josephus  to  think  anything  of  the  mode  ?  Does  this  say  that  a  certain 
mode  was  not  employed,  and  that  Josephus  did  not  mention  the  puri- 
fication by  the  name  of  the  mode  employed?  Does  any  one  expect 
Josephus  to  attach  importance  to  the  mode  whatever  it  might  be? 
Does  this  imply  that  Jesus  attached  no  importance  to  the  mode  ?  I 
never  met  so  great  and  so  constant  a  want  of  discrimination.  Suppose 
an  infidel  to  give  an  account  of  the  performance  of  this  rite  by  immer- 
sion, would  he  not  speak  of  it  as  an  immersion  ? 

**  No  idea,"  continues  the  author,  "  of  a  fancied  reference,  in  the  rite, 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  could  bias  his  mind  to  the  sense  immersion.'' 
Was  it  necessary  that  Josephus  should  understand  the  reference  of  the 
mode  of  this  rite  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  order  to  his  knowing  it  to  be 
an  immersion ;  and  in  order  to  his  giving  it  the  modal  appropriated 
name?  I  am  not  sure  that  John  the  Baptist  understood  this.  Did 
Josephus  understand  the  emblem  of  the  burial  of  Christ,  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  figure  of  Jonas  in  the  belly  of  the  whale?  Did  all  men 
know  what  was  the  import  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  who  spoke  of  it 
by  its  appropriated  name ;  and  who  knew  what  was  performed  in  the 
rite?  How  many  people  know  that  the  Baptists  immerse  in  the  per^ 
formance  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  who  do  not  know  that  in  that 
mode  they  have  a  reference  to  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ?    I  am  weary  of  replying  to  childish  trifling. 

**  To  him,  it  is  plain,"  continues  the  author,  **  that  it  meant  nothing 
but  purifying  the  body,"  &c.  It  may  be  very  true  that  the  rite  was 
understood  by  Josephus  to  mc*an  nothinsr  but  purifying  the  body,  with- 
out implying  that  its  name  signified  purification.    As  usual  the  author 
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does  not  distinguish  between  the  name  of  the  rite  and  the  object  of  tha 
rite.  Though  Josephus  might  see  no  emblem  in  the  mode,  does  this 
imply  that  immersion  was  not  its  mode ;  that  it  had  not  its  name  from 
the  mode ;  and  that  Josephus  spoke  not  of  it  by  its  apprq>riated  modal 
name  ?    It  is  sickening  to  be  obliged  to  notice  such  arguments. 

"  Now/'  says  the  writer, ''  although  I  would  not  rely  on  such  placet 
for  proof,  against  a  strong  contrary  probability,  yet  when  L  find  them 
so  perfectly  coincident  with  all  other  facts ;  when  all  shades  of  proba- 
bility so  perfectly  harmonise  and  blend  in'  a  common  result,  I  cannot 
hesitate,  for  I  see  no  good  reason  for  doubt."  Whatever  may  be  sup- 
posed the  probability  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  the  facts  referred  to, 
independently  of  testimony,  the  moment  competent  testimony  gives  its 
evidence,  it  decides  the  matter.  Instead  of  a  probability,  there  is  a 
certainty  that  immersion  was  the  mode,  because  the  word  used  by  the 
historian  signifies  immersion,  and  has  no  other  meaning.  Is  not  tlie 
meaning  of  a  word  testimony  1  The  author  here  admits  the  possibility 
of  immersion  in  each  of  the  cases  referred  to.     What,  then,  should 

;revent  it,  when  it  is  testified  by  a  word  that  has  no  other  meaning! 
^his  is  testimony  against  previous  improbability,  which  in  all  courts 
is  competent  evidence.  That  cannot  be  a  safe  principle,  which,  it  is 
admitted,  may  possibly  fail.  Now  the  author  himself  here  admits  that 
the  principle  on  which  he  interprets  this  word,  will  not  universally  hold 
good. 

Mr.  Beecher  proceeds  on  cm  axiom  that  is  false,  fanatical,  and  sulh 
versive  of  all  revealed  truth,  namely,  that  meaning  is  to  be  assigned  to 
words  in  any  document,  not  from  the  authority  of  the  use  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  ascertained  by  acknowledged  examples  ;  but  from  views  of  pro* 
oability  as  to  the  thing  related,  independently  of  the  testimony  of  the  word. 
He  learns  not  facts  from  history ;  but  he  dictates  to  history.  The  his- 
torian he  will  not  allow  to  use  his  words  in  the  sense  acknowledged  by 
the  language,  because  that  sense  is,  he  thinks,  unsupported  by  the  pre- 
vious probability  of  the  fact 

If  a  word  is  found  to  have  two  meanings,  it  is  lawful  in  every  instance 
of  its  occurrence,  to  bring  their  respective  claims  to  the  test.  But  if  a 
secondary  meaning  is  not  in  proof,  previous  probability  as  to  the  fact  has 
nothing  to  do ;  because  a  thing  previously  improbable  may  be  received 
as  truth,  with  perfect  confidence,  on  sufficient  testimony.  To  allege 
probability  against  the  ascertained  meaning  of  a  word,  is  to  deny  testi- 
mony as  a  source  of  evidence ;  for  the  meaning  of  testimony  must  be 
Known  from  the  words  used.  This  is  a  Neological  canon,  and  is  the 
very  principle  on  which  Neologists  interpret  the  Bible.  It  is  very  im- 
probable, they  say,  that  such  a  thing  was  the  case,  therefore  the  words 
of  the  historian  do  not  mean  this.  It  is  very  improbable,  some  say,  that 
Samson  killed  so  many  people  with  a  jaw-bone  of  an  ass ;  therefore  the 
word  does  not  here  signify  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  but  the  tooth  oj  a 
rock,  which  being  loosely  attached,  was  pulled  down  on  his  enemies  by 
the  hero.  This  canon  would  not  leave  a  miracle  in  the  Bible,  nor  a 
doctrine  in  revelation. 
On  the  same  principle,  should  a  foreigner  read  in  English,  that  t 
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prisoner  was  immersed  in  jail,  on  the  belief  of  the  Gospel,  be  might  saj 
"  as  it  is  improbable  that  there  was  water  for  the  dipping  of  his  person, 
it  is  to  be  concluded  that  immeru  here  signifies  to  puri^  without  refer- 
ence to  mode."  Yet  immerse  does  not  more  decidedly  mean  to  dip^  than 
does  baptizo ;  and  there  is  not  in  all  Mr.  B.'s  examples,  a  higher  proba- 
bility than  this.  Such  previous  probabilities  give  place  to  testimony,  as 
darkness  gives  place  to  light. 

Mr.  B.  alleges  that  *'  it  is  not  a  solitary  fact  on  which  the  argument 
rests."  This  can  mean  no  more,  as  to  the  examples  alleged,  than  that 
there  are  several  instances  of  improbability,  considered  previously  to 
testimony.  But  this  is  not  a  combination  of  evidence.  Each  of  the 
cases  considered  separately  is  nothing ;  all  taken  together,  then,  must  be 
nothing :  it  is  the  addition  or  multiplication  of  ciphers.  The  Columbine 
bridge  will  solve  a  thousand  such  difficulties. 

There  is  no  word,  whose  meaning  is  not  liable  to  the  like  objections, 
as  are  here  alleged  with  respect  to  the  word  in  dispute.  What  word  is 
there,  which  in  the  whole  history  of  its  use,  does  not  sometimes  occur 
in  circumstances,  in  which  the  thing  which  it  attests  is  previously  as 
improbable  as  immersion  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  B.  ?  Yet  this 
never  shakes  our  confidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  word,  when  it 
testifies.  There  are  some  islands  in  which  it  is  very  improbable  that 
horses  would  be  found ;  yet  if  a  traveller  tells  us  that  he  saw  «i  horse,  we 
shall  believe  either  that  he  really  saw  a  horse,  or  that  he  deceives  us. 
We  never  think  of  solving  the  difficulty,  by  alleging  that  horse  here  sig- 
nifies a  leopard. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  name  of  this  ordinance  and 
purification,  the  reason  is  quite  obvious.  That  a  coincidence  and  har- 
mony should  exist  between  a  word  which  is  the  appropriated  name  of 
an  ordinance,  and  the  thing  emblematically  meant  by  the  ordinance,  is 
a  thing  that  can  strike  no  philologist  with  surprise.  This  is  altogether 
necessary,  instead  of  being  a  thing  unexpected.  There  cannot  be  an 
instance  of  a  similar  connexion  without  a  similar  result.  If  baptisma  is 
the  name  of  the  ordinance,  whatever  may  be  supposed  its  meaning ; 
and  if  purification  is  the  emblem  of  the  ordinance,  there  must  be  such 
a  coincidence.  Any  man  of  ordinary  understanding  will  perceive  the 
ground  of  the  connexion,  without  any  recourse  to  identity  of  meaning 
in  the  terms  baptize  and  purify.  Was  not  the  ordinance  of  circum- 
cision so  connected  with  purification  ?  Yet  the  word  circumcise  does  not 
signify  to  purify. 

But  if  all  these  examples  were  admitted  to  imply  this  meaning,  it 
would  not  prove  that  the  rite  of  baptism  is  not  an  immersion.  These 
examples  refer  not  to  baptism.  Even  on  that  supposition  we  should 
fight  the  battle  with  success. 

"  The  argument,"  says  my  antagonist,  "  from  the  usage  of  the  writer* 
of  Alexandrine  Greek,  is  now  at  an  end."  Would  not  any  one  from 
reading  this  conclude  that  he  had  brought  from  these  writers,  examples 
in  which  the  word  is  used  without  reference  to  mode?  But  has  he 
alleged  one  such  t  AH  he  has  done  is  to  allege  that  the  word  is  some- 
times osed,  when,  without  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  word,  im- 
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menion  is  improbable.  Does  this  imply  thai  die  thing  is  improbable^ 
after  the  word  gives  its  testimony?  Have  I  not  exemplified  this  by  an 
instance  from  Colambine  Engli^  ?  He  need  not  go  to  Alexandrine 
Greek  for  such  instances;  they  might  occur  in  the  oldest  Greek  withoat 
affecting  the  question 

Section  X. — Mr.  B.  next  professes  to  find  proof  in  the  Fathera 
Proof  from  the  Fathers  that  hapHzo  signifies  to  purify  !  As  well  might 
he  profess  to  find  in  them  proof  for  the  existence  of  radroads  and  steam- 
coaches.  There  is  no  such  proof;  there  is  not  an  instance  in  all  the 
Fathers  in  which  the  word,  or  any  of  its  derivatives,  are  so  used.  With- 
out exception,  they  use  the  word  always  for  immersion.  Now  a  reader 
not  acquainted  with  the  Fathers,  may  ask  himself,  how  it  is  possible 
that  two  persons  can  give  a  directly  tontradictory  account  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  same  documents.  Without  any  reference  lo  the  veracity  of 
either  of  l^e  combatants,  he  may  say,  the  fact  must  be  so  easily  decided, 
that  it  is  strange  that  any  of  them  should  be  rash  in  his  testimony. 
Let  such  a  reader  attend  a  moment  to  me,  and  I  will  ask  no  learning  in 
him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  decide  between  us :  all  I  demand  is  a 
little  common  sense. 

Well,  how  does  Mr.  B.  bring  out  his  proof t  If  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  prove  that  they  understood  this  word  in  Mr.  B.'s  sense,  must 
not  Mr.  B.  prove  this  by  alleging  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
this  sense  ?  Common  sense,  what  do  you  say  ?  But  Mr.  B.  attempts 
no  such  thing ;  he  does  not  appeal  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  the  Fathers, 
but  to  other  words  applied  by  the  Fathers  to  the  same  ordinance. 

Now  I  do  not  charge  my  opponent  with  dishonesty  in  the  use  of  this 
argument :  I  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  is  the  dupe  of  his 
own  sophistry ;  but  it  is  a  sophistry  childishly  weak.  I  have  already 
disposed  of  this  argument.  It  assumes  as  an  axiom,  that  words  that 
apply  to  the  same  ordinance  are  identical  in  signification.  Every  child 
may  see  that  this  is  not  fact  The  same  ordinance  is  called  by  different 
persons,  the  LorePs  supper,  the  communion,  the  ordinance,  the  sacrament, 
the  eucharist,  6lc,  Does  this  imply  that  each  of  these  words  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  the  term  Lords  supper,  or  that  they  are  identical  in 
meaning  with  each  other  t  Every  one  of  these  words  has  a  meaning  of 
its  own,  while  they  aU  agree  in  designating  the  same  ordinance.  Sap- 
tism  itself  is  by  some  called  christening.  Does  this  imply  that  the  word 
baptism  signifies  christening  ?  I  could  produce  examples  at  will ;  bat 
no  reader  can  need  more.  The  Fathers  called  baptism  regeneration ;  but 
they  never  supposed  that  the  word  baptism  signified  regeneration.  Both 
the  words  referred  to  the  same  ordinance,  but  they  referred  to  it  under 
a  different '  view  of  it  Baptism  was  its  appropriated  name  from  its 
mode :  regeneration  was  its  name  from  its  supposed  effect.  When  I  saj 
William  the  First,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  I  refer  to  the  same  man, 
but  I  do  not  mean  that  the  first  signifies  the  Conqueror.  William  the 
First,  is  the  designation  of  the  man  as  king  of  England — the  Conqueror, 
is  a  designation  of  the  same  man  from  the  way  in  which  he  became 
king.     Even  if  katharizo  itself  had  been  the  a[^ropriated  name  of  the 
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ordinance  of  baptism,  it  would  not  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
word  regeneration.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  words  which  the  Fathers 
employed  to  denote  baptism,  yet  this  did  not  make  it  identical  in  mean^ 
ing*  either  with  baptism  or  with  the  other  words  by  which  they  desig- 
nated this  ordinance.  When  baptism  is  called  jmrifieation  by  the  ancients, 
it  is  considered  as  it  was  supposed  to  purify :  when  it  was  called  regene^ 
ration,  it  was  considered  as  a  new  birth.  Purification  is  baptism  under 
one  view  of  it :  regeneration  is  the  same  ordinance  under  another  view. 
Purification  does  not  signify  new  birth ;  nor  does  new  birth  signify  ptin- 
ficqtion.  A  hundred  words  or  terms  might  be  used  to  denote  the  same 
ordinance,  without  implying  that  any  two  of  them  were  perfectly  iden- 
tical in  meaning.  In  fact,  a  great  multitude  were  actually  employed^ 
while  each  designated  the  same  ordinance  in  its  own  peculiar  manner. 
The  Fathers  employed  a  great  multitude  of  terms  to  designate  baptism ; 
but  they  did  not  make  the  word  biq)tism  designate  the  same  idea  with 
each  or  any  of  these  terms. 

'  What  is  it  to  purify  the  spirit,"  he  asks,  <<  but  to  regenerate  ?"  It  is 
true  that  they  who  are  purified  are  regenerated,  and  they  who  are 
regenerated  are  purified.  Still,  however,  the  terms  have  quite  different 
meanings.  Regeneration  is  a  new  birth :  purification  is  an  effect  of  this. 

I  might  now  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  our  author  gives  us 
such  a  delicious  morsel  of  his  philosophy,  in  accounting  for  the  fact  that 
baptism  came  to  be  considered  as  regeneration,  that  I  am  tempted  to 
take  a  look  at  it  for  a  moment  Nothing  enables  us  with  greater  cer- 
tainty to  estimate  the  powers  of  an  author,  than  his  attempt  at  philosophy. 

*'  Now,"  says  the  writer,  *'  in  a  case  where  analogical  senses  exist,  one 
externa]  and  material,  and  the  other  spiritual,  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  run  into  each  other,  and  terms  applied  to  one  be  applied  to  the 
other.  Thus,  if  baptizo  means  to  purify,  then  there  is  natural  purifica^ 
tion  and  spiritual  purification,  or  regeneration,  and  there  w^ould  be  a 
tendency  to  use  anagennao  to  denote  the  latter  idea,  and  also  to  transfer 
it  to  the  external  rite;  and,  at  first,  it  would  be  so  done  as  merely  to 
be  the  name  of  the  rite,  and  not  to  denote  its  actual  efficacy." 

Upon  this  I  remark :  1. — The  author  here  mistakes  what  he  calls  the 
external  and  material  sense,  for  the  emblematic  sense.  It  is  of  the  enw 
blematic  sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  he 
is  speaking ;  and  not  of  an  external  or  material  sense  as  distinguished 
from  a  spiritual  sense.  Purification,  for  instance,  first  applied  to  exter- 
nal things,  and  aflerwards  by  analogy  was  transferred  to  the  mind.  But 
It  is  not  of  external,  or  material,  or  natural  purification,  as  distinguished 
firom  spiritual  purification,  he  is  speaking ;  but  of  emblematic  purifica- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  the  purification  of  the  soul  and  body  from 
sin.  Every  external,  or  material,  or  natural  purification,  is  not  the  puri* 
fication  of  which  he  is  speaking,  namely,  baptism.  It  is  only  when  the 
purification  is  emblematic,  that  it  is  the  purification  of  which  he  speaks. 
The  relation,  then,  which  subsists  between  what  he  calls  the  external  or 
material  sense,  and  the  spiritual  sense,  is  not  the  same  with  the  relation 
that  subsists  between  the  emblematic  sense  and  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.     Purification  applies  as  properly  to  mind  as  to  matter,  and 
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designates  neither  of  them  separately,  but  includes  both  of  them.  To 
apply  to  either  of  them  separately,  the  word  has  not  to  give  up  its  mean- 
ing, or  to  run  into  a  different  meaning. 

2.  The  running  of  two  senses  into  each  other  is  philological  transub- 
stantiation.  Two  senses  cannot  run  into  each  other,  nor  can  one  sense 
run  into  another  sense.  This  language  is  paradoxical.  Not  only  does 
the  wh^e  swallow  Jonah,  but  Jonah  at  tne  same  time  swallows  the 
whale.  Whatever  change  may  take  place  in  the  application  of  words, 
one  sense  cannot  become  another:  thb  would  imply  that  a  thing  is 
different  from  itself. 

3.  The  author  here  supposes  that  purification  in  baptism  is  natural 
purification.  But  is  the  design  of  baptism  to  wash  away  the  filth  of  the 
flesh?    Is  not  the  purification  of  baptism  an  •emblematic  purification  ? 

4.  He  tells  u^  that  on  the  supposition  that  baptizo  signifies  to  purify, 
with  reference  to  both  material  and  spiritual  purification,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  use  the  word  anagennao  to  denote  the  latter  idea. 
What  is  the  latter  idea?  Is  it  not  spiritual  purification,  or  regenera- 
tion ?  What  is  this  but  to  say,  that,  on  a  certain  condition,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  use  a  word  in  its  own  sense?  There  is  a  tendency  to  use 
the  word  regeneration  for  regeneration ;  and  a  tendency  to  use  a  word 
that  signifies  spiritual  purification  for  spiritual  purification.  A  wonder- 
ful tendency  indeed  I  Does  not  the  author  himself  explain  regeneration 
as  signifying  spiritual  purification  ?  He  must  be  a  hardy  sceptic  who 
will  deny  this. 

5.  He  tells  us  here,  that  if  haptizo  signifies  to  purify,  with  reference 
to  both  natural  and  spiritual  purification,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
transfer  the  yrot A  anagennao  to  the  external  »ite.  Now  would  not  this  ten- 
dency be  the  same,  on  the  supposition  that  the  purification  was  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  rite,  as  if  it  were  found  in  the  name  of  the  rite  ? 

6.  If  baptizo  signifies  both  natural  and  spiritual  purification,  and 
anagennao  signifies  only  the  latter,  what  tendency  is  there  to  transfer 
anagennao  to  a  rite  designated  by  baptizo^  in  that  part  of  its  significa- 
tion which  anagennao  does  not  possess;  abandoning  that  part  of  the 
meaning  of  baptizo  which  it  does  possess?  Surely  if  from  the  partial 
agreement  of  baptizo  and  anagennao ^  the  latter  is  transferred  to  a  rite 
designated  by  the  former,  it  must  be  in  that  part  of  their  meaning  in 
which  they  agree—not  in  a  meaning  in  which  they  differ.  This  is  a  very 
perverse  and  capricious  tendency.  Can  the  author  illustrate  this  ten- 
dency ?     He  affirms  it,  but  does  not  show  it 

7.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  first  application  of  anagennao  to  baptism,  it 
would  be  as  the  name  of  the  rite  without  reference  to  its  effect.  This 
is  absurd  and  self-evidently  false.  How  does  anagennao  come  to  be 
applied  to  the  rite  of  baptism  7  Is  it  not,  even  on  the  author's  theory, 
because  it  agrees  with  baptizo  in  a  part  of  its  meaning  ?  If  then  it  is 
applied  to  the  rite,  from  its  agreement  with  the  appropriated  name  of 
the  rite  in  a  part  of  its  meaning,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  rite  in  that 
part  of  its  meaning  in  which  it  agrees  vtiih  baptizo^  and  not  in  that  part 
of  the  meaning  of  baptizo  with  which  it  has  nothing  common.  No 
axiom  is  more  clear  than  this. 
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8.  'Of  all  the  terms  by  which  the  Fathers  designated  baptism,  there  is 
Dot  one  of  them  conferred  on  it  on  the  principle  supposed  by  the  author. 
Even  katharisvMs  is  not  given  to  this  ordinance  on  the  principle  of  the 
connexion  between  analogical  meanings;  but  as  the  nature  of  the  rite  is 
supposed  to  be  a  purification.  The  various  names  are  conferred  on  it, 
not  from  their  relation  to  the  word  haptizo^  the  appropriated  name  of 
the  ordinance,  but  from  the  supposed  nature  of  the  ordinance.  Any  . 
child  may  understand  this.  It  is  called  initiation^  for  instance.  Has 
initiation  any  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptizo  ?  It  is  called 
iilumimaiion.  Has  the  word  illumination  any  relation  to  the  woxAluqftizo, 
whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  baptizo  ?  The  author's  philosophy  is 
false,  absurdly  and  extravagantly  false.  He  gives  ns  eight  lines  of  phi- 
losophy. I  will  give  a  premium  to  any  one  who  will  produce  me  a 
greater  quantity  of  absurdity  in  the  same  compass,  under  the  appearance 
of  wisdom.  The  only  merit  this  nonsense  can  claim,  is  that  it  is  original 
nonsense.  No  one  these  seventeen  hundred  years  has  ever  thought  of 
accounting  for  the  opinion  that  baptism  is  regeneration,  on  the  principle 
of  President  Beecher.  It  grieves  me  to  be  obliged  to  write  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  it.  Half-learned  people  will  think  that  this 
account  of  the  phenomenon  is  an  unparalleled  effort  of  philosophy;  and 
thousands  will  rely  on  it  who  cannot  pretend  to  fathom  it  They  will 
conclude  either  that  he  is  right,  or  that  the  subject  is  so  deeply  involved 
m  obscurity,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  bring  the  truth  to  light.  I 
cannot  avoid  showing  that  there  is  neither  learning  nor  logic  in  the 
attempt  to  unsettle  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question. 

But  the  source  from  which  baptismal  regeneration  spring  is  not  left 
to  philosophical  investigation.  The  ground  on  which  the  Fathers  con- 
sidered baptism  to  be  the  means  of  regeneration,  and  to  be  essential  to 
salvation,  is  clearly  attested  by  themselves.  The  very  passage  which 
Mr.  B.  quotes  from  Justin  Martyr  fully  explains  this :  it  was  their  view 
of  John  iii.  3.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  dedication  of  Christians  to 
God,  Justin  Martyr  tells  us,  that  after  a  certain  process,  the  candidates 
were  led  by  the  Christians  to  a  place  where  there  was  water,  and  were 
regenerated  as  they  themselves  had  been  regenerated.  Here  I  observe 
that  President  Beecher  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  dnagennao  here 
describes  the  rite.  It  does  not  describe  the  rite ;  but  tells  us  what  ia 
effected  by  the  rite :  the  persons  baptized  were  regenerated  by  baptism. 
Justin  then  tells  us  the  reason  why  he  says  they  were  regenerated  by 
baptism.  "  For,"  says  he,  « they  are  washed  or  bathed  in  the  water,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c.  Does  not  this  imply  that  the  washing 
was  the  baptism ;  and  that  by  that  washing  they  were  regenerated  ?  It 
is  because  they  were  so  washed,  that  he  considers  them  to  have  been 
born  again.  Regeneration  is  not  here  considered  as  the  name  of  thit 
ordinance,  nor  as  synonymous  with  its  name ;  but  as  an  effect  of  the 
lite,  which  consists  in  a  certain  washing. 

Justin  Martyr  next  expressly  refers  to  John  iii.  3,  as  their  authority 

for  considering  that  regeneration  was  effected  by  baptism.     He  then 

referti  to  Isaiah  i.  10,  to  prove  the  same  thing.     Justin  subjoins  an 

account  which  he  aUeges  they  had  from  the  apoMles,  of  the  necessity  of 
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.thia  fecood  birth,  by  t  coDtrut  of  it  with  the  fint  Inrth;  and  in  this 
he  expressly  asserts,  that  they  obtained  remission  of  former  sins  *'  in  the 
water."    Here  is  a  foundation  for  all  the  towers  of  Babylcm. 

Now  if  President  Beecher  had  this  dooument  before  him,  as  his  qno- 
tation  leads  us  to  believe,  how  could  he  give  such  a  philosophical  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  belief  of  baptismal  regeneration !  How  could  he 
doubt  thar  baptism  was  understood  by  the  Fathers  to  be  a  washing  of 
the  whole  body  1  Is  it  not  described  as  a  washing  of  the  person  t  On 
what  account  are  candidates  led  to  places  where  there  was  water?  Are 
not  baptized  persons  considered  as  having  their  former  sins  remitted  m 
the  water?  What  b  the  hardihood  of  men  who  can  jHresume  to  aDege 
the  Fathers  on  the  other  side ! 

I  may  observe  also  that  the  editor  of  Justin,  in  a  note,  refers  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  says,  that  "  the  same  thing  is  often  called 
gifi,  and  illumination^  and  initiation,  and  bathing.  Bathing,  because 
through  it  we  are  cleansed  from  ovqr  sins ;  iUummation,  because  through 
it  that  holy  light  which  is  salvation  is  beheld,"  &c.  Justin  himself  says 
that  this  washing  is  called  illumination,  because  the  minds  of  those  who 
learn  these  things  are  enlightened.  Is  it  not  obvious  to  a  child  that  every 
one  of  these  names  is  given  to  the  rite  on  a  different  sround?  Not  one 
of  these  is  given  as  a  synonyme  of  bnqittismos.  It  is  washing  for  one 
reason,  it  is  illumination  for  another,  and  initiation  for  another.  Even 
in  this  very  passage,  Justin  commences  by  referring  to  baptism  as  a 
dedication.     See  Justin  Martyr,  p.  89,  Thirlby's  Ed. 

It  is  strange  to  astonishment  that  President  Beecher  did  not  perceive 
that  each  of  the  words  applied  by  the  Fathers  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  has 
the  same  right  to  force  its  meaning  on  the  word  baptism,  as  the  word 
purification  has,  fiom  the  fact  of  this  application.  If  any  one  chooses  to 
adopt  the  theory  that  the  word  baptism  signifies  illumination,  or  tittVio- 
tian,  or  dedication,  6lc.  6lc.  ;  may  he  not  allege  that  the  Fathers  called 
baptism  by  this  name?  The  answer  to  all  is,  the  Fathers  did  call  bap- 
tism by  all  these  names ;  but  they  did  not  make  the  word  baptism  signify 
any  of  them.  It  was  baptism  from  its  mode :  it  was  each  of  all  those 
other  things  from  its  nature.  He  who  cannot  perceive  this,  is  not  fit 
for  the  discussion  of  a  deep  philological  question. 

**  This  view,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  explains  not  only  the  early  prevalence  of 
the  idea  of  baptismal  regeneration,  but  also  the  other  extreme,  the  entire 
denial  of  water  baptism."  There  is  no  philosophy  in  this  observation. 
Will  a  rite  be  more  likely  to  be  perverted  from  its  name,  than  it  will  be 
from  its  nature  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  whatever  may  be  the  meaning 
of  its  name,  if  it  implies  purification  in  its  nature,  or  import,  the  sup- 
posed tendency  will  be  the  same !  And  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
argument,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  name,  or  even  the  import 
of  the  rite,  when  it  is  grossly  perverted,  there  will  be  the  same  tendency 
for  one  extreme  to  produce  another.  Some  in  flying  from  the  perver* 
sion  of*  the  ordinance,  will  relieve  themselves  by  denying  the  ordinance 
altogether.  Whether  the  name  of  the  rite  signifies  immersion,  or  f>our« 
ing,  or  sprinkling,  or  purification,  or  initiation,  or  dedication,  &c.  &c., 
if  purification  is  implied  in  its  nature,  there  will  be  the  same  tendency  to 
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fMrrerl  it ;  and  when  the  peirersion  is  percei?ed,  there  will  be  the  atine 
landeocy  to  get  rid  of  the  perversion,  by  freeing  themselves  from  the  rite. 
"  Besides  this  general  reasoning  from  well-known  facts/'  says  Mr.  B^ 
**  there  is  also  philological  proof  that  the  word  was  often  used  by  the 
Fathers  in  the  sense  kaikarizo" 

1.  Now  how  does  he  prove  this.  I  am  fond  of  philological  proo£ 
His  first  philological  proof  that  the  Fathers  often  used  the  wbrd  in  the 
sense  of  purify,  is  taken  from  the  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  already  coi^ 
sidered ;  in  which  he  refers  to  baptism  by  the  phrase  loidron  poiauntaig 
**  they  wash  or  purify  them ;"  that  is,  there  is  proof  that  the  word  is  here 
used  in  a  certain  sense,  when  the  word  is  not  here  used  at  all  1 

2.  He  here  assumes  that  wash  and  purify  are  the  same.  They  are 
not  the  same ;  and  they  are  distinguished  in  the  very  passage  quoted  from 
Justin  Martyr.  The  words  which  he  cites  from  Isaiah  are  lausasihe, 
kaiharoi  genesthe,  **  wash  ye,  make  you  clean."  Washing  is  the  action 
performed — ^purification  is  the  effect  of  this  action.  Will  President 
Beecher  never  learn  to  distinguish  things  that  differ  ?  Even  if  the  word 
baptism  signified  washing,  this  would  not  make  it  signify  purification  in 
general.     Even  this,  instead  of  proving,  would  overturn  Mr.  B.'s  theory. 

3.  The  phrase  loutron  poiowUai  in  Justin  Martyr,  as  I  have  already 
showed,  does  not  designate  regeneration,  but  the  action  by  which  rege- 
neration was  supposed  to  be  effected,  or  as  President  Beecher  himself 
here  says,  "  the  mode  of  regeneration." 

4.  Baptism  is  a  washing,  and  is  so  called  by  the  Scriptures  as  well  as 
bv  the  Fathers ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  word  baptism  signifies 
washing.  I  think  by  this  time  I  must  have  made  this  distinction  dear  to 
my  opponent 

5.  This  phrase  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  immersion,  but  im- 
merse is  the  only  thing  that  will  explain  it  A  purification  performed  bj 
sprinkling  or  pouring  a  few  drops  of  water,  would  not  be  a  loutron. 

Mr.  B.'s  second  argument  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  used  the  word  as 
signifying  purification,  is,  that  Chrysostom  says,  that  Christ  "  calls  his 
cross  and  death  a  cup  and  baptism ;  a  cup,  because  he  readily  drank  it; 
baptism,  because  by  it  he  purified  the  world."  But  is  it  not  obvious 
that  Chrysostom  refers  not  to  the  name  of  the  rite,  but  to  the  rite  itself 
in  its  import?  Whatever  may  be  supposed  the  meaning  of  the  name 
of  this  rite,  it  is  in  its  nature  a  rite  of  purification.  The  meaning  of 
Chrysostom  is  perfectly  the  same,  whatever  may  be  supposed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  baptism.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  idea  of 
purification  be  found  in  the  name,  or  in  the  nature,  of  the  ordinance. 
Shall  I  never  be  able  to  force  this  into  the  mind  of  my  antagonist?  If 
he  would  allow  himself  to  perceive  this  distinction,  he  would  be  delivered 
from  much  false  reasoning.  I  will  then  try  to  make  the  thing  plain  to 
every  child.  When  it  is  said  that  '*  Christ  oiur  passover  is  sacrificed  for 
Bs,"  it  is  implied  that  the  passover  was  a  sacrifice.  But  does  this  imply 
that  the  word  passover  signifies  sacrifice  7  The  phrase  circumcision  in 
kaart,  signifying  purity  of  mind,  implies  that  circumcision  denoted  puri^. 
B«t  does  this  imply  that  the  term  circumcision  means  purity  t  WDl 
Mr.  B.  need  another  lesson  f 
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But  there  mast  be  in  my  antagonist  a  most  astonishing  want  of  pflp- 
spieacity,  else  he  would  have  perceived  that  he  was  making  a  snare  for 
his  own  feet,  out  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  escape.  If  the  calling 
of  Christ's  cross  and  death  a  baptism,  because  it  purifies,  implies  that 
the  word  baptism  signifies  purification,  then,  for  the  same  reason,  does 
not  the  calling  of  his  cross  and  death  a  cup,  because  he  readily  drank  it, 
imply  that  the  word  cup  signifies  drinking  7  Try  now,  Mr.  President, 
to  escape  out  of  this  snare.  Is  it  not  obvious  to  every  man  of  common 
sense,  that  Chrysostom  refers  to  baptism  in  its  import  or  nature,  and  not 
to  its  name?  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  that  signifies  either  purifi* 
cation  or  drinking.  The  same  answer  serves  for  the  quotations  from 
Theophylact,  and  for  all  others  o^  a  similar  kind.  The  purification  is 
in  the  nature,  not  in  the  name  of  the  rite. 

Mr.  B.'s  third  argument  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  used  the  word  as 
signifying  purification,  is  that  they  "sometimes,  in  describing  the  rite, 
use  purify  alone ;"  that  is,  a  great  number  of  passages  in  which  the 
Fathers  did  not  use  the  word  at  all,  prove  that  they  used  it  in  a  certain 
sense !  This  fact  proves  that  the  Fathers  used  purify  in  reference  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  not  that  they  used  the  word  baptism  as  signifying 
purification.  I  have  already  fully  explained  the  principle  on  which  this 
word  and  all  the  other  names  were  given  to  this  ordinance.  None  of 
them  are  of  the  same  meaning  with  the  word  baptism. 

Mr.  B.  seems  quite  aware  that  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  for  the 
use  of  this  word  is  against  him ;  and  endeavours  to  escape  from  this 
argument.  ''  It  would  be  of  no  use  here,"  says  he,  "  to  say  that  the 
Fathers  did  iir  fact  immerse ;  this  could  not  decide  that  purify  was  not 
the  sense." 

1.  If  the  Fathers  immersed,  it  proves  that  thej  considered  immersion 
as  the  proper  mode  of  the  ordinance. 

2.  The  authority  of  the  Fathers  on  this  question  is  not  their  practice, 
but  their  use  of  the  word.  They  not  only  immersed  in  baptism,  but  they 
use  the  word  always  for  immersion.  They  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
language  which  they  spoke.  On  their  practice  I  should  not  have  the  least 
reliance  on  any  question. 

3.  If  there  is  a  single  instance  of  immersion,  it  is  evidence  of  a  con- 
viction of  its  necessity.  Would  any  one  go  to  a  river  to  plunge,  if  he 
could  be  sprinkled  in  a  parlour? 

4.  Why  does  Mr.  B.  doubt  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Fathers,  when 
Justin  Martjr  shows  him  what  was  the  usual  practice? 

'''And  even  if  it  could  be  shown,"  adds  the  author,  "that  some  of  them 
use  the  word  haptizo  to  denote  the  act  of  immersion  in  baptism,  it  would 
avail  nothing ;  it  would  only  prove  inconsistent  usage." 

1.  "  Could  it  be  shown  that  some  of  the  Fathers  used  haptizo  for  the 
act  of  immersion  in  baptism !"  Might  he  not  as  well  say,  could  it  be 
shown  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon-day?  Can  the  man  who  will  not 
concede  this,  be  in  earnest  in  the  search  of  truth  ?  Can  any  man  who 
has  read  the  Fathers  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  of 
them  use  this  word  in  this  sense  ?  No  fact  in  history  can  be  better 
ascertained.     Most  of  the  best  established  facts  on  record  have  not  « 
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dear  evidence.  If  the  words  in  which  they  are  recorded  were  to  be 
interpreted  on  Mr.  B.'s  principles,  not  a  fact  of  them  could  remain  in 
evidence. 

2.  This  assumes  that  the  author  has  proved  a  contrary  practice.  Bat 
he  has  not  proved  this  in  a  single  instance. 

3.  If  it  is  admitted  that  some  of  the  Fathers  used  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  immersion,  a]]  the  arguments  alleged  by  Mr.  B.  will  be  quashed. 
They  can  prove  nothing  against  an  admitted  fact. 

4.  If  I  can  explain  all  his  alleged  facts  in  accordance  with  my  sense 
of  the  word,  and  if  it  is  admitted  that  some  of  the  Fathers  use  the  word 
in  this  sense,  is  it  likely  that  his  sense  of  the  word  is  the  just  one,  when 
it  makes  the  Fathers  inconsistent  with  one  another  and  themselves  in  the 
use  of  a  common  word  ? 

5.  Inconsistent  usage  can  never  be  fairly  alleged,  if  any  way  of  re- 
conciliation is  possible.  Only  on  this  principle  could  the  Scripture  itself 
be  freed  from  the  charge  of  contradiction;  and  I  have  shown  the 
reconciliation. 

6.  Inconsistent  usage  cannot  be  charged  till  each  of  the  alleged 
meanings  is  in  full  proof  Our  meaning  is  in  proof  that  candour  can 
never  question :  the  other  meaning  is  not  in  proof 

7.  Is  it  on  the  authority  of  such  arguments  as  are  produced  by  Mr. 
B.  that  we  are  to  charge  inconsistency  of  usage  with  respect  to  a  com- 
mon word,  on  writers  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  ordinance  from  the  same  sources? 

8.  Were  we  for  the  sake  of  argument  to  admit  that  the  word  had  a 
secondary  meaning,  and  were  we  to  indulge  Mr.  B.  in  supposing  that  it 
was  in  that  signification  applied  to  designate  the  ordinance  of  Christ, 
this  would  not  produce  an  inconsistency  of  usage  in  the  use  of  the  word 
with  respect  to  that  ordinance.  The  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the 
apostles  must  have  been  known  most  assuredly  to  all  that  either  heard 
them,  or  read  their  writings.  To  suppose  that  persons  who  spoke  the 
Greek  language  might  understand  their  words  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  which  they  used  them,  would  be  to  charge  the  Scripture  as  not 
being  a  revelation.  Whatever  was  the  sense  in  which  the  apostles  used 
the  word,  must  have  been  known  to  all  who  heard  them  or  read  their 
writings.     To  talk  of  "  two  currents"  is  to  speak  without  thinking. 

9.  Can  any  other  such  inconsistency  of  usage  be  found  ?  The  cause 
that  produced  this  inconsistency  must  have  produced  many  others. 

10.  This  Alexandrine  Greek  is  a  perjured  witness.  When  It  is  brought 
into  court  by  the  sprinklers,  it  most  solemnly  swears  that  the  word  re- 
ceived a  secondary  meaning  of  sprinkling  or  pouring,  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  applied  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  When  it  has  been  tampered  with  by 
Mr.  B.,  it  as  solemnly  on  oath  renounces  such  a  meaning ;  and  deposes 
that  its  true  secondary  meaning  in  this  ordinance  is  purify.  May  it  not 
with  equal  propriety  be  brought  into  court  by  initiate^  dedicate,  ilbtnd- 
note,  and  by  every  one  of  all  the  numerous  claimants?  What  is  it  that 
this  witness  ever  refused  to  swear,  when  solicited  by  a  sufficient  tempta- 
tion t  If  President  Beecher  should  turn  into  Greek  letters,  a  document 
'n  any  of  the  languages  of  the  Indian  tribes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
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witness  would  swetr  in  an  Elnglish  court  that  it  b  good  Alezandriiie 
Oreek« 

11.  Where  is  this  Alexandrine  Greek  to  be  found?  If  it  exists  at 
(all»  must  it  not  be  in  the  Septuagint?  Yet  no  such  usage  prevails 
in  that  translation.  The  word  is  used  here,  and  by  the  other  Jewish 
writers,  perfectly  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  by  classical  Greeks. 
The  case  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  presents  this  fact  in  the  strongest 
light.  Instead  of  baptizo  having  the  sense  of  katkwrizo^  it  took  seven 
kaptizM  to  make  one  katharizo.  And  even  a  child  may  here  see  that 
the  washing  and  the  cleansing  are  different  ideas.  "  Wash  in  Jordan 
seven  times,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean."  Washing  is  the  means  of  effisci- 
ing  the  purification. 

12.  If  baptizo  signified  purify  in  Alexandrine  Greek,  why  is  it  that 
in  all  the  numerous  passages  in  which  purification  is  spoken  of,  this 
word  is  not  once  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  word  in  its  primary  sense  signifying  to  dip, 
should,  from  its  constant  application  to  the  rights  of  purification  among 
the  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  language,  come  to  signify  to  purify;  yet 
in  all  the  translations  used  by  those  Hellenistic  Jews,  the  word  should 
never  occur  in  that  sense,  when  speaking  of  their  different  purifications? 
I  confidently  affirm  that  this  observation  must  appear  convincing  to 
every  one  who  is  capable  of  weighing  it  Is  it  possible  that  a  word  could 
get  a  secondary  meaning,  from  being  so  constantly  applied  to  certain 
rites,  when,  in  speaking  of  these  rites,  it  is  never  used  in  that  sense? 
Now  let  any  one  who  knows  only  so  much  Greek  as  to  enable  him  to 
trace  the  two  words  baptizo  and  katharizo  in  a  Greek  concordance  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  I  pledge  myself  that,  if  he  has  a  spark  of  can- 
dour or  honesty,  he  will  be  convinced. 

Nay,  I  will  make  the  matter  plain  even  to  the  most  unlearned.  Let 
them  take  an  English  concordance,  and  trace  the  word  purify ;  and  when 
they  are  assured,  on  sufficient  testimony,  that  baptizo  is  not  used  in  any 
of  the  places,  will  they  ask  any  other  evidence  that  baptizo  did  not,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Greek  translators,  signify  to  purify  ?  The  *'  English- 
man's Greek  Concordance"  will  show  this  at  a  glance. 

13.  Even  the  Jews  who  lived  in  countries  where  the  Greek  language 
was  spoken,  would  use  their  own  language  in  their  worship.  There 
could  be  no  ground  for  their  giving  a  Greek  word  a  secondary  meaning, 
from  their  frequent  use  of  it  in  religious  matters.  There  b  no  philo- 
sophy in  thb  philology.  ^ 

14.  If  a  secoiidary  meaning  was  likely  to  be  given  to  this  word  from 
its  frequent  application  to  purifying  rites,  would  not  this  principle  opo 
rate  more  powerfully  on  the  HelH-ew  word  which  was  always  used  for 
immersion  by  the  Jews?  Yet  the  Hebrew  word  that  signifies  to  dip, 
never  obtained  the  secondary  meaning  of  purify. 

15.  If  frequent  application  of  a  modal  word  to  rites  of  purification, 
would  confer  a  secondary  meaning,  raniizo  would  have  been  more  likely 
than  baptiw  to  receive  the  meaning  of  purify.  It  b  more  frequently 
applied  to  purifying  rites  than  the  other. 

16.  Baptizo  b  by  no  writer,  either  with  respect  to  things  sacred  or 
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civil,  ever  applied  to  any  object  but  such  as  may  be  immersed  To 
things  palpably  too  great  for  immersion  it  was  never  applied.  To  the 
purification  of  a  house,  of  the  city  Jerusalem,  of  the  temple,  it  is  applied 
by  no  writer.  Now,  if  it  signified  purification  as  definitely  as  katharizo 
itself,  how  is  it  that  it  is  never  used  to  designate  the  purification  of  any 
object  too  large  to  be  immersed  ?  If  it  signified  purification ^  we  should 
certainly,  on  some  occasion,  find  it  applied  to  the  largest  objects  thai 
were  purified,  as  well  as  the  smallest. 

17.  Had  it  been  intended  that  the  word  to  be  appropriated  to  desig- 
nate this  rite  should  signify  purification^  katharismos  itself  would,  with- 
out doubt,  have  been  the  word.  This  suited  in  every  respect  Why, 
then,  should  another  word  be  employed,  which  certainly  was  not  so 
suitable  for  the  supposed  purpose  ?  What  should  prevent  katharismos  7 
What  should  give  the  preference  to  baptisma  7  Was  baptisma  employed 
in  order  to  create  confusion  ? 

18.  Though  the  rite  of  baptism  is  an  emblematical  purification,  yet 
purification  is  not  the  only  thing  represented  by  the  emblem.  The 
communion  of  the  believer  with  Christ  in  his  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection, and  his  salvation  by  that  union,  and  only  by  that  union,  is  also 
represented.  Katharismos^  then,  was  not  suitable  as  the  appropriated 
name  of  the  ordinance. 

19.  Is  there  any  Scripture  rite  in  which  the  way  in  which  the  things 
appointed  are  to  be  used,  is  not  also  appointed  ?  Now,  according  to 
Mr.  B.  there  is  no  specific  way  appointed  for  the  performance  of  this 
rite.  We  may  plunge  the  person  once,  or  three  times ;  we  may  pour 
water  all  over  him,  or  pour  a  little  on  any  part  of  him ;  we  may  sprinkle 
him  all  over,  or  ^rinkle  a  few  drops  on  any  part  of  him ;  we  may  rub  a 
little  water  on  any  part  of  him  with  our  finger,  as  in  the  eucharist  the 
ancients  rubbed  the  child's  lips,  or  we  may  rub  him  all  over.  Any 
application  of  water,  according  to  Mr.  B.,  will  be  equally  sufficient  for 
this  ordinance.  Can  sobriety  of  mind  receive  this  doctrine  ?  Could 
sobriety  of  judgment  have  suggested  it? 

I  have  now  examined  Mr.  B.'s  arguments,  and  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  evidence  that  the  word  baptism  signifies  purification,  1  have  met 
every  thing  that  has  even  a  shadow  of  plausibility ;  and  completely  dis- 
sected my  antagonist.  Am  I  not  now  entitled  to  send  purify  to  the 
museum  as  a  btsus  natura,  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  its  brother  pop  7 

Section  XI. — Facts  which  disprove  Mb.  Beecheb's  Theort.- 
Having  fully  refuted  every  argument  presented  by  Mr.  ^eecher,  I  shall 
now,  as  briefly  as  poseiUe,  state  a  number  of  facta  which  dispute  his  theory. 

PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE  WHICH  EXPLAIN  BAPTISM  AS  AN  IMMERSION. 

Not  only  do  occurrences  of  the  word  in  questicm  prove  that  it  si^ifios 
immersion  and  not  purification ^  but  the  Scriptures  themselves  exfSain  it 
as  an  immersion.  No  candid  mind  can  read  these  passages  without 
being  impressed  with  this  conviction. 

Rom.  vi.  4,  for  instance,  must  bring  conviction  to  every  mind  not 
•hut  against  evidence.  All  attempts  to  explain  it  otherwise  are  unnatural. 
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forced,  and  perfectly  unsuccessful.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect 
to  Co],  ii.  12.  The  apostle  in  these  passages  reasons  on  immersion  as 
the  mode  of  this  ordinance,  and  draws  conclusions  from  its  import 

Is  not  this  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  bringing  the  truth  of  criticism 
to  the  test?  The  phraseology  of  1  Peter  iii.  21,  gives  the  same  testi- 
mony Baptism  is  explained  here  in  a  way  that  will  coincide  with  no 
Tiew  of  this  ordinance,  but  that  of  immersion. 

PASSAOEfl  WHICH  IMPLY  THAT  IlfMERSION  WAS  THE  MODE  OF  BAPTISM. 

Baptism  is  not  only  explained  by  Scripture  as  immersion,  but  many 
passages  imply  that  this  was  its  mode.  Of  this  kind  are  the  passages 
which  represent  the  persons  as  going  to  the  water,  being  baptized  in 
the  water,  and  after  baptism  coming  up  out  of  the  water.  Could  mad- 
nesb  itself  allege  any  other  reason  for  this,  than  that  baptism  was  an 
immersion  of  the  body  ?  Even  if  it  should  be  supposed  a  washing  of 
the  body  without  reference  to  mode,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  purify.  It 
could  not  mean  purification  in  general,  or  purification  by  a  few  drops 
of  water,  if  the  whole  person  must  be  washed.  It  must  be  a  purifica- 
tion by  washing  the  whole  body. 

The  reason  alleged  for  John's  baptizing  in  Enon,  John  iii.  23,  implies 
that  baptism  was  immersion.  Had  any  mode  of  purification  by  water 
been  sufficient,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  many  waters,  or 
much  water. 

Christ  refers  to  his  death  as  a  baptism  in  a  figurative  sense ;  but  if 
ine  word  in  a  figurative  sense  signifies  afflictions,  the  literal  sense  can- 
not be  anything  but  immersion.  Neither  purify,  nor  sprinkle,  nor  any 
other  supposed  meaning,  will  admit  the  figurative  meaning,  of  afflictions, 
or  calamities.  This  is  the  figure  also  by  which  the  calamities  of  the 
Saviour  are  figuratively  designated  in  the  Psalms.  He  is  represented 
as  overwhelmed  with  great  waters. 

PASSAGES  WHICH  ALLUDE  TO  BAPTISM  AS  AN  IMMERSION. 

There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  allude  to  baptism  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  immerse  was  its  mode.  Of  this  kind  is  John  iiL 
5,  a  passage  the  misunderstanding  of  which  has  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
grossest  superstitions  of  nominal  Christianity.  To  be  bom  of  water 
most  evidently  implies,  that  water  is  the  womb  out  of  which  the  person 
who  is  born  proceeds.  That  this  is  the  reference  of  the  figure,  whatever 
may  be  supposed  to  be  its  meaning,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  by 
any  reflecting  mind.  Here  the  figure  must  signify  the  washiiw  of  the 
believer  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  figuratively  represented  by  the 
water  in  baptism.  This  our  Lord  stated  in  a  figurative  manner,  as  he 
did  other  things,  which  were  more  clearly  to  be  exhibited  in  the  teach 
ing  of  his  apostles.  Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  washes  away  the  sins  of  the  believer  ? 

Many  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  question  are  unwilling  to  allow  any 
allusion  to  baptism  here,  in  order  to  avoid  the  supposed  consequence, 
that  it  would  imply  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  candour  cannot  deny  that  there  is  an  allusion  to 
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baptism ;  and  I  wilJ  never,  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  refuse  to  admit 
anything  that  appears  to  be  in  evidence.  But  no  such  consequences  can 
flow  from  this  admission.  In  whatever  way  its  reference  fnay  be  ex- 
plained, it  cannot  possibly  imply  that  baptism  is  essential  to  salvation. 
Were  this  the  case,  then  it  would  not  always  be  necessarily  true  that 
faith  is  salvation.  Were  this  true,  it  would  imply  that  an  external  work 
performed  by  man  is  necessary  to  salvation.  I  need  not  state  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  absurdity  that  would  flow  from  this  doctrine. 
Whatever  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  this  cannot  be  true ;  it  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  current  of  Scripture  One  fact  will  by  example  prove  that 
baptism  is  not  necessary  to  salvation :  the  thief  who  believed  on  the 
cross  was  saved  without  baptism.  This  single  fact  will  for  ever  forbid 
such  a  meaning  to  be  taken  out  of  this  passage. 

Having,  then,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  ascertained  from  Scrip- 
ture that  baptism  cannot  be  essential  to  salvation,  we  may  next  examme 
what  is  the  figurative  import  of  this  expression,  born  of  water.  To  be 
born  ofwattr^  then,  as  a  figurative  expression,  signifies  to  be  washed  or 
cleansed  from  our  sins.  In  what  we  are  to  be  washed  we  must  learn 
from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  which  teach  us  that  we  are  to  be  washed 
in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

The  objection  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  considering  of  the 
water,  in  reference  to  the  thing  signified  by  the  water,  is,  that  this  is 
supposed  to  be  immediately  added — **  and  of  the  Spirit,"  It  is  supposed 
that  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  the  thing  signified  by  bom  of  water.  But  this 
is  not  the  case ;  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  is  not  the  thing  signified  by 
the  figure  bom  of  water.  The  water  in  baptism  is  not  the  emblem  of 
the  Spirit,  but  of  the  blood  of  Christ  The  Spirit  washes  us,  not  as 
being  himself  like  water,  but  as  the  agent  who  uses  the  water  by  which 
we  are  cleansed,  that  is,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  a  man  understand 
this,  and  he  will  cease  to  feel  difficulty  on  this  passage.  To  be  bom  of 
water y  and  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  are  expressions  which  do  not  refer 
to  the  same  thing.  The  one  refers  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  other 
to  the  Spirit  who  is  the  agent  of  the  spiritual  birth,  and  of  the  washing 
away  of  sins  through  the  application  of  Christ's  blood.  We  must  be 
bom  both  of  the  blood  of  Christ  and  of  the  Spirit  It  is  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  that  the  Spirit  washes  us.  There  is  the  washing  in  Christ's  bloody 
and  also  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  though  this  passage  alludes  to  b^tism  as  the 
foundation  of  the  figure  which  it  employs,  yet  baptism  is  only  alluded 
to— not  mentioned.  It  is  not  said  that  except  a  man  is  baptized  he 
cannot  be  saved ;  but,  except  he  is  bom  of  water.  Now  figuratively 
considered,  a  man  may  be  bom  of  water  without  having  water  literally 
applied  to  him.  He  is  born  of  watQr  when  he  is  washed  from  sin, 
in  whatever  way  sin  is  to  be  washed  away.  There  are  many  figurative 
expressions  of  this  nature—and  on  this  fact  I  will  venture  to  rest 
the  whole  solution  of  the  difficulty.  When  poets  are  said  to  drink 
of  the  Castalian  springs,  the  figure  is  perfectly  the  same :  there  is  no 
real  drinking :  it  is  the  supposed  reception  of  the  spirit  of  poetry.  So 
in  being  bwTi  of  «^«{er-*the  thing  meant  is  the  being  washed  in  the 
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Uood  of  Christ.  If  a  person  presents  us  with  a  specimen  of  his  poetrj, 
which  we  do  not  approve ;  may  we  not  answer  that  except  a  man  drink 
of  the  Castalian  springs,  he  will  never  be  a  poet  t  Do  we  mean  literal 
drinking  at  the  place  ? 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  passage,  we  have  infallible  evi- 
dence. I  can  produce  an  inspired  commentator  to  warrant  my  solution 
of  this  difficulty.  Christ  gave  himself  for  the  church,  "  that  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word."  Eph.  v. 
26.  Here  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  washing  of  water  is  by  the  word. 
The  word  is  the  means  by  which  the  believer  is  washed  in  the  blood  of 
Christ.  The  whole  church  is  supposed  to  be  washed  in  this  way.  The 
believer,  then,  is  washed  by  the  word,  even  although,  from  ignorance  of 
his  duty,  or  from  want  of  opportunity,  he  has  never  been  washed  in 
water.  I  may  observe,  also,  that  this  is  another  passage  of  Scripture 
which  alludes  to  baptism  as  a  washing  of  the  whole  person.  A  purification 
with  a  few  drops  of  water  would  not  suit  the  phraseology.  Here  I  ob- 
serve, also,  that  sanctification  and  cleansing^  or  purification  and  washings 
are  considered  as  difterent  from  each  other.  Sanctification  and  purifi* 
cation  are  not  exactly  coincident ;  nor  is  either  of  them  coincident  with 
washing;  they  are  aU  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  word. 

"  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
Here  also  washing  and  sanctification  are  distinguished ;  and  both  are 
effected  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 
Faith  in  Christ  is  that  through  which  they  are  washed ;  and  the  Spirit 
of  our  God  is  the  agent  who  washes  them  by  this  means.  This  washing 
is  represented  in  baptism,  to  which  this  passage  refers. 

In  Rev.  i.  5,  Christ  is  said  to  wash  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood. 
Christ  washes  us  by  his  Spirit  in  his  blood ;  but  his  blood  is  the  cleansing 
element  in  which  we  are  washed.  This  shows  that  to  be  bom  of  water 
is  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

When  Paul  says :  ''  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth 
again  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you,"  Gal.  iv.  19,  is  there  any  literal 
travailing  in  birth  ?  *'  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,"  Exodus  xix.  4,  is  a 
similar  figure.  Would  a  child  understand  it  literally  t  Gill  shows  very 
bad  taste,  when  he  supposes  that  it  is  necessary  to  supply  as^  the  note  of 
similitude,  to  prevent  it  from  being  understood  in  the  literal  meaning. 
Why  then  should  there  be  a  literal  washing  with  water  in  the  phrase 
horn  of  water? 

Is  not  the  phrase  horn  of  Ood  figurative,  referring  to  that  spiritual 
birth  of  which  God  is  the  author,  and  in  which  he  is  our  Father  ?  So 
horn  of  water  is  that  birth  which  is  represented  by  being  immersed  in 
water. 

The  heart  is  said  to  be  purified  by  faith,  Acts  xv.  9.  Now,  if  faith 
purifies  the  heart,  the  water  in  baptism  cannot  be  essential  to  the  purifi- 
cation.  It  must  be  an  emblem — not  a  m«ans.  The  purification  is 
effected  without  it,  and  before  its  application. 

It  is  on  a  good  conscience  produced  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  distinguished 
from  the  external  washing,  that  Peter  places  the  value :  1  Peter  iii.  21 
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"  Seeing,"  says  Peter,  "  j%  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the 
truth  through  the  Spirit."  I  Peter  i.  22.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  truth, 
then,  that  purifies  the  soul — not  the  water  of  baptism.  This  purification 
is  effected  by  ^e  Spirit :  he  is  the  agent,  and  the  truth  is  the  instrument 
The  water  is  an  emblem ;  but  whether  it  has  place  or  not,  it  has  no 
share  in  the  effect,  either  as  an  efficient,  or  as  an  instrument.  "  Being 
born  again,"  says  he,  "  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by 
the  word  of  God."  In  the  whole  process  of  the  spiritual  birth  the  word 
of  God  is  the  only  means,  as  the  Spirit  is  the  only  agent.  In  Heb.  x. 
22,  believers  are  said  to  have  their  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.  This 
must  be  an  allusion  to  baptism ;  and  what  could  answer  to  this  but  im<* 
mersion  ?  It  is  a  bathing  of  the  whole  body.  Purification  could  not 
correspond  to  this.  No  application  of  water  but  a  washing  of  the  whole 
person  could  suit  this  language. 

**  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here  the  washing  of  regeneration  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  in  John  iii. 
5,  is  called  bom  of  water ^  is  here  called  the  washing  of  regeneration ; 
and  what  is  there  called  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  here  called  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost »  Bom  of  water,  then,  and  bom  of  the  Spirit,  are 
two  distinct  things ;  and  born  of  the  Spirit  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  the 
explanation  or  meaning  of  bom  of  water.  The  washing  of  regeneration 
is  the  washing  that  takes  place  when  we  are  bom  again  of  the  incorrupt- 
ible seed  of  the  word,  or  by  the  belief  of  the  truth.  We  are  washed 
by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  This  washing  takes  place  before  baptism,  • 
and  there  must  be  evidence  that  it  has  taken  place,  before  any  person  is 
entitled  to  be  emblematically  washed  in  baptism.  The  person  who  is 
thus  washed  is  also  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  are  regenerated  by 
faith,  and  not  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  Baptism  is  an  emblem  of  this 
washing  and  regeneration. 

Those  who  would  reduce  the  conversion  of  sinners  unto  God,  to  a   ( 
sort  of  religious  manufacture,  understand  the  washing  of  regeneration   '^ 
here,  to  be  the  rite  of  baptism.     But  though  they  have  the  support  of 
the  superstition  of  the  Fathers,  they  have  not  the  authority  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostles.  The  Scriptures  never  speak  of  baptism  as  regeneration : 
regeneration  is  the  act  of  God — not  the  effect  of  a  rite  performed  by 
man.     The  apostle  is,  in  this  passage,  asserting  salvation  by  mercy,  in 
express  opposition  to  works  of  righteousness  of  our  own.     In  asserting,     1 
then,  that  we  are  saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  he  cannot  mean 
we  are  saved  by  a  work  performed  on  us  by  human  hands. 

But  if  it  is  a  truth,  that  in  this  passage  the  washing  of  regeneration 
is  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  not  the  doctrine  of  which  baptism  is  the  em- 
blem, it  is  a  very  melancholy  truth  with  respect  to  most  of  those  who 
believe  it.  They  are  not  baptized.  No  person  is  baptized  who  is  not 
immersed;  and  no  person  if  baptized  with  Christ's  baptism,  who  is  not 
baptized  as  a  believer.  The  great  multitude,  then,  of  those  who  speak 
of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation  from  the  authority  of  this  pas- 
sage, are,  according  to  their  own  view  of  it,  condemned  by  it    Bat 
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although  every  believer  ought  to  be  urged  with  all  the  authority  of  Jesus, 
to  submit  to  all  his  oommandments,  yet  oeither  ignorance  of  them,  nor 
want  of  opportunity  to  observe  them,  will  exclude  them  from  his  favour. 
No  ordinance  of  Christ  ought  ever  to  be  put  in  the  room  of  Christ  I 
will  fight  the  battle  of  baptism  with  all  zeal ;  but  I  will  acknowledge,  in 
the  greatest  heat  of  my  zeal,  the  worst  instructed  of  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  To  set  at  nought  the  very  least  of  them,  is  to  insult  Christ 
himself. 

The  reference  to  baptism  in  this  passage  is  decisive  of  its  mode :  it 
refers  to  the  washing  at  the  birth  of  an  infant  Both  the  things  referred 
to,  and  the  word  translated  washing,  imply  that  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  water  in  baptism. 

DISSERTATION  ON  LOUO. 

Section  XII. — ^The  philosophical  linguist.  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen, 
in  distinguishing  the  words  Umo  and  niptOy  makes  the  first  signify  to 
wash  or  hathe  the  whole  body,  the  last  to  wash  or  bathe  a  part.  This 
distinction  has  been  generally  recognised  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Beecher  calls  it  in  question,  yet  he  does  not  touch  the  subject 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  merely  alleges  an  objection  which  he 
thinks  calculated  to  bring  confusion  into  what  is  thought  to  be  clear ; 
but  he  gives  no  additional  light  by  any  learned  observation  of  his  own. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  settle  this  question  by  evidence,  founded  on  the 
practice  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  New  Testament 
I  shall  as  much  as  possible  avoid  the  technicalities  of  criticism,  and  as 
^  little  as  possible  disfigure  my  page  with  Greek  quotation.  I  request  the 
*  merely  English  reader  to  understand  that  I  intend  to  carry  him  along 
with  me.  There  is  very  little  real  criticism  which  may  not  be  made 
obvious  to  good  sense,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  language  which  the 
criticism  respects.  All  that  my  unlearned  reader  will  be  obliged  to  take 
on  trust,  is  the  fairness  of  my  references  to  my  authorities ;  and  for  this 
he  has  the  security  that  I  am  open  to  the  assault  of  all  my  enemies,  if  I 
unfairly  represent 

Dr.  Campbell's  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  two  words  referred  to,  is 
well  founded  on  fact,  but  he  has  scarcely  reached  the  exact  truth.  It  is 
this  that  lays  his  doctrine  open  to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Beecher.  That 
this  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  words  is  fairly  made  out  by  the  ex- 
amples alleged  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Septuagint,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  overturned.  That  it  is  a 
fact  established  by  classical  authority,  I  will  show  afterwards.  But  the 
reason  alleged  for  this  usage  by  Dr.  Campbell  is  not  the  true  reason.  It 
is  not  because  one  of  the  words  signifies  to  wash  or  bathe  a  part^  and 
the  other  sigvijies  to  wash  or  bathe  the  whole  body :  the  difference  is  in 
the  action  of  the  verbs;  they  are  not  the  same  washing.  One  of  them 
may  most  generally  be  translated  by  our  word  wash,  though  wash  is 
rather  general  for  it ;  and  the  other  may  almost  always  be  translated  by 
our  word  hathe,  though  we  sometimes  translate  it  also  by  wash.  In  the 
one,  the  washing  is  by  the  pressure  and  motion  of  the  water  without 
.ttanual  operation,  as  in  our  word  bathe,  yet  this  bathing  may  also  be 
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•ccompanied  with  washing  by  the  hand,  though  it  is  not  signified  by  it. 
In  the  other,  the  action  of  the  hand  in  the  washing  is  almost  always 
necessary.  Now  this  is  the  reason  why  the  one  is  generally  applied  to 
the  bathing  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  other  to  the  washing  of  a  part; 
because  the  body  is  generally  bathed  in  this  manner,  and  the  hands 
or  the  feet  are  generally  washed  with  the  operation  of  the  hands.  One 
plunge  in  a  river  is  a  bathing ;  but  when  the  hands  are  washed,  friction 
is  generally  necessary ;  a  mere  bathing  is  not  sufficient.  Now,  while 
this  accounts  for  the  fact*asserted  by  Dr.  Campbell,  it  will  also  allow  the 
possibility  of  the  application  of  nipto  to  the  whole  body,  if  it  must  be  all 
successively  washed ;  and  it  will  allow  the  application  of  Unto  to  a  part,  if 
the  part  is  specified.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  first  Idyl  of  Bion,that 
when  Adonis  was  wounded  by  a  boar,  some  bring  water  in  golden 
caldrons— others  bathe  his  thighs,  one  of  the  parts  in  which  he  was 
wounded.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  even  here  they  must  have  put 
him  in  a  bath  for  this  operation.  Yet  this  does  not  at  all  disturb  the 
fact  as  to  the  practice  alleged  by  Dr.  Campbell,  had  he*  placed  that  fact 
on  its  true  foundation.  The  criticism  is  this,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
criterion  will  suit  every  occurrence :  the  verb,  when  it  has  no  regimen 
supplied  by  the  context,  always  refers  to  the  bathing  of  the  whole  body ; 
when  it  refers  to  a  part,  the  context  must  supply  the  part  This  obser- 
vation will  guide  the  reader  through  the  whole  practice  of  the  Greek 
language.  If  every  part  of  the  body  requires  the  washing  that  this  word 
imports,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  application  of  nipto. 

We  make  the  same  distinction  in  the  use  of  our  word  bathe.  When 
the  physician  directs  his  patient  to  bathe,  without  giving  the  verb  any 
regimen,  every  one  understands  it  to  be  a  bathing  of  the  whole  body. 
Yet  we  also  speak  of  bathing  the  feet 

There  is  another  distinction  between  these  verbs,  to  which  I  have 
observed  no  exception.  Louo,  like  our  word  bathe,  applies  to  animal 
bodies  only :  we  do  not  speak  of  bathing  cloth. 

Now  to  confirm  this  doctrine  by  examples.  Nothing  but  the  authority 
of  the  practice  of  the  language,  can  be  of  any  weight  If  I  have  not 
thought  it  too  laborious  to  collect  my  examples,  my  readers  must  not 
think  that  I  call  them  to  hard  duty,  when  I  demand  their  patience  to 
attend  to  them.  No  labour  can  be  too  much  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the 
commandments  of  God.  This  can  be  known  only  from  the  meaning  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  revealed. 

Let  us  iMsgin  with  Hesiod.  The  distinction  which  Dr.  Campbell  points 
out  in  the  New  Testament  and  Septuagint  is  as  strongly  marked  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Works  and  Days.  Several  examples  occar  between 
lines  343  and  371.  He  forbids  to  pour  out  black  wine  to  Jupiter  in  the 
morning  with  unwashed  hands.  He  enjoins  the  washing  of  the  hands 
before  passing  through  a  stream  of  running  water,  and  speaks  of  the 
danger  of  unwashed  hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  speaking  of  the  whole  body,  he  forbids  to 
bathe  irf  vessels  not  purified,  and  men  he  forbids  to  wash  their  bodies  in 
a  woman's  bath.    The  word  used  is  loutron.    What,  then,  is  the  loutnm 
when  applied  to  baptism  ?    Let  the  most  unlearned  judge  firom  this, 
2Y  61 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  Theogony,  Hesiod  speaks  of  the  Moses  of 
Helicon,  as  bathing  their  tender  bodies  in  the  Ibnniain  of  Tennesson 
hessamenai. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  He  tells  ns,  p.  54, 
that  Cyms  commanded  the  Persians  to  assemble  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, leloumenais,  bathed.  Here  the  verb  has  no  reginen^yet  its  regimen 
is  perfectly  understood.  The  distinction,  then,  is  as  clear  in  Herodotus^ 
as  Dr.  Campbell  asserts  it  to  be  in  the  New  Testament  and  Septuagint 

Speaking  of  the  Egyptians,  p.  104,  he  says  they  lomttm  (bathe)  twice 
each  day,  and  twice  each  night  Here  the  distinction  is  also  marked, 
the  verb  having  no  regimen.  If  Mr.  B.  would  bring  this  to  the  test  of 
his  probability,  by  which  he  would  force  its  meaning  from  the  word 
baptize,  he  would  doubtless  have  much  better  reason  to  deny  that  they 
were  actually  bathed  twice  each  day  and  twice  each  night  A  baptism 
before  dinner  after  market  he  thinks  incredible  in  the  superstition  of  a 
Jew.  What  shall  we  make  of  this  purification  of  the  Egyptians?  Many 
people  think  it  ji  great  yoke  for  Christians  to  be  obliged  once  in  their 
Hves  to  take  the  trouble  of  immersion  :  the  devotees  of  superstition  are 
contented  to  be  baptized  twice  every  day  and  twice  every  night 

Speaking  of  the  Scythians  (p.  248)  he  says  that  they  use  a  certain 
fumigation  instead  of  the  bath,  lautrou ;  adding,  that  they  never  haih^ 
the  body  with  water ;  but  the  women  pouring  out  water  and  making  a 
certain  preparation,  daub  themselves  all  over  with  it. 

Heraclides,  as  cited  in  the  Appendix  to  Herodotus,  (p.  594,)  observes 
that  the  attendants  on  the  king  of  Persia,  at  supper,  ministered  after 
oeing  baihedf  lekmmenoi.  Here  the  same  distinction  is  recognised.  The 
Terb  without  a  regimen  refers  to  the  washing  of  the  person. 

Ctesias,  as  cited  in  the  same  Appendix,  (p.  664,)  asserts  that  the  wives 
of  the  Cynocephali,  or  dog-headed  Indians,  ieuntai  (bathe)  once  a  month ; 
and  that  the  men  do  not  bathe  at  all,  but  only  wash  their  hands,  apani' 
zontai.  Here  the  distinctive  use  of  the  two  verbs  is  clearly  and  strongly 
marked ;  and  the  verb  which  refers  to  bathing  has  no  regimen. 

The  same  writer  (p.  666)  mentions  a  fountain  in  which  tlie  Indians 
of  distinction,  men,  women,  and  children, /oioi/m,  bathe,  for  the  purpose 
of  purification,  and  the  expulsion  of  diseases.  Here  we  see  that  the 
word  refers  to  the  bathing  of  the  person ;  and  that  peo(^e  bathed  not  only 
at,  but  in,  the  holy  well.  He  tells  us  also  that  they  all  swam  in  it,  as 
they  could  not,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  water,  sink  in  it 

Hippocrates  affords  us  many  examples  which  definitely  ascertain  the 
distinctive  meaning  of  this  word ;  and  precision  of  meaning  is  nowhere 
so  exact  as  in  medical  language,  with  respect  to  words  which  designate 
the  application  of  fluids.  He  tells  us,  (p.  26,)  that  in  summer  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  many  baths,  or  frequent  bathings ;  in  winter,  fewer ;  and  that 
it  is  more  necessary  foi  the  morose  to  be  bathed,  than  for  the  corpulent 
Here  loutron  and  louesasthoi,  without  any  regimen,  refer  to  the  bathing 
of  the  whole  body. 

In  a  certain  case  he  directs  (p.  159)  to  bathe  twice  or  thrice  each  day» 
except  the  head.  Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  this  exception.  The 
word  itself  is  supposed  so  definitely  to  refer  to  the  whole  body,  that  it  is 
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thought  neceasary  to  except  the  part  that  should  not  be  bathed  After 
this,  who  can  doubt  that  this  word,  when  used  without  a  regimen,  refers 
to  the  bathing  of  the  person  1  And  would  any  one,  in  fullilling  this 
medical  prescription,  rub  a  little  water  over  the  body,  instead  of  putting 
the  body  in  the  water,  as  Mr.  Beecher  fulfils  the  law  of  Moses  ? 

That  the  word  may,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Campbell,  be 
applied  to  the  bathing  of  a  part,  the  two  following  examples  leave  no 
doubt;  and  I  conceal  no  part  of  the  truth.  For  pains  in  the  head,  Hip- 
pocrates tells  us  that  it  is  profitable  to  warm  the  head  thoroughly,  bathing 
it  with  much  warm  water,  &c.  In  the  same  passage  he  says,  **  If  the 
pain  falls  into  the  ears,  it  is  profitable  to  bathe  them  with  much  warm 
water."  Here,  however,  the  regimen  is  supplied  by  the  connexion; 
and  the  part  which  is  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  verb  is  all  covered 
with  the  water.  Even  in  such  cases  as  this,  the  complete  covering  of  the 
object  by  the  fluid  is  as  clearly  seen  as  when  the  whole  body  is  the  object 
of  the  bathing. 

In  the  case  of  tenesmus,  (p.  184,)  he  orders  to  bathe  with  warm  water, 
except  the  head.  Here  the  word  lonein  without  any  regimen  refers  to 
the  body ;  and  as  there  is  a  part  which  must  not  be  bathed,  that  part 
must  be  expressly  excepted.  Surely  this  is  decisive  of  the  distinctive 
meaning  of  this  word.  In  the  same  passage  he  speaks  of  "  softening 
the  body  with  warm  baths,  except  the  head." 

In  page  376,  he  gives  us  a  whole  treatise  on  bathing,  referring  to 
almost  every  thing  in  the  process,  and  showing  when  it  is  useful,  and 
when  injurious.  The  vat,  or  vessel,  in  which  the  bathing  is  effected,  is 
called  puelos  ;  and  to  this  the  verb  huein  and  the  noun  loutron  are  con- 
stantly applied  without  any  regimen. 

Tbe  usage  of  Homer  makes  the  same  distinction,  in  these  words; 
and  louo,  without  a  regimen  supplied  by  the  connexion,  always  refers  to 
the  person.  His  baths  for  his  heroes  after  battle,  and  after  death,  are 
well  known,  and  uniformly  conform  to  this  distinction.  It  is  so  clearly 
marked  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  that  were  there  not  another  pas- 
sage, this  is  sufficient  to  establish  it  In  the  beautiful  language  of 
Cowper  it  is — 

**Then,  deicendinf  to  the  tern. 
Neck,  thif he,  and  legs  firom  tweat  proAise  tkey  elaanaedt 
And,  to  refrethed  and  purified,  their  laat 
Ablation  in  briftht  tepid  batlia  performed. 
Each  tlien  completely  laTed,  and  with  amooth  ol 
Anointed,  at  the  well-tpread  board  they  eat. 
And  qaafTed,  in  honour  of  MinerTa,  wine 
Deliciooa,  fro«i  the  brimmiof  bealier  drawn.'* 

Here  the  heroes,  returning  from  slaughter,  go  down  into  the  ocean 
and  wash  off  the  sweat,  a^enizonto.  A  mere  bathing  would  not  be  suffix 
cient;  the  gore  must  be  washed  off  by  rubbing — much  nibbing;  and 
in  my  judgment,  the  adverb  poUon  ought  to  be  joined  with  the  verb,  as 
designating  mucA  washing,  and  not  with  the  word  sweat,  aeoording  to 
Cowper.  This,  however,  is  not  material  to  the  point  which  I  have  now 
in  hand.  It  is  evident  that  the  poet,  in  designating  the  action  of  cleans* 
ing  the  person  by  hand-washing,  uses  the  verb  nipto.  Neck,  thighs,  and 
fegis  are  specified,  because  these  are  the  parts  defiled,    fiat  there  is  no  ' 
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reason  to  allege,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell's  ground  of  the  distinction, 
that  if  every  part  of  the  body  had  been  so  washed  with  the  hand,  the 
same  verb  could  not  have  been  used.  Indeed  the  wave  is  expressly  said 
to  wash  the  body  from  t(f  ^Ith,  nipsen  apo  chrotos. 

In  the  next  place,  after  this  washing  in  the  sea,  they  went  into  the 
baths,  and  were  bathed,  husanto.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  manifest  a 
distinction  in  the  use  of  these  words,  and  prove  that  the  distinction  is 
what  I  have  alleged. 

In  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad  he  apjdies  the  word  to  the 
horses  of  Achilles.  Speaking  of  Patroclos,  the  poet,  according  to  the 
translation  of  Gowper,  sayi 


**  Who  many  a  (irne  hath  eleanaed 
Their  mamea  with  water  of  the  cryatal  brook. 
And  made  them  sleek  bimtelf  with  lioipid  oil." 

Here  the  translator  applies  the  word  to  the  manes  of  the  horses ;  but 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  horses  themselves.  Literally  it  is, 
''  he  poured  limpid  oil  on  their  manes,  having  bathed  in  pure  water." 
Now  the  regimen  to  bathe  may  be  either  the  manes  of  the  horses,  or  the 
horses  themselves ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  make  it  the  horses. 
The  horses  appear  first  to  have  been  bathed  in  the  river;  and  afler  this 
their  manes  were  anointed  with  oil  to  make  them  shine.  I  have  no 
objection  that  the  word  should  be  applied  to  a  part ;  but  I  think  it  would 
hardly  be  applied  to  the  washing  of  hair.  This  interpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  in  the  fifteenth  book,  in  which,  referring  to  Hector, 
the  poet  says — 

**  Af  some  staHed  horse  high-pampered,  simp|rfog  abort 
His  eord,  beats  under  foot  the  sonndinf  soil. 
Accustomed  in  smooth-sliding  streams  to  Uto 
Exulting.*' 

0 

Here  we  see  it  was  usual  to  bathe  horses  in  rivers 

In  the  third  book  of  the  Odyssey  the  word  is  used  with  lespect  to  the 
bathing  of  Telemachus  in  a  bath.  When  he^  had  bathed,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  going  out  of  the  bath. 

In  the  sixth  book,  both  the  words  are  employed  with  respect  to  Ulysses 
washing  in  the  river  afler  his  shipwreck.  This  was  both  a  bathing  and 
a  hand-washing.  Here  the  apolouo  is  applied  to  his  shoulders,  which 
shows  that  it  may  be  applied  to  a  part :  and  nipto  is  applied  to  the  body 
in  general.  He  washed  the  brine  from  his  body.  This  shows  that  the 
distinction  is  not  what  it  is  made  by  Dr.  Campbell,  though  that,  in  every 
instance,  there  is  a  distinction  cannot  be  doubted. 

In  the  eighth  book,  Ulysses  is  bathed  at  the  house  of  Alcinous.  Louo 
is  the  word  several  times  used,  and  he  is  represented  as  going  into  the 
bath,  and  coming  out  of  it 

In  the  tenth  book,  in  the  house  of  Circe,  the  hero  is  again  led  to  the 
bath ;  and  warm  water  is  plenteously  poured  on  his  head  and  shoulders, 
until  he  is  completely  refreshed ;  and  afler  he  was  clothed  and  seated  oo 
his  throne,  a  nymph  brings  water  for  his  hands.  .  Here  nipto  is  used 
without  the  regimen — ^the  word  hands  being  understood  in  the  use  of 
*'  the  verb,  as  Dr.  Campbell  observes  on  John  ix«  7. 
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In  the  seventeenth  book,  Teleniachus  leads  Piraeus,  the  messenger  of 
Menelaus,  into  his  house,  and  they  bathe  before  the  banquet.  Water 
was  also  ministered  for  the  washing  of  the  hands  after  they  w/ere  clothed 
and  seated.  If  Cowper,  when  he  translates  tbe  passage  thus, — "And 
plunged  his  feet  into  a  polished  bath,"  means  that  only  the  foot-bath  was 
used,  he  is  undoubtedly  in  error.  They  are  represented  as  themselves 
going  into  the  bath,  and  coming  out  of  it ;  and  the  word  louo  without  a 
regimen  implies  this.  Perhaps  the  translator  takes  this  way  to  express 
their  going  into  the  bath. 

In  the  nineteenth  book,  the  command  of  Penelope  with  respect  to 
Ulysses  as  a  beggar,  which  Cowper  translates, ''  Give  him  the  bath,  my 
maidens;  then  spread  his  couch,"  it  is  undoubtedly  the  foot-bath  that  is 
meant  The  verb  is  aponipsate  without  a  regimen.  "Attend  him  also 
at  the  peep  of  day  with  bath  and  unction."  This  refers  to  the  bathing 
of  the  whole  body.  He  was  to  be  bathed  and  anointed  before  breakfast- 
ing with  Telemachus.  That  it  was  the  foot-bath  that  was  meant  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence,  is  clear  from  the  reply  of  Ulysses: 

**  Nor  me  the  foot>bath  pleaset  more  ;  my  fset 
^  Shall  none  of  ail  thy  mlnist'ring  maiderib  touch, 

Unless  there  be  some  ancient  matron  grave 
Among  them,  who  bath  pangt  of  heart  endured 
NumVous  and  keen  aa  I  have  felt  myself; 
Her  I  refute  not.    She  may  touch  my  feet.*' 

It  was  actually  the  foot-bath  that  was  used  on  this  occasion,  and  his  feet 
only  were  washed  by  his  nurse,  for  which  nipto  is  the  verb  used. 

Simonides,  concerning  women,  represents  one  as  unbathed  and  un* 
washed  in  garments,  aloutos,  aphttos,  with  characteristic  reference.  He 
speaks  of  another  as  bathed  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  every  day.  Here 
the  verb  has  no  regimen,  yet  definitely  refers  to  the  whde  body. 

iElian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  his  Var.  Hist.,  speaks  of 
certain  springs  in  Tempe,  whose  waters  are  good,  lousamenois,  to  those 
who  are  bathed  in  them.  He  speaks  also,  in  the  thirteenth  book,  of  an 
eagle  snatching  the  slipper  of  Rodope  the  Egyptian,  while  she  was 
bathing f  carrying  it  to  Memphis,  and  dropping  it  on  the  bosom  of 
Psammitichios  sitting  on  the  judgment  seat.  The  word  louomenes  is 
twice  used  without  a  regimen  to  designate  the  bathing  of  the  person. 

Nicolas  of  Damascus  tells  us  that  the  king  of  Babylon  ordered  one  of 
his  eunuchs  to  bathe  a  certain  person  twice  a-day.  He  uses  the  word 
lauo  without  a  regimen,  as  definitely  importing  the  bathing  of  the  whole 
body.  He  tells  us  also  of  a  certain  usurer,  who  ordered  CroBsus  to  wait 
at  the  door,  until  the  usurer  should  bathe  himself.  Here  also  the  same 
verb  is  used  ivith  reference  to  the  whole  body,  without  any  regimen. 
He  speaks  of  the  Dardani,  an  Illyrian  nation,  as  being  bathed  only  tlu'ee 
times  in  their  lives — when  they  are  born,  when  they  are  married,  and. 
when  they  die.  Here  the  word  is  used  without  any  regimen ;  and 
nothing  can  more  definitely  show  its  distinctive  meaning. 

Arrian,  (p.  165,)  giving  an  account  of  the  last  illness  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  uses  the  word  ten  times  in  conformity  with  the  distinction 
I  have  assigned.     Afler  his  debauch  he  bathed  and  slept     Again"  he 
2y2 
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n]|>ped,  drank  till  ftr  in  the  night,  and  afterwards  bathed,  ate  a  little, 
and  slept  He  was  several  times  bathed  during  his  feyer,  and  usuallj 
bathed  before  sacrifice.  Homer's  heroes  sometimes  wash  their  hands 
before  prayer,  and  before  meat  Telemachus  walking  along  the  beach, 
having  washed  his  hands  in  the  hoary  sea,  prayed  to  Minerva.  Odys.  ii. 
Ulysses  and  his  companions,  having  wash^  their  hands,  feasted  on  the 
Btia.    Odys.  %. 

The  Essenes,  Josephus  informs  us,  (p.  728,)  after  working  for  some 
hours  in  the  morning,  assemble  in  one  place,  and  girding  themselves 
with  linen  veils,  bathe  before  dinner.  Here  we  see  a  daily  baptism  by 
t  whole  sect  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Beecher  thinks  a  baptism  after  market 
incredible  in  Jewish  superstition. 

Justin  Martyr  not  only  always  uses  the  word  conformably  to  this 
distinction,  but,  speaking  of  the  pagan  purifications  invented  by  the 
demons  in  imitation  of  baptism,  he  showed  that  they  used  the  washing 
of  the  whole  body  as  the  most  complete  purification,  p.  91. 

Eusebius,  speaking  of  Simon  Magus,  represents  him  as  continuing  his 
hypocrisy  even  to  the  bath,  mechri  loutron,  p.  12 ;  and  llhe  places  where 
the^Christians  usually Jmptized,  he  calls  UnUra^  bathing-places. 

Lucian,  in  the  dialogue  of  Micyllus  and  the  Cock,  uses  the  word  hmo 
without  a  regimen  for  bathing  in  a  bath.  He  was  invited  to  come  to  a 
feast,  having  bathed  himself.  He  speaks  also  of  his  impatience  in  wait- 
ing for  the  time  of  the  bath,  achri  loutrou.  This  determines  not  only 
the  use  of  the  word,  but  also  shows  that  it  was  customary  even  for  Gen- 
tiles to  bathe  before  dinner.    The  bath  was  a  luxury,  not  a  penance. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  a 
dbtinctive  use  of  the  word  kmo.  The^e  are  situations  in  which  either 
of  the  words  may  be  used,  because  both  of  them  are  in  their  peculiar 
meaning  applicable.  According  to  my  view  of  the  distinctive  meaning 
of  this  word,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  torn  being  applied  to  the 
vessels  in  the  vestibule  of  ancient  churches,  for  washing  the  hands  ofihe 
worshippers.  These  might  be  called  either  louteres  or  n^teres,  because 
the  hands  might  be  either  bathed  or  washed.  I  have  shown  that  the 
essential  disUnction  has  no  reference  to  the  whole  and  a  part ;  though 
from  circumstances  the  one  is  uanally  applied  to  a  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  Other  to  the  whole.  And  that  the  word  does  not  necessarily  express 
mode,  I  readily  aSmit.  This  must  be  determined  by  circumstances; 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  immersion  is  almost  always  the  way  €>£  bath- 
ing. All  I  contend  for  from  this  word  is,  that  the  object  to  which  it  is 
applied  is  covered  with  the  water,  and  that  when  used  without  a  regimen 
in  the  context,  it  refers  to  the  whole  body.  The  application  of  this 
word  to  baptism  shows  that  the  rite  was  a  bathing  of  the  whole  body ; 
and  as  immersion  is  the  usual  way  of  baQiing,  baptism  must  have  been 
an  immersion,  because,  when  it  is  called  a  bathing,  the  reference  would 
be  to  the  common,  way  of  bathing,  not  to  a  merely  possible  way.  1 
claim,  then,  the  evidence  of  all  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  by  this  word  refer  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  1  make  a  similar 
demand  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  the  Fathers.  Baptism, 
then,  is  immersion,  and  nothing  but  immersion  is  baptism. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

m 

KBPLT  TO  PRESIDENT  BEECHER*S  ARTICLE   IN   THE    AMERICAN    BIBLICAL 

REPOSITORY. 

• 

President  Beecher,  in  an  article  of  the  American  Biblical  Repo- 
sitory, complains  loudly  of  the  severity  of  ray  attack  on  his  theory  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  baptizo.  He  has  paraded  a  great  number  of 
extracts  as  evidence  of  a  bad  spirit  Now,  every  one  of  these  extracts 
I  recognise,  and  I  make  the  charge  of  incompetence  against  him  more 
strongly  than  ever :  but,  in  those  extracts,  I  deny  the  existence  of  the 
smallest  degree  of  bad  spirit  I  act  upon  principle  solemnly  and  deli- 
berately. My  design  is  to  show  my  unlearned  readers  what  account 
Ihey  are  to  make  of  his  discoveries  in  a  balloon  above  the  clouds,  from  a 
specimen  of  what  he  has  done  before  their  own  eyes.  In  questioning  a 
decision  of  a  court  of  law,  is  it  not  proper  to  show  that  they  who  made 
the  decision  are  men  without  discrimination,  and  without  accurate  know* 
ledge  of  the  law  ?  If  such  a  case  is  made  out,  has  it  not  the  nature  of 
evidence  1  In  like  manner,  when  we  ask  who  are  our  opponents,  and 
assert  that  all  the  illustrious  scholars  of  all  ages  and  countries  are  on  our 
side,  our  design  is  not  wantonly  to  wound.  There  is  *in  this  fact  a 
species  of  self-evidence.  If  a  judge  Is  at  once  competent,  and  incontro- 
vertibly  disinterested,  is  not  the  greatest  weight  to  be  attached  to  his 
decision  ?  Now,  the  illustrious  scholars  referr^'to  are  not  only  disin* 
terested,  but  they  decide  against  theyr  own  practice.  How  great,  then, 
must  be  the  weight  of  their  testimony  od  this  question  1 

I  have  charged  President  Beecher  as  deficient  iB  discrimination,  and 
as  employing  false  principles  of  interpretation.  For  proof  of  this  I  refer 
to  the  work  entitled  **  Baptism  not  Purification,"  sold  by  Mr.  Burton,  of 
Ipswich.  I  shall  give  my  reader^  a  sample  of  the  grounds  on  which  I 
found  my  charge. 

He  makes  the  words  baptismos  and  katharismos  synonymous,  on  the 
ground  that  they  both  in  a  i^ertain  place  refer  to  the  same  rite.  This 
IS  an  error  into  which  no  philologist  could  fall :  it  shows  a  remarkable 
deficiency  in  discrimination.  This  I  have  frequently  exemplified.  The 
same  error  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  writers  on  that  side  of  the 
question. 

He  makes  baptismos  a  word  designating  purification  is  general, 
oecause  it  is  a  synonyme  of  the  general  word,  kaiharismos  *  and  Xx* 
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general  word  katharinnos  he  makes  specific,  as  it  corresponds  to  hapth* 
mos.  I  have  called  this  legerdemain.  Here,  also,  I  might  offer  a  pre- 
mium fot  a  purer  specimen  of  nonsense. 

That  the  disputed  word  signifies  jnirt/^cofton,  he  proves  from  Malachi 
iii.  1 — 3.  Does  not  even  a  child  see  that  the  prophet  does  not  refer  to 
ritual  purification,  but  to  the  separation  of  the  chaff  firom  the  wheat ; 
and  that  the  prophecy  could  have  been  equally  fulfilled  had  no  ritual 
ordinance  of  purification  ever  been  instituted  ? 

He  makes  the  title  of  John  the  Baptist  originate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  rite  of  purification,  and  he  finds  proof  for  tliis  in  John's  being 
a  moral  reformer.     May  I  not  offer  another  premium  here? 

rHe  |troceeds  on  the  principle,  that  every  occurrence  of  the  word  must 
prove  its  own  meaning.  No  philologist  could  fall  into  such  an  error. 
The  meaning  of  no  word  could  submit  to  such  a  test. 

With  respect  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  Mr.  Beecher  tells  us,  that 
"  There  was  nothing  to  cause  Josephus  to  think  of  the  mode,  or  to 
attach  any  importance  to  it."  This  observation  assumes,  as  a  principle, 
that  Josephus  had  a  share  in  giving  this  rite  its  name.  Can  anything  be 
moreunlike  a  philologist?  Can  any  observation  be  more  destitute  of  com- 
mon sense  ?    Josephus  speaks  of  the  rite  by  the  name  already  given  to  it 

As  a  proof  that  the  disputed  word  is  often  used  in  the  sense  for  which 
he  contends,  he  alleges  a  passage  in  which  the  word  is  not  used  at  all. 
Is  this  philology  ?  Must  this  be  dignified  as  criticism?  Can  the  author 
possess  that  discrimination  which  b  necessary  to  determine  such  a 
question  ? 

This  is  but  a  small  specimen  of  the  author's  qualifications  as  a  critic, 
yet  it  clearly  manifests  his  incompetency. 

Nothing  alleged  by  Mr.  Beecher  at  all  affects  my  view  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers  on  this  subject.  I  still  equally  admit  that  testimony 
in  a  proper  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  their  testimony  as  it  regards  the 
meaning  of  thS  word  at  the  time  of  the  institution  or  commencement  of 
the  rite.  I  have  expressly  mentioned  this :  "  I  give  my  opponents  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  literature  till  the  institution  of  the  ordinance  of 
baptism."  It  is  only  as  far  as  the  Fathers  can  testify  as  to  this  fact,  that 
they  are  competent  witnesses.  They  might  also  testify  to  a  secondary 
meaning  without  at  all  affecting  this  subject.  I  have  said, ''  I  deny  a 
secondary  meaning,'  not  because  it  would  disprove  immersion,  but 
because  it  wants  the  sanction  of  use."  Notwithstanding  all  the  exam- 
ples alleged  by  Mr.  Beecher,  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  But, 
though  a  secondary  meaning  were  fully  proved,  it  would  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  affect  the  question.  Mr.  Beecher's  confidence  is  an 
additional  proof  of  his  want  of  discrimination.  He  ought  to  perceive 
that  the  Fathers  might  prove  a  secondary  meaning,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  prove  that,  in  reference  to  the  original  institution,  the  word 
is  used  in  its  primary  meaning. 

That  the  Fathers  understood  the  word  as  immersion  in  reference  to 
the  institution  of  baptism,  no  scholar  ever  questioned.  To  prove  this 
at  any  length  would  be  totally  unsuitable  to  my  present  work ;  but  I 
shall  submit  two  or  three  arguments  that  I  hesitate  not  to  say  will 
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produce  conviction  on  the  mind  of  every  unprejudiced  reader.    I  shall 
rather  suggest  them  than  urge  them. 

1.  The  Fathers  not  only  practised  immersion,  but  considered  it  essen- 
tia] except  in  cases  of  necessity.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case,  if 
they  considered  any  purification  to  fulfil  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

2.  The  question  about  the  validity  of  Novation's  perfusion  never 
could  have  originated,  had  they  considered  that  any  purification  was  a 
fulfilment  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  On  that  supposition,  how  could 
any  object  to  perfusion  ? 

3.  Even  when  writing  on  the  subject  of  Novatian's  perfusion,  and 
defending  the  validity  of  it,  Cyprian  considers  it  not  as  baptism  pro- 
perly, but  as  a  valid  substitute  for  baptism. 

4.  Cyprian,  even  in  the  letter  in  which  he  defends  the  validity  of 
perfusion  as  a  substitute  for  baptism  in  cases  of  necessity,  calls  it  an 
abridgement  or  compend  of  the  ordinance. 

5.  In  the  same  letter  Cyprian  uses  the  word  baptizo  in  the  sense  of 
immersion,  in  reference  to  the  ordinance,  in  contradistinction  to  perfusion. 
He  argues  the  validity  of  perfusion  from  the  fact  that  the  persons  who 
were  perfused  in  their  sickness,  were  never  afterwards  baptized^  or 
immersed,  which  they  must  have  been  had  not  perfusion  been  accounted 
valid  in  such  cases.  If,  as  he  reasons,  the  grace  usually  conferred  by  the 
ordinance  has  not  been  received  by  perfusion,  let  them  be  baptized  or 
immersed  when  they  recover:  but  as  this  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
church,  why  do  they  object?  No  evidence  can  be  more  conclusive  than 
this.  This  Father  uses  the  word  in  its  proper  sense  of  immerse,  in 
reference  to  the  ordinance. 

6.  Cyprian  calls  perfusion  the  ecclesiastical  baptism^  as  distinguished 
from  baptism  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  persons  perfused  in 
their  beds  on  account  of  sickness  were  not  supposed  to  be  properly  bap- 
tized ;  but  they  received  the  ecclesiastical  baptism — that  is,  what  the 
church,  in  such  cases,  admitted  as  a  valid  substitute  for  baptism.  This 
fact  is  conclusive,  and  will  afford  an  answer  to  all  the  passages  referred 
to  by  President  Beecher  to  prove  a  secondary  meaning  in  the  use  of  the 
word  among  the  Fathers.  It  was  not  a  secondary  meaning,  because  it 
never  went  into  general  use;  but  it  is  called  a  baptism,  because  it 
served  the  same  purpose.  It  would  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affect 
the  subject  in  question,  had  the  word  really  received  such  a  secondary 
meaning ;  but  no  such  secondary  meaning  is  in  proof  from  the  alleged 
examples. 

7.  Tertullian  understood  the  word  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  as 
signifying  immersion.     He  translates  it  by  tingo..    Mr.  Beecher  thinks 
he  has  silenced  this  testimony,  by  translating  the  word  by  purify.     But 
the  disproof  of  this  is  as  certain  as  it  is  short.     What  Tertullian  desig- 
nates by  tingo,  he  designates  by  mergito.  And  if  he  says  ter  mergitamur^     \ 
he  says,  also,  ter  tingimur, — We  are  thrice  dipped.   It  was  only  one  puri-      \ 
fication,  though  it  was  performed  by  three  immersions.     Mr.  Beecher,       ^ 
then,  cannot,  by  all  his  torture,  force  tingo, 

8.  It  appears  to  me  self-evident  that  Christ  would  not  appoint  a  rite, 
without  appointing  the  way  of  its  observance. 
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9.  If  the  word  signifies  to  purify,  lod  if  all  may  purify  as  they  please, 
then,  all  the  mummery  of  superstition  is  a  fulfilment  of  Christ's  com- 
mand in  the  performance  of  the  ordinance. 

10.  If  the  word  denotes  purification  in  genend,  then  we  may  purify 
with  fire,  or  sulphur,  or  salt,  or  oil,  or  anything  we  please,  and  water 
will  not  be  essential  We  may  dispense  with  water  as  well  as  the  mode. 

1 1.  If  the  water  is  known  to  be  essential  firom  the  practice  recorded 
in  Scripture,  this  will  not  serve  Mr.  Beecher.  He  cannot  reason  on  this 
principle.  According  to  his  principle,  the  first  Christians  might  choose 
water  in  their  purification;  but  that  others  were  not  bound  to  their 
^example.    - 

12.  The  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Josephus  have 
innumerable  occasions  to  use  the  words  designating  the  rites  of  purifica- 
tion. I  have  them  all  drawn  out,  though  they  cannot  be  inserted  on 
this  occasion.  In  not  one  of  them  is  baptixo  used  for  purification.  Can 
anything  more  fully  show  that  the  word  had  not  such  a  signification  ? 

Justin  Martyr  not  only  describes  the  performance  of  the  rite  as  an 
immersion,  but  he  speaks  of  it  in  a  way  that  shows  he  considered  the 
mode  as  emblematical,  and,  therefore,  essential  to  the  rite  in  its  proper 
import.  When  he  says,  that  in  this  rite  they  are  bom  again,  the  refer- 
ence, without  doubt,  is  to  their  being  in  water  and  coming  out  of  the 
water.  Besides,  he  says,  that  it  is  in  the  water  tbey  have  &e  remission 
of  sins.  This  shows  that  to  be  in  the  water,  and  to  come  out  of  it,  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  rite.  He  tells  us  that  the  demons,  hearing  of 
this  washing  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  induced  their  worshippers  to 
imitate  it ;  in  the  first  step  by  sprinkling,  and  in  the  end  using  a  complete 
washing  of  the  body.  In  the  first  step  they  imitated  it  as  a  purification 
by  water :  in  the  last  they  imitated  it  not  only  in  the  water,  but  in  the  man- 
ner of  using  the  water.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  baptism  as  cleansing 

^  the  jUsh  and  the  body  only :  this  shows  that  the  water  was  applied  to 
the  body  in  general.  He  speaks  of  it,  also,  as  referring  to  cisterns,  or 
pits,  as  trenches  that  are  dug.  It  must,  then,  have  been  an  immersion. 
He  sometimes,  also,  speaks  of  circumcision  as  a  baptism,  or  agreeing  in 
the  emblem,  though  altogether  different  in  the  things  and  in  the  words 

^that  designate  them.  Let  President  Beecher  study  this,  and  it  will  show 
how  the  Fathers  can  call  various  things  by  the  name  of  baptism,  without 
importing  that  they  are  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  All  his 
examples  may  be  solved  by  this  single  fact  In  like  manner  Justin 
speaks  of  Christians  as  having  the  spiritual  circumcision,  of  which  Greeks 
and  those  like  him  were  partakers,  though  they  had  nothing  that  literally 
resembled  what  was  imported  by  the  word.  Justin  speaks,  also,  of  certain 
washings  prescribed  by  Moses  as  being  baptisms.  Now  purification  in 
general  would  not  suit  this,  for  every  purification  would  not  fulfil  the 
mjunction.  But  the  passage  in  which  he  brings  the  literal  and  the  figura- 
tive applications  of  the  word  to  bear  on  each  other,  puts  Justin's  testimony 
on  this  subject  beyond  controvery.  He  considers  the  prophet's  bringing 
up  the  immersed  head  of  the  axe  out  of  Jordan,  by  casting  in  a  piece 
nf  wood,  as  corresponding  to  men  immersed  in  Uie  greatest  sins,  yet 
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brought  out  by  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  the  purification  of  water. 
What  can  be  more  decisive  than  this?  We  are  supposed  to  be  he^tizid 
in  the  most  grievous  sins.  What  can  baptism,  then,  be  but  immersion  ? 
Are  we  purified  by  sin  ?  We,  like  the  head  of  the  axe,  are  immersed 
in  sin :  as  the  axe  was  brought  up  by  the  wood  cast  into  the  river,  so  we 
are  brought  up  and  purified  by  the  baptism  or  ^  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Besides,  when  Justin  speaks  of  purification,  he  never  employs  any  word 
that  signifies  baptbm.  If  the  word  had  this*  signification  in  his  time, 
why  did  he  sometimes  use  it  in  that  sense? 

In  like  manner,  froCn  a  figurative  application  of  the  word  by  Origea* 
it  is  decisively  evident  that  he  understood  it  as  meaning  immersQ.     He    • 
speak?  of  persons  totally  given  up  to  sin,  as  being  entirely  immersed  or 
sunk  down  under  wickedness. 

From  a  figurative  application  of  the  word  by  Clemens  A^^xandrinus, 
it  is  evident  that  he  understood  it  as  literally  signifying  immersion.  He 
speaks  of  persons  baptized  by  drunkenness  into  sleep.  All  language 
must  recognise  this  figure :  it  is  an  immersion  or  burial  in  sleep.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  that  purification  should  be  the  ground  of  this  figure. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus  speaks  of  drawing  baptized  persons  up  as  fish 
are  drawn  out  of  water  by  a  line.  Now,  when  a  figure  can  be  definitely 
ascertained  as  to  its  secondary  object,  it  b  the  most  unexceptionable 
way  of  ascertaining  the  literal  meaning  of  a  word. 

That  Tertullian  understood  immersion  to  be  part  of  the  nature  of  the 
rite,  is  evident  from  his  saying,  that ''  in  baptism  we  die  through  a  like* 
ness.''  There  is  no  death  in  purification  except  when  it  is  performed 
by  immersion. 

Chrysostom  most  definitely  shows  that  he  attached  this  meaning  to  the 
word  by  coupling  it  with  the  word  sink^  and  making  the  action  desig- 
nated by  both  an  emblem  of  burial  and  resurrection.  '<  To  he  baptized 
and  to  sink  dawn"  says  he, ''  then  to  rise,  is  a  symbol  of  the  going  dowa 
into  the  grave,  and  of  the  coming  up  from  it"  Here  he  not  only  couples 
baptizing  with  sinking  cknan,  but  makes  both  words,  as  to  the  ordinance 
of  baptism,  designate  an  idea  which  is  an  emblem  of  going  down  into 
the  grave.  He  not  only  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  immersion,  but 
in  that  sense  he  applies  it  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  j^o  evidence 
can  be  more  decisive  than  this.  Even  had  the  word  obtained  a  se- 
condary meaning  by  use,  it  is  in  its  primary  that  the  Fathers  apply  it  to 
baptism ;  but,  though  the  Fathers  called  many  things  baptism,  the  word 
never  obtained  a  secondary  meaning.  Besides,  Chrysostom  expressly 
expounds  Rom.  vi.  as  asserting  an  emblem  of  burial  and  resurrection  in 
baptism.  This  not  only  proves  that  immersion  was  the  usual  practice  at 
the  time,  but  that  they  considered  this  as  the  appointed  mode  of  the  rite. 

The  three  immersions  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  performance  of  the 
rite  are  called  tria  baptismata,  three  baptisms,  that  is,  three  immersions,  for 
it  could  not  be  three  purifications :  it  was  only  one  purification.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  three  immersions  may  be  called  also  one  baptism. 
My  philosophy  can  account  for  this.  When  they  are  said  to  be  three 
baptisms,  the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the  act  of  immersion ;  when 
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they  are  called  one  baptism,  the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the  rite  in  its 
appropriated  sense.  The  three  immersions  are,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  used  them,  only  one  rite,  which  was  designated  by  the  name  baptism. 

That  Cyprian,  and  those  concerned  in  the  case  of  Novatian,  understood 
the  word  as  signifying  immersion,  is  clear  to  demonstration,  from  the  fact 
that  the  justification  of  perfusion  was  not  rested  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  on  other  grounds.  Had  the  word  signified  purification  without 
reference  to  mode,  would  they  not  have  api)ealed  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ?  Would  Cyprian  have  employed  so  much  trifling  in  vindicating 
Ae  sufficiency  of  perfusion,  if  he  could  have  found  a  complete  vindica- 
tion in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  ordi- 
nance? Jerome  also  translated  the  word  in  the  commission  by  intingo, 
to  dip  into,  which  shows  that  in  his  time  the  Greek  word  was  understood 
to  signify  immersiim. 

Mr.  B  does  not  understand  my  canon  as  to  impossibility.  He  says, 
that  my  doctrine  is  **  that  we  cannot  admit  a  secondary  sense  unless  we 
can  prove  that  the  primary  sense  is  impossible."  He  leaves  out  an  essen- 
tia] part  of  my  canon.  Impossibility  is  required  only  when  a  secondary 
meaning  is  not  in  proof  If  in  any  occurrence  in  the  language  a  second- 
ary meaning  is  in  proof,  impossibility  of  primary  meaning  is  not  essential 
to  warrant  the  application  of  a  secondary  meaning.  I  have  again  and 
again  explained  this  doctrine. 

He  complains  that  I  assume  universal  use,  though  all  the  occurrences 
of  the  word  are  not  produced.  On  this  ground,  universal  use  could  not 
be  assumed  with  respect  to  any  word,  for  all  the  instances  in  which  any 
word  has  been  used  can  never  be  produced.  It  is  quite  enough,  that 
afler  all  the  researches  of  all  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  since 
the  birth  of  the  controversy,  a  refractory  instance,  till  the  time  of  the 
institution,  cannot  be  produced. 

The  passages  which  he  quotes  from  the  Fathers  are  all  explicable  on 
the  principle  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  sentence  from  Cyprian ; 
but,  were  it  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  the  word  in  process  of  use,  after  the 
institution  of  the  ordinance,  received  a  secondary  meaning,  it  has  no 
bearing  on  this  subject ;  it  does  not  at  all  stand  in  my  way. 

The  passages  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
are  entirely  misunderstood.  Where  did  the  President  learn  that  koiie  is 
a  dinner  couch  ?  It  is  a  bed  for  sleeping  on.  It  is  not,  '*  this  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  that  they  of^en  should  be  baptized  upon  their  beds.'' 
This  passage  refers  to  the  nightly  pollutions  afler  which  bathing  was 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses.  They  were  immersed  "  on  account  of 
the  bed ;"  that  is,  pollution  contracted  there. 

The  instance  from  Nicephorus  is  perfectly  explicable  from  the  passage 
in  Cyprian's  letters.  Cyprian,  while  he  uses  the  word  baptizo  for  int- 
merse,  calls  the  perfusion  of  Novatian  an  ecclesiastical  baptism,  because 
it  was  used  by  the  church  as  conveying  the  same  grace  with  baptism. 
Indeed,  had  the  custom  of  immersion  been  universally  changed  into  any 
other  mode,  the  rite  would  still  have  continued  to  be  called  immersion. 
This,  which  the  President  thinks  must  prove  so  refractory  to  me,  has  not 
the  smillest  diffictflty ;  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  my  doctrine. 
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Mr.  Beecher  represents  the  preposition  cA:  as  "a  preposition  at  war 
with  the  idea  of  immerse."  This  is  an  error  that  no  philologist  could 
hold.  Any  person  who  has  ever  passed  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
philology  must  know  that  such  combinations  of  prepositions,  both  in 
composition  and  in  syntax,  are  quite  common.  Prepositions  the  very 
reverse  of  each  other,  are  often  combined  and  prehxed  to  the  same  word. 
I  cannot  pursue  this  subject  here :  I  shall  merely  suggest  it  to  literary 
men.  Even  apobapto  itself  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  the  Septuagint  ;* 
and  though  it  should  be  supposed  to  mean  wet  or  moisten,  still  the  result 
is  the  same.  Even  wetting  or  moistening  implies  that  the  wetting  ojc 
moistening  is  effected  while  the  object  is  in  union  with  the  wettii^  of 
moistening  substance.  Yet  from,  or  apo,  signifies  separation^  not  union. 
Had  I  no  other  evidence  that  the  President,  however  great  a  man  he 
may  be  in  other  respects,  is  not  a  philologist,  I  could  take  his  measure 
from  this  single  observation.  I  will  make  this  plain  even  to  my  most 
unlearned  readers.  Dr.  Miller,  I  think,  somewhere  in  his  treatise, 
speaks  of  dipping  up  a  bucket  of  water.  Let  a  foreigner  interpret  this 
on  the  principle  of  President  Beecher.  Up,  says  the  critic,  signifies 
ascension;  dipping,  then,  cannot  denote  immersing,  for  this  implies 
sinking.  The  preposition  is  at  war  with  immerse  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  dip.  Dip  must,  then,  signify  to  raise,  or  draw,  or  lift — not  to 
immerse ;  and  this  critic  would  know  English  as  the  President  knows 
Greek.  All  languages  must  admit  such  combinations  as  President 
Beecher  supposes  to  be  in  this  case  incongruous. 

The  examples  produced  by  Mr.  Beecher  prove  that  louo  sometimes 
applied  to  other  things  besides  animal  bodies ;  but  none  of  them  prove 
that  the  thing  so  washed  was  not  covered  with  the  water.  This  is  all 
we  want :  the  water  might  be  applied  by  sprinkling,  or  by  pouring,  or 
in  any  way.  Indeed  it  would  be  enough  for  us  if  this  was  its  usual 
signification.  Why  should  it  on  this  subject  be  siipposed  to  as&ume  a 
rare  meaning? 

With  respect  to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  after  admitting  my  assertion 
that  metaphor  may  indulge  itself  wherever  it  finds  resemblance,  he  says, 
"  But  my  objection  is,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  immersion."  Is  not  the  resemblance  in  the 
effects  ? 

With  respect  to  my  illustrations,  "  steeping  the  senses  in  forgetful 
ness,"  ''steeping  the  soul  in  the  milk  of  human  nature,"  **he  not 
drunk  with  wine,  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  he  says, — **  How,  I  ask, 
are  the  words  to  steep,  to  be  drunk,  and  to  fill,  verbs  denoting  the  mode 
of  an  action,  and  that  alone  ?  or  are  they  words  denoting  an  effect  V* 
This  is  a  strange  observation  for  a  man  of  letters.  It  is  no  matter  what 
the  verbs  signify  if  they  can  be  figuratively  applied  with  regard  to  their 
effects.  Words  can  be  used  figuratively  where  the  resemblance  is  not 
in  their  literal  signification,  but  in  their  effects.  Beiides,  would  any 
philologist — would  any  intelligent  child  say,  that  stt€p  denotes  an  effect'' 
Steep  denotes  a  certain  action  which  has  a  certain  effisct 

The  metaphysical  nonsense,  for  the  exceeding  of  which  I  offered  a 
premium,  Mr.  Beecher  ascribes  to  several  of  the  Fiihors.    I  find  nothing 
2Z 
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Kke  it  in  his  quotations ;  and  aotwithstanding  the  modesty  <^  the  Presi- 
dent, I  must  still  think  that  the  union  of  meamngs  namimg  into  am 
another  is  all  his  own. 

He  complains  that  I  unjustly  represent  him  as  founding  on  probability 
independently  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  I  reiterate  the  charge.  Does 
he  not  perceive  that  by  the  meamng  of  the  word  I  understand  a  previ- 
ously ascertained  meaning?  To  this  he  does  not  even  pretend.  I  found 
all  on  meaning  previously  ascertained :  this  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  him  and  me. 

.  The  characteristic  meaning  of  the  word  JcUzo  is  exactly  what  I  have 
represented ;  and  all  the  examples  accord  with  this :  but  the  example  to 
which  he  refers  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject  When  he  alleges  proof 
that  persons  may  go  to  a  river  for  other  purposes  than  the  immersion  of 
the  whole  body,  he  manifests  a  want  of  discrimination.  Our  argument 
is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  going  to  the  water  was  for  the  purpose 
of  baptism.  When  our  opponents  triumph,  and  tell  us  that  if  our  argu- 
ment is  conclusive,  Philip  was  baptized  as  well  as  the  eunuch,  their 
triumph  is  in  their  want  of  discrimination. 

In  defending  the  combination  of  his  probabilities,  he  makes  a  distin^ 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects ;  but,  on  all  subjects,  nothing  is 
nothing;  and  if  I  have  proved  that  the  probabilities  are  nothing  separately, 
nothing  must  they  be  in  combination.  Besides,  the  probability  that, 
mdependently  of  testimony,  a  thing  was  done  in  a  certain  way,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  probability  that  a  word  has  a  certain  meaning. 
That  A  killed  B  may  be  very  probable  from  many  circumstances ;  but 
the  moment  A  proves  an  a/i6t,  or  that  it  is  proveid  that  C  is  guilty  of 
the  murder,  all  the  previous  probabilities  are  of  no  account 

Afler  all  his  complaints  about  a  bad  spirit,  it  is  amusing  to  consider 
the  gross  manifestations  which  he  affords  of  this  himself.  In  all  I  have 
ever  written  I  defy  my  adversaries  to  point  out  one  particle  of  a  bad 
spirit  My  severity  respects  the  execution  of  the  work  before  me,  and 
my  censures  are  preceded  by  proofs  of  the  thing  condemned.  Justice  to 
truth  demands  the  exposure.  But  what  spirit  is  indicated  by  such 
expressions  as  **  the  guise  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  f  **  Being  deter- 
mined not  to  admit  the  truth,  he  did  the  only  thing  that  remained,  first 
to  misrepresent,  and  then  to  deny  itT"  If  this  is  not  a  bad  spirit,  what 
will  indicate  a  bad  spirit  f  But  in  the  field  of  battle  I  never  murmur. 
I  never  pronounce  on  the  motives  of  my  opponents;  but  I  always,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  measure  their  talents.  This  they  are  pleased  to  call  a 
bad  spirit,  while  they  have  poured  out  whole  torrents  <^  the  most  virulent 
abuse :  this  never  moves  me, — I  write  for  eternity. 

I  had  charged  President  Beecher  with  using  a  Unitarian  canon.  How 
does  he  repel  the  charge  ?  He  tells  me  that  a  good  canon  is  not  the 
worse  for  being  empk>yed  by  Unitarians.  I  redouble  the  charge.  A 
Unitarian  canon  is  not  a  sound  canon  employed  by  Unitarians  as  wdl 
as  others.  A  Unitarian  canon  is  one  which,  if  admitted,  will  prove 
Unitarianisra.  What  a  want  of  discrimination  is  in  this  defence!  A 
canon  that  is  sound  ought  to  be  used  by  all.  A  Unitarian  canon  cannot 
be  sound,  unlesi  Unitarianism  is  true. 
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To  enable  my  readers  to  estimate  the  qualificatioiis  of  my  antagonial 

a  controversialist,  I  shall  slightly  notice  the  several  particulars  which 
he  states  in  recommendation  of  his  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
dispute.  To  judge  on  this  matter  requires  nothing  but  a  sound  intellect 
and  an  unprejudiced  mind.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  to  adopt  his 
conclusions  <'  takes  nothing  from  any  one  but  the  right  to  think  others 
wrong/*  d&c.  Now  was  there  ever  a  purer  specimen  of  absurdity  than 
this?  Were  it  as  true  as  it  is  false,  it  could  not  take  from  any  man  the 
right  to  think  another  wrong.  Must  not  every  one  who  thinks  his  own 
view  on  any  subject  right,  think  all  others  wrong  who  differ  from  him? 
Does  not  the  writer  think  that  I  am  wrong  ? 

Six  special  advantages,  as  recommendations  of  this  view,  are  enume- 
rated by  the  writer.  "1.  It  is  more  adapted  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  men,  and  to  all  change  of  climate,  times,  seasons,  and  health."  Im- 
mersion is  not  injurious  to  health  in  any  climate :  but  should  the  physic 
cian,  in  any  case,  recommend  the  warm  bath,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
it  If  the  believer  is  on  a  sick  bed,  or  death  bed,  the  rite  is  not  a  duty. 
Clinical  perfusion  could  never  have  been  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
baptism,  had  not  Puseyism  been  previously  introduced.  Is  there  as  much 
danger  in  immersion  as  there  was  in  circumcision  ?  Had  the  matter 
been  left  to  himself,  I  doubt  not  but  the  ingenuity  of  Abraham  would 
have  found  that  shaving  the  head  would  have  been  better  adapted  to  the 
comfort  of  himself  and  his  posterity. 

But  it  is  perfect  absurdity  to  talk  of  recommendations  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  on  such  a  matter.  Whatever  God  has  appointed  must  be 
observed.  Had  God  appointed  two  modes,  giving  us  a  discretionary 
power  to  observe  which  of  them  should  be  most  pleasing  to  us,  we  might 
make  a  choice :  but  whatever  recommendations  a  thing  may  have  to  us, 
God  may  have  good  reason  for  appointing  a  different. 

"  2.  It  is  more  accordant,"  says  the  writer,  "with  the  liberal  and  en- 
larged spirit  of  Christianity,  as  a  religion  of  freedom,  designed  for  all 
countries  and  all  times." 

Does  the  writer  mean  that  the  prescription  of  mode,  as  emblematical 
in  a  Christian  rite,  is  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  religion  ?  Another 
may  as  well  say,  that  the  prescription  of  water,  or  of  wine,  or  of  any- 
thing else,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  What  a  notion  this 
writer  must  have  of  religious  freedom ! 

"  3.  It  better  agrees,"  says  the  author, ''  with  our  ideas  of  what  is 
reasonable  and  fit."  And  will  the  writer  take  on  him  to  say  that  it  is 
not  reasonable  and  fit  in  God  to  appoint  immersion  as  the  mode  of  this 
ordinance,  as  an  emblem  of  the  burial  of  Christ?  If  this  is  not  blas- 
phemous, I  know  not  what  blasphemy  is. 

"4.  It  offers,"  says  the  writer,  "  no  temptations  to  formalism,  nor  dt.'*^ 
it  tend  to  foster  arrogance  and  exclusion."  Here  is  the  very  spirit  ot 
philosophy.  How  does  immersion,  or  any  other  mode  appointed  by  God, 
offer  a  temptation  to  formalism  ?  Is  it  formalism  to  observe  a  mode 
which  by  the  very  supposition  is  appointed  by  God  ?  Is  it  formalism  to 
observe  Divine  forms?  As  to  arrogance,  is  it  arrogant  to  say  that 
immersion  is  the  only  mode,  if  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  As  to 
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exclusion,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  concerned  in  settling  the 
question  of  church  fellowship. 

.  "5.  It  is  perfectly  adequate,"  says  the^ author,  "to  harmonise  the 
church."  What  a  recommendation  1  Is  it  not  obvious  to  every  human 
intellect,  that  any  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  if  it  is  universally 
received,  is  equally  calculated  to  effect  harmony  ?  The  advocates  of 
pouring,  of  sprinkling,  of  immersing,  d&c.  &lc.,  may  all  equally  allege 
this  recommendation.  Even  if  a  man  should  say  that  the  word  signifies 
to  tattoo,  he  may  say  that,  if  all  parties  receive  this  meaning,  it  would 
harmonise  the  church.  Was  ever  such  a  specimen  of  reasoning  com- 
mitted to  the  types  ? 

''  6.  It  is  susceptible,"  says  the  author,  *'  of  any  necessary  degree  of 
proof."  This  confounds  evidence  with  recommendation.  If  it  is  capable 
of  proof,  it  should  be  received  without  any  recommendation.  If  it  is  not 
proved,  no  recommendation  can  entitle  it  to  reception. 

Now  I  call  the  attention  of  my  plain,  unlettered  readers  to  this  brief 
specimen  of  my  antagonist's  reasoning  powers,  that  they  may  judge  what 
confidence  they  are  to  place  in  his  criticism.  If  in  matters  of  common 
sense  he  stumbles  at  every  step,  can  he  be  trusted  in  matters  of  the  most 
profound  metaphysics?  My  antagonist  may  be  a  very  ingenious  man, 
and  a  very  pious  man,  and  in  many  respects  a  very  clever  roan,  but  he 
has  not  a  head  for  the  philosophy  of  language :  and  I  say  this  with  as 
little  bad  feeling  as  I  say  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  an^es. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES  OP  CARSON  ON  BAPTISM,  IN 

ENGLAND. 


Rkt.  Johr  FcMTKBy  (Author  of  tilie  Snaj  on  Popnlir  Ignonmce,  Deeiiion  oiTChane 
ter,  &c.)    <<  I  am  pleued  that  the  wofk  ii  to  be  reprinted  with  the  propoaed  correctione 
and  additiona.    No  doubt  many  of  onr  miniatera  will  make  an  effort  to  obtain  aabscrip- 
tiona.    I  have  mentioned  it  here  to  Dr.  »,  who  giToa  hia  name  for  a  copy.    I  add 

mj  name  of  coorae." 

A.  K.  MiLLEB,  Esq.  **  It  appears  to  me  that  the  fHenda  of  erangelical  religion  at 
large,  are  deeply  indebted  to  him,  how  tardy  aooTor  they  may  be  in  making  the  ac* 
knowledgment.  Other  men  of  Ar  inferior  calibre  have  had  their  honoara  heaped  npon 
them ;  but  do  I  apeak  more  than  the  words  of  truth  and  aobemeaa,  when  I  aay  that 
here  ia  a  man  who  haa  adranced  every  aubject  on  which  he  haa  written,  and  who  in 
aome  retpecta  ia  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  livea-^ere  ia  a  man,  a  mere  ahred 
of  whose  capitiil  haa  made  aome  men  of  amall  meana  great,  and  aome  really  great  men, 
greater  atill— himaelf  all  the  while  more  nnaaauming  than  hia  fellowa.  Among  hia  ex* 
cellenciea  I  have  alwaya  rated  high  his  impartiality  and  aingleness  of  purpose.  One  in 
never  in  doubt  that  his  object  is  truth,  and  that  hia  determination  ia  to  follow  evidence 
whithersoever  it  leada,  untrammelled  by  system  or  sect.  The  freedom  from  biaa  and 
independent  honesty  in  argument  ever  evinced  by  this  writer,  are  qualities  which  we 
have  greatly  to  deaiderate  in  many  controversialists  of  the  present  day.  Though  I  am 
not  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church,  yet  I  am  anziona  to  encourage  any  work  proceeding 
fVom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Caraon,  distinguished  as  he  is  by  the  highest  talent,  and  exhibiting 
aa  he  ever  does,  the  most  perfect  candour.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  aubscribers 
are  ao  numerous,  and  reqneat  you  will  put  down  my  name  for  five  copiea." 

Rev.  E.  Hall,  A.  M.  **l  refer  to  Carson,  becanae  his  research  haa  made  thia  field 
his  own  on  the  Baptist  side  of  the  question ;  becauae  he  ia  undoubtedly  a  very  learned 
and  able  man, — the  cnnv,  indeed,  on  the  Baptist  aide  in  this  part  of  the  field  of  con* 
troveray." 

Rev.  B.  H.  Deafeb,  LL  J>.  **  Let  those  who  think  that  the  solemn  immersion  of 
believers  in  water  ia  not  baptiam,  answer,  ir  tbkt  oak ,  fairly,  and  without  evaaion^ 
the  learned,  candid,  and  deciaive  work  of  Mr.  Caraon.*' 

CoNonKoATioiiAL  BfAOAZZHS.  **  If  what  Mr.  Caraon  terms  axhmi  are  indeed  such, 
the  matter  ia  for  ever  aet  at  rest ;  and  except  prejudice  or  an  obstinate  determination  to 
reject  the  obvious  dictates  of  the  Spirit  continuea  to  operate,  the  whole  Christian  world 
must  forthwith  embrace  tilie  principles  of  amtUpadobaptiam,** 

PmxsBTTEUAV  RsTXCW.    "  We  have  no  (kult  to  find  with  Mr.  Caraon's  axiomt,** 
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Eclectic  Rktikw.  « It  !■  quite  eyident  that  thej,"  (refirtrruig  to  tw«  of  Dr.  Ci 
workf ,)  "  are  the  prodaction  of  a  writer  long  habitoated  to  deep  and  levching  thought, 
and  poneaiing  a  great  command  of  langpage.'*  And  while  the  RoTiew  etatea  that 
Dr.  Canon  "  touchei  nnqnestionably  with  a  Tignrooi  and  masterly  hand  a  great  Tariety 
of  topica  ;**  it  alao  atteats  "  the  great  simplicity,  jadicionaneMyUid  piety,**  with  which 
they  are  treated.*' 

ScoTiMAH.  **  Dr.  Carson  has  long  been  well  hnown,  not  only  in  thia  eonntry,  but  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  as  a  first-rate  schditr,  a  son^  philosopher,  an  irreaiitible 
reasoner,  and  a  profoond  theologian.*  •  •  •  •  •  His  works  shall  be  his  monument 
— «  monument  of  diversified  and  transcendent  genius,  of  imperishabfe  greatneas; 
erincing  to  posterity,  that  with  the  strictest  pioprie^,  he  has  been  designated  one  $1 

the  first  biblical  critics  of  the  nineteenth  centary.^ 

« 

Scottish  Guakdiav.  *'  As  a  profonnd  and  acenrate  thinker,  an  able  inetaphy8icia% 
a  close  reasoner,  a  deep  theologian.  Dr.  Carson  can  stand  the  groond  against  ifiy 
rivalship.** 

Oetbodoz  PEEnTTEUAV.  "  On  matters  of  churdi  order  it  is  well  known  we  difier 
from  him ;  but  as  f  scholar  we  honour  him,  as  a  Christian  brother  we  embrace  him.  Is 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  language  he  is  ikr  in  adrance  of  the  present  age ; 
and  with  respect  to  meUphysical  acuteness  and  powers  of  reasoning,  he  haa  been 
called  '  the  Jonathan  Edwards  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  His  character  as  a  philoso- 
phic theologian  and  a  profonnd  original  independent  thinker,  stands  in  the  Tery 
rank;  and  he  was  only  justly  designateo,  when  called  one  of  the  most  acuta  phil< 
phic  reasoners  of  the  present  age." 

CHEisTiAir  Feeekah.  *'  The  Rev.  Alexander  Carson,  one  of  the  first  biblical  eritict 
of  the  age.  The  great  and  almost  singular  excellencies  of  this  most  extraordinary  man 
are  his  clear  philosophical  conceptions,  and  his  fearless  philosophical  spirit.  Even  the 
German  exegetical  writers  are  only  scholars ;  the  trvt  critic  is  made  np  of  the  schdar 
and  philosopher  combined." 
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LATE  ISSUES. 

LIFE  IN  JUDEA ;  or,  Qlimpses  of  the  First  Christiait  Ags.  By  Marta 
T.  Richards.  With  a  beautiful  Frontispiece.  12mo.  312  pp.  Frice  80 
cents. 

**  This  admirable  Tolumc  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  paiitor's  wifb,  and  !a  deiri^nied  and  admirably  adapted 
to  impn>.a«  mdro  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  all  claMcs  the  incidents  ralated  in  the  New  Testament  The 
sM'Tip  \h  la!<l  in  Judoa,  in  and  after  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  and  brings  Tiridly  befbre  the  mind  many  In- 
ddeutj*  ronuoctcd  with  the  lifo  and  crucifixion  of  Christ  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  is  (^Ten 
in  a  graphic  mauner,  and  is  historically  correct" — AVto  York  JSecnrder. 

*'Thm  in  a  charming;  Toliime,  and  luinnot  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  We  have  been  particularly  Im- 
prt>«Hj  with  the  hnppy  introduction  of  i^cripturc  (|Uotations  in  prose  and  verse.  These  passaircs,  in 
pathrtM,  bfauty  and  sublimity,  fiir  tranncend  the  hiKht>8t  flights  of  sthakspeare  and  Milton.  The  book  !• 
true  to  history.    It<  type  of  Christianity  Is  simple,  attractive  and  ovangeiieal.** — Christian  Timet. 

"  Thifl  i5  trulv  a  Ihscinating  volume — it*  i^tyle  brilliant  and  poetic ;  its  eharacten  skillfiilly  portrayed, 
and  it^  plan  well  ronreivr^il  and  carriixl  out.  It  is  a  production  evincing  high  genius  and  extensive 
re.tdin?,  and  muxt  command  a  very  large  circulation.  We  most  cordially  oommend  it  to  our  readers.''-^ 
Jieh'ijiout  litraid. 

•^  The  writer  has  aimed  by  the  emplojrment  of  a  thin  drapery  of  fiction  to  present  to  modem  readon  a 
life-like  portraiture  of  the  rarly  Christians.  II«'r  ta^k  is  well  done.  The  volume  abounds  with  instru^ 
tive  fartti  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  New  Testament  narrative." — Trut  Union, 

**  A  well  printed  and  Wautifully  ornamented  volume.  The  writer  erinces  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  hi!)t/)ry  of  the  *  Firnt  C'bristian  Age/  and  displays  it  in  a  clear,  chaste  and  interesting  style,  calculated 
to  excite  a  love  for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."— C/krirtian  Secretary. 

''This  work  is  intend«>d  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  ApostlesL  In  vivid  d»> 
linvations  are  portrayiM  the  events  and  actors  in  tho<e  momentous  times  which  connect  antiquity  with 
the  modern  agej,  fulfilling  all  the  pmpheries  of  the  old  world  and  witnessing  the  broa*!  and  deep  fi>undft- 
titinit  that  were  laid  to  uphold  the  hopes  of  the  new.  It  is  a  production  charateriied  by  power.  in'<*rest 
and  beauty,  while  its  developments  of  character  and  flow  of  incident,  have  that  vraisemblanoe  without 
which  such  a  work  would  be  wanting  in  its  crowning  charm." — Snuthem  JPijdisL 

**  Wo  are  pleased  with  the  picture  which  the  writer  has  drawn  of  the  First  Christian  Aga.  It  evineet 
a  rare  combination  of  judgment  and  imagination." — ChritUan  Jieview. 

**Th^  portraits  are  correctly  painted,  the  sketciies  vividly  drawn,  and  the  whola  work  is  well  adapted 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader  and  benefit  the  heart ' — Christian  Era. 

"*  It  is  a  charming  book.  The  conception  of  it  was  felicitous,  and  the  execution,  aren  in  its  minuter 
details,  is  worthy  the  conception." — Am.  Baptist  MemoriaL 

*•  The  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism  if  beautlfhlly  Mt  forth  In  this  Intarefting 
tale." — Christian  Index. 

*•  A  readable  and  instructive  book."— rran.  BiptisL 

LITTLE  J  AXE  ;  or.  Feed  mt  Lambs.  By  Friend  Jane.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece,    l^mo.  152  pp.     Cloth,  28  cents. 

'■  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  racy  style,  and  conveys  lessons,  which,  somehow,  eoming  to  a  child  in  tbia 
way.  produce  impressions  far  more  lasting  than  those  received  in  any  other  wn^.  That  id<>a  that  yon 
niu'.xt  wait  till  the  cares  of  Ule  come  upon  you,  prior  to  seeking  the  iiaviour,  if  beautifully  met"— 
Go*pd  Banner. 

"  The  life  of  a  sweet  and  pious  girl  is  made  the  vehicle  of  moral  and  religions  Instmotlnn,  and  the 
youthful  reatler.  as  h<'  is  Itorne  along  by  the  pleasant  current  of  the  narrative,  is  touched  by  healthful 
and  religious  influences.'* — Southern  BaptisL 

"  It  is  calculated  also  to  quicken  the  reader  to  a  tender  wmtchftilness  and  fidelity  to  the  youth." 
— Christian  Herald. 

**  A  pretty  little  book  tnr  children,  well  calculated  to  Impress  upon  the  mln»l  a  useful  lesson.  If  we 
miiiiake  not,  it  will  be  read  by  older  persons  with  a  considerable  degree  of  interMf — Christian  Era. 

"  Another  charming  story  for  our  young  readers,  which  they  will  thank  us  a  thousand  times  for  In- 
troducing to  their  notice." — The  Sjyectator. 
"  Well  written  and  entitled  to  a  place  in  all  the  Sabbath  Schools  of  the  oountry.^-Vour.  and  Messtngtr. 
**  An  excellent  little  Sabbsth  School  hook.**— Christian  Secretary. 
**A  thrilling  litUe  story  for  children."— iV.  T.  Baptist  Register. 
"  A  deeply  interesting  sketch.    It  will  find  a  cordial  welcome  by  the  Juvenile  class.**- Cftriitian  Chran, 

"  A  touching  narrative  of  youthfUl  piety,  happily  suited  to  the  wants  of  children  and  the  Sabbath 
Scho-jl  library."—  Watdiman  and  liejiertnr. 

**  An  Interesting  story." — American  Bifttist. 

"  A  pleasing  domestic  tale,  well  calculated  to  Instruct  as  well  as  entertain.**— J2e{^^ioia  Barald, 

**  An  instmctive  narratfre  for  Juvenile  readers." — Christian  Observer. 

**  Another  among  the  many  delightftil  hooka  whieb  this  eodety  are  tenlng of  late.*^— HMsni  Wtt^wtctn. 

*'  A  capiUl  story.    Wo  wish  all  pfooa  parents  would  read  it  and  lay  Its  lessons  to  heart"— aVuc  VnUm, 

"  A  touching  little  stoiy.    We  reoommend  it  to  all  who  are  nakinc  up  SabbaUi  School  libraries.**— 
Zma's  Advoealt. 
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PRACTICAL  DISCOURSES  ON  REGENERATION.    By  Philip  Doddridci,  I 
D.  D.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.     18mo.  357  pp.    Price  40  cents. 

No  book,  in  our  Judgment  eq«Ut  this  of  Doddridge  in  thA  Bcriptnnd,  plain  and  practical  treatment 
of  this  lulijpct.  Ilia  method  it  dear;  hia  style  ladd ;  his  definitions  precise;  hia  reasoningi  aonnd;  his 
aentimentfl  trangelloal,  Just  and  liberal;  hia  strain  experimental  and  popular  in  tba  beat  aenae  ef  the  ( 
word,  and  his  application  equally  tender,  eloae  and  aeardiing.  Ita  nature,  naoMaity,  importance,  anihcr, 
effieeta,  rarietiea  of  operation,  aTidenoes,  ike.,  are  here  admirably  diaeuaaed.  Ood  baa  aat  hia  seal  to  the 
•  work,  by  making  It  instrumental  of  producing  the  fundamental  and  happy  changa  which  it  dcaeribca. 


*'  We  commend  this  timely  republicati<ni  to  the  attention  of  all  daaaas  of  readers.  It  deserreA  a  hidi 
place  in  our  eTangelioal  literature  at  all  times,  but  is  eapedally  needed  at  the  present  time,  when  error 
in  this  fundamental  and  vital  doctrine  is  the  mihI  of  so  many  other  arrors.  Wa  would  be  glad  to  Si«  a 
copy  of  this  book  in  every  IlapUst  family.** —  Western  Watehman, 

*•  The  Publication  Sode^  has  done  well  to  give  us  this  neat  and  cheap  edition  of  a  work  of  nxrfa  un- 
disputed orthodoxy,  md  of  such  a  rigorous  style^  as  Doddridge's  work  on  Regeneration.  This,  aft^r  all, 
is  the  great  doctrine  of  our  holy  religkin ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  frit  and  enforced  in  our  churrlws, 
the  e»uae  of  rital  Christianity  will  be  promoted,  and  the  great  Uead  of  the  Church  glorified.'*— A:  K  J?ee. 

**  A  Tery  handsome  edition  of  this  standard  work.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  an  ample  warrant  Ibr  its 
excellence.  If  it  had  a  drculatioti  commensurate  with  its  intrinsic  worth,  it  would  grace  the  taUe  of 
eTezy  fSunlly  in  which  the  English  language  is  spoken.** — Am.  BupUtt  MemoridL 

"These  discourses  are  noted  Ibr  their  deameas  of  application,  their  pungency,  and  their  practical  fbrrc  I 
The  sight  of  sudi  evangnlical  literature— good  and  old-fJMhionad,  Ilka  the  Bibl»— Is  refreshing  to  the 
Christian  eye." — Journal  and  Ifeue/iyer. 

**The  drculatlon  of  this  Tolume  should  be  bounded  only  by  the  domaina  of  practieal  Christianity.  We 
heartily  commend  tbe  volume  to  the  confidence  and  study  of  thoae  who  are  eiu:ag«d  in  the  momentous 
work  of  preparing  their  own  souls,  or  the  souls  of  others,  for  the  great  day.** — Sp&xpal  Becordfr. 

**  We  could  wish  nothing  better  fbr  those  who  read  in  our  country,  and  throughout  tha  world,  than 
that  they  carefully  peruse  and  inwardly  digest  this  excellent  book.**— JVVie  Tork  Chnmidc 

."The  volume  contains  an  able  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doetrlne  of  tha  New  Birth,  and  is  worthy 
o*  the  author  of  tbe  *  Rise  and  Progreaa  of  Keligioa  in  tha  Soul.'  It  is  iasnad  in  a  compact  and  oonv«- 
iiMut  fbrm.'*— CAriifidn  Review. 

**■  We  are  pleased  to  notice  the  publication  of  this  work.    Tb»  importance  of  thia  doctrine^  rightly  un-  i 
derstood,  cannot  be  exaggerated.** — ZUnCt  Advocate. 

**  The  fame  of  Dr.  Doddridge  as  a  writer,  and  the  intrinsio  meriti  of  tha  work  itadi^  am  aofllcient  coo-  j 
mendations.'— &m;;k  WeMtm  liaptiML  ' 

**  An  excellent  book  on  a  theme  of  vital  and  permanent  interest** — .American  SpedaUir,  i 

I 

THE  SCHOOLMATES:  or,  Conversations  on  the  Beatitudes.      By  Auxi  : 
Abbie.     18mo.  108  pp.     Cloth.     Price  20  cents.  | 

This  is  the  first  Sunday  School  volume  we  have  aeen,  designed  to  illustrate  tba  Beatitudea  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  done  in  a  aeriea  of  delightful  conversatfons,  and  stories  fi>un<led  on 
fkets.  Few  books  are  more  happily  adapted  fbr  nseftilnees  in  Sabbath  Schods.  One  cannot  be  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  Beatitudes.  They  contain  the  primary  elements  of  Christian  character,  in  their 
purest  fbrm. 

**The  lessons  from  our  LoTd*s  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  illustrated  and  Improved  in  thia  little  roluoie 
in  a  style  adapted  to  the  capadty  of  children.** — ChrittioM  Secretary. 

**  Replenishers  of  Sunday  School  Libraries  will  recollect  to  call  fbr  this  profitable  little  book.**— JbarnKt/ 
and  Metunger. 

"  An  excellent  little  book  fbr  Sabbath  School  libraries."— ZAm's  Advocate. 

MISSIONARY  GEMS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.    ISmo.  144  pp.    Cloth.    25  ci»nt«.  ' 

This  is  a  rich  collection  of  new  and  authenUc  anecdotes,  exemplifying  in  an  immimaA  variety  of  forms 
the  spirit  inddents  and  effects  of  modem  missiona  to  the  heathen. 

**The  author  has  gleaned  important  erents,  and  described  thrilling  scenes,  in  the  lands  where  nur  nii^  > 
sionaricA  go;  and  they  are  well  called  Oems^  as  they  are  scattered  over  these   pagea.'— CVirutiun 
Chronicle. 

**  These  sketches  are  well  adapted  to  please  and  instruct  the  young.**— iV.  T.  Baptid  RegisUr. 

SWEET  HOME:  A  Stobt  pob  Little  Bors  and  Girls.  ISmo.  36  pp.  Cloth. 
Price  12i  cents. 

A  series  of  lively,  instmotiva  itoviaa,  mnstraHiig  tha  Taliw  of  tha  BlUa  In  ititaif  tba  loal  Jbr  ita  ^ 
rious  Home  in  Heaven. 
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No  one  can  read  thia  little  Tolome  without  the  moet  thrilling  emotioni." — Smith  WaUrm  Bc^UtL 


LATE    ISSUES. 


MEMOIR  OP  MRS.  LUCY  T.  LORD,  of  the  Chinme  Baptist  Missiow. 

AVith   an  Introduction  by  Williax  Dean,  D.D.    18mo.  288  pp.    Cloth. 

Price  45  cents. 

A  trulT  TftluBhle  addition  to  our  aeries  of  Miasionarj  Menidr»->nGt  at  all  unworthy  to  rank  with  thorn 
of  Mt9.  Judaon,  SIra.  Jonea,  Mra.  Comstock,  and  othcra.  It  belongs  to  a  different  field  of  MlMlon»— the 
great«4t  indeed  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth— more  recently  entered,  bat  more  predoua  in  the  proapeeta  of  the 
fiitiirc  than  any  other.    The  Memoir  ia  ftall  of  energy,  good  aenae,  piety  and  lore. 

"TTiin  rankfl  among  the  firat  of  the  many  mlaaionary  momolra  lasued  by  the  American  Baptist  Pnbll- 
cation  ;:'N-ii'ty.  containing,  aa  it  does,  a  buautiful  account  of  the  life  of  odh  whose  early  and  f^rrifnt  piety, 
conttniit  Hnd  porstiverlng  efforts  to  acquire  a  thorough  education,  heartfelt  consecration  to  the  work  to 
whii'h  *UA  hail  called  her,  untirinar  peribrmance  of  her  arduous  duties  asjt  missionary,  doraentic  Tirtnea, 
and  iibiiVH  all,  the  strons  faith  whVcn  she  eTcr  manif«*sted,  eren  amid  tha  moat  trying  drcumstanees,  re- 
c(iDini<-uds  itflelf  to  the  htiartn  of  all  who  read  if — WfMem  Seeorder. 

"  Tlii«  Memoir  is  one  of  groat  interest,  and  beautifully  exemplifies  the  power  of  fliith  to  sanctiity.  to 
animuti!  »nd  guide  the  energies  of  life,  and  to  sustain  the  soul  amid  the  agonies  of  aicknews  and  death. 
]I<*r  bri'-f  missionary  life  was  spent  in  China;  but  broken  down  with  inceanant  toil,  and  after  havins  loot  I 
two  infMiit  children,  she  returned  to  this  country  the  vietim  of  excruciating  auflsringa,  and  died  Aay, 
j  l>»/»3,  at  the  early  age  of  36." — True  Union. 

'*  Tlif  fiimple  delineation  of  a  character  from  unpretending  childhood  up  to  the  ftill  derelopment  of  an 
intcllip*iit  Christian  woman,  making  the  sacrifices,  and  cheerfully  bearing  the  reflponsibilities  of  a  wlfis, 
I  a  muthor.  and  a  misfionary.  until  called  to  exchange  the  cross  for  the  crown  wbic^  awaited  her.    Such  a 
chaructL-r  is  worthy  the  careful  study  of  erery  young  ^non.^—Mother'i  Jourrud. 

**  No  ono  can  read  this  simple  record  of  a  well  spent  lii!^  without  an  increase  of  lore  and  derotlon  Jbr 
his  K<-«l«>i-iner,  and  a  deeper  Interest  for  the  perishing  heathen.^— i?/-ii^iM  Herald. 

"  Mnny  interesting  Tolumes  of  mlssionai^  memoirs  hare  been  glTen  to  the  public,  and  there  are  but 
few  nil  ire  interesting  than  the  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Lord.  It  Is  Just  the  book  for  young  ladies  to  ivad." — 
VhrutiuH  Era. 

<*>Ir!«.  I^  was  one  of  those  lorely  spirits  so  often  Ibnnd  in  missionary  drcloa,  and  her 
shrined  in  this  unpretending  volume,  will  be  made  precious  to  all  who  love  Chrisf-^/oumoJ  altd 

"  It  oiiirht  to  hare  a  place  in  erery  Sabbath  school  or  church  library,  and  in  eTcry  Ikmily  that  lorw 
the  cnu>*^  i>f  missions,  or  cherishes  the  spirit  of  a  sweet  and  beautiful  piety.** — Hcmt  Miuion  JUeord. 

'*  Her  missionary  life  was  brief,  but  long  enough  to  call  into  yiew  the  excellence  of  har  character,  which 
is  Well  depicted  in  thia  Tolume." — Watch,  and  Rt^fledar. 

"  Thif  Took  ouKht  to  hare  a  wide  circulation  among  those  who  loro  tba  eansii  of  Christian  miwioaa." 
— Am.  Bap.  ManoriaL 


**  Thltf  is  a  deeply  interaating  book  for  the  Sabbath  achooL"— CKriMian  (^nnUde. 

BESSIG;  OR,  The  Adopted  Orphan.    A  Story  for  Qirls.    By  Mrs.  Bradley. 

18nio.  232  pp.    Cloth.    Price  35  cents. 

a  Sunday  school  story  of  rara  interest  and  beauty,  iUustratlng  the  grace  and  fidtfaftilness  of  God  In 

the  child  of  a  poor  but  piooa  woman,  wbo^  In  ber  last  momentBy  commita  her  to  Hinif  with  whom  **  the 

fatherless  flndeth  mercy." 

"  One  of  the  sweetest,  purest  flreshost,  and  moet  predons  little  Tolnmea  for  children  we  hare  erer 
peni-urd.  We  do  not  happi'n  to  know  who  Mrs.  BradleT  is,  but  she  possesses  talent  and  xenius  for  writing 
of  thi?  V'.Tv  first  order.  Among  the  numerous  works  issued  for  children  by  our  excellent  Publication 
Society,  (ir  any  other  soduty,  so  fiur  aa  we  hare  seen,  *  Beaaie'  has  no  auparior,  if  an  equaL*'— ^Bk  BapUA 
Jitinnri'tl. 

*'  Thi^  i«  a  pleasant  picture  of  a  lift  begun  right,  and  spent  right,  in  tha  ei^oymont  of  innocent  anmaa* 
mcnti.  uud  the  performance  of  noble  duties.    ETery  page  cont^na  a  leaaon  for  the  young." — The  Am. 

I      *<  A  Very  interesting  book,  healthy  in  tone,  pure  In  sentiment  and  well  fitted  to  instrkiet  and  luiyrofe 
I  youthful  ruudvrs.    We  gire  it  our  cordial  approTal.*' — Bdigwut  Herald, 

I      *'  Non<'  ran  read  this  book  without  becoming  interested  and  benefited.    Its  publication  indicates  tht 
sound  JTkil;;ment  of  those  who  selected  it** — Ohri^ian  Era. 

I      **  This  i<  nn  attractive  and  InstructiTe  story  written  with  apirit,  containing  many  raloahle  oounaela  txr 
I  young  ;firl3.'' — Chridian  Obterver.  j 

i      *-  Thit  is  »  work  that  will  do  good.    We  woold  gladly  see  it  finding  ita  way  to  thonsands  of  firesides.'' 

I  — (?*jjf/if/  li'inner. 

!      "  It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  eresy  Sabbath  school,  and  ahoold  be  read  In  erery  flunlly."— iSbftMsm 
:  BaptuL 

I      "  An  entertoiniiur  book  tost  the  young  of  both  atzaa^  and  worthy  •  pUea  In  erery  Sabbeth  idboM  U- 

I  brary  ."—/Aii>£is<  OMeresr. 

I     *•  A  beautiftil  atonr  of  a  Utfle  onhaa  gbL  and  deatoned  to  fllustnte  the  nfoty  and  bleeacdnew  of 
troatlng  in  Ood.'^-iKBiift  JdMCBte. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  BAPTIST   MARTYRS.    With  a  Preliminary  Tlirtori^ 
Essay,  by  J.  Newton  Brown.        12mo.  800  pp.    Cloth.    Price  75  cents. 

No  MemorisI  of  thia  aort  hat  before  speared  among  the  Bapti»ta  of  thia  ooantiy,  or  eren  of  KnidawL 
It  will  be  found  to  embrace  a  great  rariety  of  the  moat  auttaenlk  and  beairt-tonchinf;.  as  wt-ll  m»  pat^, 
noble,  and  triumphant  ezempliflcationa  of  the  prlndplcs  and  the  power  of  the  Ooapel  in  our  Chnrdmi. 
It  gitea  ua  namoa  In  which  all  Baptlats  may  Joatlj  glory,  and  which  the  world  itself  **  will  not  wiliingly 
let  die." 

**  Thia  ia  a  raluable  work.  Th«  Ibrtimde  with  which  the  plona  of  former  age*  hav^  teatiflrd.  amfd  an 
perlla  and  auflerings,  to  the  ptindplfa  which  we  inherit,  ta  wpII  calculated  to  endear  thorn  mon*  aod  morv 
to  our  heart*.  The  Introduction  to  thia  work,  by  Mr.  Hrown,  ia  the  crown  of  the  Tolnme.  It  gitea  tosn* 
of  the  moot  recent  admlMiona  to  the  truth  of  Baptint  teneta,  together  with  g(>neral  outlinef  of  our  d^ 
nominational  hiatory.    These  Memoriala  deacrre  a  place  In  the  home  of  ercry  Baptiat.** — SbteUtem  Baj.tist 

**  The  martyra  whoae  hiatory  ia  here  recorded  were  Baptiata.  Thia  point  ia  fully  eatabliabeU.  Of  th« 
forty  or  fifty  mairtyra  namKi  ill  thia  volume,  it  will  be  found  that  they  all  sufXered  nobly  in  defirncc  of  thr 
fldth  which  they  counted  deafer  than  lif^.  The  preliminary  Kaaay,  although  it  occupies  but  '2i  pap^  if 
a  Talnable  historical  document,  worthy  of  being  read  by  cTery  Baptiatin  the  land.  The  boolc  ia  illue- 
trated  with  aeTvral  engraringa." — Chrintian  Stcrtlary. 

'*Thia  work  ahould  deeply  interest  all  Baptivta,  inaamuch  aa  ita  eontenta  hara  a  atrong  bearinz  upon  i 
tha  ipread  of  our  denominational  wntimentii  and  history.    The  preliminary  lliatorieal  Eaaay,  by  llev.  J. 
Newton  Brown,  ia  a  iraluabli>  document,  ahowing  concluaively  not  only  that  we  hare  a  hiatory,  but  a 
wuariyr  hiatory.   .We  hope  tho«e  who  lore  our  aenlimenta  will  procure  and  read  it.**— JV.  T.  Sec 

*'Thi8  volume  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  denomination,  and  will  be  read  with  lutenae  intrreatby 
ill  loTera  of  truth.  Let  ua  not  be  unmindAil  of  the  price  that  haa  biH>n  paid  for  the  enjoymeiit  of  o-ir 
eheriahed  prindplca,  that  have  come  down  to  ua  through  a  baptiam  of  fire  and  blood.'* — Jvvr.  and  Jfrxs. 

"  Thoae  who  deaire  to  know  aomething  of  the  worth  and  of  the  autfcringa  of  our  eccie«{aaUcml  an(v«- 
tors,  will  procure  thia  book.  Tho  ■  Prdiminary  TTislmiral  E*$>'}f*  by  Rev.  J.  Newton  Urown,  i«  a  cl*^r 
and  cogent  caaay,  the  facta  and  doetrlnca  of  which  it  will  be  easier  to  cavil  at,  than  to  controvert.'* — Am, 
Bap,  licmoriaL 

"  We  like  thia  book  for  the  firm  and  atrong  enunciation  of  Baptiat  prindplea  contained  In  the  raluable 
Introductory  Easay,  aa  well  aa  for  the  noble  confirmation  of  them  in  the  dcaiha  of  the  martyn  here  re- 
corded, who  aealed  them  with  their  blood.**— TVuc  Union. 

**  The  brief  hiatoriea  of  thcac  martyra  will  repay  peruaal.  The  namea  of  Baptiata  who  bare  died  f>r 
the  truth,  ahould  bo  held  iu  truth.  The  bi)ok  containa  four  engravings  of  martynloma.  They  am  well 
executed."— iV>io  Orleans  Weekly  Chronicie. 

**  The  deftign  of  thia  volume  nee<la  no  explanation.  It  ia  a  work  that  will  be  read  with  deep  interp<t, 
and  we  may  add,  ia  one  of  a  claaa  particularly  appropriate  to  Christiana  of  tlie  prvavnt  day.'' — ZiV-n'/  A-i- 

"  Thia  book  ia  adapted  to  make  a  powerful  impreaaion,  and  will  have  many  readers.  It  is  worthy  of 
being  atudioii  by  all  who  love  and  revere  the  truth.*' — Rtligiou*  Herald. 

"Thia  book  ia  one  of  great  interc«t    No  Chriatian  can  read  the  aufBerings  and  triamphs   of  these 
martyred  dificiplea,  and  not  have  his  heart  move«i.*' — M'lthrr't  Journal. 
**  Thia  work  we  urge  upon  every  Baptiat  to  buy  at  onoe." — Tmnettu  BaptisL 

LOUIS  DE  SACY;  or,  Thb  Boy  that  would  not  bb  a  Priest.    By  Aunt 
Abbie.     18mo.  106  pp.    Cloth.     Prico  20  cents. 

Another  intereating  book  for  Sunday  achools.  The  style  blends  narrative,  conversations  and  letters, 
in  a  very  engaging  manner. 

"The  volume  deacriboa  little  Loula  fVom  hia  early  yeara.  while  a  Catholic  and  onward  till  conv#»rted. 
and  finally  a  aettlinl  pn.«tor  over  a  pn:)sperou9  Ituptixt  cliiin^h.  The  narnitiTe  devulo{>a  the  character  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  Lh  full  of  intereat'*— CAnii^urn  Chrtmide. 

"Tliia  book  will  certainly  not  pleo^'e  the  bigoted  amoug  the  Boman  Catholica;  but  will  ahow  others 
the  folly  of  that  hyHteni."— JV:  Y.  Hq/itUr. 

THE     PURE    CHURCH    CHARACTERIZED    BY    SPIRITUALITY.      By 

Luci.\N  Hatden.     ISmo.  45  pp.     Cloth.    Price  14  cents. 

This  little  work  oonaiats  of  a  diacourae.  delivered  before  the  Vermont  Baptbt  Convention,  and  pob- 
liahed  by  their  earnest  request.  Small  in  bulk,  it  ia  mighty  in  apirit.  It  tn'ata  of  the  gr^t  funla- 
mental  truth  of  church  organization  under  the  propoaition- A  Pure  Church  ia  characterised  by  Spirit- 
uality—L  Iu  ita  Membership.  II.  In  Doctrine.  III.  In  ita  Worship.  IV.  In  all  its  Keiationa.  interna) 
and  external— to  Chriat— to  tho  unrenewed  world— and  to  posterity,  or  as  he  terma  it,  her  law  of  m^ 
cef.aion.  The  application  ahowa  the  criterion  of  a  txus  church— oar  tros  denominational  position— and 
tho  appropriate  aphere  of  the  whole  militant  church. 

«  Admirably  adapted  to  do  good  to  all  who  may  read  It**— JVeio  Twk  AiptfM  Btgider, 
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Siirh  a  popular  accrmnt  (if  tli<>  life  niul  lii>inrx  of  the  father  of  Eiiprliitb  HipUiit  MiMonii  haa  loo|c  heon 
ilt'd.    W  (•  rtM-oinuieuiI  ttii*  ivurk  to  our  rcaik'ni,  i>niy>ug  that  it  may  dtfeiivn  tho  MiMiionuiy  Spirit  in 


**  This  volume  rontihis  jrraphlc  and  affortlnir  iiki'fch«*«  of  clfwln*  prtno*  in  tho  Htps  of  manj  joans 
pr-fnn.i  of  (llffrrrnl  clni««<"':  1.  Of  tlnwi*  wlm  iliOHytM  iitt«.'nil:iii  lo ih<'ir »-trrniil  inttTi-8t.  2.  <»f  thi'oppiily 
I  j-rrfiiiu',  of  profi'S«iil  infidi-N.  •"  Mf  tin*  n-'wly  ••onviTtt'*!.  4.  <»f  tlio**.  who.  th'^ii^'h  \oiinir.  becanw 
;  oiiiiui^nt  f«tr  thi'ir  |ii<<t,*^  .').  Of  thow  who  milTirriHl  m?»rtyr*loin  in  ynuth  f^r  tin*  niu**- nf  rbrict.  M'n 
\  rfiiiiini'iid  this  work  to  thi> atti.>ntion  of  panMiti*.  Iji^t  eviTV  jinn-nt  wiio  fi^'U  H'liciinu"*  f'<r  th"  (tnlration  nf 
,  lii"*  rhililp'n.  •^mieaTor  to  phiiHi  a  mpy  of  it  in  thrlr  hon«i«.  \Vi«  well  p'mt'niU-r  thf  ilri'p  anil  faTomMn 
I  linpr«'!'«!on  inadv  on  our  own  niiml.t  in  ourynnth.  )iy  a  soim'whnt  .xtmilur  work,  pinrtil  in  i>nr  handi*  hy  n 
,   p<on^  motlicr.    Let  ervry  tfabbath  m-1ioo1  add  it  to  the  Tolumeft  olrvady  in  tiioir  library.** — ChritUan 

I       **  Tt  thrown  to(^>ther  in  a  amall  rompavR  a  nnrnh'^r  of  heart-|it:rrini{  and  thrillimr  anordntcii.    Tta  olj^t 
!   In  to  attract  th<j  atU>ntIon  and  awaknn  tho  Ronofm  of  tho  impi'nitent.    Th'm  it  will  do.  \i-h(>thor  rra^i  in 

it*  priMHiot  ftrm,  or  umhI  aa  an  aiwiHtsnt  Yff  the  piooa  pattor,  in  Uj  Ubon  trith  hif  flock.    As  each  we 

commrnd  it  to  our  rMdcrK.**— il^iMfAf m  HaptS^U 

*'  A  work  for  the  yonn^,  deft^nvd  to  imprmi  the  dreadftaliicfii  of  dylnc  without  hop^,  and  the  indi^ 
■rribable  happinoi  oT  poneadng  In  that  anion  IIm  hope  of  the  ChiiitUn.**->iV.  T.  Jiteorder. 


TVTLUAM  CAKEY:  A  BioGRvpnT.  By  JosErn  Bri^her,  D.  D.  With  a 
rortrnit  of  Oarkf  and  (»tln;r  Kii;^ravings.     1-ino.     'M)  pp.     Price  80  cont«.     | 

Tup  illn'trlnnn  tiuWiTt  of  thl«  in»*ninlr,  it«  in("rf«t?nir  ^tyle,  and  th«»  many  new  fartn  and  ln''ld»'nt«  Intro-   I 
dund.  (-•>mt>inf  tit  n-n.irr  it  ii  vi>ry  importniit  mlditiun  to  our  Missionary  Litvrature.    It  has  hwn  hailed   ' 
I       by  tho  public  pri-.«!i  with  uniTi-rsal  ajiprol'atKm.  ! 

•'The  BnptW  Chun-h  hnn  N-vn  jnpi-atlv  hoiinr*^  of  Ood  in  her  Ml!«*''onario«.  Twenty  yram  hare 
paiiKiHl  Kimv  the  di-atli  of  Dr.  ('nr<'r.  ami  the  worhl  h^m  hitli<'rt<i  br-en  f  ivonti  with  hi«  hio<rmphy  from 
anothi*r  pen,  yi>t  thuiis.-tnil^  will  iiuil  tlii^  new  publication  with  joy.  Dr.(':in>y  will  never  be  forjn^tten  for 
hi.-i  lalmm  in  Oriental  liter«tun>.  The  liotik  liefnre  u«  la  one  of  great  intun-st.  It  is  a  worlliy  contribu- 
tion to  our  Missionary  LiU'rature." — Xitlum-tl  M'iffttchi<, 

"  The  p«TK»nal  history  nf  Dr.  Tarcy  in  a  bripht  illuntrntion  of  Divine  (rrace.  and  the  aketrh  of  It  given 
in  tiiis  mt'moir,  ofltfr*  to  CliriKtiiuiii  of  every  cIiikh  a  hallowciJ  example  of  the  power  of  ihith  to  encourage 
or  itu]>tuin  their  efTort^  to  promote  tho  (treat  iuteniit^  of  ruliKion."— CArixfi'iin  (^terrtr.    (Preiibyterian.) 

"  I)r.  Rt'lehi'T  hn^  exerutrtl  his  tnsk  n'»t  only  nkill(\illy.  but  with  an  afll-etion,  appreciation,  and  ijm- 
pathy.  which  trlvrs  a  ptruliar  chnrni  to  th-  work." — ChriAuni  IlrniH.     i  I'n'sbyteriau.) 

"  Wi"  think  the  author  of  this  work  h.T«  ilone  well  in  preparing  a  new  hioimiphy  of  co  excellent  a  man. 
It  i<(  a  more  ctiniplrte  nml  roadniile  m«moir  than  that  with  which  the  Chrirtian  public  have  been  so  many 
;■   year.^  acfl[uaintt-d." — /Vf^/.y^-riiiFi. 

••Tljin  volume  is  one  of  th«'  most  readable,  as  well  as  valnaMe  of  all  oiir  Mimdnnary  Memoirsi  The 
I  Eni;ravin>:'«.  wven  in  nunilir*  illui'trntivi*  and  Wull  cboven,  add,  with  a  uuat,  tyjioicniphical  aspect,  at- 
;   trui-tion  aud  inti»n.'i*t '' —  iyilr'nnin  if*  /I'l  tlMitr. 

I       « 

ne«nl 
■   our  Ciiurches." — CUrUtutn  Jiivi"r. 

"Wo  chei'rfully  commend  thin  wnrk  to  our  readera  and  trnnt  that  thev  will  avail  themaelvesof  the 
I  r.pfiortnnily  now  furnifihi-d  them  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  orii^in  u^  the  missionary  movement  la 
Kngland.'* — Chrittian  iier.rttar^. 

THE  BAPTISMS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  UlustrfttionB  of  tho  Ordi- 
nance from  its  adinini-strations  as  rocordi^d  hy  th<»  inHpirod  writers.  By 
JosEPU  Belcher,  1>.  D.     I'Jnio.,  204  pp.     Price  CO-?  1.00.     18nio.,  2o-30  cts. 

'•  The  author  of  thii«  >-'>i'k  h^xn  aim>«I  to  prei^nt  an  intert'^Hne  f«»rieH  of  .''"crrpture  fhcti»,  ximply  as  fkota. 
ITe  liv>k"  at  th«"  Bapti-'nHnf  the  Ni-w  Tc«t:imt'nt  a*  thi*mi«  f»»r  uii'litiit'on.  rather  tlinn  nuto]  !rii  fm-ontrr^ 
viTny.  Of  diTii*tci'ntr»»viT"«i«l  Wiirk*  wi«  Inve  h:id  a  ninltitnilM.  We  l-««ln»re  thut  thif  wnrk  if  ih-  lir*t  of  ita 
kind— »fli'»pii  it  will  not  l-e  ihf  ln<t.  'liirre  i««  nnir-h  of  inlen'«l  in  the  narr.-iiiTi'N  lln'm^i-lvfu.  an<l  the 
interf^t  is  of  oou^^e  iiirnii.«i«l  i>\  fx:iiiiiiiiii!.>-  ttn'  cinMiui>t:iiief<iit:r::ii-<  (•  d  with  tiu-ni.  This  tin*  author  haa 
i'^  iiii-ntlv  done,  lie  eiiiU>.|M"*  ^i  ry  iini-.-h  hi''l>iri«*nl  and  irvo;;j-:iphi«Ml  Lnnwliilsre  in  lii*  brief  skctelien. 
Tli'»M>  wlio  hiive  pur-'UMl  ^uih  iiivi-tiLMf'-iis  will  know  lji>w  t"  :iii  riviiit-  th:<  tniture  of  the  work.  The 
iK.i^k  Is  ix.suiil  in  liniiil>oni>  ntyli',  aco-nip:inie\l  with  a  lb  ntii^pi.-ce  rfpri'.<icntiiig  the  jr^aviuur's  baptism  in 
Jordan.'* — ChristHtn  Chrtvti iV'--. 

The  following  notiee  of  thifi  work  appcarc<l  in  the  Penny  IUciiSD,  published  in  London.    It  is  from  tho 

pen  of  Rev.  J.  Burns.  1».  D. 

"''Hm'  Baptismn  of  the  New  Ti'<tament,' a  ropy  of  which  I  have  junt  n^reivnl.  rtjonld  be  In  evrry 
Haptifit  fimiiv  and  whoul  lihriiry  in  ('hri'^ti-nildm.  It  in  a  plain  and  ^lopulnr  i'lnstrntion  of  the  institution 
of  tHirijitian  ilapti?-m  a*  ;:lvfn  in  lln»  fJofii-  Is  and  Act*  of  the  Ai-o-t'e?*,  tn  which  th«»  fipirif  of  controveMy 
do*'N  not  once  appi-ar.  Imt  when'  in  an  :ittr:ii'tive  i^tyle,  the  fulgectji  aru  bruUirht  bulure  the  rcadur.  Wo 
prudicsU.'  a  great  ciruulatiou  fjr  thiii  auuiirublc  book." 

CLOSING  SCENES:  Or  Death  Beds  of  Tou.va  Persons.  ISmo.,  194  pp. 
Price  2o-30  cents. 
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THE    BAPTISMAL   BALANCE.     By  J.  Neittow  BEotrn,  Editor  of  the 

EDCjcIopcdia  of  Religious  Knowledge.     18mo.,  70  pp.    6-15  cents. 

"  When  Mr.  Brrrwu  «rM  editing  the  Ennrrlopcdls  of  Re1f);;lQn8  Knowledge  be  prrpml  ti»  conteBtii  nf 
this  little  TOluimi  (cxrcprins  a  fi'W  recent  additionif)  for  ioMnion  in  that  work,  ai  a  lUr  atateaKnt  of  thi^ 
difllerraoe,  and  i^nnmilfi  of  aifK*r«mci*,  betirt««n  BapU^tii  and  PfKloba{»ti«tj^  The  statement  wa^  rtereotTp>^ 
ft>r  inaertlon  after  Ik'Idk  approred  by  the  Rot.  Dr.  Jenks  and  the  Ker.  Baron  Stow.  On  the  rajg:«iitioa 
of  one  of  the  piibli.'hcrK,  howeri>r,  it  waji  mnt  to  Frofrrmm  Stuart  and  Wnoijx.  and  eaorn  back  with  r^ni- 
pUments  at*  to  it«  ikimeiv,  Aci,  bdt  with  the  Rup^eation  that  two  articles,  one  frMn  a  Baptliit  and  tbe  oth<-r 
from  a  Peilobiiptiat,  each  ^vlng  hh  own  riew,  would  be  a  better  conrjo — this  eourae  was  adopted,  and  the 
preaent  publication  has  eluuiburcd  until  now.** — Ifeto  Fork  Recnrder. 

**Iti8  a  candid.  Icnrnorl,  ChriiiUan,  and  thorough  diKwwIon  of  this  disputed  question  of  Baptjmn.  | 
Mr.  Brown  states  the  viewH  of  Podobaptists  on  oue  side,  with  the  nrfpiments  employed  hj  them  la  tb^ir 
support,  and  aluo  the  Tiews  of  the  Bapti^tn,  with  the  arguments  employed  by  them  in  tbeir  support,  on 
the  other  Ride,  and  we  think  th«;  latter  are  shown  to  he  seriptural  and  eondurire.  It  is  one-^eomndering 
Ks  brevity— of  the  best  productions  we  hare  met  on  this  important  sul^jecL  Pastors  and  atndents  will 
reoeiTe  much  light  for  their  ftitatv  guidance  hj  paUeatly  leading  this  little  TOlame."— CAriiikan 
Chrcnidt, 

**  Although  the  Baptismal  Balance  does  not  shake  our  fiilth  in  tbe  doctrine  of  Inlknt  Baptism,  ««  are 
free  to  oonnss  that  it  is  written  in  an  eminently  good  epiiit" — rrttbjficrian. 

*<  It  is  a  neat  little  manual  anc<  contains  all  that  is  material  to  the  issue." — HkkSgan  CkrUtbm  BktbM. 

*  A%  impartial  as  could  be  written  by  any  man  baring  a  decided  opinion." — Rev.  Dr.  WvodM. 

"  A  person  who  wishes  to  see  both  sides  of  this  controTeniy,  eompressed  in  a  small  eomrpaM^  wHl  find 
what  he  wants  in  the  BapUsmal  Balance." — CkHMan  Jmltx. 

In  candor  and  fkimess  we  regait]  this  little  book  as  one  of  the  best  models  of  eontroremial  dlfmwion 
extant    It  should  be  scattered  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  erery  hamlet  in  the  land.** — Tottmg  Reaper. 

**Tt  isa  brief  but  remarkably  clear  and  faithful  stati*ment  of  tlie  principle  argument*  on  both  Bidet 
of  the  Baptismal  controTersy.  8o  fltr  as  we  can  see,  the  writer  has  performed  the  task  he  propofd  to 
himself  with  entire  impartiality,  and  in  an  eminently  catholic  spinf— jlaMrwxm  BfxptiM. 

*<  It  is  a  thorough  and  logical  production,  and  baring  passed  the  ordeal  of  eritidam  by  Pedobaptist 
scholars,  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fUr  presentation  of  the  sulQect. — r«on'«  Adrooaie. 

GRACE  AND  APOSTLESIIIP  ILLUSTRATED  LS  THE  LIFE  OP  JUDSON. 
By  R.  W.  CusHVAir,  D.  D.    ISmc,  144  pp.    Price  25  cents. 

**  This  Tolume  sets  ibrth  in  an  able  and  lucid  manner  some  of  the  prominent  traits  in  tbe  cbararter  of 
Jodson,  which  render  him  a  worthy  example  fbr  all  the  followers  of  Christ  The  accompanying  Address 
npon  'The  Moral  Likeness  of  Men  as  a  Ground  uf  Kncou raiment  in  Missionary  labors* exhibits  ti-tt 
dearly  an  important  fact  in  human  natun*.  ami  fhrnishcs  valitaMe  hints,  not  only  to  the  Sissionary 
among  the  heathen,  but  to  all  who  labor  for  the  oouTersion  of  men.*' — Zvm^t  AdvocaU. 

**'Dt.  Cnshman  is  an  able  prracber  and  most  acrompliKbiMl  writer.  All  either  from  his  tongne  or  pen« 
ia  eloquent  and  impresslte.    Many  will  read  the  Tolume  with  deep  interest.'* — Chrittian  ChrmicU. 

**  We  hope  this  book  will  reoeiye  an  extensire  drculation  in  this  Tidnlty.**— Tmc  Cniom. 

"It  bears  throughout  the  stamp  of  the  author's  afTi>ctIonate  natura  and  classic  taste,  but  will  be  eren 
more  esteemed  for  the  lofty  piety  which  it  incuIcnUrs.  The  work  is  in  character  with  itasultject;  it 
cannot  hare  a  higher  recommendation.'* — fhuOitm  Iktptin. 

*'It  presents  a  beautiful  synopsis  of  the  life  and  lalwrs  of  Dr.  Judson  " — Ch.  RrgidtT 

"  It  will  be  a  Taluable  accession  to  our  Sabbath  school  libraries."— f/1.  7Vm««. 

^  It  appeared  to  us  as  wo  read  it  throni;h  at  oiie  sitting,  as  thp  best  i^rtraiture  of  that  wonderflal  man 
we  had  ever  read.  It  is  certainly  an  exrt'Ilcnt  little  work.  We  rece  red  more  pleasore  in  ita  pvrueal 
than  fkom  any  work  of  the  siae  wo  remi'mber  ever  to  h.ive  read.'* —  W  '(^a  R^cmr^tr.  \ 

**  It  is  well  ealculatiNl  to  excite  an  interest  in  Forcisfu  Miwnons." — y.  O.  Chrtniide. 

**  No  man's  lif«  could  more  fitly  illustrate  grace  and  ai)0<itle!thip  thai-  tfuitof  this  prince  of  Missionaries, 
Judson,  Though  a  Tnptist.  his  name  and  ifs  peculiar  s«f«(iointionn,  an«  the  inheritance  of  the  entire 
Church.    We  warmly  recommend  a  pj'ru.<al  of  thih  volume." — ^'ititnal  M'igazine, 

"Such  a  book  will  (]uii:ki>n  the  faith  uf  GoU'^  pennle.  and  innpin'  tt  e  sainf.<«  with  a  nv>re  eame«t  desire 

to  do  the  will  of  God  according  to  the  terms  of  tne  Great  Cuminisa  on.    >f  e  heartily  reoommciul  it.'* 

Oiridian  Era. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  MENNO,  thr  CEi^nRATEi)  Dutcit  Reforscer. 

With  fin  accurare  portrait.     By  J.  Newtox  Brown.     18mo.,  67  pp.,  cloth. 

Price  18  cents.  I 

**Mueh  in  a  litMo,  mr.T  truly  be  •nid  of  t!ii«  book.    It  Is  prcpsreo  with  crrvat  care,  and  Is  a  rbapler  In 

the  hi.«tory  of  the  Uelurmatiou  nut  so  tre^uimUy  ]mblif<hLil,  but  of  uu  loss  iiiteKst  than  the  olhcra.'* 

Mcther't  J"uriinl. 

"  The  author  is  not  only  one  of  our  befit  hut  also  one  of  our  most  cautious  and  reliable  writera.  Thongfa 
but  a  small  work,  this  Is  a  Taluable  volume  ft*om  the  sul^crt  and  Uipir  on  which  it  treats.  I(  is  em- 
bellishiHl  with  a  portrait  of  Menno,  one  of  the  finest  countenanct^s  we  hare  ever  seen.  We  sbonld  be 
glad  to  learn  that  a  copy  of  this  work  was  in  the  fkmily  of  evvzy  Baptist  in  the  land.*'— Ai^ibw  AraU. 

"  A  brief;  yet  interesting  sketch  of  the  gn>at  Baptist  Hefbrmer^— tSwMem  BaptUU 
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WESTERN   SIDE;   o«  Lights  and  Shadows  op  a  Westikn  PARtsn.     By  a 
Mlnistkr'9  Wife.     IPino.     327  pp.     Price  50  ceiiU. 

[^  pTApUo  povrr,  Ld  dupth  if  iDrifbl,  la  Tkrletf  of  JoddaqE  tod  idunptdr,  mail  Di^n^ntlf  (onrha*  a( 
Bioml  kiiplieuiiiD, "  Wm[c(ii  Ails"  vlU  cUIm  tbg  hlf Imt  plwx  UAtng  thli  ivpulu  elua  nf  buoki,  u 

-Suuoy'or-ehulj'.'lr  w«  ain4diii  tbe  *>nt<  of  that  portloD  of  nur  Foantt;  wbcTT  (ho  kvdd  i>  lilr] 

I  n -Ihli  nek,  Uui  ot|}Ki' of  Ih-  aulhai  4>  to  rlriiU  £t  ituDdnnl  of  IJIirisUvi  abllKiUiiii  mmaaf  Ifca 
mlnMrr  ud  In  Uw  etiDicbw.  wid  >a  Of  atUhinnit  •Iw  Ihowii  fnl);  mat  bt<AWj  lb'  nuan  wIh 
■D  umnr  tmlnt^  •duEotEd,  «J  n^  miif  BlabMn  bll  of  unnplMiliv  IbU  la  (b<  TliMj-urd  at  iIh 

pUilial  v1t«.  irho  1ut*1ihd  lioBeitaiilT  bjO*  aoTt  bnvna  of  IninFjr.  nBd  itIh  teia  D»pr  «HIit«l 
ilic  Rirt  nf  Ana  •^Kncriflcn  «  JriiM  UinwIvH  tha  Bod'tiUIlniiorDkiHiKfin'Cbilri'tHlin  -^abl* 
InmlsilaBd  In  bud).  (Ikt  lili,d  Ibe  (luil  vllb  Lnilputlu  nnlm  *n J  merUki  In  tl»b  oivii  -cspHiiMi 
-vlMtibonldbin  tiHnii((>ndDpnnlbv*llMafflad.  nr  ^li  of  '  Wninn  FU^  te  wlalTiiMT  i^i^ 
to  In  nhmcU-r,  .ud  ui  vbaKthn  bDuk  k*  ndlkAit  nm-nt  of  lb<r  nplril  nf  dii  irwL    IihriIiImii 


•f  Ita 

Kblrrn  LOtrary  Metinie' 


might  not  bf  hn-Hll-JiidK>^l*i.l«TiP».llJ 
IdHmv  -      ■" "- " 


venlr^lr-H  tbojliaTfl  bwn'pHHiilnlbf  Ihclr  Hatfaon,  u 


_  _  voiliij  oT  coaridanlioiii ..  _  .  r  -  -  -  -*        --- 

.ndf'Vitlbsdkrnhdi^nlhir,  uidb  tlklUiru1d>Un«Ui>ni>rtbe  «uiJ<»  of  bnu»  In  tbc  mlniiinial 
fwo&niQiL    Tt  If  written  In  k  iJ«Mn|r -ilf  le,  full  of  pHbolt^li^  md  Appeal i,"* — HUfn'r't  Jiformil. 

"Aignptilondlnucbinicuiillliiir'Snnni'or'afawly^Ma.'  It  irlll ankm  *  dMH  iDlamtlntbn 
-pradwu  Uie  tame  cd-ci  Aa  oUun,  thultdldao  ui.'' — Cirtaian  Era. 

i-lL  SIlnL'Ur'i  KW  moil  iHOtlnill;  diKrlbM  UlE  'Ugbh  JlldShndnn  of  k  ITurirra  1>iirilll.'    It 

E  HlK 


mujothtr  biBllloi.  and  out  burU  Hill  blwd  aw  the  Minowl  of  Uioh  nliilvn  irli^  biTv  |,-lien  ilimii 
rItih  up  io  the  elUl  af  Iha  caf.'—CliTiitian  Xm. 
'■  Anothm  Df  (faa  Intmnlui  •«)«  mutuUr  Imilng  (ton  th>  pnuuf  onr  fubtlnllAS  SrvIi.lT.  mI- 

■wBjnlDg  on  tba  lul^t  of  IntnnpflrKnn,  [irbif  the  rv«ulu  of  nnfhKkflkl  IndnJfvov  Jn  thif  iiao  Df  In. 
iDilcnllngdrlDki.''— VldLt^ArMfoniftnt'd. 

"■niblii  niKt  IIUls  islann.  iind  iliauid  be  md  Itjcnryhnn'onil.  pnnnlnnd  joulh  in<iurliu>d. 
It  ti«  Ia1«  n/Ititatlu  Intinfl,  Smndi.'d  on  hrli,  In  irhlch  Iho  kuiIai  bu  (kllhfull^  porlmyal  the 

■■  Thi  IhMpdU  hv  tncte,  Ulu  ill  lllnMnUn  of  tba  (••uw*  «r  lntmt«nim.  Tb^i  irn  nliM, 
TDTHi  tngethrr.  and  riimMnl  ihlh  tn'ft  ual  iiitfaai.  Il  nUi  iiTorf  nivrjeSiKllnllili*'  loukon  tba 
autjKt  fcr  RFTinal  DlnuLitliin.''-~J«iii<aIflHl  Jfatnwv. 

■nuld  «tiudd-r  at  tho  ■litht'or  a  haltla,  and  ibnuk  fran  Uuclilng  It,  ai  Uiu;  ■«ulj  tma  arnltabla 
mSiifr7-—Amir<ain  BarOll  Mauirtal 

"  An  lat««UD(  Tanpanaiit  luok  daitpud  be  Snndar  ^ctooli  •—TenvMia  BaptiiL. 
COLMAN  ANOWnEELOCKioRTnE  F.ahlv  Called  of  tdk  Blrhas  Mihbioit. 
By  the  auLlior  of  Cbildrin  Fifty  Yeam   Acii.     Ifmo.,  132  pp.     Prion  25 
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THE  HARP: 

A  NEW  COLLECmOX  OF  HTMNS 

VOB  THE  CLOSET,  THE  FAULT,  SOCIAL  W0S8HIP,  AND  BEVIYALB. 

Tho  ooUection  of  Jlymna,  with  the  above  title,  has  been  received  with  general  approrrkl. 
The  Harp  \»  intended  to  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  Family  and  In  Social  Meetings,  n  the 
I'Mlmist,  and  kindrvd  workf,  in  the  public  woriihip  of  the  Lord's  day.  Tho  high  terms  of 
commendation  cxpreraed  by  those  who  have  examined  the  work,  lead  us  to  anticiiiate  a  wider 
circulaUon  that  has  ever  before  been  secured  by  any  book  of  its  kind,  in  our  denumination. 

from  the  Christian  Review, 

We  have  exnminpd  this  collnction  of  hymns  with  peculiar  Katiitfnction.  and  hesitate  not  tn  jrar  that  In  fom- 

:  Imptirtant  n'-jpH'tH,  wv  iniiiit  tjive  it  a  <ie<:id«-J  jin-hTt-nw  Id  any  \olumo  of  th*.-  kiu*!  hc  hiivc'i'Tor  jet  ••  i-i:. 

We  ii'ariiinl  in  lurly  rbilJbc*od  to  n'jTird  8iiiv:iii:{  bm  oneof  tbi*  ina«t iutfivMiutr  )>nrt<i  of  Family  (h.-vuhi'U.  mi'.l 

till*  iiii]in>s.>li)ii  thiut  furly  ui<i>li.>  on  nur  uiiiid.  ixuuly  5Lr(;n<^tlirnvtl  by  uinrtf  uiutun-  i-x|KTivn(v>.     iiiit  iu  .>]. 

ibi*  (iiUection^  of  hymus  w«;  bare  eviToxniuincil.  wo  have  fuiiml  a  (ktlfUMicy  of  Uv*^-  uiiapUtl  tu  thi>  yxir- 

]iO^'.    Or,  if  thciv  w«r%i  auitabl«>  byinntf  iu  the  rollcctiun,  tb<>v  liuve  not  Ih.-«>ii  ^o  nrranpo<l  h*  Vt  tti.tlili*  ii< 

j  Tviidily  to  turn  totbein.     T/tr  full  ait^i  tvimirtiltU  inflectum  of  hymnt  for  tiir  y>HHiIu.  wc  lln-n-fun*  riyiirJ 

I  ai<  one  uf  lh>  iii.4iiii];iiiHhinu;(^xccllem-iu»  of  this  woric    And  while  we  ^{leak  tbu«  of  tbir>ft'ittun>.  wo  ili.>  i.<<i 

m«'an  to  iiniily  tbui  by innN  adapted  to  other  occaMionj  are  8i>Ii>ctiHl  with  Iosm  larite  and  jmi^ruient.     W>-  ur-r 

pli>H!!eU  with  it  U.H  u  whulu;  and  if  our  brethren  of  the  Publication  ^^K:iety  alw»yii  do  uptlu-ir  ur.rk  a>  vi.l 

they  have  in  ibis  inatance,  th**7  will  certuinly  doacrve,  and  we  trust,  will  receive  a  liberal  patroua^. 


I 


From  the  ytw  Tork  lieeorder,  Aeio  Yurk, 

_  It  i«  evanKcIical  in  sentiment,  and  It  abounds  lart^vly  in  hymns  which  wake  an  iofitant  re«pnnw  in  \\\f\ 
rChriHtiau  bf»rt.  It  repn^Hentw  tht^  mundcitt  tlieoloigiral  views*  and  combineK  with  them  the  wuruitb  '-•f 
I  Chrihtiau  e.v|>t  rient'C.  Tbo  hymns  fur  the  family  are  vnriouis  abundant,  and  ri^ht  in  ebMnicUT  f^^r  tb^^t  li*^ 
I  lijfbLful  u»'.  linltx-d.  all  ita  dt>)iartmeutB  are  well  sustained.  It  is  faaudfaomely  priuted,  and  we  bupc  viil 
j  have  a  elrvulutioii  e<iual  to  its  UK'rits. 

!  From  the  Christian  ChrcnicUy  PhiUxddphicu 

I  Tt  will  bo  fbund,  on  examination,  to  poMcss  some  peculiar  exctdlencoR.  The  ix>lcctious  an*  juii<'iouj>. 
:  and  the  uni<[nit  plan  that  hiM  Iwen  adopted,  is  admirably  carried  out.  Then*  is  a  rcjculur  rJj.aiu  niunr.it: 
•  Ihmngb  tho  Uiok,  and  the  dilferent  linktt  follow  auAx  other  in  natural  rucccMiion.  tluH  ^viii};  u>  tlu>  «hi:Ir 
abiirmoiiy  und  c<»mpl('tonet<s,  vuch  as  are  noldom  attained.  Tbo  book,  as  a  whole,  wn  think,  is  U-tM 
adapted  to  the  nii-he  it  wa«  flci«iKn(^  to  fill,  than  any  that  wo  have  yet  had  the  privilege  of  vxaminiu^.  It 
will  be  a  iuvorile  in  the  family  aud  the  place  of  tfocial  meeting. 

From  the  3oMiem  Baptist,  GharUstcn,  &  C. 

Tt  is  a  bnautiful  production,  well  worthy  of  the  Sotiety.    We  are  willing  to  priMioaiMe  ft  untiirpanM^I,  nay 
nnequalUMl.    All  tliat  cxin  be  denirod  in  a  tSoeial  hymn  book,  whether  for  tho  family  or  the  prayer  nn-*  i;n<. 
is  t<>  bi>  found  in  it,  and  wo  doubt  aot  but  that  it  will  ffUi)en*ode  every  ibinsc  else  yi>t  ]iubli}*hVl.  in  ihene 
I  ]ilaci>8of  worrhi)).    It  dcsorvivi  i«ii<*cc?(8.  and  the  Pubhcation  Committee  should  foel  prowl,  that  urider  'Jfir 
auspioes,  bo  delightful  a  work  luu*  been  preiiured. 

From  the  Wrst^rrn  ChriMian  Jnumalj  OJumbus,  Ohio. 

Thellnrpis  ro  arranpcMl  na  to  mipermnle  any  index.  It  mi^rht  1)e  called  a  to]>icAl  h^iun-ljdk.  VH;  iir- 
ranji^Hl  accurdini;  to  MilJectM  Hud  occ-xxicnK,  couMrutivoly.  It  embrain^  tho  inculeation  of  fvinnj  il-^  :;i:<o. 
with  the  ui'tion  of  Ntirriug  luiuiu).  The  form.  }ui{N>r.  piintiuir  and  binding,  is  di'iiirabie.  li  14  eertunly  a 
cheap  book  for  lib  ix^uts.    A  pockut  cditiou  will  be  iiisued  for  '2»  cents. 

Jflrom  the  Wtstrm  Watchman,  SL  LouiSf  Mo. 

1^  It  is  all  wo  expect*^,  and  all  we  oonld  desire  for  tlie  purpom  int(>ndod.  as  the  title  pape  iaiTiOrt«.  r.Wl 
'  Chitet.  Uie  Fomihi,  Sncinl  Wttrnhip  anil  Htvinth.  F«)r  families,  fur  childr«>n.  for  prayer  ami  camp  mi->-!injt-. 
j  f)r  tnuelliii;:  |.n.';u'hi'rf«  to  rjirry  in  tb«?lr  porki't*,  and  fur  n?vival  H'a<ons,  we  can  a>9un>  our  rea«ler»  ili«  n- 
I  is  nothiPfT  tlint  i-xrt'Is  it  in  the  huudn'ilii  of  hymn  book8  in  cinrulatiou.  We  have  examined  it  c;iTvfiilly. 
>  and  do  not  ifw  reivllect  one  of  the  old.  tavorifr  reliipouA  Bon^,  tit  to  be  circulated  ami  i^uu^,  tli»i  i^  n-c- 

ful.    Ths*  So.'i  -ly,    un>l  the  brutliren  who  were  en^:re<i  oa  c.»oii>iler»  ileserve  jjcreat  crtnlit  li«r  this  l<»t. 

Every  colpiirleur  aud  travulliug  laissioQary  should  obtain  a  stq>ply.    Thejf  will  s^  veherrrer  oarriij. 

The  Harp  contains  583  Hymns,  and  5  Doxologics.    There  are  three  sizes,  viz : 

PocKRT  edition,  48mo.,       .        -        .        -        25  cents. 
Mkdiux  edition,  32mo.,      ....        80    " 
Laror  or  Lecture  Roov  edition.  24mo.    -       85" 

All  of  Uiepo  cnn  also  be  obtained  in  ornamental  binding.  A  discount  madt  to  those  w'jv 
purchase  to  sell  again. 

PUBUSnRD  BT  THE 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 

For  Sale  at  the  Society's  Depository,  118  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Rev.  B.  R.  Loxlov.  T^e- 
j  pository  A^cnt.  Also,  by  William  Heath,  79  Comhill,  Boston ;  I^ewis  Colby,  122  Xusziau 
!  street,  New  Tork;  O.  Parks  A  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C;  Anderson  A  Moore^  CinoinnatL 
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